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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE 

BY  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR 

IN  En^and,  as  in  France  and  Gennany,  the  main 
chaiacteiistic  of  the  last  twenty  years,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  student  of  history,  has  been  that 
new  material  has  been  accumulating  much  fester  than 
it  can  be  assimilated  or  absorbed.  The  standard  his- 
tories of  the  last  generatim  need  to  be  revised,  or  even 
to  be  put  aside  as  obsolete,  in  the  light  of  the  new 
inf(Hrmation  that  is  coming  in  so  r^idly  and  in  such 
vast  bulk.  But  the  students  and  researchers  of  to-day 
have  shown  little  enthusiasm  as  yet  for  the  task  of  re- 
writing history  on  a  large  scale.  We  see  issuing  from 
the  press  hundreds  of  monographs,  biographies,  editions 
of  old  texts,  selections  from  correspondence,  or  collections 
of  statistics,  medisval  and  modem.  But  the  writers 
who  (like  the  late  Bishop  Stubbs  or  Professor  Samuel 
Gardiner)  undertake  to  tell  ova-  again  the  history  of 
a  long  period,  with  the  aid  of  all  the  newly  discovered 
material,  are  few  indeed.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
write  a  monc^raph  on  the  life  of  an  individual  or  a 
short  episode  of  history.  But  the  modem  student, 
knowing  well  the  mass  of  material  that  he  has  to  collate, 
and  dreading  lest  he  may  make  a  slip  throuj^  over- 
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looking  some  obscure  or  newly  discovered  soiu-ce,  dislikes 
stirring  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  subject,  or  the  short 
period,  on  which  he  lias  made  himself  a  specialist 

Meanwhile  the  general  reading  pubUc  continues  to 
ask  for  standard  histories,  and  discovers,  only  too  often, 
that  it  can  find  nothing  between  school  manuals  at  one 
end  of  the  scale  and  minute  monographs  at  the  other. 
The  series  of  which  this  volume  forms  a  part  is  intended 
to  do  something  towards  meeting  this  demand.  His- 
torians will  not  sit  down,  as  once  they  were  wont,  to 
write  twenty-volume  woi^  in  the  style  of  Hume  or 
Lingard,  embracing  a  dozen  centuries  of  annals.  It  is 
not  to  be  desired  that  they  should — ^the  writo:  who  is 
most  satis&ctory  in  dealing  with  Anglo-Saxoa  antiquities 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  one  who  will  best  discuss  the 
antecedents  of  the  Reftmnation,  or  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  Stuart  period.  But  something  can  be 
done  by  judicious  cooperation :  it  is  not  necessary  that 
a  genuine  student  should  r^iise  to  touch  any  subject 
that  embraces  an  epoch  longer  than  a  score  of  years, 
nor  need  hishuy  be  written  as  if  it  were  an  encydopiedia, 
and  cut  up  into  small  fragments  dealt  with  by  different 
hands. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  series  may  strike  the 
happy  iDean,  by  dividing  up  Engli^  history  into  periods 
that  are  neither  too  long  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  single 
competent  iq>ecialist,  nor  so  short  as  to  tempt  the  writer 
to  indulge  in  that  over-abundance  of  unimportant  detail 
which  repds  the  general  reader.  They  are  intended  to 
give  something  more  than  a  mere  outline  of  our  national 
annals,  but  they  have  no  space  for  controvert  or  the 
discussion  of  sources.  There  is,  however,  a  bibliogra^diy 
annexed  to  eaxh  volume,  which  will  show  the  inquirer 
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where  information  of  the  more  special  kind  is  to  be 
sought.  Moreover,  a  nmnber  of  maps  are  to  be  found 
at  the  end  of  each  volume  which,  as  it  is  hoped,  will 
make  it  unnecessary  for  the  reader  to  be  continually 
referring  to  huge  historical  atlases — tomes  which  (as 
we  naust  confess  with  r^ret)  are  not  to  be  discovered 
in  every  private  library. 

C.  OMAN. 

OzroHD,  Itt  Supteti^ter,  1904. 
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PREFACE 

THE  period  of  English  history  which  is  covered 
by  the  present  volume  possesses  a  distinctive 
character  and  unity.  With  the  Nonnui  Conquest  the 
nation  passes  at  one  bound  from  the  Dark  into  the 
Middle  Age;  the  death  of  Henry  III.  marks  the 
moment  of  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  stage 
of  our  medieval  history,  from  the  inventive  and  ex- 
perimental era  to  that  of  consolidation  and  completion. 
The  years  1066-1272  witnessed  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  some  remarkable  developments ;  the  creation  of 
English  Feudalism,  the  rejuvenation  of  the  Ehiglish 
Church,  the  decisive  conflicts  of  Church  and  Feu- 
daUsm  with  the  State.  They  also  witnessed  the 
trial  and  failure  of  autocracy  at  home,  and  in  foreign 
policy  of  a  premature  imperialism.  The  common  law 
and  the  royal  courts  of  justice  were  created ;  the 
principle  of  representative  government  gained  general 
recognition.  Behind  all  these  developments  we  can 
trace  the  progress  of  anoth»  and  a  wider  movement 
in  which  they  are  but  episodes.  It  is  not,  as  Thierry 
asks  us  to  believe,  a  duel  between  two  races.  It 
is  much  rather  a  struggle  of  native  agunst  foreign 
ambitions  and  ideas ;  a  struggle  of  which  the  influence 
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is  apparent  in  every  class  and  almost  every  individual 
The  policy  of  the  Crown  is  moulded  at  one  time  by 
the  dream  of  continental  acquisitions,  at  another  by 
the  ambition  of  realising  that  Empire  of  the  British 
Isles  which  the  House  of  Cerdic  had  projected.  The 
Baronage  are  dubious  whether,  like  their  French  cousins, 
to  pursue  the  path  of  individual  aggrandisement,  or, 
in  the  manner  of  the  West  Saxon  witan,  to  aim  at  a 
collective  control  of  the  administration.  The  Church 
vacillates  between  the  national  and  cecumenical  ide^, 
in  one  breath  admitting  the  Roman  theory  of  the 
Papal  power,  and  in  the  next  denying  its  logical 
corollaries.  The  masses,  finally,  are  divided  between 
their  ancestral  love  of  Uberty  and  their  gratitude  for 
the  orderly  despotism  of  their  alien  rulers.  By  the 
year  1272  these  doubts  and  difficulties  have  been 
provisionally  solved  The  policy  of  the  Church  and 
Baronage  is  stereotyped ;  De  Montfort  has  given  a 
clear  and  consistent  form  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
masses ;  the  Crown  has  reluctantly  accepted  an  insular 
policy  and  the  idea  of  a  limited  prerogative.  And, 
as  the  result,  England  has  entered  upon  the  truly 
English  phase  of  her  development  We  dwell  par- 
ticularly upon  the  political  aspects  of  the  change,  for 
politics  are  the  main  subject  of  this  volume.  But  in 
art,  in  literature,  in  social  life,  there  are  similar  and 
simultaneous  revelations  of  the  national  genius ;  and  of 
these  also  some  account  will  be  found  in  the  following 
pages. 

The  period  has  been  illuminated  by  the  researches 
of  many  considerable  historians,  and  Uie  specific  refer- 
oices  which  are  hereafter  made  to  the  writings  of 
Bishop  Stubbs  and  Professor  Freeman,  of  J.  R.  Green 
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and  Miss  Noigate,  of  Professor  Maitland,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Bound,  and  Sir  James  Ramsay,  by  no  means  acknow- 
ledge all  the  obligations  of  the  writer  to  their  labours. 
But  the  book  is  based  throughout  upon  the  original 
authorities.  Althou^  the  great  chronicles  of  the 
period  have  been  sifted  over  and  over  again  by  expert 
critics,  there  remain  many  sources,  both  narrative  and 
documentary,  which  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
been  imperfectly  utilised  in  previous  works.  Of  these 
the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  make  some  use. 

In  conclusion  he  would  express  his  grateful  thanks 
to  the  Editor  of  this  series  and  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith, 
of  Balliol  Collie,  for  mimy  valuable  suggestions  and 
corrections ;  to  Mr.  Grant  Robertson,  of  All  Souls 
College,  for  generous  permission  to  reproduce  two 
coloured  maps  from  his  forthcoming  Atlas  of  the  Brituk 
Empire;  end  above  all  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
Balliol  College  for  the  indulgence  which  has  made  it 
possible  that  this  book  should  be  completed. 

H.  W.  C.  DAVIS. 

Balliol,  Oxtokd,  1905. 
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ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  NORMANS 
AND  ANGEVINS 


THE  KOHHAV  OOKQtrBTT  (10a»-10T3) 

THE  Nonuan  Couquest  of  England  was  the  outoome  of  ainpcwf 
struggle,  short  and  spasmodic  in  its  cfaancter,  between  a^<^i>f 
handfiil  of  adventurets  and  a  decadent  nation  lying  on  the  outer  qoMt 
fringe  of  EoropcaD  politics;  and  although  it  neaiij  affected  the 
interests  of  several  powen  it  occasioned  no  general  ditrturbanoe  of 
int^'national  relations.  In  fact  if  the  imp<Htance  of  an  event  were 
to  be  measured  hj  the  commotion  which  it  makes  among  con- 
temporaries the  Norman  Conquest  might  he  regarded  as  of  little 
moment  for  European  history.  None  the  less  it  is  one  of  those 
events  which  stand  as  a  boundary  mark  between  two  stages  of 
civilisation ;  and  there  is  something  more  than  accident  in  the 
rapidity  with  which,  after  the  victory  of  Senlac,  Europe  emei^es 
from  the  Dark  Age  into  that  splendid  twilight  which  a  large 
(KOportion  of  dvilised  humanity  still  priae  more  hi^ily  than  the 
mcffning  light  of  the  B«naissance  or  the  mingled  storm  and  sun- 
shine of  the  Reformation.  Seidac  was  a  symptom,  to  some  extent 
a  cause,  of  changes  afiecting  every  field  of  Eluropean  activity.  At 
the  first  glance  Duke  William  and  his  Nomuuu  fall  into  the  same 
category  with  the  Cioths  of  Alaric,  the  Franks  of  Clovis,  the  Vikings 
of  Cnut  and  Harold  Hardrsda ;  the  Conquest  of  England  seems 
hut  another  example  of  those  predatory  migrations  which  made 
and  unmade  so  niany  barbarous  kingdoms  between  the  close  of 
the  fourth  and  the  h^inning  of  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era. 
And  even  from  this  point  of  view  the  year  1066  constitutes  a  turn- 
ii^  point  in  history,  since  the  Conquest  of  England  settled  the 
broad  outlines  of  European  political  get^raphy  for  some  time  to 
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come.    Without  creating  a  new  kingdom  the  Conqueror  enrolled 
another  name  on  the  list  of  European  powen ;  and  the  list  was 
destined  to  remain  what  he  had  left  it  until  the  fifteenth  century. 
But  the  inner  significance  of  the  Norman  Conquest  is  the  reTerae 
of  that  which  appears  upon  the  surface.     In  one  sense  the  Conquest 
ranks  among  the  migrationa ;  but  in  a  truer  sense  it  is  the  result 
of  a  reaction  against  the  influence  of  the  barbarians.     It  marks  the 
defeat,  in  one  corner  of  the  West,  of  the  new  order  b;  the  old,  of 
the  Teutonic  conqueror  by  Latin  civilisation.     The  withdrawal  of 
the  l^ons  from  the  shores  of  Britain  marked  the  point  at  which 
the  hold  of  the  Roman  Empire  on  the  West  began  to  be  relaxed. 
When  William  landed  at  Hastings  the  wheel  had  come  full  circle, 
and  the  spiritual  heirs  of  the  Empire  held  within  their  grasp  so  much 
of  the  imperial  inheritance  as  the  Teuton  had  succeeded  in  guai^d- 
ing  from  the  attacks  of  other  rivals.     When  Harold  fell  ben&^th 
the  Dragon  Standard,  the  last  stronghold  of  Teutonic  law     gad 
institutions,  of  a  liberty  which  had  degenerated  into  licence,  ^f  an 
aristocracy  who  had  outlived  their  function  and  their  virtu^;^  was 
opened  wide  for  the  ent^v  nf  Mui  ItflJian   nrieftt  and  Galliro  Ijimo. 
lator. 

The  stru^le  thus  c 
the  course  of  it  each  sidi 
each  experienced  a  strik 
half  Christian ;  the  Roi 
and  a  system  of  govemr 
The  first  Teutonic  invat 
solid  mechanism  of  a  dei 
subdued  by  the  moral  t 
the  Empire  was  won  a1 
of  the  Empire  as  existii 
cendental  way.  The  ov 
irrecoverably;  the  sacn 
legions  and  the  courts  o: 
collector,  with  aU  their 
name.  Only  the  spirit 
for  a  visible  and  politics 
for  administration,  the  I 
and  for  concentrating  tl 
object    While  those  rei 
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not  leas  complex  nor  lesa  glorious  than  that  which  hod  been  lost 
was  still  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

The  Nonnan  Conquest  gave  England  a  place  in  universal  The 
history;  not  only  because  it  dragged  her  into  continental  politics poopj^ 
and  twisted  mote  closely  the  ties  which  bound  her  Church  to  the 
Papal  See,  but  also  because  it  increased  her  sensibility  to  new  ideas 
and  infused  into  her  society  and  institutions  a  spirit  and  vigour 
which  they  would  never  have  developed  from  their  own  resources. 
The  Noraians  brought  with  them  to  England  the  experience  and 
the  aspirations  of  an  older  and  more  intellectual  stock  than  that 
from  which  they  and  their  new  subjects  were  descended.  It  would 
be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  degree  of  Norman  originality.  Genius 
of  any  kind  was  rare  among  them ;  in  the  higher  kinds  tiiey  were 
totally  deficient.^  But  there  are  two  types  of  ability,  each  invalu- 
able to  a  race  of  pioneers,  with  which  we  are  familiarised  by  the 
Norman  chroniclers.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  great  soldiers 
of  the  invading  host — the  Belesmes,  the  Bigods,  the  Graatmesnils, 
the  Mowbrays;  men  who  are  equally  remarkable  for  foresight  in 
council  and  fi>r  headlong  courage  in  tiie  hour  of  action,  whose  wits 
are  diarpened  by  danger  and  whose  resolution  is  only  stimulated  by 
obstacles;  incapable  of  peaceful  industry,  but  willing  to  prepare 
themselves  for  war  and  rapine  by  the  most  laborious  apprentice- 
ship; illiterate  but  shrewd ;  violent  but  cunning ;  afraid  of  nothing 
and  yet  instinctively  inclined  to  gain  their  point  by  diplomacy  rather 
than  by  force.  On  the  otlier  hand  there  are  the  politicians,  men 
such  as  William  Fitzosbem,  Henry  I.,  and  Robert  of  Mellent, 
cautious,  plausible,  deliberate ;  with  an  immense  capacity  for  detail, 
and  an  innate  liking  for  routine ;  conscious  in  a  manner  of  their 
moral  obligations,  but  mainly  concerned  with  small  economies  and 
gains;  limited  in  their  horizon,  but  quick  to  rect^ise  superior 
powers  and  to  use  them  for  their  own  objects ;  indifferent  for  their 
own  part  to  high  ideals,  and  yet  respectful  to  idealists ;  altogether 
a  hard-headed,  heavy  handed,  laborious,  and  tenacious  type  of  men. 
England  suffered  mucb  at  the  hands  of  the  one  type  and  the  other. 
But  the  soldiers  gave  her  unity,  the  statesmen  gave  her  peace,  and 

'Oideric  (iii.,  474),  like  most  of  hit  contemporaries,  enlaigea  cfaieflj' on  the  bigh 
i^t  and  torWence  of  the  Nonnan  race.  "  Indomita  gens  Nonnannorum  eat  at 
luti  tigido  rectore  coerceatni  ad  bdnos  jMomptiMuna  eit.  In  omnibus  coUegiia 
nbiennqne  fuerint,  dominari  appetunt,  et  veritatis  fideique  tenoiem  praevaiicantes 
■mbitioni*  aestn  mnltotiei  ftfiecti  sont." 
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both  in  a  curt,  high-hamded,  and  ungracious  way  serred  a  useftil 
purpose  as  diill-seigeantB.  They  raised  tbe  English  to  that  level 
of  culture  which  the  continental  peoples  had  already  reached,  and 
left  it  fw  the  Plantagenets  of  Anjou  to  make  England  in  her 
turn  a  leader  among  the  iMtions.  Henry  II.  and  Edward  I,  were 
nati(«-buildeT8  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  Conqueror.  But  it  was 
the  Norman  Duke  who  made  their  work  a  possibility.  And  the 
history  of  the  Norman  Conquest  may  be  read  with  interest,  if  not 
for  its  own  sake,  at  all  events  as  a  prelude  to  a  more  brilliant 
future. 
Anglo-  Had  tbe  forces  wfaidi  engaged  at  Senlac  corresponded  more 

Bnl^d  Dsai'ly  t»  the  full  fightiim;  strength  of  the  English  and  the  Normans, 
tbe  battle  would  have  been  more  impressive  aa  a  military  episode, 
but  far  less  valuable  as  an  object  lesson  in  the  science  of  politics. 
On  any  field  and  in  an  engagement  on  any  scale,  nothing  short 
of  tbe  most  desperate  odds  could  have  prevented  the  superiority 
of  Norman  tactics  and  equipment  &om  producing  their  natural 
efiect.  But  if  the  battle  had  been  one  between  great  armies,  and 
if  William,  after  his  victory,  had  been  able  to  march  on  the  capital 
in  overwhelming  force,  we  should  not  have  realised  how  slight  a 
blow  was  needed  to  shatter  the  political  fiabric  which  tbe  Anglo- 
Saxon  had  painfully  built  up  in  the  course  of  several  centuries. 
As  the  case  stands  we  see  that  tiie  death  of  a  king  and  the  defeat 
<d  some  hastily  collected  levies  could  reduce  the  most  ancient  state 
in  Europe  to  a  state  of  bewilderment  and  anarchy. 

The  old  English  kingdom  had  never  been  mudi  more  than  a 
federation  of  tribal  commtHiwealths  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
defence ;  the  imporisnce  of  co-operating  even  for  this  purpose  had 
been  seldom  realised  except  in  the  last  extremity  of  danger.  Pro- 
vincial jealousies  and  the  feuds  of  noble  houses  had  often  spoiled 
the  fairest  and  most  needful  plans  for  common  action ;  and  unity 
was  preserved  much  more  by  the  force  of  sentiment  than  from  a 
ctmviction  of  expediency. 
The  The  customs   of  the  West  Saxon  state  demanded  that  the 

^^J*        descendants  of  Cerdic,  even  at  their  worst  and  weakest,  should 
Monarchy  keep  the  royal  title.      Any   representative  of  the   House   who 
possessed  the  capacity  to  rule  as  well  as  reign  was  expected  by 
public  opinion  to  make  the  most  of  his  position   for  bis   own 
advantage  and  the  common  good.     On  the  one  or  two  occasions 
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when  such  a  King  had  niled  in  Wenex  an  English  nation  flashed 
into  existence ;  when  he  disappeared,  so  too  did  the  brief  conscious- 
neas  t4  unity.     But  the  dynasty  remained  as  the  memorial  of  these 
brilliant  moments,  aa  the  promise  and  potency  of  others  yet  to 
come.      Philoaophers  have  mocked  at   hereditary  monarchies  as 
thou^  they  were  equally  irrational  and  useless  in  every  st^e  of 
avUioation.      But  so  long  as  social  duties  are  envisaged   in  the 
fonn  of  perstHul  obligations,  monarchy  is  the  one  practicable  form 
of  government,  and  it  is   better  that  the  monarchy  should   be 
hereditary.     Symbols,  while  men  are  still  at  a  loss  to  distinguish 
between  them  and  the  realities  for  which  they  stand,  ought  to  be 
as  indestructible  as  men  can  make  them.     A  family  is,  in  such 
an  age,  a  better  symbol  ttf  national  unity  than  the  most  gifted 
individual,  simply  because  the  family  will  last  the  longer,  and  by 
tlie  mere  toroe  of  longevity  will  command  more  loyalty  than  the 
genius  of  any  self-made  niW.     When  the  line  of  Danish  usurpers 
was  abruptly  terminated  by  the  death  of  Harthacnut,  England 
was  able  to  seiie  tiie  opportunity  of  freedom  because  the  House 
of  Cerdic,  though  represented  only  by  a  feeble  devotee,  still  com- 
manded unquestioning  respect.      The  case  was  difierent  at  the  Poiidon  o( 
death  of  Harold  son  of  Godwin.     Excusably  but  rashly  this  Mayor  "'^^ 
of  the  Palace  bad  chafed  against  conventions  which  his  father  had 
respected.     He  fiuled  to  see  that  the  cause  of  national  unity  owed 
much  mrae  to  these  conventions  than  to  the   ability  which  bis 
boose  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  lawful  King.     In  the  vwn 
belirf  that  energy,  diplomatic  skill,  and  the  art  of  appealing  to 
common  interest  were  a  sufficient  t^tle  to  the  first  dignity  in  the 
state,  he  had  induced  the  nation  to  disregard  the  principle  of 
heredity  and  to  take  himself  as  the  successor  of  St.  Edward.     His 
arm:  was  apparent  even  before  hb  death  at  Senlac ;  neither  urgent 
I  great  services  could  keep  the  nation 
nnsequences  of  the  miscalculation  were 
"be  English  had  been  reasoned  out  of 
use  of  Cerdic,  and  they  had  not  learned 
dwin.     The  truth  that  might  b  right 
1  with  only  too  much  efiect ;  those  who 
to  defend  an  establbhed  dynasty  fell  to 
(TOwn  which  they  were  none  of  them  to 
no  hope  of  gaining  the  prize  for  them- 
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Belves  stood  aloof,  determiBed  to  make  the  best  terms  that  they 
might  with  the  victorious  candidate.  On  the  day  after  Senlac 
England  was  no  nation  but  a  gec^^phical  expre§sion.  B^ach  pro- 
vince, each  town,  each  family  looked  to  its  own  interests.  Gorem- 
ment  was  at  a  standstill.  There  was  no  thought  of  concerted 
resistance, 
wmiun  The  day  after  the  battle  was  spent  by  the  Normans  in  collectiiig 

w^amer-  ^®  Bpoila  and  burying  their  dead.  Amongst  the  fallen,  at  the  spot 
buiy,  where  the  standards  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Fighting  Man  had  been 
^^''  "  planted  and  where  afterwards  the  high  altar  of  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Battle  stood,  the  corpse  of  Harold  was  found,  naked  and  mutilated 
almost  beyond  recognition.  Whether  from  vulgar  resentment  or, 
as  one  would  prefer  to  tliinlc,  from  a  fear  that  Harold  dead  mi^t 
be  a  more  dangerous  rival  than  Harold  living,  William  refused  his 
adversary  the  honour  of  a  Christian  buiial.  The  last  of  the  West 
Saxon  Kings  was  dishonourably  interred  on  the  sea-shore ;  and  tbe 
site  of  hb  grave  is  said  to  have  been  kept  a  secret.*  On  the  second 
day  William  and  his  men  returned  to  Hastings  to  wait  for  the 
expected  submission  <^  the  English.  But  five  days  elapsed  witbout 
the  appearance  of  ambassadors ;  and  it  became  plain  that  a  further 
demonstration  would  be  needed  before  the  country  would  under- 
stand the  full  import  of  the  fight  of  Senlac  Ignorant  of  what 
resistance  might  be  taking  shape  behind  tixe  curtain  of  the  Sussex 
Weald,  William  shaped  his  much  to  the  north-east,  that  he  might 
seize  the  Cinque  Ports  and  secure  his  communicaUonB  with  Nor- 
mandy before  moving  northward  upon  London.  At  Romney  he 
took  a  stem  revenge  for  the  mishandling  of  some  Norman  ships 
which  hod  steered  to  this  port,  mistaking  it  for  Pevensey.  The 
severity  struck  terror  into  the  garrison  which  Harold  had  placed  in 
his  new  castle  on  the  clifi^  at  Dover.  Without  waiting  to  test  the 
boasted  im[n«gnability  of  the  place  they  sent  their  messengers 
half  way  to  Romney  to  arrange  a  capitulation.  Accordingly  the 
castle  and  the  town  passed  without  a  struggle  into  Norman  hands, 
but  not  before  the  oommaa  soldiers  had  fii«d  the  town  for  the  sake 
of  plundering  and  had  reduced  the  greater  part  of  it  to  ruin.     But 

■Another  atory  is  that  be  wa*  honoaiably  buried  by  the  Canona  of  Waltham. 
See  the  tract  De  Insentiont  SoHcttu  CnuU  {td.  Stnbbg).  The  legend  that  Harold 
escaped  and  became  a  hennil  first  occurs  in  Ailred'B  tract  Dt  Vila  tt  MiraeulU 
Edwardi  C»n/tisaris  (Michel,  ChroK.  Anglo-NormantUt,  ii.,  p.  xxix.},  a  conipoBition 
of  the  next  century. 
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the  Duke,  lest  thb  outrage  should  discount  others  of  the  English 
Erom  a  quiet  submisBion,  gave  compensation  to  the  victims.  After 
a  stay  <^  eight  days  in  Dover,  during  which  he  received  reinforce- 
ments from  Nomuwdy  and  strengthened  and  garrisoned  the  castle, 
he  moved  inland  to  Canterbury  which  he  found  aa  ready  as  Dover 
to  receive  him.  The  way  to  London  was  now  open,  when  an  unex- 
pected  mischance  checked  his  march.  Disease  had  appeared  among 
his  troops,  ss  the  result  of  the  autumn  season  and  their  own  excesses, 
even  before  they  left  Dover ;  and  at  a  day's  march  beyond  Canter- 
bury William  too  fell  ill.  For  a  mtmth  bis  main  host  remained 
motionless  waiting  for  his  recovery,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  be 
had  no  opponent  bold  enough  to  profit  by  this  enforced  idleness. 
THE    CAMPAIGN  or   1066. 


As  it  turned  out  the  delav  was  not  an  utter  waste  of  time.  Peeling 
The  men  of  south  and  eastern  England  b^an  to  realise  that  no^  ° 
leader  of  the  national  cause  was  forthcoming,  and  accordingly  be-  sod 
thought  them  of  making  peace  while  there  was  yet  time.     Win- 
chester, the  dower-town  of  the  Confessor's  widow,  and  the  andent 
capital  of  Wessex,  followed  the  lead  of  Canterbury  and  Dover, 
without  waiting  to  learn  the  attitude  of  London  and  the  Witan. 
Edith  herself  commended  the  decision  of  her  citizens  and  joined 
with  them  in  sending  gifts  to  the  author  of  her  brother's  &11, 
Other  towns  of  less  consequence  took  their  cue  from  Winchester. 
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Their  citiseiu,  to  use  the  gmphic  but  unoompIiinieDtary  simile  of 
a  Norman  poet,  flocked  to  William's  camp  like  flies  to  a  fanniag 
s(ffe.i  Oolj  L<»uloii  made  no  sign,  and  this  was  soon  discovered 
to  be  the  result  of  divided  councils.  Three  di&rent  parties  had 
tortaed  within  the  ca[utal.  The  aarls  Edwin  and  Morcar  had 
carefully  le&ainsd  from  compromising  themselves  by  an  appear- 
anoe  at  Senlac.  The  fall  of  Harold  was  to  them  almost  a  matter 
for  self-ctmgratulatioii.  Possibly  they  hoped  that  the  crown  might 
be  conferred  on  one  of  themselves,  more  prohably  they  anticipated 
an  opportunity  of  converting  their  earldoms  into  independent  prin- 
cipalities l^  selling  their  services  to  the  highest  Udder.  Another 
party,  beaded  by  tiie  most  patriotic  of  the  clergy,  thought  that  the 
time  had  come  to  restore  the  House  of  Cerdic  in  the  person  of 
Eieedoa  Edgar  Atheling.  Tlisnks  to  the  persuasions  of  this  party  the 
^^^^  Atheling  was  proclaimed  as  King ;  and  Edwin  and  Morcar,  while 
abstaining  &om  all  promises  of  allegiance,  undertook  to  help  him 
in  the  struggle  with  the  Norman.  But  tbey  confined  themselves 
to  promises ;  and  all  attempts  to  organise  resistance  broke  down 
before  the  intrigues  of  a  faction  which  had  resolved,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  to  make  terms  with  William.  No  doubt  tiie  foreign 
bishops  belonged  to  it ;  but  the  leaders  who  are  mentioned  by  name 
were  native  Englishmen.  Esegar  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  had  fought 
at  Senlac.  He  had  seen  enough  of  Norman  military  methods  to 
know  the  futility  of  resistance,  and  was  now  in  secret  correspcmd- 
ence  with  William ;  a  promise  that  he  should  be  left  to  rule 
London  at  his  pleasure  secured  his  complete  devotion  to  the 
invader.'  The  Primate  Stigand  saw  no  hope  of  legitimising  his 
more  than  dubious  position  except  by  making  terms  with  the 
invader.  Hie  Engluii  had  disowned  the  Primate  as  uncanonically 
i^pointed ;  and  the  place  m  their  councils  which  should  have  been 
Us  now  belonged  to  his  rival,  Aldted  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
Though  Stigand's  usurpation  of  the  see  of  Robert  of  Jumi^ies  was 
one  among  the  pretexts  which  William  had  allied  for  the  in- 
vasion, the  Archbishop  might  still  curry  favour  by  turning  traitor 
wmioin  before  treachery  ceased  to  be  valuable.  With  sudk  allies  in 
^^(^"  London  William  could  affiud  to  act  deliberately,  and  when,  about 
Nov.-  the  beginning  of  November,  he  resumed  his  march,  instead  of 
''°^  attempting  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Ihames  at  London  he 
'Ooy  of  Ainisni,6i2ff.  ■Ony  of  Amiens,  660  ff. 
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moved  up  the  Btnam  aod  crosaed  at  Walliogford ;  a  move  which 
cot  the  communications  of  Loodoo  wilii  the  north  and  gave  the 
faeutating  full  tim«  fur  reflection.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
he  was  joined  by  Stigand  to  whiHQ  he  gave  a  welcome  as  politic 
as  it  afterwards  proved  to  be  bypocritical.  Then  began  a  slow 
wheeling  movement  <^  the  invadii^  army  towards  Lraidon.  Both 
before  and  after  the  crossing  of  the  Thames  the  country  was 
ruthlessly  laid  waste,  and  if  the  evidence  of  the  chroniclers  were 
wanting  that  of  Domesday  Book  would  still  enable  us  to  trace 
the  line  of  march.'  The  Londoners  found  themselves  threatened  London 
with  starvatitm  and  blockade;  they  threw  their  last  scruples  to*^'™"* 
the  wind,  and  resolved  to  make  a  virtue  of  necesuty.  On  his 
arrival  at  Little  Berkhampstead  the  Duke  was  greeted  by  an  embassy 
of  peace.  It  included  all  the  men  of  mark  who  had  remained  in 
L<«)d(m;  the  submission  which  they  ofiered  was  unanimous  and 
onconditiooal,  Edwin  and  Morcar  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
preaent  They  had  drawn  off  to  the  northward  with  their  forces 
while  the  way  was  still  dear.'  But  the  Atheling,  Aldred  of  York, 
Wultstan  bishop  of  Worcester,  Walter  bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
some  uDoamed  representatives  of  London  made  their  appearance 
and  offered  the  crown  to  the  invader.  The  o^  was  accepted  after 
a  show  of  hesitation  which  was  perhaps  demanded  by  the  conven- 
ticaial  morality  of  the  age.  The  Duke  encamped  outside  the  city 
while  his  advance  guard  constructed  a  fortress  within  the  city  walls 
and  made  other  needful  preparations  for  his  reception.  On  Christ- Winiun'a 
mas  day  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  the  Archbishop  of^^^°^^ 
York ;  and  Stigand,  whose  hif^iest  function  was  thus  transferred  as,  io66 
to  another,  received  the  first  intimation  that  his  treachery  had  been 
futile.  The  true  character  of  the  King's  title,  though  obscured  by 
the  use  of  the  ancient  ritual,  was  im[H«ased  on  the  spectators  by 
an  untoward  accident.  The  shouts  of  acclamation  which  greeted 
the  new  sovereign  when  the  Archbishop  presented  him  to  the  people 
were  misinterpreted  by  the  Norman  guards  who  stood  outside  the 
minster.  They  supposed  that  the  King's  life  was  threatened  and 
fired  the  surrounding  houses  to  create  a  diversion.     The  congre- 

*  See  Mr.  Bating**  remark*  In  E.  H.  R.,  xiii.,  p.  17. 

■  The  Chronida  (D.  Text)  My*  that  Edwin  and  Morcar  came  to  Berkhampstead. 
But  Florence  and  Will.  Halmetbmy  agree  in  putting  their  submiiuon  later ;  which 
■a  indirectly  conSnned  by  WiUJam  of  Poitou,  who  lay*  that  they  met  the  Duke  at 
Barking,  i^,  after  his  coronatio*i. 
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gatioD,  alarmed  in  their  turn,  rushed  into  the  open  air  without 
waiting  for  the  conclusitai  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  King  was  left 
almost  alone  with  the  officiating  biahopB.  The  necessary  forms 
were  hastily  fulfilled  while  the  confusion  was  still  at  its  height. 
Amidst  a  tumult  suffident  to  shake  the  strongest  court^  William 
took  the  royal  oath,  promised  to  treat  the  English  with  the  same 
justice  as  his  Norman  subjects,*  and  issued  the  customary  first  in- 
junction of  an  English  king,  that  peace  should  be  observed  through- 
out his  realm.  Seldom  has  an  English  reign  commenced  with  a 
more  appropriate  or  inauspidous  incident  The  panic  was  a  grim 
commentary  on  the  diflarence  between  the  facts  and  fictions  of  the 
situation.  Hailed  as  tlie  lawful  heir  of  native  kings,  as  the  free 
dtoice  of  a  &ee  people  the  new  sovereign  moved  in  a  cloud  of 
feais  and  suApicions,  trusting  for  protection  to  the  interested  and 
lawless  loyalty  of  a  soldiery  whom  his  subjects  ^^crated. 
HeoBuret  To  amend  this  state  of  things  was  the  work  which  lay  im- 
wCter  the  mediately  before  the  King.  For  the  present  there  had  been 
tion  enough  of  conquest  and  rapine.     The  west  and  north,  which  the 

invader's  hand  bad  not  yet  touched,  might  be  left  to  themselves 
until  the  government  of  the  south  and  east  had  been  placed  on 
a  secure  footing.  Nothing  was  so  likely  to  accelerate  surrenders 
as  the  spectacle  of  order  emerging  from  chaos  in  the  conquered 
districta  Without  delay  William  began  to  provide  for  the  govem- 
mrat  of  London,  the  maintenance  of  discipline  among  his  followers, 
and  the  establishment  of  his  authority  in  the  open  country.  The 
new  castle  at  London  was  pushed  forward ;  a  new  sheriff  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  place  of  Eaegar ; '  but  at  the  same  time  the  citizens 
received  a  charter  confirming  to  them  and  their  children  the 
privities  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  Edward's  day,*  The  Norman 
garrison  received  strict  tn^ers  to  refrain  from  violence  and  plunder, 
and  mihtary  courts  were  established  with  a  summary  jurisdiction 
over  all  ofi^nders.  A  pardon,  though  not  a  free  one,  was  ofi^red 
to  all  Englishmen  who  hod  not  actually  fought  on  Harold's  side. 
Those  who  accepted  the  boon  were  allowed  to  ransom  their  estates 
by  the  payment  of  a  fine  to  which  in  some  cases  was  added  the 
obligation  of  providing  hostages.  The  fines,  no  doubt,  were  heavy 
and,  however  light,  would  still  have  remained  unreasonable ;  since 

'SeUel  CharltTi,  p.  Sa. 
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paasive  obedienoe  to  a  King  vho  had  been  chosen  hj  the  naUon 
and  anointed  by  the  Qiurch  -waa  no  crime  in  English  or  in  Norman 
law.  But  such  tenn§  were  moderate  in  that  age  of  iron ;  and 
Wilhom  felt  no  acrupleg  about  reviKing  them  when  his  power  waa 
mote  thorougfalj  established.  Twentj  years  later  the  Domesdayl 
Book  shows  that  few  Englishmen  remained  amongst  the  tenanta-in- 
(jiief  of  any  shire.  Even  the  most  fortunate  only  kept,  in  the  long 
mn,  a  portion  of  the  lands  which  had  been  theirs  in  Edward's  day. 
The  King  himself  was  not  rapacious ;  but  he  could  not  afford  to 
disiqipoiiit  his  Normans,  or  to  leave  the  land  ungarrisoned.  The 
slightest  evidence,  or  a  mere  suspicion,  proved  &tal  to  an  English 
landown^.  The  natural  leaders  of  the  conquered  race  were  slowly 
eliminated  by  a  proscription  which  was  the  more  odious  because 
cloaked  with  all  the  forms  of  law. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  situation  made  fair  promises  im-Moresnb- 
perative;  and  men  of  wealth  were  allowed  to  delude  themselves  """"""* 
with  the  hope  that  the  change  of  rulers  meant  no  change  in  the 
position  of  the  native  race.  Many  submissions  were  accordingly 
received  at  Barking,  which  the  King  hod  selected  as  a  safer  resi- 
dence than  London.  The  midlands  and  the  north  began  to  come 
in;  and  the  appearance  of  Edwin  and  Morcar  seemed  to  prove 
the  wisdom  of  the  King's  moderate  policy.  They  were  met  with 
no  reproaches  for  their  tardiness.  William  gave  them  fair  words 
and  restored  all  their  possessions.  The  one  condition  whidi  he 
attached  to  his  pardon  was  that  they  should  remain,  as  honoured 
guests,  about  his  person.  Captivity,  so  courteously  disguised,  lost 
half  its  sting,  and  it  is  said  that  the  vanity  of  Edwin  was  soothed 
by  the  suggestion  that  he  should  marry  one  of  William's  daughters. 
Meanwhile  those  whose  offences  it  was  safe  to  punish  had  to  pay 
a  heavy  ransom  for  the  slightest  act  by  which  tiiey  had  implied  a 
preference  for  William's  rivals.  While  Edgar  Atiieling  was  still 
in  the  position  of  a  king,  elected  but  uncrowned,  the  abbacy  of 
Peterborough  happened  to  fall  vacant.  The  choice  of  the  monks 
fell  upon  one  Brand,  their  prior,  who  in  his  simplicity  applied 
for  confirmation  to  the  Atheling.  For  fighting  on  that  side,  or 
any  side  at  all,  the  good  man  had  no  mind,  but  it  was  his  ill 
flartune  to  be,  in  unquiet  times,  no  weather-proidiet.  His  mis- 
take of  judgment  cost  the  abbey  fifty  marks  of  gold,  and  yet 
Peterborough  came  off  lightly  by  comparison  with  lay  ofenders. 
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instrument.     As  a  final  precaution  all  those  Englishmen  who  might 
serve  as  the  figure-heads  of  a  rebellion  were  taken  to  Normandy  in 
-X.^    V->^      the  King's  train.     Edgar  Atheling,  Stigand,  Waltheof  the  Earl  of 
.-^.'..v.aj.Um,  .    Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  Edwin,  and  Morcar  are  specially 
mentioned  among  the  hostages  who  graced  the  Conqueror's  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Rouen.     Their  enforced  journey  afforded  an- 
other proof,  if  proof  were  still  needed,  tiiat  their  submission  had 
&iled  to  earn  William's  confidence  and  that,  however  honourably 
they  might  be  treated  at  his  court,  they  were  an  object  of  con- 
temptuous curiosity  to  the  meanest  of  his  Norman  subjects. 
DiKon-  In  Normandy  the  King  remained  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

EiuUnd,  We  learn  that  he  made  careful  dispositions  for  the  government  of 
"^  the  Duchy,^  but  are  left  to  conjecture  what  other  business  cl«med 
his  attention.  It  cannot  however  have  beoi  unimportant,  since 
ominous  events  occurred  to  complicate  the  position  of  his  lieutenants 
some  time  before  he  reappeared  in  England.  Tlie  luckless  Copsige 
had  scarcely  set  foot  in  his  new  earidom  before  he  was  attacked  at 
a  banquet  by  the  partisans  of  Osulf  who  fired  a  church  to  which 
he  fled  for  sanctuary,  and  slew  him  in  the  act  of  attempting  to 
escape  the  flames.  On  his  death  the  Northumbrians  put  aside  all 
care  as  to  their  future  relations  with  the  Norman ;  and  five  weeks 
later  their  chosen  leader  perished  ignobly  in  a  scuffle  with  a  highway 
robber.  But  the  redstance  of  the  southern  shires  took  a  less  spas- 
modic shape.  William's  r^^ents  quickly  acquired  an  evil  reputa- 
tion. Tliey  were  disced  with  oppresdve  conduct  towards  all  the 
noblest  of  the  English,  and  with  condoning  the  worst  excesses  of  their 
soldiery.  The  castles  which  they  built  for  and  wide,  and  the  unpaid 
labour  service  which  they  exacted  for  this  purpose,  brought  home  the 
meaning  of  conquest  to  the  minds  of  the  English  with  a  new  and 
galling  emphasis.  At  Hereford  the  completion  of  the  castle  was 
followed  I^  an  obstinate  revolt.  Eadric,  sumamed  the  Wild,  a 
thane  of  mark  in  northern  Herefordshire,  had  never  made  submission 
to  the  Normans.  As  often  as  the  castle  garrison  attacked  his  lands 
they  were  beaten  ofl',  and  sympathisers  gathered  round  him  so 
fost  that  in  August  he  was  able  in  his  turn  to  begin  ^i^^ressive 
operations,  llie  brothers  Bleddyn  and  Rhiwallon,  the  princes  of 
North  Wales  and  Powis,  came  to  his  assistance ;  the  allies  carried 
fire  and  sword  to  the  walls  of  Hereford  and  even  farther  eastward, 
'  Ordaic,  iL,  177, 
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while  the  ganiBOn  waited  idly  for  assistance  which  the  r^eats 
could  ill  afford  to  give. 

For  in  the  east  also  there  had  been  an  alann  of  danger  from  Bmuce  of 
an  unexpected  quarter.  The  malcontents  of  Kent  enlisted  on  their  Boulogne 
side  DO  less  a  person  than  Eustace  ol  Boulogne,  who  after  figuring 
with  more  prominence  than  flistinction  in  the  fight  at  Senlac  had 
Guled  to  obtain  the  rewards  to  which  he  thou^t  himself  entitled 
hy  his  relationship  with  the  Confessor  and  the  Conqueror.  The 
exact  form  which  his  revenge  was  to  have  taken  we  do  not  know, 
and  it  ib  possible  that  he  did  not  know  himself.  But  he  arranged 
with  his  English  confederates  to  land  bj  night  at  Dover  and,  as  a 
first  step,  to  surprise  the  castle.  The  moment  of  execntioD  was 
not  ill  selected.  Eustace  and  his  knights  made  their  appearance 
while  Odo  of  Bajeux  and  his  deputy  De  Montfort  were  on  the  other 
ride  of  the  Thames ;  and  the  Eentishmen  lost  no  time  in  assem- 
bling to  aid  the  Count's  design.  If  the  benders  could  have  shown 
a  creditable  front  for  a  day  or  two  they  would  have  been  assisted 
by  a  more  general  rising.  But  Eustace  drew  off  at  the  first  repulse ; 
an  unexpected  sally  changed  his  retreat  to  a  rout,  and  for  the 
second  time  in  Mb  life  he  fled  from  Dover  covered  with  disgrace. 
When  the  times  became  mote  settled  William  could  afford  to 
despise  so  pusillanimous  a  rival.  Eustace  was  in  the  end  restored 
to  &Tour  and  received  a,  share  of  William's  later  conquests.  But 
the  support  which  he  had  found  in  England  caused  no  little  anxie^ 
to  the  regents ;  it  boded  ill  for  the  Norman  interest  if  the  King  of 
Denmark  riiould  seize  the  opportunity  of  William's  absence. 

But  Sweyn,  though  u^ently  invited  by  the  rebels,  neither  sent 
nor  came.  It  may  be  that  bis  natural  irresolution  was  increased 
by  the  diplonucy  of  his  rival,  for  there  is  a  story,  apparently 
telating  to  this  juncture,  about  an  English  abbot  who  bore  to 
the  Danish  court  a  flattering  message  from  the  Conqueror,  and 
obtained  a  truce.'  In  the  choice  of  such  a  messenger  there  is 
nothing  to  surprise  us.  The  leaders  of  the  English  hierarchy 
were  now  ctmvinced  that  in  William's  success  lay  the  only  hope  cf 
a  return  to  settled  govemm^it.  llianlu  to  the  efforts  of  such 
men  as  Aldred  of  York  and  Wulfstan  of  Worcester,  the  King,  on 
his  return  to  England  (Dec.  6, 1067),  found  that  a  native  party, 
recruited  from  all  classes,  had  been  formed  in  bis  favour.  Th^ 
>N,C.,lv.,p^730. 
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loyalty  was  not  even  shaken  by  the  confiscations  and  the  heavy 
iWie^ld  which  agnalised  his  return.  I^e  conquered  districts 
remained  absolutely  quiet  while  he  proceeded  to  the  reduction  of 
the  west. 
F  The  precipitation  of  Harold,  rather  than  any  want  of  good 
will  for  his  cause,  had  prevented  the  men  of  the  south-western 
shires  from  mustering  to  the  EDglisb  side  at  Senlac.  The  influence 
and  estates  of  the  House  of  Godwin  were  nowhere  greater  than  in 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  to  Exeter  Godwin's  widow  and  the 
remnants  of  her  family  naturally  turned  their  steps  when  the 
Dudlands  and  the  east  were  lost  In  wealth,  in  privil^es  and 
in  importance  this  city  might  challenge  comparison  with  London, 
York,  or  Winchester,  and  it  was  the  natural  metropolis  of  sotitii- 
westem  E^ngland.  Supported  by  many  of  the  local  thegns,  and 
emboldened  by  their  own  want  of  military  experience,  the  citizens 
imagined  that  they  could  treat  with  William  upon  equal  terms. 
They  spent  the  year  1067  in  organising  their  resources.  Their  walls 
were  strengthened,  fatcea  were  levied  ia  the  neighbouring  shires ; 
the  foreign  traders  living  in  the  town  were  compelled  to  give 
assistance,  and  embassies  asking  for  co-operation  were  sent  to  other 
towns.  On  receiving  from  William  a  demand  that  their  chief  men 
should  appear  before  him  and  swear  fealty  the  citizens  of  Exeter 
replied  tiiat  they  would  neither  take  an  oath  nor  admit  the  Eing 
within  their  waits.  They  were  prepared  to  pay  him  the  accustomed 
royal  dues  but  would  admit  no  othor  limitation  of  their  independ- 
ence. To  tiiis  remarkable  offer,  which  proved  how  completely  the 
idea  of  national  unity  was  overshadowed  in  English  minds  by  a 
fHOTindal  patriotism,  William  made  the  short  reply  that  it  was 
not  his  custom  to  rule  upon  conditions  of  such  a  character ;  early  in 
the  year  1068  be  marched  on  Exeter,  leading  an  army  in  which 
Englishmen  appeared  for  the  first  time  beside  his  mercenaries  and 
Norman  vassals.  He  projected  federation  of  the  western  borough 
had  come  to  nothing;  tiiose  of  Dorset  submitted  passively  when 
tile  Conqueror  appeared  before  their  gates ' ;  and  the  news  of  his 
unimpeded  advance  had  a  sobering  efibct  upon  the  citizens  of 
Exeter.  Before  he  reached  that  city  he  was  met  by  ambassadors 
ofiming  host^es  and  absolute  submission,  llieir  offen  were 
accepted,  but  they  only  represented  the  party  of  common  sense  and 
>  Rottod,  P.  S„  ^  436  L 
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moderation.  Another  party,  who  held  themselves  too  deeply  com- 
promiaed  for  pardon,  insisted  upon  a  prolongation  <^  the  stnij^le, 
and  the  gates  were  closed  in  William's  face.  It  was  to  do  purpose 
that  he  led  the  hostages  before  the  walls  and  put  out  the  eyes  of 
one  as  an  earnest  of  what  the  others  might  expect.  A  siege  of 
eighteen  days  was  necessary,  the  walls  were  already  undermined, 
before  saner  counsels  regained  ascendancy ;  there  were  bitter  com- 
plaints of  treachery  when  the  civic  authorities  concluded  a  surrender. 
But  the  citizens  found  little  cause  to  r^ret  their  humiliation.  They 
were  spared  from  pillage  and  escaped  with  no  worse  punishment 
than  the  burden  of  constructing  and  maintaining  a  new  castle. 
Hiis  leniency,  greater  than  was  elsewhere  shown  to  more  deserving 
cities,  was  justified  by  subsequent  events ;  when  next  we  find  the 
citiaens  of  Exeter  in  arms  they  are  fighting  in  defence  of  the  new 
castle  against  their  fellow-oountrymen. 

Tlie  occasion  for  this  display  of  gratitude  was  not  long  in 
coming.  An  Indian  fakir,  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  once  demon- 
strated to  Alexander  the  difficulty  of  oonqueet  by  laying  a  dry  Revolt  of 
ox-hide  before  him  and  inviting  him  to  stamp  it  level  with  the^"'''*^ 
ground ;  whenever  one  edge  was  pesaed  down  the  oihen  (mly  rose  lo&B 
the  higher.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  William's  efforts 
would  be  frustrated  in  this  way.  The  gubmission  of  Devonshire 
followed  upon  that  of  Exeter,  and  an  uneventful  march  through 
Cornwall  satisfied  the  King  that  the  remotest  comera  of  the  South 
were  cowed.  But  Gytha  had  escaped  from  Exeter  before  the 
surrender ;  tiie  sons  of  Haxold  were  collecting  ^ips  and  men  at  the 
court  of  Diarmaid  of  Dublin;  and  in  the  north  and  midlands 
rebellions  suddenly  broke  out  under  the  leadoship  of  the  English- 
men on  whom  William  had  most  relied.  The  details,  as  given  in 
cor  authorities,  are  fragmentary  and  hard  to  piece  together.  This 
much  is  clear  that  Edwin  and  Morcar  escaped  to  Mercia  and  raised 
their  standard  in  alliance  with  the  Welah,  while  almost  simuU 
taneously  the  Northumbrians  declared  for  Edgar  Atheling,  taking 
as  their  leader  the  Englishman  6ospatri<^  who  had  recently  pur^ 
diased  from  William  Ae  light  of  suoceedii^  Copsige  in  Bemida. 
If  there  was  a  connection  between  the  two  outbreaks  the  com- 
manders had  no  common  plan;  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
Edwin  and  Morcar  fbu^t  far  the  Atheling  or  for  their  own  hand. 
They  endeavoured  to  give  their  venture  a  national   complexion. 
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Thar  eovoja  Beoured  England  to  tnlist  supporteta,  and  prayers  for 
timr  BDccen  were  ofiicred  in  many  of  the  churches.  But  their 
personal  popularity  and  graat  connections  avulad  them  little  against 
tiie  genWat  awe  of  William.  In  the  end  thej  weie  compelled  to 
make  the  most  of  Menaan  levies  and  at  anifltanoe  lent  by  the  Welsh 
prince  Bleddyn  who,  through  his  brother's  death,  had  recently 
become  sole  ruler  of  Powis  and  Nortii  Wales.  The  earb  may 
tuTc  counted  for  a  monwnt  on  the  sons  of  Harold  who  about  this 
time  set  sail  from  DuUin ;  but  these  invaders  Jailed  in  an  attempt 
on  ftistol;  thair  expedition  dagraerated  into  a  series  of  forays 
along  the  south-west  coast ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  they 
were  so  roa|^y  handled  by  the  men  of  Somerset  that  they  returned 
in  disoomfitnie  to  Dublin.  Meanwhile  the  army  of  the  earls  melted 
into  air  at  the  news  of  William^  oooiing.  He  allowed  them  to 
midLe  their  peace  once  more  since,  contemptible  as  they  were,  thor 
names  had  still  some  weight  among  the  English.  But  from  this 
moment  they  were  earls  in  name  only  and  other  means  than  their 
influence  were  rapidly  prepared  for  holding  down  the  midlaads. 
The  shire  al  Leicester,  with  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  was  given  to 
Robert  of  Melient ;  the  county  borough  was  colonised  with  Nor^ 
mass ;  and  castles  were  erected  both  at  Warwick  and  at  Nottingham 
beftire  the  Kfng  moved  off  to  deal  with  the  rebellion  of  the  north. 
Tfie  Ri*-  Here  too  his  task  was  one  of  bo  great  difficulty.     Gospatric's 

Nw^"*'  plan  had  been  fcrmed  in  a  moment  of  impulse;  although  the 
loes  citizens  of  York,  against  the  perBuanoos  of  Archbishop  Aldred, 
insisted  upon  joining  him,  be  found  himself  without  an  army  and 
without  allies.  Indeed  the  King  of  Scots,  to  whom  he  ^ould 
naturally  have  turned  for  help,  was  at  this  moment  harrying 
Bemida  in  revenge  for  a  raid  which  Gospatric  bad  committed  upon 
Cumberland  a  fbw  months  previously,  when  rdiellion  was  still 
undreamed  of.*  Cau^t  between  two  fires  Gospatric  {H^ferred  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Scot.  They  met  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Wear  in  the  neighbotuhood  of  Durham  whfoe  Gos> 
patric  had  formed  a  camp  of  refuge ;  aad  Malcolm,  moved  to  pity 
by  the  forlorn  flight  of  Gospatric  and  the  Athelin^  otkred  them 

I  TtM  OCtbt  of  aventi  al  this  point  ii  extremely  obsctuc  See  li.  C,  iv.,  App. 
R.,  and  RomMj',  Fomdatioiu,  ii.,  p.  So.  Tbe  nuio  bet,  that  Malcolm  received  the 
fiigitivea,  ii  given  in  the  D.  and  E.  leita  of  the  Chioaide.  lb*  meeting  at  Weai< 
mouth  is  givn,  with  the  enonaooi  date  of  1070,  in  Simeon  of  Dorham,  H.  R., 
p.  190. 
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aa  atylim  in  Sootiand  But  st  the  ume  time  he  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  NoTBtan  through  the  instrumentality  of  .A^alwine, 
biriic^  of  Dortiam.*  Consequently  William  met  no  opposition 
when  he  drew  near  to  York,  The  dtinns,  submitting  to  the 
inevitable,  sent  envoys  to  meet  him  with  the  keys  of  the  dty.  He 
made  a  quiet  mitnnce,  laid  the  fbundatiom  of  a  castie  within  the 
walla,  received  the  submission  of  some  Northumbrian  th^^ns  who 
had  not  followed  Ciospatric's  flight,  and  accepted  Malcolm's  oftrs 
ot  friendship.* 

A  BUCocMor  to  Gospatric  was  found  in  the  person  of  the  Flemish  Robert  de 
adventurer  Robert  de  Commines,  and  William  thought  that  for  '"^ 
the  presuit  he  could  afford  to  leave  the  north  in  the  hands  oS  this 
subordinate.  After  quartering  a  garrison  of  fiOO  men  at  York  the 
King  marched  peacefully  and  by  slow  stages  to  the  south,  pausing 
as  he  went  to  commence  new  castles  at  Lincoln,  Huntingdon  and 
Cambridge.  All  tenstance  seemed  at  an  end,  and  he  now  ventured 
to  dismiss  the  mercenaries  by  whom  he  had  been  hitherto  supported. 
He  was  not  alone  in  his  view  of  the  situation ;  for  at  this  very 
moment  Godwin's  widow,  Gytha,  and  her  supporters,  who  had  so 
long  ccHitinued  to  hope  for  a  reaction,  stole  away  &om  their  hiding 
place  on  the  Isle  of  Steep  Holm  in  the  Bristol  Channel  and  went, 
like  many  an  English  refugee  before  them,  to  claim  the  protection 
of  Baldwin  VI.  of  Flanders. 

Suddenly  Northumberland  gave  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  Second 
new  and  woise  commotions.     Bobert  de  Commines  had  descended  ^^^" 
on  that  wild  countiy  with  a  retinue  which  spoiled  and  harried  1069 
without  distinguishing  too  nicely  between  Mends  and  enemies. 
Tlie  first  impulse  of  the  wretched  Northumbrians  was  to  escape  by 
flight ;  but  the  bard  winter  made  flight  impossible.    Tliey  turned 
at  bay ;  and  on  the  night  of  January  S8  when  Robert  and  his 
men,  unconscious  of  the  danger,  were  at  Durham  enjoying  the 
bishop's  hospitality,  an  armed  multitude  broke  through  the  gates 
and  nnhed  into  the  city.     Many  of  the  Normans  were  murdned 
in  their  beds.     The  bishop's  house  was  fired  and  Robert  de  Com- 
mines  perubed  in  the  flames.    Of  the  700  men  who  had  ftmned 
his  lethiue  barely  me  or  two  esc^wd  to  tell  the  story.     Meanwhile 
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at  Yorit  an  armed  band  of  Eiigli§hmeD  attacked  the  new  castle ; 
and  the  Atheling  returned  from  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  a  amall 
force,  to  direct  their  enterprise.  It  was  a  premature  outbreak. 
William  answered  the  urgent  summons  of  the  garriscm  b;  a  forced 
march  which  brought  him  down  on  the  besi^rs  long  before  he 
was  expected.  They  scattered  not  without  gome  loss  of  life.  The 
Atheling  fled  to  Scotland  and  William,  after  building  a  second 
castle,  this  time  outside  the  city  walls,  retired  to  keep  the  Easter 
feast  at  Winchester.  Two  such  rapid  victories  over  York  blinded 
him  to  the  possibilities  of  misdhief  which  still  lay  undeveloped  in 
tiie  north. 
Coming  of  Spring  wore  into  summer  and  events  still  seemed  to  justify 
Aug.,i<^^  confidence  Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  peace  except  a 
second  and  lost  raid  of  Harold's  sons  upon  the  west  which  ended 
as  ingloriously  as  the  first.  But  then,  in  the  latter  half  of  August, 
the  long-expected  Danish  fleet  was  sighted  off  the  eastern  coast. 
It  did  not  bring  King  Sweyn  himself,  but  his  two  elder  sons, 
Harold  and  Cnut,  and  hb  brother  Osbiom  were  on  board ;  the  ship 
crews  were  a  motley  horde  of  Danes,  Frisians,  Saxons,  Poles,  and 
Wends,  some  the  subjects  of  Sweyn,  others  free  volunteers  at- 
tracted by  the  wealth  of  England,  lliere  were  in  all  S40  vessels, 
carrying  perhaps  10,000  men.^  So  far  as  numbers  went  it  was  a 
formidable  expedition;  when,  after  aimless  attempt  to  efi^t  a 
landing  in  Kent  and  Suffi)lk,  the  ships  crept  into  the  Humber,  it 
seemed  that  the  cause  of  Sweyn  would  be  suj^rted  by  a  con- 
siderable part  of  England.  Tiie  Danes  were  met  not  only  by  the 
survivors  of  the  former  insurrectifm,  by  the  Atheling,  Gospatric, 
and  their  fellows ;  but  also  by  men  like  Waltheof  who  had  so  far 
accepted  the  Ntmnan  rule;  and  with  their  chie&  there  came  an 
immense  multitude  of  common  men,  "riding  and  marching  gladly" 
as  the  Chronicler  has  it.^  The  people  of  Lincoln  and  Northumbria, 
who  were  not  fbrgetful  of  their  Danish  ancestry,  probably  felt 
more  enthusiasm  for  the  nephew  of  Cnut  than  they  bad  ever  felt 
for  Harold  or  the  Atheling. 
Fall  of  Slowly  as  the  fleet  had  moved  the  Danes  ou^Miced  the  prepata- 

Voik,       tioQs  of  the  Kimr.    The  irarrisons  at  York  sent  word  to  their 
Sept  1069  *  * 

1  As  to  the  crew  which  on  average  ship  might  cany  lee  the  MiraaiUi  S. 
Bdmundi,  H  50,  67,  in  Liebennann'a  Ungidrucktt  0*KkithliqM4lltH ;  in  each  case 
the  number  or  paiMngers  is  abont  60,  ana  the  ihip  i*  deBcribed  at  ovetladen. 
*-4.  S.  C,  D.  text. 
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master  that  they  could  hold  the  castles  for  a  year  if  need  be,  and 
accordingly  WUIiam  took  his  time.  But  the  boast  was  ill-justified 
by  the  event.  On  September  Slst,  the  Danes  and  English  streamed 
into  the  dty  without  «icountering  the  least  resistance.  The  French- 
men fied  to  the  castles  and  set  fire  to  the  adjacent  houses.  The 
flames  spread  until  York  vas  left  a  mass  of  blaang  ruins.  Even 
the  minster  was  destroyed,  and  Archbishop  Aldred,  who  had 
loyally  supported  the  defenders,  died  of  a  broken  heart.  In  ten 
days'  time  the  castles  were  won,  their  defenders  slain,  the  vaunting 
captain,  William  Malet,  a  prisoner  on  a  Danish  ship.  For  the  last 
time  on  Enghsh  soil  the  English  axe  and  foot-soldier  made  good 
their  ancient  reputation.  A  hundred  years  after  the  storm  of 
York  the  minstrels  sang  of  the  prowess  shown  by  Waltheof, 

Stoat  of  arm  and  broad  of  breait. 

Strong  and  long  in  vrety  timb, 

Siward'i  son,  tlie  glorioui  Bail, 

and  of  the  havoc  which  be  made  among  the  enemy  "  hewing  their 
heads  off  one  and  one,  as  they  came  out  by  the  wicket ".  Even 
William  could  admire  the  feat  of  the  fiuthless  Engliabman ;  but  to 
the  Norman  fugitives  who  brought  bim  the  disastrous  tidings  his 
bearing  was  less  magnanimous.  The  story  goes  that  evei^  man  of 
them  lost  his  nose  and  his  right  hand.  And  tite  story  may  well  be 
true.  The  penalties  of  the  age  were  ruthless,  and  William  was 
never  a  lenient  judge  of  his  subordinates. 

lite  rebels  and  their  Danish  allies  were  not  long  in  learning  Minor 
that  he  was  a  general  of  another  stamp  than  Wilham  Malet.  The  ^^"^ 
Dews  of  the  victory  at  York  iras  a  spark  which  kindled  many  fires. 
The  men  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  mustered  in  force  to  the  si^e  of 
Montacute ;  those  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  marched  on  Exeter  to 
expel  the  Norman  garrison ;  the  casUe  of  Shrewsbury  was  threatened 
by  Eadric  the  Wild  and  his  Webhmen.  A  tiro  might  have  doubted 
by  what  plan  to  meet  so  many  dangen.  William  had  no  doubts. 
He  left  the  minor  risings  to  be  quelled  by  his  lieutenants,  and  the 
rejoicings  for  the  fall  of  York  were  scarcely  over  before  he  appeared 
with  a  mounted  force  upon  the  shores  of  the  Humber.  There, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent,  the  Danes  had  beached 
their  ships  and  formed  their  winter-quarters.  But  at  the  news  of 
the  King's  approach  they  fled,  first  to  the  coast  of  Lindsey,  and 
then,  as  he  stiU  held  to  the  pursuit,  to  Holdemess  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  estuary,  where  for  want  of  ihips  he  could  not  reach  them. 
WiUUmjnLeaTing  a  force  in  Lindsey  to  watch  their  further  moTement§, 
William  wheeled  round  to  the  west,  and  at  Staflbrd  crushed  without 
difficulty  an  inchoate  insurrection  of  the  Mercians  which  threatened 
bis  communications.  Then  came  the  news  that  the  Danes,  weary 
of  their  bleak  quarters  in  the  Humber,  were  on  tiie  mardi  to  hold 
the  Yule-tide  feast  in  York.  He  pushed  forward  to  the  Aire ; 
although  that  river,  swollen  by  the  rains  and  guarded  by  rebels, 
caused  him  a  delay  of  three  weeks,  an  unwatched  ford  was  at  length 
discovered,  and  by  a  long  circuit  through  the  hills  of  ^e  West 
Riding  he  descended  upon  York.  Once  more  the  main  body  of 
the  Danes  escaped  him,  though  a  few  remained  to  aid  the  English 
in  defending  the  city.  Their  resistance  was  stubborn,  but  the  ci^ 
was  not  provisioned  for  a  siege  i  whei  a  Danish  force  had  attempted 
and  failed  to  break  the  blockade,  surrender  was  inevitable.'  Again 
the  city  received  a  garrison;  again  castles  were  commenced ;  and 
the  worii  of  the  rebels  was  utterly  undone.  It  only  remained  to  cut 
off  their  supplies  and  to  make  an  example  of  the  province  which 
had  harboured  them.  For  the  best  part  of  two  months  William 
was  engaged  in  harrying  the  cutUvated  lands  between  the  Ouse  and 
Tyne. 
Hwrjing  The  district  over  which  he  passed  is  naturally  less  fertile  than 
Nmth,  ^^  south  of  England  ;  and  the  inhabitants  had  never  been  allowed 
i<:«9  to  develop  the  resources  of  their  Und.  Wbat  the  ruds  of  the  Dane 
and  Scot  left  untouched  was  often  destroyed  in  the  private  wars  of 
the  Northumbrian  aristocracy.  Still  In  the  upland  dales  and  river 
valleys  there  were  numerous  villages  and  wealthy  churches ;  on  the 
coast  a  few  ports  like  Whitby  could  boast  a  measure  of  prosperity ; 
there  were  substantial  results  to  be  shown  for  cratnries  of  occupa- 
tion. Tliese  William  set  himself  to  destroy  with  method  and  de- 
hberation,  sparing  neither  land  nor  men.  It  is  true  that  beyond  the 
Tees  his  march  caused  little  loss  of  life,  but  this  was  merely  because 
the  inhabitants  had  time  to  escape  across  the  Tyne.  In  York- 
shire, where  there  was  less  time  to  learn  and  to  forestall  his  plans, 
every  village  through  which  he  passed  became  a  scene  of  massacre. 
A  few  miserable  refugees  lurked  in  the  hills  and  supported  existence 
on  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  and  cats.    Others  sold  themselves  into 
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dswtrj ;  "  tiie^  bowed  their  hewls  for  meat  in  the  evil  dft^"  to 
quote  the  grin  expresslflo  of  a  contampornry  doeamcnt*  'Hie 
devastation  was  complete ;  &om  York  to  Dniham  there  wai  not 
left  a  single  inhabited  village  when  the  Conqueror  rtajed  hii  hand ; 
and  in  this  state  the  land  ww^finiiari  until,  some  years  later,  a  few 
devoted  monks  ventnted  oat  into  the  wilderness  to  repair  the 
rained  churches  and  to  till  the  deaeried  fields.*  The  land  between 
the  Tees  and  Tyne  lecovered  mors  quickly  &om  the  blow  than 
Yorkshire ;  the  tenants  at  St.  Cuthbert  had  at  least  saved  their 
lives,  and  some  returned  in  time  to  their  devastated  farms.  But 
even  in  this  r^ion  there  were  phuea  of  importance,  satk  as  Janow 
and  Wearmouth,  which  never  reganied  their  lost  prosperity :  and 
for  Yorkshbe  we  have  the  evid^Me  of  Domesday  Book  to  firo-n 
the  extent  and  tasting  nature  of  the  desolatioD.  To  take  but  one 
example,  the  district  of  Amundemen  is  returned  as  having  had 
sixty-two  villagea  in  the  Confsoor's  time ;  all  but  iixt«en  wue  lying 
waste  in  the  year  1087,  and  io  the  ftirtunate  coeeptions  there  was 
left  only  a  miBorable  remnant  of  the  former  peculation.  Thae 
had  been  little  or  no  distainiination  between  the  innocent  and 
gaUty.  The  lands  of  churdies  sufiered  equally  with  those  of  rebels, 
and  the  submissivenesa  <rf  Edwin  md  Morcar  availed  little  to  their 
Yorkshire  tenants. 

The  leaders  of  the  rebeUi<m  were  treated  more  leniently  than  Dewnm 
the  rank  and  file.     Grospatric,  from  bis  stroag^Mild  at  Bamborough,  ^^ 
sent  to  sue  for  pardon,  and  obtained  it.    Judging  the  good-faith  1070 
of  othera  by  his  own,  he  did  not  ventuze  within  William's  reach  ; 
but  Waltheo^  who  showed  a  men*  confiding  dispositioo,  was  re- 
warded not  only  with  the  restoration  of  his  earidom,  but  also  with 
the  hand  of  the  Conqucovr's  niece,     llieee  defections  and  the  flight 
of  the  Atheling  to  Scotland  left  the  national  party  without  a  head, 
uttksa  they  could  prevail  on  Swayn  to  pursue  his  venture  single- 
handed.     But  of  this  there  was  no  hope.     Sweyn  had  contented 
himself  with  acting  through  a  Uentenont  who  was  Mther  de^iondait 

'  Codtx  DiplomaUcut,  iv.,  363. 

■  Betides  Orderic,  the  fti&ovina  aatboiltiet  give  valiuble  dettuU :  !Hine«n  of 
Dnrtum,  H.  R.,  pp.  188,  iSg,  and  H.  B.  D..  iii.,  |  2a.  W,  Malmesbufy,  G.  R.,  iij.,  | 
349.  G.  P.,  pp.  308.10.  Rftine,  Hiilorldiuo/yori,  ii.,  pp.  107,361,363.  ChronitU 
o/Bmi/uuh,  p.  90  (R.  S.I.  The  state  of  the  North  about  loSo-iioo  t«  iUoHrated  by 
a  document  in  the  Wkitby  Cartulary,  p.  xszrui.,  lecountins  the  tribulationa  of  that 
riace ;  by  Ailred's  account  of  Hexham  (Raine,  Priorj  o/Htikam,  i.,  p.  igi} ;  by 
Simeon,  JT.  R;  p.  aoi,  etc. 
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or  corrupt.    Bribed,  u  it  was  conjectured,  bj  William,  Jarl  Osbiran 
withdrew  his  fleet  in  the  sammer  of  1070.     Retreating  as  he  had 
come,  he  paused  at  London  to  sign  a  treaty  in  his  master's  name, 
and  then  disappeared  from  English  shores, 
wgiltun  Before  the  Danes  had  finally  departed  William  completed  his 

Wm?  work  by  ravaging  the  diires  of  Stafford,  Derby,  and  Chester,  all 
1070 '  more  or  less  involved  in  recent  risings.  It  was  still  the  winter 
season  and  hia  mercenary  troops  rebelled  at  the  prospect  of  a  march 
through  the  wild  Peak  country.  The  king  disdained  to  expostu- 
late with  those  whom  he  had  not  the  power  of  threatening,  and 
coldly  informed  them  that  he  at  least  would  not  turn  back ;  others 
might  do  as  they  thought  fit.  Ilie  rebuke  was  effectual;  the 
mutineers  followed  him  pati^itly  through  swamps  and  streams,  over 
pathless  heights  and  moots,  until  at  length,  after  many  dangers 
braved  and  atrocities  committed  tiwy  drew  rein  beneath  the  penin- 
sular rock  of  Chester.  The  citizens,  already  cowed  by  a  repulse 
which  they  had  suffered  in  Eadric's  company  at  Shrewsbury,  seem 
to  have  submitted  without  resistance ;  but  they  were  not  allowed 
to  go  scot-free,  and  we  are  told  that  206  houses — almost  one  half 
of  the  entire  number  in  the  city — were  destroyed.  Even  so  Ches- 
ter was  more  fortunate  than  the  open  country  throuf^  which  the 
King  had  coma  A  Worcestershire  writer  tdls  a  piteous  stoiy  of 
the  starving  country  people  who  flocked  southward  to  beg  tlieir 
bread  at  the  doors  of  Evesham  and  other  monasteriea'  It  is 
small  wonder  that  the  first  Earl  of  Chests  appointed  by  the 
King,  his  step-son  the  Fleming  Gerbod,  found  the  fief  little  to 
his  liking  and  went  home  to  fight  in  the  domestic  wars  of 
Flanders,  or  that  for  some  time  f^ter  William's  march  no 
Norman  fmest  dared  show  his  face  in  those  harried  and  resentful 
r^ons. 

Still,  the  wars  of  independence  seemed  to  have  reached  their 
end.  llie  rifdngs  of  Southern  and  Western  England  had  collapsed 
before  the  energy  of  the  King's  lieutenants ;  and  it  was  a  hopeful 
sign  for  the  future  that,  both  at  Exeter  and  at  Montacute,  the 
Norman  cause  had  been  supported  by  a  number  of  the  native  English. 
Shortly  after  the  submission  of  Chester  Eadric  the  Wild,  the  last 
rebel  of  note  who  still  remained  in  arms,  came  to  the  King  and 
made  his  peace. 

■  Chron.  Bv^tkam,  p.  90. 
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But  there  ms  one  more  centre  of  resistance  left,  and  at  the  Ontbrok 
eleventh  hour  a  new  leader  came  forward  to  rouK  the  conquered  ^^^ 
nation  for  a  last  attempt  at  freedom.  In  the  ^-country  a  warm 
welcome  had  been  given  to  Jarl  Osbiom  and  the  sodb  of  Sweyn. 
Ilie  fact  was  duly  noted  by  the  Conqueror^  and  when  the  abbacy 
of  Peterborough,  lymg  on  the  outakirts  of  the  disafTected  region, 
was  vacated  by  the  death  of  Abbot  Brand  (November  27,  1069), 
his  office  was  given  to  Turold  of  Fecamp,  who  had  already  shown, 
duiing  a  brief  tenure  of  Ox  abbacy  of  Mahnesbuiy,  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  of  a  ruler  and  a  wanior.^  He  set  out  for  the 
atxae  of  his  new  duties ;  imd  when  he  readied  Stamf<nrd  the  news 
that  a  Norman  had  been  appointed  ran  like  wildfire  through  the  fens. 
Certain  of  the  Peterborough  tenants  sent  to  the  Danish  fleet,  then 
lying  at  Ely,  and  offered  their  aid  as  guides  to  the  famous  Golden 
Borough,  that  the  treasures  which  Saxon  kings  and  magnates  had 
bestowed  might  not  become  the  prey  of  Frenchmen.  The  invitation 
was  accepted  with  alacrity,  and  ihe  Danes  showed  their  affection  for 
the  monastery  by  stripping  it  bare  and  dispersing  the  community. 
When  Turold,  a  few  days  later,  rode  into  Peterborough  with 
eight-score  Norman  kni^ts  behind  him,  he  found  a  smoking 
heap  of  ruins  and  no  man  to  greet  him  save  one  nek  monk  in 
the  infirmary.  From  the  minster  everything  of  value  had  been 
taken;  shrines  and  crosses  and  goepel-books  and  vestments,  the 
abbot's  crosier,  the  golden  crown  and  foot-stool  of  the  great  Christ 
in  the  rood-loft,  all  were  gone  to  swell  the  booty  in  the  pirate 
camp  at  Ely.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Turold  or  his 
master  would  pardon  the  En^ishmen  who  had  suggested  such  an 
outrage.  He  Peterborough  tenants  resolved  that,  with  Danish 
help  or  without  it,  they  would  hold  oat  to  the  last  extremity; 
and  after  the  departure  of  the  fleet  they  fortified  themselves  in 
Ely.  Their  leader  was  one  Hereward,*  a  man  who  had  shown  Hnewaid 
the  Danes  the  way  to  Peterborough ;  of  his  antecedents  we  can 
say  nothing  with  confid^ce  except  that  he  was  a  tenant  of  Peter- 
borough, holding  lands  in  the  south-west  of  Lincolnshire,  on  the 
edge  of  the  fen-country  and  not  far  &om  the  manor  of  Bourne 
with  which  his  name  is  linked  in  legends.  To  the  same  source  we 
owe  the  information  that  he  was  a  son  of  LeoMc,  Earl  Godwin's 
rival,  or  otherwise  connected  with  the  House  of  Mercia  to  which 
>  W.  MaJmMb.,  0.  P.,  p.  430.  'See  the  Appendix, 
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tbe  manor  of  Bourne  originally  belonged.  The  tradition  comes  to 
nfl  through  late  and  doubtful  channels  ;  it  may  have  been  perrerted 
to  gratify  the  pride  of  families  claiming  descent  from  the  last  of 
Saxon  leaden.  There  is  an  antecedent  probability  that  one  whose 
lead  was  accepted  without  question  by  men  of  the  noblest  English 
blood  belonged  to  no  mean  stock.  But  in  our  most  authentic 
sources  of  information  Hereward  appears,  like  Eadric,  only  after  he 
has  risen  to  a  poatioo  of  command.  At  an  early  date  English 
poems  were  written  in  honour  of  the  hero  and  sung  throughout 
the  fen-land.  A  part  of  one,  professing  to  be  founded  on  a  work  of 
Hereward's  own  diaplun,  has  been  preserved  in  a  Latin  para- 
phrase.' It  describes  how  he  was  outlawed  at  the  petition  of  his 
own  father,  passed  through  marvellous  adventures  in  Bemicia,  Ire- 
land, and  Cornwall,  and  then  took  service  with  the  Count  of 
Flanders ;  how  the  news  of  the  Conquest  brought  him  back  to  Eng- 
land, to  avenge  the  murder  of  hie  brother  by  the  Normans ;  and 
how  he  purged  his  home  of  alien  intruden.  Whatever  may  be 
the  substratum  of  Cut  which  underlies  the  story,  trutii  and  fable 
are  so  closely  interwoven  in  it  that  one  can  hardly  venture  on  the 
task  of  separating  them.  We  are  on  somewhat  firmer  ground 
when  we  come  to  the  stories  which  bear  on  the  defmce  of  Ely ;  * 
but  even  here  we  are  baffled  by  the  problem  of  arranging  the 
anecdotes  in  their  proper  sequence  and  of  extracting  a  continuous 
The  Hoe-  narrative  from  them.  Some  of  them  appear  to  come  &om  men 
*!;*^  who  had  been  present  at  Ely  and  were  well  acquainted  with  Here- 
ward and  his  belongings.  The  hero  himself  is  graphically  described : 
a  man  short  and  stoutly  made  but  wondo-fuUy  sgile  for  his  build, 
ccHispicuous  for  his  long  golden  hair,  with  an  oval  &£e  and  eye* 
whi^  were  of  a  light  colour  but  not  exactly  matched.  Hia 
Flemish  wife  Torfrida  is  a  more  mysterious  figure,  whose  very 
strangeness  is  perhaps  a  gnarantee  <d  tjw  narrator's  fidelity  to  Cut ; 
a  lady  skilled  in  magic  and  given  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts, 
who  excelled  all  womankind  in  her  luxury  yet  often  displayed  a 
man's  sagacity  in  meetii^  every  sort  of  danger;  so  that  when 
she  separated  from  her  husband  many  evils  fell  upon  him  for 

'  The  Gttta  Htrewardi,  printed  in  the  Mcond  voltune  of  Michel's  Chroniqiui 
Anglo-Nonuutdtt  and  in  the  Rolla  edition  of  Gaii 


■  See  etpecially  the  HUtoria  ElUniit,  Bk.  II.,  g|  102  S.,  which  relates  two  aieges, 
Becond  apparently  a  doplicate  of  the  first.    The  writei  Dsed  good  material,  but 
with  tittle  ikilli  bis  confuuonaare  explained  by  hia  own  statement  (II.,  (107)  that  be 
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wBDt  of  her  advice,  and  he  would  often  confess  that  thingt  did 
not  go  as  well  witii  him  u  in  her  day.^  Except  for  the  pemonal 
truts  which  they  aSbrd,  tfane  ballad  fragments  are  valueless  as 
history.  But  tiieir  existence  is  a  fact  which  should  not  pass 
unnoticed.  They  are  the  matenal  from  i^ch,  under  more  favooi^ 
able  circumstances,  an  English  epic  id  the  Conquest  mi^t  have 
been  constructed.  The  Herewaid  whom  they  portray  is  the  ideal 
Englishman  as  conceived  by  the  subjects  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  it 
is  instructive  to  compare  William,  as  he  stands  revealed  in  history 
with  the  Herevard  of  legend  llie  &ilure  c^  the  patriotic  cause 
becomes  more  intelligible  when  the  typical  patriot  is  contrasted 
with  the  ctmqaeror  point  by  point;  the  one  high-spirited, 
resourceful,  and  adventurous,  but  inconsequent  and  devoid  of 
general  ideas;  the  other  solid,  methodical,  tenaoous,  a  scientific 
general  and  statesman,  far  righted  in  his  plans,  immovable  in 
his  purpose. 

Here  ward's  rising  first  became  impt^tant  when  the  Earls 
Edwin  and  Mwcar  [woclaimed  their  sympathy  with  it  I7  an  abrupt  The  D«- 
departure  from  the  court  (1071).  Edwin  indeed  soon  ceased  to  be^^^^ 
a  danger.  After  six  months  of  aimless  wandering  among  the 
Welsh,  the  Scots,  and  the  English,  he  was  treacherously  slsdn  by 
his  own  men.  But  Morcar  reaidied  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  and  his  name 
was  sufficient  to  bring  together  all  the  northern  leaden  who  were 
still  unreconciled  with  William  Although  the  day  of  great  re- 
hellions  was  ova*  there  were  men  enough  in  the  isle  to  make  the 
King  uneasy,  and  he  came  in  person  "  with  ship-fyrd  and  with  !and- 
fyrd  "  to  conduct  the  si^e.  He  encountered  an  obstinate  resistance 
BO  long  as  the  garrison  of  Ely  kept  faith  with  one  another.  An  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  island  by  a  causeway  resulted  in  disaster.  Bere- 
ward  and  his  men  set  fire  to  the  rushes  in  the  tea ;  the  causemy, 
luilt  of  trees  and  beaou  and  hurdles,  was  totally  consumed ;  and 
the  same  fate  befell  a  witch-wife  whom,  in  deference  to  the  super- 
stitions of  his  Boldiers,  William  had  placed  upon  a  wooden  tower 
to  assist  the  forlorn  hope  with  her  incantations.  But  treachery  waa 
afterwaTds  brou^t  into  play.  According  to  one  version  it  was 
Morcar  who  insiaied  on  surrender  because  he  put  &ith  in  the  King's 
false  [Homises.  Tbn  local  story  said  that  the  monks  of  Ely  gave 
the  King  admiiaifm,  upon  being  threatesied  with  the  loss  of  all  thcar 

■  See  tbe  Quta,  p.  337  (R.  S.)  snd  the  pteado-Ingnlph  in  Fnlmsn,  p.  fij. 
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lands  outside  the  isle.  By  one  means  or  another  William  made 
himself  master  of  Ely  before  the  year  was  ended.  H^vward 
and  his  sworn  companions  effected  their  escape  to  the  Bnineswald ; 
Morcar  and  the  other  leaders  lost  tiieir  liberty  for  good  and  all ;  the 
men  of  humbler  rank  were  mutilated  and  dismissed.  Tlie  monks  of 
Ely  ButFered  treatment  which  clears  them  of  treachery  or  convicts 
the  King  of  faithlessness.  William  indeed  made  an  offering  of  a 
mark  of  gold  at  the  sbrine  of  their  patroness  St,  jEthelthryth ;  but 
he  exacted  from  her  unworthy  servants  a  6ne  which  could  only  be 
paid  by  stripping  her  church  of  its  most  preeioua  ornaments. 
The  End  The  later  adventures  of  Hereward  are  narrated  in  some  detail 
ward"'"^  by  the  ballads,  but  possess  no  hiHtorical  importance.  Outlaws 
flocked  to  his  standard  in  the  Bruneswald,  and  for  some  time  he 
remained  a  scourge  to  the  Normans  of  the  fen-land.  The  highest 
estimate  of  his  forces  puts  them  at  a  total  of  700  men ;  his  bio- 
grapher says  that  he  had  no  more  than  100  mounted  and  SOO 
unmounted  men  with  a  few  croes-bowmen  and  aichers.*  But  the 
fyrds  of  nine  counties  were  unable  to  dislodge  him,  and  William 
was  glad  to  grant  him  peace  on  honourable  terms.  Of  his  after- 
history  there  are  two  widely  difierent  accounts.  One  relates  how 
he  was  slain  by  private  enemies  in  1073  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  starting  with  the  King  for  Maine ;  but  according  to  the  Geata 
he  lived  for  many  years  and  died  a  quiet  death.'  The  question  is 
insoluble  and  of  no  great  moment.  Hereward's  career  as  a  national 
leader  ended  with  his  flight  from  Ely.  llienceforward  William 
was  the  undisputed  King  of  England. 
Settlement  There  was  still  some  danger  that  Scotland  would  take  up  the 
hose  sister  Margaret  bad  been  lately 
'Die  slight  memorials  of  Margaret's 
career  which  we  possess,  the  life  by  Turgot,  the  chapel  in  Edin- 
bw^  castle,  the  book  of  Devotions  in  the  Bodleian  library,  have 
served  to  perpetuate  tbe  l^end  of  her  saintlinesa  But  the  love 
of  power  and  &mily  affection  were  deeply  rooted  in  her  nature ; 
and  her  marriage  was  followed  by  a  revival  of  Malcolm's  interest 
in  her  brother's  fortunes.  In  1072  William  thou^t  it  necessary 
to  overawe  Scotland  by  an  exhibition  of  armed  force.  Accom- 
panied by  a  fleet  he  marched  through  Lothian  to  tbe  Forth.  The 
Scots  retreated  before  him,  and  he  found  the  country  no  better  than 
>  Gttia,  p.  393  (R  S.).    Gainuit,  5554.        *  Qaimar,  5603.    Gtita,  ad  fix. 
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a  wilderness.  But  at  Abemethy  he  was  met  by  Malcolm.  A  treaty 
was  arranged  and  among  otberhostagesMaJcolm  gave  his  son.  The 
exact  terms  of  the  treaty  have  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
vetsy.  It  seems  clear  that  Malcolm  received  a  grant  of  lands  in 
England  and  at  the  some  time  did  homage  to  William.  But  the 
question  still  reauuna  whether  this  homage  was  for  Scotland  or 
only  for  the  English  fief.  The  practical  results  of  the  treaty  were 
threefold.  It  postponed  for  some  years  a  renewal  of  hostilities 
between  the  two  countries.  It  enabled  William,  for  the  first  time, 
to  deal  freely  with  the  lands  between  the  Tyne  and  Tweed  ;  an 
opportunity  of  which  he  availed  himself  to  degrade  Gospatric 
from  his  earldom  and  confer  it  upon  Waltbeof,  the  meet  highly 
tiivoured  of  the  loyal  English  Finally  the  treaty  secured  the 
expulsion  of  the  Atheling  from  Scotland.  After  a  visit  to 
Flanders,  where  he  received  hospitality  but  no  encouragement,  and 
an  attempt  to  visit  France  which  was  frustrated  by  a  storm,  the 
luckless  claimant  took  Malcolm's  good  advice  and  made  his  peace 
with  William.  The  King  of  England  readily  granted  favourable 
terms  to  one  who,  though  contemptible  as  a  leader,  might  be  em- 
ployed with  eilect  by  the  unscrupulous  kings  of  Edinburgh  and 
Paris.  Edgar  received  a  pension  and  an  estate  in  Hertfordshire ; 
he  became  a  favourite  at  Court,  and  a  bye-word  for  simplicity, 
although,  for  one  brief  period  of  three  years,  he  showed  as  regent 
of  Scotland  some  statesmanlike  ability  (1097-1100).  He  found  in 
William's  eldest  son  a  congenial  spirit ;  they  travelled  in  company 
on  the  first  Crusade ;  and  the  last  appearance  of  the  Atheling  in 
history  b  at  the  field  of  Tindiebrai,  where  he  fought  on  Robert's 
side.  More  fortunate  than  his  patron  be  received  a  full  pardon 
from  Henry  I.,  and  lived  obscurely  in  a  private  station  to  extreme 
old  age.* 

>  W.  Malmetb.,  O.  A.,  iii„  1 151.    A.  S.  C.  {E.  text),  t.a.  1085. 
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TBE  BEOBOANIBATION  OF  EKQUIND 

Char.  \Tl/^^  ^^  y^*'  1072  we  enter  upon  the  second  stage  of 
?£?*  **.  V V  William's  reiga  The  next  fifteen  years  were,  for  Eng- 
Mcaanrei  land,  comparatively  peaceful ;  the  events  whidi  mark  them  are  for 
the  most  part  events  on  a  foreign  soil,  the  results  of  a  continental 
policy  which,  although  Norman  in  its  origin  and  objects,  depended 
upon  the  resources  of  England  for  success  and  had  the  efil^  of 
mftlting  England  a  member  of  the  European  system.  These  events, 
small  in  themselves,  but  prophetic  of  the  future  and  eloquent  of 
the  change  in  England's  relations  with  the  surrounding  world, 
must  be  noticed  in  tbeir  place.  But  first  it  will  be  well  to  describe 
the  steps  by  which,  in  the  course  of  these  fifteen  years,  the  State, 
the  Church,  and  the  relations  of  the  two,  were  transftn'med  te  suit 
the  ideas  of  William  and  his  councillors ;  and  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  new  order  of  things  which  ensued  from  the  grafting  of  Norman 
ideals  upon  English  traditions,  of  feudal  upon  Anglo-Saxon  law. 
WUItam  was  no  l^islator.  The  law-book  known  as  the  Lois  de 
Guillauime  is  a  late  and  unauthorised  compilation  of  customs  col- 
lected from  all  kinds  of  sources.'  The  authentic  Leges,  when 
stripped  of  later  accretions,  are  neither  numerous  nor  important 
except  as  indications  of  a  loiger  policy.  The  most  significant  of 
them  was  a  statement  of  the  King's  conservative  intentions  in  res- 
pect of  private  law ;  *'  I  command  that  all  men  have  and  hold  the 
law  of  Eadward  with  those  additions  which  I  have  ordained  for  the 
advantage  of  the  English  people  ".*  Beyond  these  we  have  only 
an  ordinance  separating  the  spiritual  from  the  secular  law-courts,' 

'  Matike,  LoU  dt  BuUaimM,  p.  Iti. 

*  S*Uct  Ctiaritn,  p.  84.  Thii  veftion  of  the  Leget,  from  the  Ttxhu  Rcffmdi, 
it  ntOK  •uthentic  tbui  the  loiiger  venion  which  U  printed  in  the  Fotdtra  boa  the 
Red  Book  of  the  Excheqaet. 

*StUctCharltTt,p.S$.     Piobablyof  the  year  1076  (B&hmer,  Ki'rab  lUbf  Stoat, 
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and  some  eodeiiartical  cuunm  which  William  approved  and  poaaibly 
oamsted  in  framing.'  He  had  little  inclination  and  leas  tqititude  fin- 
expressing  bii  policy  in  genend  terms.  It  is  only  by  analysing  and 
compaiii^  Ihb  administrative  measures  that  ve  discover  the  general 
principlea  which  nndouhtedlj  underiay  his  goremment ;  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  say  whether  he  foresaw  the  full  efiacts  of  his  most 
odefacated  measures.  But  for  oar  present  purpose  it  is  racnv  im- 
portant to  ofaserre  what  he  actually  effiicted  than  to  ask  what  he 
may  have  intended. 

In  the  distribution  of  coofiscated  laads  he  followed  a  course  The  Qteu 
which  was  su^ested  by  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Norman  dnkae^'^ 
and  facilitated  by  the  manner  of  the  Conquest  Fnglanr^  was 
reduced,  as  we  have  seen,  piecemeal ;  and  every  Norman  of  coo- 
aequenoe  who  shared  in  each  new  enterprise  clamoured  fw  a  por- 
tion of  its  spoils.  Hence,  when  ihe  conquest  and  the  division 
were  complete,  many  bacons  had  been  invested  with  enormous  fie&, 
but  these  were  as  a  rule  oon^xMod  of  manors  scattered  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England;  uid  the  settlers  had  no  more 
prcMpcct  of  establishing  dependent  principahtiea  in  F-ngU"<1  tiuui 
formerly  in  Normandy.  But  in  Normandy  it  had  been  the  rule  to 
bestow  ^ipanages  of  unusual  siie  and  compactness  on  the  relatitms 
and  connections  of  the  ducal  house ;  and  the  fief  of  Belize  upon 
the  border  of  Maine  was  an  isolated  but  a  striking  precedent  for 
the  appointment  of  local  viceroys  with  unusual  powers  to  protect 
and  extend  a  disputed  frontier.  Such  appanages  and  viceroyalties 
made  their  appearance  on  a  la^er  scale  in  Enj^and.*  Of  the 
Conqueror's  half-brothers,  Odo  of  Bayeux  received  the  greater  part 
at  'Ksnty  and  Robert  (tf  Mortain  the  greater  part  of  Cornwall,  cadi 
with  the  title  and  powers  of  an  earl  in  his  own  shire.  William  vi 
Waxenne,  the  husband  of  iiie  Conqueror's  step-daughter  Gundrada, 
became  Earl  of  Surrey*;  ^lile  Odo  of  Champagne,  who  had  married 
Willian's  sister,  is  said  to  have  received  the  Honour  of  Holdemess 
althon^  the  grant,  if  actually  made,  was  posterior  to  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Domesday  Book.  Such  grants  as  these  were  probably 
suggested  by  famify  feeling  rathsr  than  by  political  oMtndetations. 
But  other  positions  of  no  less  importance  were  conferred  on  men 

>  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nop.,  i.,  p.  6.    Wilkint,  CoMiUa,  L,  p.  367.     Vita  Lat^ramd, 
|33l«LGile.). 

<  8m  the  Appendix. 

■Pdluipe  not  till  the  next  reign.    See  Orderic,  iii.,  ai?  snd  note. 
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whoae  soldierly  abilities  formed  their  chief  title  to  promotion.  In 
the  west,  Hugh  Lupus,  who  succeeded  Gerbod  ttie  Fleming  in 
the  earldom  of  Chester,  Roger  of  Montgomery  the  Earl  of  Shrop- 
shire, and  William  Fitzosbem  Earl  of  Hereford,  were  either  the 
sole  or  the  greatest  tenantB-in-chirf  in  their  respective  shires ;  they 
legislated,  appointed  sherifis,  did  justice,  and  made  war  upon  the 
Welsh  with  aJntqat  as  much  freedom  as  a  Count  of  Maine  or 
Anjou  enjoyed  in  his  own  sphere.  Similarly  in  the  north  the 
Honour  of  Ridimond  was  conferred  &st  on  Brient  of  Penthi^rre 
and,  when  he  died,  upon  his  brother  Alain ;  >  while  the  earldom 
of  Bemicia  passed  from  Goapafaic  to  Waltheof^  from  Waltheof 
to  Walcher  bishop  of  Durham,  th^i  to  a  certain  Alberic,  and 
finally  to  Robert  Mowbray.  In  districis  leas  disturbed  by  national 
resistance  and  foreign  invasion  some  aualt^us  but  less  extensive 
grants  were  made.  Thus  Ralph  the  Staller  acquired  the  earldom 
of  Norfolk  and  the  custody  of  Norwich  Castle ;  while  in  other  caacB 
a  pow^ul  baroD  received  one  or  more  shrievalties  which  he  con- 
trived to  moke  hereditary  and  the  first  step  to  an  earldom.  Of 
these  successful  aspirants  Hugh  of  Beaumont  at  Warwick  is  a  good 
example.  Such  an  increase  of  dignity  did  not  always  mean  enlarged 
The  Earli  authority.  In  £act  nothing  was  further  from  William's  thoughts  than 
under  the  (^  allow  any  but  the  most  favoured  and  indispensable  of  Ms  lieu- 
tenants  to  enj<^  the  ancient  powers  of  an  earl.'  It  was  not  enough 
for  him  that,  of  the  older  and  larger  earldoms,  Mercia  and  Nor- 
thumbria  (in  the  original  sense)  could  be  suppressed  after  the  final 
ruin  of  Edwin  and  Moit»r;  orthat  Huntingdon  and  Northampton, 
on  the  &U  of  Waltheof,  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  nonentity, 
Simon  of  St  liz,  who  was  probably  recommended  as  much  by  his 
insignificance  as  by  his  marriage  with  Waltheofs  daughter.  The 
rights  of  the  lesser  earis  were  diminished  whenever  opportunities 
occurred,  and  had  become  comparatirely  sli^t  at  the  end  of 
William's  reign.  They  may  have  led  the  militaiy  forces  of  their 
earldoms;  they  may  have  held  demesne-lands  in  virtue  of  their 
office.'  But  the  only  right  which  they  indubitably  enjoyed  van 
that  of  recdving  the  third-pemty  from  the  profits  of  the  shire- 

'  De  la  Botdnie,  RitMrt  dt  Brtlagnt,  lii.,  p.  35. 
*See  Appendix,  "TheEulBof  the  Noniun  Period". 

'See  tbe/iuii(.  Cnvtt  Jo  rtztMK^nuii,  d.  45,  for  *  mention  of  the"  comitalea 
vUloe^uae  pertinent  ad  comiutnm";  andRonnd,  A£.,  p.  114,  for  an  instance  of  such 
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court  and  in  some  cases  the  third-penny  of  a  borough's  revenues. 
In  matters  of  justioe  and  finance,  and  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  local  government,  the  King  preferred  to  act  either  through  ex- 
traordinary conunissionen  in  whom  we  may  see  the  descendants  of 
the  Carolingian  missi  and  the  prototypes  of  the  Kngliah  Justices  in 
Eyre,  or  else  through  the  sherifis  who,  although  usually  of  baronial 
ramk,  were  attached  to  the  royal  mterests  by  the  conscwusness 
that  their  offices  might  be  taken  from  them  at  a  momenf  s  notice. 
It  was  through  the  sheriff  that  tiie  King  in  general,  controlled  not 
only  the  earls  bat  the  whole  body  of  the  baronage,  chastisii^  the 
least  osurpatioD,  and  noting  the  least  sign  of  discontent. 

This  constant  surveillaooe  produced  a  widespread  irritation ;  The  RU- 
and  in  the  year  1076  a  rebellion  broke  out  which,  although  ulti-'^^'^ 
mately  joined  by  few,  received  iu  its  early  stages  some  ooanteDaoce  107s 
from  a  number  of  the  most  infiuentiol  lords  and  prelates.  It  hegan 
with  Ri^er,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Ralph  Guader,  Eari  of  Norfolk, 
two  barons  of  the  younger  generation.  Ihe  original  grievance 
was  the  ptt^bition  of  a  marriage  which  had  been  arranged  be- 
tween Ralph  and  the  nster  of  his  friend.  It  was  aggravated 
by  the  conduct  of  royal  sheriffi  who  asserted  rights  of  jorisdic- 
taon  over  Ralph's  estates;'  and  the  aggrieved  youths  ransadied 
the  history  of  WilUam's  career 'for  examples  of  ingratitude  and 
perfidy,  with  wbkh  to  stir  the  sympathies  of  their  equals  and 
inferiors.  In  the  absence  of  the  Khig  from  England  the  forbidden 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  publicity  and  splendour.  Under 
cover  of  the  bridal  feast,  a  conspiracy  took  shape  into  whidi  Earl 
Waltheof  was  enticed.  His  name  was  expected  to  be  valuable 
to  the  enterprise  because  the  two  prime  movers  counted  more  on 
Rngliah  than  on  Norman  help.  They  are  said  to  have  su^^ted 
the  division  of  England  into  three  earldoms  for  themselves  and 
Waltheof,  and  to  have  dangled  the  prospect  of  the  crown  before 
his  ^es.*  The  extravagance  of  these  fHvposab  was  apparent,  and 
the  sincerity  of  the  proposers  more  than  doubtful.  Waltheof  sf>on 
repented  of  engagements  into  which,  if  we  could  trust  his  own 
excuses,  he  had  only  entered  on  compulsion.  He  disclosed  the  plot 
to  Lanfronc,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  Chief  Justiciars  immedi- 

^Lm^rami  Optra.i.,  6^  (etUQUea).    I>ettectxxxvii.,xxxviii.,  xlvi,, in thia collec- 
tion, ate  vttloable  Cm  tlte  bittoiy  of  the  revolt. 

*Ordeiic,  11.,  261.   Cf.  the  Vila  ft  Patuo  Waldfvi  Comitit  (ed.  Michel),  pp.  iia  ff. 
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ately  undertook  to  deal  with  it.  The  alarm  of  the  gOTemment  is 
evinced  bj  the  conciliatory  tone  which  was  at  first  adopted  towards 
Earl  Ralph.  But  when  his  defiance  precipitated  war,  the  weak- 
ness of  his  party  was  at  once  exposed ;  and  Lan&anc  could  soon 
assure  the  King  that  nothing  in  the  situation  called  for  his  return. 
Waltheofs  defection  left  the  earls  without  a  claim  on  English 
Sappres-  sympathy.  Roger,  oo  attempting  to  leave  Hereford  and  efkct 
P?^^^^a  junction  with  his  ally,  found  the  passage  of  the  Seveni  barred 
against  him  by  the  fyid  of  Worcesteishire.  The  loyalty  of  these 
English  troops  was  confirmed  by  the  exhortations  of  two  English 
{delates,  Wul&tan  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  jDtbelwig  Abbot  at 
Evesham ;  ^  Earl  Roger  was  held  at  bay,  while  in  the  east  the  rising 
of  Earl  Ralph  collapsed  before  another  force  of  the  same  char- 
acter. Ral[Jt  had  collected  mercenary  troops  and,  for  his  mother's 
sake,  was  supported  by  some  of  the  Bretons  who  had  shared  in  the 
labours  and  the  booty  of  Mie  Conquest ;  but  he  was  defeated  in  his 
first  encounter  with  the  Justiciars  and  their  English  followers,  and 
fled  to  Norwich  Castle.  His  last  hopes  depended  on  a  fleet  wfaidi 
Sweyo  of  Denmark  had  promised,  but  delayed,  to  send  him.  Leaving 
Norwich  Castle  to  be  defended  by  his  bride  the  earl  sailed  for 
Denmark  to  plead  his  cause  in  peison.  He  obtained  liis  wish 
and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  vessels  shortly  appeared  on  the  East 
Anglian  coast.  But  Norwich  had  already  surrendered  when  the 
fleet  arrived.  The  Danish  captains  consoled  themselves  by  plundei^ 
ing  York  Minster;  but  with  this  exploit  ended  the  last  Danish 
invasion  of  England,  and  the  first  rising  of  the  new  baronage 
against  the  crown. 
Fau  of  The  king's  hand  fell  heavily  upon  the  chief  conspirators,  al> 

Waltbeof  t]jough  he  was  scrupulous  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  penalties  for  treason  were  milder  in  Normandy  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  Earl  Rc^er,  in  virtue  of  liis  Norman  birth,  escaped 
with  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  Waltheof,  in  whose 
innocence  the  King  had  afiected  to  believe  so  long  as  the  rebellion 
lasted  and  English  sympathy  was  still  of  value,  suffered  the  death- 
penalty  {^escribed  for  treason  by  old  English  law.^     He  was  found 

'Flotencc 

*S.C.,  p. fia(Lawof  Alfred).  W.  Malm.,  O.R.,iii.,g  155,  apologiwt  for  William  ; 
Waltheof  had  concealed  pait  of  the  truth  from  William.  Florence,  however,  takes 
die  side  of  Waltbeof,  ana  is  in  such  a  matter  the  preferable  authority.  Ordetic,  ii., 
365,  accuses  Judith  of  informing  against  her  hcsband.  So  the  pseudo-Ingulph, 
p.  71 ;  and  the  Vila  rt  Pattio,  p.  loo. 
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guilty  at  the  same  Council  which  coadenmed  Earl  Roger ;  but  the 
final  sentence  vas  delayed  in  Waltheof  s  case ;  it  was  only  after  five 
nxmths  had  elapsed  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Winchester,  without 
publicity  and  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  for  fear  lest  a  rescue 
might  be  attempted.  Lanfranc,  who  beard  his  last  coDfessioa,  f«o- 
nounced  him  guUtless  of  the  ofience  for  which  he  died.  Although 
we  have  only  the  word  of  English  sympathisers  to  support  the 
theory  that  his  death  was  demanded  by  his  own  wife  and  by 
Normans  who  coveted  his  lands,  it  may  well  have  been  true  that 
William  was  moved  by  other  considerations  than  those  of  abstract 
justice.  He  may  have  been  alarmed  by  the  casual  ofi^  of  the 
consfHratOEB  to  place  Waltheof  on  the  throne ;  he  may  have  felt 
the  temptation  to  sweep  fnm  his  path  the  last  of  the  old  race  of 
English  earls.  The  third  and  principal  oflfender,  Ralph  of  Norfolk,  Later 
was  pursued  by  William's  vengeance  to  the  refuge  which  he  had  ^f^^^ 
found  in  Brittany.  Unable  to  live  at  peace  with  superiors  of  any  Ralph 
kind,  Ralph  plunged  into  a  conspiracy  against  Duke  Hoel  and 
aseisted  Geofltey,  Count  of  Rennes,  to  hold  the  Castle  of  Dol 
against  their  comuKm  lord  In  the  autumn  of  1076  William 
crossed  the  Channel  to  join  with  Hoel  in  the  si^e  of  DoL  Their 
enterprise  failed  of  its  immediate  purpose  since  Philip  of  France 
shook  oif  his  habitual  sloth,  came  up  in  haste,  at  the  invitatioti  of 
the  rebels,  and  raised  the  si^e.'  But  William,  although  humiliated 
for  the  moment  by  his  suzo^n,  had  gained  the  main  object  for 
which  he  undertook  his  expedition.  While  he  lived,  no  baron 
dared  to  emulate  the  example  of  the  &llen  earls. 

How  little  the  King  relaxed  his  jealous  watch  upon  the  baronage  Arre*t  of 
in  later  years  may  be  seal  from  ijie  fate  of  Odo  of  Bayeux,  who  ^''"'''.g- 
had  be«i  one  of  his  most  trusted  agents.  A  bishop  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  knights  whose  garb  he  imitated  than  with  the 
humble  scholars  whose  eulogies  he  purchased  by  his  patronage, 
munificent  in  all  his  tastes,  and  possessed  by  an  ambition  which 
disdained  the  most  honourable  of  subordinate  positions,  Odo  was 
ill  content  with  an  Engliedi  earldom.  Early  in  the  reign  his  en- 
croachments upon  the  estates  of  Canterbury  embroiled  him  with 
the  Prioute  Lanfranc,  and  Ci-om  that  time  Odo's  influence  at  court 

'  Date  in  the  Ckron.  S.  AlbiiU  {Bouquet,  xiL ,  479).  Cf.  aho  Bouquet,  xii.,  479  x., 
and  De  la  Botderie,  HizltnTt  d4  Britagnt,  iii.,  p.  17.  Fieenian'i  account  (iv.,  p,  636) 
is  vitiated  by  his  reliance  on  Otderic  who  confiiMS  the  two  aieges  of  Dol,  in  1076 
and  10S6. 
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had  waned.  Eo  popular  estimatioD  be  was  stiU  the  second  man 
in  England ;  bat  we  know  that  he  waa  excluded  from  cme  or  two 
of  the  commiiaions  of  regency  which  the  King  appointed  during 
his  frequent  visits  to  the  Cmitinent;^  and  even  if  this  exclusion 
was  not  habitual  it  must  have  galled  him.  He  began  to  fonn 
wild  projects  for  his  own  aggrandisement  which  clashed  with 
William's  wishes ;  and  in  108S  he  gathered  his  friends  and  vassals 
for  a  foreign  expedition.  A  current  story  made  Rome  his  destina- 
tion, and  declared  that  he  had  fixed  his  hopes  upon  the  reversion 
of  the  Papacy ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  his  purpose  was  to  inter- 
vene in  the  wars  of  Emperor  and  Pope  and  procure  from  Gr^ory 
Vll.  a  reward  in  the  shape  of  spiritual  or  secular  promotion.* 
Whatever  the  project  it  was  great  enough  to  allure  the  Earl  of 
Chester;  and  tlie  two  were  already  preparing  to  leave  England 
when  the  King,  who  had  been  absfoit  in  Normandy,  was  informed 
of  their  project  and  returned  in  time  to  prohibit  their  departure 
and  arrest  his  half-brother.  The  levying  of  troops  within  the 
kingdom  was  illegal  and  a  menace  to  t^e  peace.  Evoi  if  William 
believed  that  Odo's  mysterious  movements  were  in  no  way  directed 
against  himself  he  could  not  submit  to  see  England  depleted  of  her 
Norman  settlers  by  the  emigration  of  every  magnate  who  nursed 
an  imaginary  grievance.  Odo's  plea  tha^  as  a  bishop,  he  was 
answerable  only  to  the  See  of  Rome  availed  him  nothing.  By 
Lanfranc's  advice  tiie  King  evaded  an  answo-  to  the  abstract  claim 
(based  on  the  forgeries  of  the  Pseudo-lBidore),  and  replied  that  in 
Odo  he  arrested  not  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  but  his  steward  and  the 
Earl  of  Kent.  Odo  remained  in  prison  till  the  King's  death.  No 
punishment  fell  upon  the  Earl  of  Chester ;  nor  do  we  hear  that  any 
of  Odo's  less  important  allies  sufiered  fc^  fais  offence.  The  single 
example  was  sufficient. 
The  Otub  Suspicions  of  the  same  character  led  William  in  1086  to  a  more 
^~f^'^ remarkable  and  sweeping  measure.  The  preceding  year  had  been 
troubled  by  well  founded  rumours  that  C^ut  of  Denmark,  the  son 
and  suoxsBor  of  Sweyn  Estrithsaon,  was  preparing  a  fleet  of  unex- 
ampled size  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  England ;  and  William 

■  Stubba,  C.  H..  i.,  p.  375. 

■Orderic,  iiL,  i88.  The  Roman  d*  Ron,  gaoS  If.,  saggesta  that  the  real  nose  irf 
Odo's  diagiace  wai  z  deaign  to  «ecuie  the  succcMion  for  himiclf.  This  U  to  lome 
extent  confirmed  by  the  Conquenn'i  dath-bed  speech  u  leponed  in  Orderic,  iii.. 
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had  seen  fit  to  import  a  meroenaiy  army  in  the  autumn  and  to 
keep  a  part  of  it  on  foot  throughout  the  winter,  l^e  domestic 
difficulties  of  Cnut  led  to  the  poatponement  of  his  expedition ;  on 
July  lOtfa,  1066,  he  was  assaasinated  and  his  wild  scheme  went  with 
him  to  the  grave.  But  before  this  news  was  known  in  England  the 
King  had  summoned  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  his  tenants  aad 
their  rassals.  It  was  held  on  the  first  of  August,  at  Salisbury,  and 
all  who  attended  were  required  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  be 
King  William's  men  against  all  enemies.  The  form  of  the  oath 
may  have  been  that  whidi  is  given  among  his  authentic  laws.  If 
•o,  Hie  purport  of  the  oath  was  not  altogether  what  is  commonly 
sQf^MMed,  The  recorded  formula  is  evidently  framed  with  an  eye 
to  the  contingencies  of  invasion  and  usurpation.  It  implies  the 
doctrine  that  allegiance  oveiiides  all  other  ties  of  fealty — a  doctrine 
which  was  nothing  new  in  England  or  in  France.  But  the  doctrin* 
is  merely  latent  in  the  oath ;  and  there  are  reasons  for  doubting 
whether  the  doctrine  was  universally  rect^piised  in  England  befrae 
the  reign  of  Hauy  I.  Too  much  importance  bas  been  attached 
to  the  meeting  of  1086,  which  was  a  temporary  expedi^it  to  meet 
a  temporary  danger,  llie  meeting  cannot  possibly  have  included 
all  landowner ;  and  although  it  is  possible  that,  after  the  meeting, 
the  oath  was  t^en  by  the  suitors  of  every  shire-court,  such  (no- 
ceedings  do  not  in  any  way  denote  the  introduction  of  a  new  theory 
of  sovereignty. 

It  is  a  remaricable  testimony  to  the  force  of  custom  that  William  private 
whose  interest  it  was  to  loosen  the  bonds  between  lords  and  their  ^^' 
dependants  should,  on  the  contrary,  have  furthered  the  intro- 
duction of  feudal  tenures  and  feudal  incidents.  It  is  plain  from 
Domesday  Book  that  he  encouraged  the  process  by  which  the 
allodial  freeholdei-  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  was  degraded  to 
the  position  of  a  mesne  tenant.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the  King  allowed 
his  tenants-in -chief  to  assume,  over  all  who  held  of  them,  co^n 
rights  of  jurisdiction  which  they  bad  indeed  enjoyed  as  a  matter 
of  course  on  their  estates  in  Normandy,  but  which  according  to 
the  principles  of  English  law  could  only  be  claimed  in  virtue  of  a 
special  grant  from  the  Crown.^  That  the  Conqueror  was  not 
entirely  ignorant  of  this  theory  may  be  inferred  from  his  charters 
to  religious  houses  in  which  even  the  smallest  rights  of  jurisdiction 

■  See  on  ItaU  sut>)ea  Maickod,  Stlecl  Plfoi  in  Uanorial  Count,  Introd.,  ^lusim. 
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that  may  be  exercised  by  the  recipients  of  his  bounty  are  carefully 
enumerated.  But  in  his  grants  to  lay-lords,  which  were  usually 
made  by  word  of  mouth,  he  would  seem  to  have  observed  less 
caution.  As  in  Normandy,  so  in  England,  he  granted  the  right 
to  "bold  the  pleas  of  the  crown"  with  a  sparing  hand.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  bdien  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  baron, 
besides  instituting  a  feudal  court  for  his  military  tenants,  should 
Manoiial  also  exercise  through  manor-courts  tbe  whole  or  part  of  the  juris- 
^kHon  <^i<!tioQ  '*f  the  hundred-court.  The  general  rule  which  William 
laid  down  that  the  courts  of  hundreds,  no  less  than  those  of  shires, 
should  preserve  their  ancient  competence  became,  through  his  own 
grants,  a  dead  letter ;  and  the  importance  of  the  hundred-courts 
steadily  diminished  from  the  moment  of  the  Conquest,  although 
Henry  I.  and  his  successors  made  several  eflbrts  to  revive  them. 
The  manorial  court  was  in  many  cases  older  than  the  Conquest ; ' 
and,  even  where  it  had  not  existed,  the  rule  that  the  lord  was 
responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  his  tenants  must  have 
invested  him  with  a  qiiasi-mf^sterial  authority  since,  in  early 
law,  the  functions  of  the  surety,  the  constable,  and  the  magistrate 
are  seldom  rigorously  distinguished.  The  Norman  Conquest  en- 
couraged the  development  of  inchoate  rights  and  took  away  their 
exceptional  character  from  those  which  were  already  well  estab- 
lished. Leaving  untouched  the  old  agricultural  economy,  and  even 
preserving  to  some  extent  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  pohce  which 
had  been  based  upon  it,  the  new  dynasty  and  baron^e  converted 
the  estate  which  had  been  no  more  than  a  farm,  an  agricultural 
unit,  into  a  liberty  or  jurisdiction.  The  process  was  incomplete 
when  Domesday  was  compiled ;  in  the  minds  of  the  compilers 
maneritan  was  still  synonymous  with  terra.*  But  the  change  by 
which  the  manor-court  became  an  important  feature  in  our  judicial 
system  had  already  begun  in  the  year  1087 ;  the  documents  of  the 
next  century  show  that  once  begun,  it  was  rapidly  completed. 

'  The  theory  ihat  the  raanorial  court  is  but  the  continuation  of  a  primitive 
township-moot  is  rejected  by  Professor  Maitland,  Domtsday  Book  and  Btyond,  p. 
147,  on  (he  ground  that  no  mention  of  a  township-moot  occurs  in  any  of  our  texts. 
Professor  Vinogradoff,  Growlk  of  Iht  Manor,  p.  173,  adduces  a  passage  from 
Domesday  (i.,  36g,  ft)  as  implying  the  existence  of  a  township-couit ;  bat  the  pas- 
sage will  bear  another  construction. 

*  See  the  article  by  Mr.  Round  in  £.  H.  R.,  xv.,  p.  393 ;  a  reply  to  the  theory  of 
Professor  MaiUand  that  mniwrtHm  was  already  a  word  "  charged  with  technical 
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It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  change  which  was  tfatu  produced  The 
ID  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders.  Their  opportunities  of  com-Xj"''"' 
bination  were  so  slight  that  we  cannot  take  their  patience  as  a 
proof  of  their  contentment.  We  know  that  the  class  of  petty 
freeholders  decreased  and  that  the  Norman  lawyer  pud  little  heed 
to  the  nice  gradati<His  intermediate  between  servitude  and  fteedom 
which  the  law  of  Edward  rect^nised.  Ibeve  was  too  a  disposition 
to  r^ard  as  aerh  all  who  rendered  agricultural  services  to  a  lord, 
although  many  who  held  by  such  services  had  bees  &ee  men  in 
the  past.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  class  of  alaves  de- 
creased and  vanished  under  Norman  rule,  but  our  satisfaction  is 
tempered  by  a  doubt  whether  this  was  due  so  much  to  the  elevation 
of  the  slave  as  to  the  depression  of  the  villein.  Certain  facts 
suggest  that  in  old  English  law  the  civil  rights  of  the  villein  were 
protected  even  against  his  lord,  that  the  shire-court  could  intervaie 
to  save  him  from  eviction  or  from  the  increase  of  his  customaTy 
services.^  But  the  new  Jurisprudence  recognised  no  limit  to  the 
demands  whidi  a  lord  might  make  upon  the  time  and  labour  of 
his  villeins,  and  counted  all  that  tbey  possessed  as  his.  Furthos 
more  it  was  considered  lawful  to  sell  the  villein  with  or  without 
bis  holding.  In  1088,  for  instance,  when  William  of  St.  Calais 
was  proclaimed  a  rebel,  the  villeins  on  bis  Yorkshire  manors  were 
seized  and  sold  or  held  to  ransom  by  the  sheriff.*  To  this  extent 
the  villein  was  r^^arded  as  a  slave.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
some  rules  of  law  and  economic  facts  which  ameliorated  his  condi- 
tion. If  assailed  by  his  master,  and  still  more  if  assuled  by  a 
third  party,  in  life  or  limb  or  honour,  the  villein  was  entitled,  at 
the  worst  of  times,  to  such  protection  as  the  shire-court  could 
aflbrd.  Among  the  numerous  villeins  of  the  royal  demesne  there 
were  many  who  kept  their  old  civil  rights,  the  Crown  being  the 
first  of  landlords  to  recognise  the  expedient  of  a  generous  policy 
towards  its  tenants.  For  the  villeins  of  private  owners  flight, 
though  neither  an  easy  nor  a  pleasant  course,  was  always  a 
possible  alternative  to  the  endurance  of  excessive  requisitions ;  in 

>  Vinogradoff,  VilMtmgt,  fatiim. 

'Honaaticon,  i.,  345.  Vinogiadoff,  Growth  of  Afonor,  p.  346,  But  tbeie  was 
a  tuong  feeling  against  the  lepaiaiion  of  the  villein  Erom  his  holding.  See  Loii  dt 
Gwllawpw,  I  as  (£hmid,  341), "  Ncc  licet  dominiB  removere  coionOB  a  lena  duRUDodo 
debita  tctvitia  peiaolvant".    The  Dial.dt  Scatcario,  i.,  1 11,  calls  the  villein  adicrip- 
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growing  towns  or  depopulated  manors  the  fugitive  was  welcome 
and  no  questions  were  asked  about  his  antecedents.  Consequently 
we  find  that  the  earliest  manoiial  lecords  (they  date  from  the  reign 
of  Heniy  I.)  recognise  the  fixity  of  the  labour  services  in  whid) 
the  villein  chiefly  paid  his  rent.'  It  might  be  the  l^al  right,  but 
it  was  not  the  interest,  of  the  lord  to  increase  the  services  at  his 
pleasure  or  to  maintain  them  at  an  intolerable  level. 
Uetne  We  cannot  suppose  that  prudential  motives  weighed  less  power- 

TenantB  f^jjj^  ^y^  ^_^^  j^^j^  ^  ^^^^  treatment  of  free  tenants.  But 
subsequent  legislation  proves  the  existence  of  serious  abuses  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  these  arose.  Frequently  the  lord 
obtained  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  thieves  and  other  rlnews 
of  oflenders,  if  caught  within  his  territory.  When  they  were  the 
tenants  of  another  lord  their  trial  was  watched  by  a  rojnd  Justice ; 
but  whoi  the  judge  was  also  lord  no  such  definite  check  existed. 
The  ordinary  feudal  court  was  but  a  shade  less  dangerous  to  liberty 
in  the  cases,  naturally  frequent,  where  the  vassals  by  whom  the 
judgments  ought  to  have  been  framed  were  either  insignificant  or 
timid.  A  frivolous  claim  might  lead,  if  the  demandant's  appeal 
to  the  ordeal  of  battle  were  admitted  by  the  court,  to  the 
disgrace  and  dispossession  of  a  rightful  owner,  llie  law  of  for- 
fdture  was  more  elastic  than  it  should  have  been,  and  fines  were 
commonly  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  infractions  of  feudal  duty 
which  they  punished.  An  appeal  to  the  shire-court  was  only  pos- 
sible when  tiie  technical  formalities  of  justice  had  been  n^lected 
in  the  private  court.  Within  a  narrow  sphere  the  shiren^ourt  still 
possessed  importance.  Quarrels  between  tenants-in-chief  or  the 
mesne  tenants  of  different  lords  might  be  adjusted  th«e  according 
to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs ;  and  we. bear  of  cases  in  which 
Normans  as  powerful  as  Bishop  Odo  and  the  sheriff  Picot  were 
constrained  to  give  the  redress  which  these  laws  demanded.  For 
the  rest,  the  shire-court  was  more  occupied  with  criminal  justice 
and  with  fiscal  business  than  with  helping  inferiors  against  their 
lords. 
Type*  of  Much  depended  on  the  chai-acter  of  the  individual  lord  and 
^™!^  sheriff.  An  Ivo  de  Twilebois  or  a  Robert  of  Belleme  knew  neither 
justice  nor  prudence  in  his  dealings  wiUi  inferiors ;  and  the  tenant's 
plight  cannot  have  been  much  bettered  when  he  appealed  from  such 
■  See  the  extents  in  the  Libir  Nigtr  of  Peteiborough  (Camden  Society). 
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judges  to  a  Picot  or  an  Une  of  Abit^  But  then  were  better 
types  than  these  to  be  found  in  the  new  ruling  clasB.  Amulf  de 
Headin,  not  the  least  important  of  the  Conqueror's  barons,  is  highly 
praised  by  an  English  writer'  who  had  aome  personal  knowledge  of 
him,  as  a  man  who  was  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which  he 
&rmed  his  lands  and  the  liberahty  which  he  displayed  towards  his 
poorer  neighbourB.  Roger  of  Montgomery  was  somewhat  censured 
by  his  English  burgesses  at  Shrewsbury  for  a  fancied  partiality  to 
the  Frenchmen  who  had  settled  side  by  side  with  them ;  and  Hugh 
Lupus  (^Chester  was  a  gross  and  boisterous  prodigal.  But  Orderic 
Vil»lis,  who  had  known  their  English  subjecbi,  and  was  himself  a 
native  of  their  marches,  felt  a  sincere  respect  for  them ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Chester  is  further  recommended  to  posterity  by  his  close 
friendsfaip  with  the  saintly  Anselm.  It  may  be  that  in  these  men 
we  have  rare  exceptions,  and  that  they  wea*  only  praised  by  com- 
parison with  a  prevailing  ruffianism.  But  we  have  good  reason  for 
thinking  that  what  had  been  the  exception  in  the  first,  became  the 
rule  in  the  second,  generation  of  the  Angk><Nonnan  baronage.  In 
the  days  of  Rufus  and  of  Henry  I  power  psssed  from  the  bands  of 
the  Ivos  and  Urses  to  those  of  men  like  Richard  of  Rulos,  the 
knight  who  is  remembered  in  the  traditions  of  Crowlaod  for  liberal 
benefactions,  the  draining  of  the  Depedene  fen,  and  the  foundation 
of  new  villages  where  previously  there  had  been  wastes  tenanted 
only  by  the  water-fowl.* 

On  the  towns  the  fint  e^cts  of  the  Norman  Conquest  were  The 
DO  doubt  disastrous.  There  were  few  which  escaped  so  lightly 
as  London,  Exeter  and  Windtester.  FVom  Domesday  we  obtain 
an  almost  unvarying  story  of  castles  built,  of  ro^  dues  in- 
creased, of  houses  destroyed  or  dismantled,  wherever  there  had 
been,  or  mi^t  still  be,  resistance.  The  result  was  a  temporary 
decrease  in  the  nuoiberB  of  the  bui^ess  population.  But  the  houses 
of  that  age  were  easily  rebuilt,  and  much  rebuilding  had  in  fact 
been  done  by  the  year  1086.  Trade  silently  returned  to  the 
accustomed  channels  when  "  the  good  peace  "  of  the  Conqueror  was 

■Will.  Malmetb.,  O.  P.,  p.  437:  "Mini*  ad  agriculturae  soUeitiam,  miiUE  ad 
nDni6ce  anltevandam  panpenim  inopiam  ". 

>Fseudo-Ingiilph,  p.  78.  Mt.  Round  {P.  B.,  p.  166)  atUuJcs  tbe  tradition  •( 
"  qnaintly  anachronittic  ".  No  doubt  tbe  aathor's  chronological  indication*  are 
coofosed.  But  Richaid  of  Rulos,  who  belopgi  to  the  generation  after  Arnulf  de 
«„^ „......,_,.,...  .._.  . ,. ._...^.__   ..... .j(i„g 
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established  ;  and  the  temporary  losses  due  to  war  and  pillage  were 
more  than  compensated  by  Uie  new  markets  which  union  with 
Normandy  opened  to  the  English  merchant.  Colonies  of  foreign 
traders  bad  already  commenced  to  settle  in  Ix>ndon  and  oth^ 
ports  of  the  east  coast  before  the  death  of  the  Ccmfesaor.  They 
now  increased  in  number  and  in  importance ;  while  the  immigra- 
tion of  Jews,  the  only  capitalists  in  an  age  when  usury  of  any  kind 
was  a  fortndden  trade  for  Christians,  was  a  sign  and  peihaps  a  cause 
of  increased  commercial  activity. 

There  were  but  few  changes  in  tiie  government  of  the  towns. 
The  charter  which  William  gave  to  London  is  but  a  guarantee  of 
ancient  privil^es.  The  care  with  which  Domeeday  records  the 
customs  of  less  important  towns  proves  that  towards  these  also 
WiUiam's  policy  was  conservative.  Even  where  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a  town  was  altered  by  the  building  of  a  castle  or  the 
introduction  of  a  Norman  garrison,  life  flowed  on  in  the  old  channels ; 
the  castellan  was  not  allowed  to  assume  a  dictatonhip.  'Die  lords 
of  the  soil  on  which  the  town  was  built  might  cause  trouble  by  push* 
ing  the  jurisdiction  of  their  courts  to  the  furthest  point  and  claiming 
this  or  that  indignant  burgess  as  a  serf.  But  the  King's  peace  was 
over  alt,  and  ihe  King  saw  his  interest  in  upholding  the  good  laws 
of  the  Confessor.  The  Frenchmen  who  had  come  in  since  the  Con- 
quest may  have  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  benefit  of  their  native  laws 
and  customs;  they  were  certainly  privileged  in  respect  of  tallages 
and  other  dues ;  and  sometimes  they  formed  a  separate  quarter  in 
their  place  of  settlement,  enjoying  special  favours  and  immunities. 
But  the  municipal  customs  of  English  burgesses  remained  unaltered. 
The  lawmen  of  Lincoln  and  Stamford,  the  judges  at  York  and 
Chester,  the  folk-moot;and  busting  in  London,  assembled  and  did 
justice  as  of  old  by  the  forms  of  compurgation  and  ordeal,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  law  of  immemorial  antiquity.^  The  Norman 
sheriff,  or  his  deputy,  exerdsed  considerable  powers  in  matters  which 
concerned  the  Crown.  He  enforced  militsoy  service ;  he  collected 
the  royal  dues  wherever  the  borough  had  failed  as  yet  to  secure 
the  privilege  of  farming  these  for  a  lump  sum ;  he  presided  in  the 
borough-court.     But  in  mattera  of  domestic  concern  the  folk-moot 

■  Lawmanjudex,  doomsmanare  tynonymoui  tenns ;  f/.  the  Mtmorialto/SouUi' 
tciU  Uinsttr,  p.  192  (ed.  L«ach).  The  existence  of  botoufih-couitB  at  Uiis  time  is 
denied  by  Bal^rd,  D.  B.  BoroKgkt,  pp.  51-53.  But  see  Mut  Batewm's  lemarks  in 
B.  H.  R„  XX.,  p.  147. 
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of  householdera  paying  scot  and  lot  was  left  to  labiate  fw  the 
commanity ;  and  in  the  law-court  the  sheriff  had  no  power  to  shape 
the  judgments.  These  were  delivered  by  the  doomsmen,  and  it 
only  lay  with  him  to  execute  the  doom.  The  boroughs  were  thus 
to  a  great  extent  autonomous.  Bat  corporate  life  and  activity, 
if  they  were  not  destroyed,  were  on  the  other  hand  not  directly 
stimulated  by  the  conditions  of  the  new  raa.  The  Conquest  Inx>ught 
to  urban  centres  an  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury,  a  lai^er  know- 
ledge of  the  external  world,  its  thoughts  and  doings.  But  the  time 
had  not  yet  arriTcd  when  foreign  example  was  to  produce  municipal 
democracy.  In  northern  France  the  communal  movement  had  just 
be^oD,  and  in  1072  the  province  of  Maine  {Hx»duced  an  urban  re- 
public of  a  revolutionaiy  kind.  But  the  commune  of  Le  Mans 
withered  in  the  iron  grip  of  the  Conqueror  before  it  had  time  to 
cast  seed  either  on  Norman  or  on  English  soil. 

The  central  government  of  England  passed  throuj^  somecennl 
changes  in  this  reign,  but  of  the  changes  none  were  radical.  What  JJ^jlJ?'*' 
dii^y  strikes  the  observer  is  the  increased  energy  and  method  of 
the  administration,  the  constant  attention  which  the  king  in  pnwm 
devotes  to  all  affairs  of  government ;  of  new  organs  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  royal  will  we  hear  little  or  nothing.  Thus  the  ex- 
diequer  and  its  financial  system  remained  substantially  the  same ; 
the  King's  hoard  was  still  kept  at  Winchester,  the  old  West  Saxon 
capital,  and  received  the  same  sorts  of  dues  as  heretofore;  the 
largest  item  in  William's  revenue  was  still  the  rent  of  food  and 
provender  which  came  in  from  his  demesnes.'  But  all  dues  &om 
the  Dan^eld  downwards  were  assessed  and  exacted  with  more  care. 
We  do  not  need  the  assurances  of  dironiclers  to  convince  us  that 
the  compiler  of  Domesday  was  wealthier  and  more  provident  than 
any  King  betbre  him.  Again  tliere  was  little  outward  distinction 
between  the  Great  Councils  in  which  the  king  met  bis  chief  vassals 
and  the  Witans  of  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns,  except  that  the  as- 
semblies over  which  William  presided  were  held  with  greater  pomp, 
and  every  tenant-in-chief  was  expected  to  produce  his  full  military 
quota,  that  the  king  might  review  the  feudal  host  and  his  foreign 
guests  convince  themselves  of  his  readiness  for  war.^     The  same  men 

■  Dialogvi  dt  Scaccario,  S.  C,  pp.  176,  193. 
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deliberated  in  the  Council  who  would  have  deliberated  in  a  Witan, 
and  the  same  business,  judicial  and  political,  came  under  their 
consideration.  But  whereas  tiie  meetings  of  the  Witan  had  become 
those  of  an  oligarchy  dictating  to  a  titular  king,  the  Great  Council^ 
in  political  matters,  had  rarely  to  do  more  than  hear  and  approve 
the  previous  decisions  of  a  vigorous  master.'  In  the  names  and 
attributes  of  the  great  executive  officials  there  is  some  change; 
but  those  of  William,  like  those  of  the  Confessor,  are  chiefly 
members  of  the  royal  hous^old  who  have  been  charged  witli 
public  duties,  and  although  the  household  of  a  Norman  Duke 
differed  in  details  from  that  of  a  West-Saxon  King  there  was  a 
strong  general  resemblance,  since  both  were  copies  of  the  Carolingian 
model,^  Here  again  what  strikes  us  as  really  new  is  the  increase  of 
activity,  the  constant  use  of  the  household  as  a  means  for  putting 
into  execution  the  resolves  of  one  controlling  mind.  In  time  the 
change  of  spirit  produced  a  change  of  form,  and  tiie  increase  of 
public  business  elevated  inferior  but  more  industrious  officials  at 
the  expense  of  the  great  nobles  who  held  the  highest  poets  by 
hereditary  right.  And  even  in  the  reign  of  William  we  discern  the 
beginnings  of  an  office  to  which  the  new  bureaucracy  would  in  the 
future  be  subordinated.  During  his  frequoit  visits  to  the  Conti- 
nent the  duty  of  representing  him  for  ordinary  purposes  devolved 
upon  commissions  of  Justiciars,  among  whom  the  lead  seems  to 
have  been  taken  by  some  trusted  individual,  a  William  Fitzosbem, 
an  Odo,  or  a  Lan&anc  From  this  practice  arose  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Justiciar, 
^^^•^y  In  no  measure  is  the  methodical  diaracter  of  the  new  govern- 
iiasi  me^t  revealed  more  clearly  than  in  the  compilation  of  the  Domes- 
day survey.  The  practice  of  employing  a  sworn  jury  to  ascertain 
the  rights  of  the  sovereign  was  no  novelty  in  France ;  and  geld- 
rolls  of  particular  localities  bad  been  compiled,  presumably  on  the 
evidence  of  such  juries,  at  earlier  dates  in  William's  reign,*     Bat 

>  The  Ordinance  separating  the  Spiritual  and  Tempoial  Courts  is  issued  "  com- 
mnni  concilio  et  consUio  "  (S.  C,  p.  Sj).  The  Domeaday  survey  was  ordered  after 
"  deep  speech  "  with  the  Great  Council  {A.  S.  C,  1085).  But  we  hear  surprigingly 
little  of  the  Great  Council  on  other  occasions.  On  the  Great  Council  in  Normanor, 
■ee  Lappenberg,  ii.,  p.  la 

■  Lappenberg,  ii.,  p.  31. 

'  See  De  Gray  Bu^,  IhItikIiuUoh  to  Domisiay,  for  these  earlier  rolls :  the 
Northamptonshire  Geld  Roil  is  printed  by  Ellis  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Record 
Edition  of  Domei4lay;  the  ]nquisitio  Geldi  (of  1084)  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
Exon  Domesday,  pp.  1-75, 
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tbe  nev  survey  eurposBod  all  previous  experiments  in  comprehen- 
siveness and  irealth  of  detail.  It  was  ordered  after  a  discussion  in 
the  C3mstmas  Cotmdl  of  1085,  and  carried  out,  in  spite  of  maoy 
coinplaintB  and  some  rioting  against  the  innovatioo,  in  the  course  of 
tbe  year  1086.  ^)ecial  commissioners  went  on  circuit  through  the 
hundreds  and  addressed  a  string  of  questions  to  sworn  juries  com* 
prising,  bendes  Norman  settlers,  the  priest,  the  reeve,  and  six  villans, 
from  each  township.  A  list  of  the  questions  has  been  preserved, 
and  may  be  translated  to  show  the  minuteness  of  the  survey : — 

"  What  is  the  name  of  yonr  manor  P  Who  held  it  under  Kii^ 
Edward  t  Who  tudds  it  now  ?  how  many  hides  does  it  contun  ? 
how  many  ploughs  are  there  (m  the  demesne,  and  how  many  belong 
to  the  tenants  ?  how  many  villeins,  cottien,  slaves,  freemen,  socmra, 
are  there P  how  much  woodland?  how  mudi  meadow?  how  many 
pastures?  how  many  mills?  how  many  Bsbponds?  how  much  land 
has  been  added  or  taken  away  ?  what  used  to  be  the  value  of  the 
whole?  what  is  the  value  now?  how  much  did  each  freeman  and 
socman  hold  ?  how  much  does  be  bold  now  P  " 

We  still  possess  copies  of  the  original  returns  relating  to  the 
estates  of  the  religious  house  of  Ely.  He  inftmnation  whidi  these 
and  the  rest  contained  was  rearranged  to  form  the  Domesday  Book ; 
a  r^pster  which  was  preserved  in  the  treasury  at  Winchester  and 
was,  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  tiie  decisive  authority 
on  all  questions  of  taxation  and  royal  dues.  IVe  country  is  taken 
shire  by  shire  ;  in  most  cases  the  account  of  the  shire  b^ins  with 
the  chief  borouf^  or  boroughs ;  then  follows  the  survey  of  the  royal 
dememe ;  and  thirdly  the  tenants-in-diief  are  taken  one  by  one. 
im  survey,  as  we  possess  it,  is  incomplete,  for  it  ignores  the  four 
nnthem  shires,  and  a  number  of  towns,  amongst  them  Winchester 
and  London.  Omitting  all  &cts  which  have  no  bearing  on  the 
fiscal  interests  at  the  Crown  it  often  fails  us  where  we  are  most 
in  need  of  information ;  the  scanty  references  which  it  makes  to 
institntions  have  raised  more  questions  than  we  can  ever  hope  to 
sdve.  But  it  is  a  mine  of  information  respecting  local  customs, 
the  relative  strength  and  distribution  of  social  classes,  the  territorial 
possessions  of  great  families,  the  manner  and  extent  of  Norman 
(x^onisation,  the  industries  and  resources  of  each  several  shire ;  in 
innumerable  details  it  enables  us  to  correct  and  supplement  the 
narratives  of  the  chroniclers. 
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Ecdesi-  Important  as  these  measures  weie  thej  are  rivalled  in  imtport- 

Aa^  ance  by  tbe  reforms  whicb  William  sanctioned  in  the  "lilngliiih 
ments  Church.  Certain  of  his  ecclesiastical  measures  have  an  obvious 
political  significance ;  it  was  one  of  the  simplest  devices  for  secur- 
ing his  supremacy  that  he  should  take  every  opportunity  of  filling 
English  sees  and  abbacies  with  Normans  chosen  either  from  his 
chapel  or  from  religious  foundations,  such  as  that  of  St.  Stephoi 
at  Caen,  which  were  intimately  connected  with  his  dynasty ;  and 
we  have  good  reason  for  supposing  that  in  his  frequent  depositions 
of  obnoxious  English  prelates  and  in  the  aelectiou  of  titeir  successors 
he  paid  more  attention  to  expediency  than  to  the  requirements 
of  the  canons,'  Still  of  his  appointments  some  were  conspicuously 
good  and  hardly  one  can  be  denounced  as  scandalous.  Here  and 
thece  his  nominees  showed  a  deplorable  want  of  tact,  but  even  in 
lliurstan  of  Glastonbury,  the  most  notorious  of  them  all  in  this 
respect,  his  Engli^  detractors  could  not  deny  the  existence  of  piety 
and  a  cerbiin  fervour  for  tbe  interests  of  region.  The  ordhiary 
Anglo-Norman  prelate  showed  himself  a  good  steward  of  his  church, 
a  mi^ty  builder,  a  zealot  for  order  and  decency.  The  best  of  them 
added  to  these  tbe  higher  qualities  of  the  lefOTmei-. 
William  The  Conquest  of  England  was   undertaken   with  the   Pope's 

Pap^  approval ;  but  Alexander's  sanction  had  only  been  granted,  after 
considerable  hesitation,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  future  Grc^iy 
VII.*  We  are  entitled  to  conjecture  that  the  Conqueror  was  uuda 
pledges  to  do  much  more  tlun  free  the  English  Church  from  a 
usurping  and  schismatic  primate.  William  was  racpected  to  justiQ' 
his  enterprise  by  realising  in  England  the  programme  of  reform 
associated  with  the  names  of  Cluni  and  of  Hildebraod ;  and  he  was 
willing  to  fulfil  tbe  expectation.  Although  the  Norman  Dukes  had 
always  been  tenacious  <^  their  right  to  appoint  and  remove  bishops 
and  abbots  at  their  pleasure,  though  William  in  particular  had 
been  quick  to  resent  any  bint  of  Papal  interference  in  this  mattcar, 
yet  in  other  respects  his  predecessois  and  himself  had  welcomed 
the  Cluniac  ideas ;  they  had  encouraged  the  foundation  of  new 
monasteries  and  schools  for  clerks;  they  had  invited  foreigners 
to  assist  them  in  the  work  of  reform ;  and  William  had  even 
acknowledged  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  following  the  advice 

.,240. 
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of  the  Holy  See  in  purely  spiritual  matterB.^  He  desired  to  puisue 
the  same  policj  in  England,  and  to  execute  any  changes  which 
Rome  desired,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  Pope  should  not 
abase  his  position  as  au  authority  on  mattos  of  discipline  and 
doctrine  to  intervene 'between  the  King  and  the  clergy  in  their 
temporal  relations. 

There  was  much  need  of  rrform  in  the  English  Church ;  it  &iled  State 
to  reach,  not  only  the  HUdebraodine  ideal,  but  even  the  uux^erate^^i,^^ 
level  of  efficiency  and  purity  whidi  two  or  three  generations  ofchnrch 
reform  had  secured  in  France  and  Bu^^undy.  From  a  modem 
point  of  view  it  may  mem  a  matter  of  indifference  that  Cluniac 
monasticiBm,  after  {»oducing  a  brief  period  of  ferment  in  the 
England  of  Edgar  and  Dunstan,  had  abandoned  the  hopeless  task 
of  converting  the  stolid  island  clergy  to  the  practice  of  a  stricter 
rule ;  that  F.nglwh  monks  except  in  their  celibacy  wete  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  secular  clergy ;  and  that  the  latter, 
whether  canons  ot  parish  priests,  were  usually  married  and  copied 
the  layman  both  in  his  dress  and  in  his  mode  of  life.  But  when  it 
is  rememboed  that  asceticism  and  strict  discipline  were  essential 
features  of  the  ideal  to  which  the  English  dergy  tendered  a  lip- 
homage,  it  cannot  be  considered  a  slight  evil  that  asceticum  f>nd 
discipline  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  sharpness  of  the  con* 
trast  between  practice  and  theory  was  &tal  to  the  vigour  and  the 
moral  influence  of  the  English  Church.  Learning  and  pie^  ahke 
were  at  a  low  ebb  in  every  grade  of  the  hierarchy.  Even  Godwin 
and  Harold,  despite  their  antipathy  to  Norman  diurcfamen,  had  to 
admit  that  bishoprics  might  be  more  usefully  conferred  on  aliens  than 
on  native  Englishmen ;  and  of  Wulfetan,  who  was  in  many  ways  a 
iHilhant  exception  to  the  general  torpor  of  his  profession,  his  apolo- 
gist can  only  say  that  while  despising  the  attaiiwKnts  which  were 
fiuhimaUe  among  the  Nraman  cleigy  he  was  not  altt^ether  so 
illiterate  as  had  been  commonly  affirmed ;  and  that  if  he  counte- 
nanced the  English  practice  of  long  drinking  bouts,  even  in  his  own 
household,  this  was  from  courtesy  and  not  because  he  was  himself 
a  heavy  drinker.*  Much  may  he  excused  in  the  man  whom  even 
Normans  admired  for  his  uncompromising  attack  upon  the  Bristol 

'  Oidenc,  ii.,  4S :  "  Dixit  se  quidem  leeatos  Papae  de  fide  tt  leligione  ChristUna 
nt  communis  Patiis  libenter  aiucepturum    . 

>  W.  Malmcib.,  a.  P.,  p.  »8i.     Vita  Wul/ilatii,  iii.,  |  a.  etc. 
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slave  trade.  But  his  moral  enthuBiasm  was  not  shared  by  his  English 
colleagues.  They  had  his  weaknesses  witiiout  his  merits.  Epb- 
copal  responsibilities  must  have  sat  very  lightly  on  the  episcopal 
conscience  when  a  prelate  so  respectable  as  Aldred  of  York  was  not 
ashamed  to  hold  four  sees  in  plurality ;  and  the  neglect  of  the 
Archbishops  to  hold  Church  Councils,  at  a  time  when  these  assem- 
blies  were  the  recognised  means  of  exciting  and  maintaining  zeal 
among  the  rulers  of  the  church,  is  a  proof  that  the  English  Church 
had  fallen  into  that  torpor  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  a  small 
corporation  when  freed  &om  tlie  pressure  of  public  opinion  and 
forced  by  isolation  to  depend  upon  its  own  innate  resources.  The 
English  Churah  had  never  forgotten  its  partnership  in  the  Catholic 
ctnamnnion ;  but  it  had  underrated  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  intercourse  with  other  churches;  it  had  been  content  to 
maintain  the  formal  bond  of  unity  by  showing  deference  to  tiie 
Pope  as  the  visible  head  of  Western  Christendom  ;  and  this  defer- 
otce,  genuine  though  it  was,  led  to  no  important  consequences  in 
an  age  when  the  centres  of  ecciesiasticaJ  reform  were  to  be  found 
anywhere  except  at  Rome.  But  the  traditional  respect  for  Rome 
now  at  length  proved  useful :  it  facilitated  the  schemes  of  reform 
which  the  Conqueror  set  on  foot.  From  the  outset  all  of  these, 
whether  their  object  was  political  or  religious,  were  laid  before  the 
English  Church  as  either  su^ested  or  approved  by  the  Holy  See. 
In  tike  year  1070  Papal  l^ates  were  invited  into  England  and 
permitted  to  bold  synods.  By  their  help  William  efiected  the 
deposition  of  Stigand  and  such  otiier  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  ejMscopate  as  he  considered  immediately  desirable.  In  par- 
ticular he  obtained  their  cordial  approbation  of  Lantranc  as  the 
new  Primate  and  future  organiser  of  reform.  This  step  once 
taken,  the  purpose  for  which  William  had  summoned  them  was 
fulfilled ;  they  left  the  country  and  Lan&anc  took  tiieir  place  in 
English  eyes  as  the  representative  of  Roman  ideas  and  the  r^ular 
intermediary  between  the  Pope  and  the  national  Church. 
Arch-  Lanfranc's  oflicial  policy  did  not  entirely  correspond  with  his 

^^^  professions  of  obedience ;  he  deliberately  abandoned  some  important 
articles  in  the  Papal  programme;  and  the  Conoordat  which  be 
established  between  the  English  Church  and  State  was  of  a  kind 
more  acceptable  to  William  than  to  Hildebrand.  A  statesman 
rather  than  a  logician  the  Archbishop  followed,  in  matters  of  faith 
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and  discipliDe,  the  trtmightest  path  of  orthodoxy ;  but  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  he  attenuated  the  theocratic  principles  of  Cluni 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  King.  Politics  were  Lan&anc's  true 
vocation  although  his  Tersatiiitj,  the  lack  of  early  opportunities  for 
showing  his  true  bent,  and  some  conventional  scruples  which 
lingered  in  his  mind  when  he  at  length  emei^ed  from  the  cloister 
to  enter  public  life,  left  his  contemporaries  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  his  greatness.  In  Normandy  he  was  known  as  the  finest 
teacher  of  his  time,  the  master  of  Anselm  and  Ivo  of  Chartres; 
beyond  the  Alps  as  the  dialectician  who  had  convicted  Beroigar 
of  heresy  before  two  Papal  councils ;  in  England  as  a  model  Indiop, 
a  zealot  for  monasticism,  and  the  nwst  subtle  lawyer  in  the  Curia 
Regis.  In  all  of  these  capacities  he  did  good  work,  Because  be 
was  incapable  of  &iling  in  any  business  which  he  undertook ;  but 
the  English  estimate  of  his  character,  though  incomplete,  came 
nearest  to  the  truth.  His  controversial  writings  throw  little  or 
no  li^t  upon  the  inner  meaning  of  the  beliefs  which  they  defend, 
and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  lawyei^like  dexterity  with  which 
he  marshals  texts  from  his  authorities  to  define  the  orthodox 
position.  In  &ct  he  tau^t  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  theo- 
It^ian  to  define,  and  of  the  Christian  to  believe,  the  teaching  of 
antiquity ;  that  rational  explanation  is  an  intellectual  luxury* 
innocent  yet  of  no  great  advantage  for  the  Christian  life ;  and  that  a**^  7 
metaphysics  have  thdr  root  in  an  arrc^aut  desire  to  compress  the  ^ 
laws  of  God  within  the  limits  of  a  finite  understanding.'  His 
remarks  upon  those  ulterior  problems  which  his  age  r^aided  as  fiur 
matter  for  discussion  illustrate  the  fancies,  sometimes  noble,  more 
otten  puerile,  but  always  inchoate  and  unconnected,  which  floated 
through  the  minds  of  medieval  men  of  action.  In  the  Elucidarium,  The 
■which  is  commonly  attributed  to  him  and  in  any  case  expresses  ^''^' o* 
the  teaching  of  bis  school,  these  fancies,  culled  from  the  most 
various  sources,  are  passed  io  review  with  bewildering  rapidity.  At 
one  moment  we  hear  a  faint  echo  from  the  schools  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy ;  that  nothing  in  the  world  is  unconscious  of  the  divinity, 
and  that  even  things  inanimate  have  a  soul  which  perceives  th«dr 
Creator  and  keeps  them  steadfast  to  his  law.  Then  follows  a  rude 
attempt  at  cosmography ;  there  are  three  heavens,  a  material  which 
is  visible  to  man,  a  spiritual  in  which  the  angels  dwell,  an  intel- 
'  See  the  dialc^e  against  Berengar,  D*  Corfort  tt  Sanguine  Domini. 
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lectual  in  which  the  l^nit;  unfolds  its  nature  to  the  blessed.  Sub- 
joined is  a  mystical  commentary  upon  the  story  of  Creation :  the 
first  man  was  called  Adam  because  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth 
are  in  the  Greek  language,  Anatole,  Dysis,  Arctos  and  Mesembria ; 
and  the  name  formed  from  their  initials  denotes  at  once  the  nature 
of  man,  as  a  microcosm,  and  bis  destiny  which  is  to  spread  and 
multiply  through  every  land.  llien  follow  speculations,  half 
Rabbinical  and  half  scholastic,  concerning  angels  and  their  pro* 
perties.  To  eveiy  man  and  every  nation  a  guardian  angel  is 
assigned ;  in  heaTm  there  ate  nine  legions  of  the  angels,  because 
nine  is  the  square  of  three  and  the  most  perfect  symbol  of  the 
IMnity;  the  foUen  angels  could  not  be  redeemed,  first  because  of 
each  chT  tbem  is  mi  generis  so  that  if  Christ  had  taken  upon  Him 
the  nature  of  one  fallen  angel  He  would  thereby  have  redeemed 
that  ODe  alone,  and  secondly  because  the  angelic  nature  is  incap- 
able of  death,  and  without  death  there  is  no  redemption.  The 
work  closes  with  some  refiections  upon  [aactical  morality  in  whidi 
the  l^end  of  a  golden  age  and  the  Stoit^s  praise  of  Nature  are 
Mended  with  the  ideas  of  St.  Benedict.  Few  kni^ts,  the  authra* 
says,  are  good  for  they  aie  wont  to  live  on  plunder  and  clothe 
themselves  by  rapine.  Tliete  is  little  hope  for  the  merchant  since 
nearly  all  his  wealth  comes  throu^  deceit  and  p^jury.  Of  crafts- 
men hut  a  few  escape  damnation  since  they  too  are  deceitful  and 
the  Scripture  says  that  no  darkness  and  no  shadow  <^  death  may 
conceal  those  who  work  iniquity.  But  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are 
tot  the  most  part  saved,  inasmuch  as  they  lead  a  simple  life  and  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows  provide  the  people  of  God  with  food ;  also 
it  is  written  '*  happy  are  those  who  eat  the  labour  of  their  hands  ". 
Such  were  the  thoughts  which  occupied  the  minds  of  Lan&anc 
and  his  pupils  in  the  lecture  room  at  Avrcuiches  and  tiie  dfnster- 
sdtools  of  Bee  and  Caen,  It  is  in  his  career  as  a  diplomatist  and 
an  administrator  that  we  detect  the  master-mind ;  there  is  little 
to  connect  his  statesman^p  with  his  philosof^y.  But  the  weak, 
as  well  as  the  strong,  quaUties  of  leading  men  leave  their  mark  on 
history,  and  the  character  of  Lanfranc's  thought  was  of  some 
moment  for  the  future  of  the  English  Church.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  followers  of  such  a  master  should  be  as  successful 
in  elevating  its  theoli^y  as  they  undoubtedly  were  in  reforming  its 
daily  life  and  institutioDS. 
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The  main  idea  of  Lanfranc'B  Englidi  policy  was  strictly  practical.  Church 
Following  in  tbe  wake  of  the  Cluniacs  and  Hildebrand  be  desired  ^'™<^* 
to  draw  a  diarp  distinction  between  the  hierarchy  and  the  laily, 
between  the  spheres  of  secular  and  spiritual  goTemnient.  Even 
before  Lan&anc's  appointment  one  step  had  been  taken  towards 
this  end.  Tbe  ecclesiastical  changes  of  1070  were  eflected  in 
aasemblies  composed  entirely  of  ecclesiastics,  and  tbe  principle  of  a 
distinct  l^;islature  for  the  Church  was  thus  revived.  For  the 
foture  these  synods  of  tbe  dei^  were  held  at  tbe  same  place  and 
season  as  the  feudal  councils  of  the  tenants-in-chief;  and  although 
the  [oelates  had  tbeir  seats  in  both  assemblies,  tbe  chief  conneetin]; 
link  was  the  King's  personality.  William  maintained  as  King  ctf 
En^and  the  habit,  which  he  had  formed  as  a  Norman  Duke,  of 
taking  part  in  the  deliberations  of  his  clergy ; '  and  the  extent  of 
his  controlling  power  was  connderable.  He  required  that  no 
general  synod  should  be  called,  and  no  reaolations  introduced  with- 
out his  sanction.  But  this  power  was  exercised  with  caution ;  and 
apart  from  the  occssionB  when  it  was  used  to  procure  the  degrada- 
tion of  prelates  whose  pabioUsm  was  their  chief  offence,  the  King's 
ideas  were  felt  more  as  a  restraining  than  as  a  directing  force.  The 
duty  of  fraiaing  a  policy  and  expressing  it  in  canons  apparently 
devolved  on  Lanfranc,  and  the  An^o-Nonnan  Church  was  less 
Eiastian  than  it  seemed. 

The  edict  of  1076  by  which  William  decreed  tbe  separation  of  Eccieii- 
the  lay  and  spiritual  courts  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  departure  ^"j^ 
from  his  usual  reserve,  since  its  object  was  to  free  ecdesiastical 
judges  from  an  irksome  and  unprofitable  control.     Hie  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  bishop  and  archdeacon  had  hitherto  been  exercised 
in  the  public  courts ;  and  we  gath^  from  the  terms  of  William's 
ordinance   that  the   doonumen  claimed   the  right   of  acting  as 
aaaeBaora  in  spiritual  no  less  than  in  secular  causes,  with  tbe  result 
that  the  canons  <^  the  Church  were  relaxed  m  corrupted  by  an 
admixture  of  local  custom.    The  change  was  one  at  which  every 
reformer  would  rejoice ;  the  advisability  of  a  moral  censorship  being 
once  admitted  no  man  of  common  sense  could  ^prove  the  ides  of  " 
placing  this  censorship  under  the  control  of  the  very  class  which  it 
was  intended  to  correct.     Some  opposition  might  have  been  excited 
if  the  measure  had  been  logically  complete,  if  the  bishop  and  arch- 

'  See  the  preamble  to  the  decreet  of  1073  in  Milo  Crispin's  Vita  Lm/rama,  1 33. 
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deacon  had  beeD  debarred  from  exercising  any  influence  upon  the 
course  of  secular  justice.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
case.  Not  only  did  the  archdeacon  retain  his  right  of  superintend- 
ing the  ordeal  by  fire  and  water,  but  the  bishop  also  made  his 
appearance  in  the  shire-court  and  continued  for  some  time  to  share 
c^.vv'f^  the  presidency  with  the  sherifl*,*  presumably  because  an  old  and 
respectable  tradition  required  the  bishop  to  provide  that  earthly 
justice  should  be  tempered  with  Christian  mercy.  Within  a  genera- 
tion or  so  reformers  took  exception  to  this  amiable  anomaly,  and 
the  episcopate  abandoned  of  its  own  free  will  a  right  whidi,  if  im- 
pugned by  the  lay  power,  would  probably  have  been  defended  to 
the  death. 

TheHilde-  The  two  reforms  for  which  the  Hildebrandine  party  showed 
^^^^^  most  eagerness  were  the  enforcement  of  clerical  celibacy  and  the 
prohibition  of  lay  investitures ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  on  these 
questions,  William's  tenacity  of  purpose  and  Lan&anc's  common 
sense  should  have  triumphed  over  the  imperious  idealism  of  Gr^;ory 
VII.  The  latter,  on  his  election  to  the  Holy  See  (1073),  threw 
to  the  winds  the  caution  which  had  marked  the  policy  of  Alex- 
ander II.  In  Papal  Councils  of  1078  and  1075  decrees  of  the  most 
uncompromising  kind  were  passed,  forbidding  clerical  marriages, 
declaring  those  which  had  been  contracted  null  and  void,  and 
launching  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  con- 
ferred or  received  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  by  lay  investiture. 
Simultaneously  the  Pope  preferred  a  claim  to  feudal  suzerainty 
over  almost  every  crown  in  Europe,  vainly  supposing  that  by 
means  of  such  pretensions  he  could  exact  for  his  new  laws  the  re- 
spect which  his  position  as  head  of  a  religious  commonwealth  had 
Gregory  failed  to  secure.  The  grounds  of  the  claim  were  different  in  eadi 
Y''  cfise,  but  in  reference  to  England  he  maintained  that  the  Conquest 

homttg«     had  been  sanctioned  by  Alexander  on  condition  that  the  conquered 
land  diould  be  held  as  a  fief  from  Rome.    To  the  triple  attack  the 

'  Ltgti  Edteardi,  Ligti  Htnrici  VII.,  S.  C,  p.  104.  Writs  of  Henry  I.  and 
Stephen  addrcBsed  to  bUhop  and  sherilT  jointly  in  the  Glouceetei  Cartulsty,  i., 
1G4,  239,  340 ;  ii.,  34, 45.  But,  towards  the  end  of  Henry's  reien,  the  bishop  pro- 
bably appears  in  the  shire-court  only  as  a  suitor.  Leges  Edwardi  III. :  "  Ubicumqae 
.__,_..._...._     _.  _.. _  _..      ....._  .,.„_._.  ■  t  iHuc 


regis  justitia,vel  cujnscumque  git,  placita  tenuecit,  si  ullus  epiacopus 
H  Bperuerit  causam  sanctae  ecdestae,  ipsa  prins  lenninetur  ".  This  ri 
Mte-courts  held  by  justices.  Leget  Htnrid  VII.,  §31"  Agantur  : 
Idiita  verae  christianitatis  juia,"  xelen  to  shlre-courta  in  generid  and  bi 
la  proving  that  the  bishop  waa  a  judge ;  but  this  is  extremely  doubtliil. 
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Ti;pgli«h  King  and  Church  returned  three  diferent  replies.  The 
Council  of  Winchester  in  1076  adopted  the  decree  concerning 
clerical  marriagea  with  the  important  reservation  that,  while  for- 
bidding the  marriage  of  all  priests  and  deacons  for  the  future,  it 
rect^nised  the  validity  of  oTigting  marriages  in  the  case  of  parish 
priests  on  whom  the  obligation  of  celibacy  had  not,  for  some  time 
past,  been  i^arded  as  even  morally  incumbent^  To  the  claim  of 
homage  the  King  replied  in  a  firm  but  respectful  letter,  professing 
his  perfect  willingness  to  render  such  obedience  as  had  been  usual  on 
the  part  of  former  Kings  of  England,  but  entirely  repudiating  the 
position  of  a  vaasal.  Neither  in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  nor  in 
the  King's  letter  was  there  an;  reference  to  the  question  of  investi- 
tures ;  but  Lanfiranc  was  despatched  on  a  mission  to  the  Roman 
court  (1076),  in  the  course  of  which  he  appears  to  have  procured  a 
firioidly  settlement.  He  conceded  the  principle  that  it  lay  within 
the  province  of  the  Pope  to  insist  <»i  free  elections  i  but  be  also 
maintained  the  existence  of  a  special  privilege  conceded  to  the 
English  down  by  which  it  was  allowed  the  full  control  of  the 
hitler  ecclesiastical  patronage.  T^ie  Pope  confirmed  the  privil^e 
for  William's  life-time,*  and  the  latter  may  have  shared  with  Lan- 
franc  the  belief  that  in  postponing  they  had  really  solved  the 
controversy.  Iliis  episode  altered  the  feelings  of  William  and 
Lanfraoc  towards  the  Papacy,  llieir  relations  with  Alexander  II. 
had  been  of  the  most  cordial  kind ;  and  Lan&anc  in  particular  de- 
ferred to  his  old  pupil  with  a  readiness  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  at  Rome,  Of  Gregory  VII.  they  w^e  more  suspidoos, 
and  his  request  for  homage  extinguished  any  personal  r^ard  which 
they  may  once  have  felt  for  him.  It  may  be  true,  as  a  German 
chronicler  asserts,  that  English  ports  were  closed  to  the  merchants 
of  the  Emperor's  dominions  at  some  period  of  bis  war  with  Gregory.* 
But  William's  sympathy  with  the  Papal  cause  went  no  further,  if 
it  went  so  for ;  and  when  the  war  led  to  a  schism,  England  assumed 
an  attitude  of  neutrality,  not  to  say  indifierence.  We  have  a  letter 
from  Lanfraoc  to  a  legate  of  Clement  the  anti-Pope  in  which, 
while  recommending  his  correspondent  not  to  enter  England  with- 
out the  King's  permission,  he  remarks  that  England  has  not  yet 
decided  between  the  rivals,  and  expresses  a  doubt   whether  the 
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Emperor's  great  success  in  capturing  Rome(l  OSS)  does  not  prove  that 
William,  Heaven  is  on  the  imperial  side'  But  if  the  Pope  of  the  mommt 
^^^"<^  was  unpopular  in  England,  the  Papacy  as  an  institution  commanded 
goryVll.  deep  lespect;  even  when  relations  with  Gregory  VII.  were  most 
strained  Lanfranc  acknowledged  that  the  Pope  possessed  a  canonical 
authority  over  himself  and  the  English  Church  ;  and  Gregory, 
Utterly  aa  he  resented  the  refusal  of  homage  at  the  moment,' 
learned  in  later  life  to  esteem  William  as  a  king  who,  with  aU 
his  bults,  was  more  devoted  than  many  others  to  the  Roman  See.* 
It  is  true  that  Eadmer  mentions,  among  the  Conqueror's  rules  of 
ecclesiastical  policy,  two  which  mi^t  have  heen  so  pressed  aa  to 
destroy  the  Pope's  authority  in  England.  William  would  allow 
no  Pope  to  be  recognised  in  England,  and  no  papal  letters  to  be 
received  by  any  of  his  subjects,  without  his  consent.  We  know, 
moreover,  that  he  disliked  to  let  his  cl&gy,  whether  Norman  or 
English,  resort  to  Rome  and  Papal  Councils.  On  the  other  hand 
we  know  that  the  uncompromising  Gregory  found  no  cause  for 
serious  complaint  in  William's  conduct ;  and  there  is  every  reason 
for  thinliing  that  the  King  merely  desired  to  prevent  encroach- 
ments on  the  secular  pren^tive.     L^n&anc's  correspondence  and 

^^  ^  ^      career  prove  that  he  and  his  master  conceded  important  powers  to 
^^      the  Pope,  not  only  in  matters  of  conscience  and  the  faith,  but  alao 

.  *x^ti  ">  administrative  questions.  They  admitted  for  example  the  neces- 
sity of  obtainiDg  the  pallium  for  an  archbishop,  and  the  Pope's 
power  to  invalidate  episcopal  elections ;  they  were  scrupulous  in 
obtaining  the  P<^>e'B  consent  when  the  deposition  or  the  resignation 
of  a  bishop  was  in  question  ;  and  they  submitted  the  time-honoured 
quarrel  of  York  and  Canterbury  to  his  decisi<m.  These  admissions 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  canonical  obedience  which  Lanfranc 
promised  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  words.  Obedience  may  not 
have  been  welcome  to  his  master  or  himself,  and  its  consequences 
were  mitigated  when  Lanfranc  obtained  for  himself  a  legatine  com- 
mission from  Alezanda*  IL  But  the  duty  of  obedience  was  never 
in  itself  disputed. 

Some  minor  consequences  of  Lan&anc's  primacy,  though  ioter- 

^L<m/ranH  Efittalae,  No.  65  (ed.  Giles). 

'  See  the  letter  quoted  in  BaronioK,  1079,  g  35  r  "  Pecnniat  sine  honore  tributae 
qoBiiti  pretii  habeam  to  ipse  potuisti  dudum  peipendeie  ". 

*  McnKmeKla  Grtgor.,  p.  47S;  "Caetens  regibus  ■«  aatia  piobabiliorem  ac 
magii  bODnandam  oslendit". 
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eating  in  ecclesiastical  history,  must  be  dismissed  with  a  bareMinot 
meatitm.  The  Council  of  LoDdon  in  1076  decreed,  in  accordance  ^^'' 
with  the  canons  of  Laodicea  and  Sardis,  that  eveiy  bishop  should  Change* 
have  his  seat  in  some  important  town.*  The  diange  came  too  late 
to  give  the  bishops  of  England  that  inflomce  on  municipal  develop* 
ment  which  was  exodsed  by  their  continental  bretluen;  but  it 
produced  smne  changes  in  nomenclature  and  some  new  cathedrals. 
The  see  of  Sherborne  was  removed  to  Old  Sarum,  that  of  Selsey  to 
Chidbteater,  that  of  LicMeld  to  (fester ;  I)oicliester-on-ThanMa, 
Elmhun^and  Wdls  were  superseded  by  Lincoln,  Tbetford,  and  Bath. 
In  many  cases  where  there  was  no  such  removal  great  churches 
arose,  of  which  we  may  still  see  traces  in  the  crypts  of  Worceeter 
and  York,  the  transepts  of  Windtester  and  Ely,  the  east  end  of 
Gloucester,  and  the  undefaced  portions  of  St.  Albans.  Many 
houses  of  secular  canons  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  monks ; 
mined  and  impov^ahed  monasteries  were  rebuilt,  repeopled,  re- 
mdowed.  Alike  in  secular  and  regular  foundations  the  ancient 
disdpUne  was  restored.  Good  or  bad  the  new  prelates  were 
a  strenuooa  race  and  left  their  names  in  local,  if  not  in  national 
history.  Among  abbots  we  may  instance  Serlo  of  Gloucester  and  NomuD 
Vital  of  Westminster  as  patterns  of  the  Ciuniac  school ;  Paul  of  St.  l^^"«* 
Albans,  who  built  the  greatest  abbey  church  in  England  with  the 
mins  of  a  Roman  town,  reviled  his  English  predecessors  as  uncouth 
and  ample  men,  and  hoped  to  destroy  their  memory  at  the  same 
time  as  their  monumento;  and  llturstan  of  Glastonbury,  a  still 
more  truculent  reformer.  He,  when  his  English  monks  refused 
to  sing  the  Bew-flsngled  chants  of  William  of  Fecamp,  hunted  the 
Tecalcitrants  through  their  own  church  with  knights  and  archera, 
till  some  were  slain  and  many  wounded  and  the  steps  of  the  high 
altar  ran  with  blood.  Such  aiguments  were  too  forcible  for  his 
master ;  Thuratan  went  back  to  his  Norman  monastery  in  deep  dis- 
grace. A  fervent  man  and  of  some  piety,  so  the  English  historian 
of  his  abbey  tells  us ;  but  his  virtues  were  not  generally  rect^nised. 
Of  the  new  prelates  the  most  remarkable  for  his  attainments  was 
lliomas  of  York  who,  not  content  with  a  Norman  schooling,  had 
gone  as  far  afield  as  Germany  and  Spain  in  search  of  knowledge, 
but  wasted  his  later  years  in  efforts  to  emancipate  his  see  from  the 
(x>ntrol  of  Canterbury.  Distinction  of  other  kinds  was  achieved  by 
>  W.  MaboMb.,  O.  P.,  p.  66. 
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Walkelin  of  Winchester,  the  enemy  of  monks  and  fiiend  of  seculars ; 
by  Gundutf  of  Rochester,  "  the  m(»t  skilled  of  all  men  in  the  mason's 
craft,"  the  architect  of  Rochester  Castle  t  by  Walcher  of  Duibam 
who  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom  through  the  miabehaTiour  of 
his  foreign  favourites ;  and  by  hb  successor  William  of  St.  Calais, 
an  adroit  diplomatist  and  cunning  lawyer  whose  career  was  but 
commencing  when  the  reign  of  the  first  William  ended.  Tliere 
are  many  types  of  Norman  churchmen,  but  a  family  resemblance 
may  be  traced  in  alL  They  lack  the  finer  virtues ;  they  are  positive, 
practical,  astute,  narrow-minded,  intolerant  of  opposition.  But 
the  age  had  need  of  spiritual  drill-seigeants ;  and  to  this  role  the 
Nonnaa  prelate  was  perfectly  adapted. 
Porei^  From  this  survey  of  William's  reoif;anisiQg  work  we  may  now 

™j!;'"**'  turn  to  the  wars  and  foreign  relations  of  his  later  years.  They  are 
of  less  moment  than  we  might  expect.  We  are  told  that  he  felt 
some  jealousy  of  Robert  Guiscard  and  used  to  aay  it  would  be 
disgraceful  in  a  Norman  Duke  to  be  eclipsed  by  one  of  his  own 
subjects.  None  the  less  he  was  content  to  match  the  conquest  of 
the  two  Sicilies  with  that  of  England,  and  undertook  no  later  enter- 
prise which  might  compare  in  audacity  with  Guiscard's  attack  on 
the  Byzantine  Empire ;  although  there  is  a  tale  that,  in  the  year 
1074,  he  was  almost  induced  by  Hanno,  the  rebel  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  to  seise  the  old  imperial  capital  of  Aachen.^  Respect  for 
tbe  l^al  rights  of  his  equals  and  superiors  was  deeply  engrained 
in  William's  character,  and  there  were  prudential  reasons  for  ob- 
serving moderation.  Ruling  over  a  discontented  and  alien  nation, 
and  until  1086  never  fice  fivim  the  fear  of  English  or  Danish 
}wetenders,  he  could  ill  afford  to  court  new  enemies  by  a  course 
of  indiacrimmate  aggression.  In  spite  of  serious  provocations  it 
was  his  rule  to  stand  on  the  defemive, 
Scotland,  His  forbearance  towards  the  minor  powers  of  the  British  Isles 
irelMd"*  ^  ''■"*™  remarkable  than  his  abstention  from  foreign  undertakings, 
sioce  in  this  case  an  aggressive  policy  would  have  been  acceptable 
to  his  new  subjects.  He  bad  every  excuse  for  wars  of  conquest. 
The  Ostmen  of  Dublin  gave  shelter  to  the  sons  of  Harold ;  the 
North  Welsh  joined  the  rising  of  Edwin  and  Morcar  in  1069 ; 
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Malcolm  of  Scotland  came  od  more  than  one  occasion  to  the  help 
of  Edgar  Atbeling,  and,  even  after  the  Atheling  gave  up  the  con- 
test, showed  himself  a  bad  neighbour  to  Northumbria.  In  all  these 
cases  there  was  good  excuse  for  wars  of  conquest,  and  no  doubt  as 
to  the  superiority  of  William's  military  resources.  For  the  defence 
of  the  borders  he  had  the  fyrd  at  his  disposal ;  if  he  wished  for 
mercenaries  he  possessed  the  right  to  levy  Danc^eid ;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  feudal  system  placed  at  his  di^Msal  an  unpaid  force 
of  about  5,000  knights  and  mounted  men  at  arms.  But  be  showed 
considerable  reluctance  to  use  bis  strength.  When  in  1079  Malcolm 
wasted  all  the  country  north  of  the  Tyoe,  the  only  measure  of  re- 
taliation was  a  counter-raid  which  went  as  &r  as  Falkirii.  Northum- 
berland, though  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  an  earl,  seems  to  have 
been  lightly  valued  by  the  King ;  the  building  of  Newcastle  in  1080 
showed  a  disposition  to  treat  the  Tyne  as  the  real  frontier  on  that 
side ;  and  the  recovery  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  was  left 
to  William  Ruftis.  On  the  side  of  Wales  indeed  there  was  a 
distinct  advance.  But  this  was  due  to  the  eneigy  of  individual 
marchers.  On  the  north  coast  Robert  of  Rhyddlan,  who  held  all 
royal  rights  in  North  Wales  at  the  triSing  rent  of  .£40,  pushed 
his  frontier  forward  to  Diganwy.  On  the  central  march  the  Earls 
of  Shropshire  planted  their  town  and  castle  of  Montgomery  as  an 
outpost  in  the  richest  part  of  Powis ;  and  the  Earls  of  Hereford 
carried  their  raids  as  far  to  the  westward  as  Ceredigion.  Once 
only,  in  the  year  1081,  William  brought  an  army  to  the  aid  of  his 
lieutenants.  His  march,  though  it  led  him  to  St.  David's,  resulted 
merely  in  the  release  of  certain  English  captives  and  the  foundation 
of  Cardiff  castle.  The  difficulty  of  conquering  such  a  land  as 
Wales  is  great ;  but  the  Welsh  kingdoms  of  Gwynedd,  Powis  and 
Deheubarth  had  seldom  been  more  feeble  or  divided,  and  the 
effiirts  of  the  marchers,  if  properly  directed  and  assisted,  might 
have  been  far  more  productive  than  they  actually  were.  Concern- 
ing Ireland  we  are  told  in  the  English  Chronicle  that,  if  William 
had  lived  two  years  longer,  he  would  have  won  that  land  by 
his  wariness  and  without  any  weapons.  The  boast  may  refer 
to  negotiations  of  which  we  have  no  other  record.  Hut  William's 
hopes  appear  to  have  been  based  on  I^nfranc's  relations  with 
the  See  of  Dublin  and  certcun  Irish  princes.  The  English  Primate 
received  professions  of  obedience  from  two  successive  Archbishops 
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of  Dublin,*  and  his  exhortations  to  ecdeuastical  reform  were  heard 
with  patience.^     It  b  rash  to  suppose  that  he  was  equally  success- 
ful  as  a  political  propagandist,  and  in  fact  we  have  no  proof  that 
he  exposed  his  influence  to  such  a  test 
I  The  truth  is  that  feudal  armies,  both  by  the  laxity  of  thdr 

discipline  and  by  the  short  term  of  their  annual  service,  w&t 
unsuited  for  ofl^ive  warfare ;  and  the  gelde  which  William  raised 
from  time  to  time  were  spent  cm  other  purposes  than  conquest. 
Even  with  the  wealth  of  England  at  bia  disposal  he  had  no  easy 
task  to  hold  all  that  force  or  fraud  had  won  for  himself  and  his 
ancestors  in  France.  He  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  aggrieved 
or  envious  princes,  and  new  problems  forced  themselves  in  swift 
succession  on  faia  mind.  Before  he  had  been  King  of  England 
many  years  he  lost  the  Flemish  alliance  which  had  been  valuable 
to  him  for  more  purposes  than  one.  His  wife's  father,  the  great 
Baldwin  V.,  died  in  the  year  1067  leaving  two  sons,  of  whom  the 
elder  took  the  whole  succession  according  to  the  established  custom 
of  the  House  of  Flanders.  The  younger,  Robert,  consoled  himself 
for  a  time  with  the  county  of  Frisia  whidi  he  had  acquired  by  a 
well-chosen  marriage.  But  the  early  death  of  Baldwin  VI.  and 
tbe  minority  of  his  son  Amulf  encouraged  the  Frison  to  d^y  a 
rule  of  inherttanoe  which  was  still  repugnant  to  ordinary  ideas  of 
equity.  Civil  war  ensued  in  whidi  the  sympathies  of  the  Con- 
queror were  undisguisedly  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  legitimate 
successor.  He  permitted  William  Fitzosbem,  the  most  valued 
of  his  counsellors,  to  abandon  the  regency  of  Normandy  for  that 
of  Flanders;  and  tbe  earl,  although  he  took  no  more  than  ten 
knights  to  share  in  his  adventure,  was  the  controlling  mind  in 
Amuirs  councils  until  ward  and  guardian  fell  together  on  the 
field  of  Caasel  (1070).  Even  after  this  conclusive  victory  it  was  in 
vain  that  the  Frison  asked  for  William's  recognition  of  his  title ; 
and  Amulfs  brother  Baldwin,  received  constant  aid  from  Nor- 
mandy in  his  forays  upon  Flemish  territory.  The  result  was  a 
feud  which  long  menaced  the  peace  of  Normandy  and  culminated 
in  1085  with  the  equipment  of  a  Flemish  fleet  to  aid  Cnut  of 
Denmark   in  invading  England.      Only  the   accident  of  Cnnt's 

'  Patriciiu  in  1074 ;  Donatus  id  ioSj.    See  the  profesuoQ  of  obedience  made  1^ 
PatriciuB  in  Optra  Limfratiti,  i.,  356. 

■  Lanfnuui  EpUtolat,  No.  43,  Ho.  44. 
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aMaasin&tim  persuaded  Robert  to  let  his  grievance  slumber.*  He 
was  the  sole  eoemy  whose  hatred  the  Conqueror  gratuitously  drew  Brittany 
upon  himself.  The  feuds  with  which  he  bad  to  detd  elsewhere  had 
been  inherited  from  his  forefathers.  The  timely  death  of  Conan 
II.  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  the  old  disputes  with  Brittany. 
11>e  Conqueror's  relations  with  Duke  Hoel  and  his  successor  Alain 
were  of  a  chequered  kind ;  hollow  reconciliations  alternated  with 
inconclusiTe  wan  until,  in  the  year  1066^  a  marriage  between  Alain 
and  the  Conqueror's  dau^ter  Constance  excited  hopes  of  a  more 
lasting  peace,  which  William  did  not  live  to  see  frustrated.* 
Maine  presented  a  more  serious  problem,  and  although  the  Mudo 
resouroea  of  England  were  Inwught  to  bear  upon  this  disctmtented 
parovince,  Williun's  success  went  no  further  than  the  destruction 
<rf'  one  among  several  dangerous  enemies  to  the  Norman  overlord- 
ship^    The  ftixay  is  involved  and  must  be  tokl  in  detail.* 

In  the  year  1072  at  a  moment  when  William's  hands  were  free 
«  they  had  not  been  for  many  yearn,  the  nobles  of  Maine  and  the 
boif^iers  of  Le  Mans  came  to  the  ctmclunon  that  he  was  no  longer 
to  be  feared,  since  he  had  ceased  to  live  tm  their  side  of  the 
C^umnel.  They  united  therefwe,  drove  out  the  Norman  garrison 
from  the  castles  of  Le  Mans,  and  sent  to  Italy  for  Azo  of  Ligurio, 
the  son-in-law  of  their  last  count,  to  come  and  rule  them.  He 
came  but  the  situation  did  not  [^eaae  him.  He  was  an  old  man 
who  desired  a  quiet  life  and  doubted  the  ability  of  the  Manceaux 
to  keep  out  the  Conqueror.  Moreover  he  suspected  that  they 
liked  his  money  better  than  himself^  and  was  resolved  to  spend  as 
little  as  he  could  on  a  doubtful  cause  and  doubtful  friends.  By 
way  of  a  compromise  between  his  ambitions  and  his  prudence  he 
left  his  wife  and  child  to  rule  in  Maine  with  the  help  of  his  chief 
supporter  Geofirey  of  Mayenne ;  but  returned  for  his  own  part  to 
Ijguria.  No  sooner  had  he  gone  than  the  men  of  Le  Mans,  The  Com- 
deddiag  to  be  rid  at  once  of  the  new  dynasty  and  of  the  nobles  ^  w^^ 
apon  whom  it  leaned,  banded  themselves  leather  as  a  commune  1073-] 
for  the  mutual  defence  of  liberties,  "niey  drove  out  Azo's  repre- 
sentative, laid  siege  to  the  castles  of  olmoxious  barons,  and  hanged 

1  Vuenbergh,  pp.  sa-60.    Will.  Halmeab.,  0.  R.,  iii.,  gg  357-8. 

*For  tbe  mairiap  Bee  the  Breton  Annals  in  Bouquet,  xiL,  sjg,  5O3,  3C3.  Con- 
■tance  died  without  imqc  in  1090. 

'The  chief  authotitieB  aie  the  Gnta Pon^fitum  CM«Miu»utMiHM  (Bouquet, xK., 
539  ft)  and  Ordeiic. 
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ar  blinded  those  of  their  old  oppressors  on  whom  they  could  lay 
hands.  The  nobles  however  made  so  stout  a  resistance  tiiat  the 
citizens  were  soon  in  urgent  need  of  allies.  They  bethought  them 
that  Fulk  of  Anjou  was  in  name  their  overlord,  and  invited  him 
to  their  assistance.  He  granted  it  in  the  belief  that  sooner  or 
later  the  commune  could  be  brought  beneath  his  sway ;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  united  forces  of  Anjou  and  Le  Mans  cleared  the 
city  of  its  enemies.  But  in  the  moment  of  success  the  joint  forces 
of  England  and  Normandy,  with  William  at  their  head,  appeared 
upon  the  frontier.  Fulk  and  the  family  of  Azo  vanished  from  the 
scene.  The  nobles  hurried  back  to  their  castles.  The  commune 
began  to  think  of  protecting  itself  from  William's  vengeance.  Bat 
preparations  had  been  delayed  too  long ;  one  by  one  the  castles 
fell;  the  spirits  of  the  citizens  sank  as  William,  leaving  a  devas- 
tated country  in  his  wake,  approached  Le  Mans.  Iliey  made 
their  submission ;  their  ancient  privileges  were  restored ;  but  the 
commune  and  the  claim  to  self-government  which  it  involved  were 
utterly  ignored  by  the  victor.  From  Le  Mans  the  King  experi^tced 
no  further  trouble ;  the  spirit  of  the  citizens  was  broken.  On  his 
remaining  enemies  he  produced  leas  eflfect.  The  quarrel  with  FVilk 
was  suspended  by  an  arrangement  which  secured  the  overlordship 
to  him  and  the  title  of  Count  to  William's  eldest  son,  and  left 
excuses  in  abundance  for  reviving  the  claims  of  Anjou  at  the  first 
opportunity.  The  nobles  of  Maine  were  cowed,  but  only  for  the 
moment.  One  of  them,  Herbert  of  St.  Suzanne,  subsequently 
contrived  to  make  head  against  the  King  and  the  King's  lieutenants 
for  three  years  (1083-6)  until  his  submission  was  purchased  by  a 
grant  of  the  most  liberal  terms.'  Maine  was  to  cause  much  trouble 
in  the  future. 
The  Re-  Of  all  William's  enemies  the  most  feeble  but  also  the  most 

^^^'  pertinacious  was  his  overlord,  the  King  of  Paris.  While  the 
1074-9  hostility  of  Anjou,  Maine  and  Brittany  threatened  only  the 
outlying  parts  of  Normandy,  the  House  of  Capet  regarded  the 
very  existence  of  a  Duchy  which  separated  Paris  from  the  sea  as 
an  intolerable  hardship.  It  was  fortunate  for  William  that  the 
opportunity  of  seizing  England  came  to  him  when  France  was  ruled 
by  a  rt^nt,  and  that  regent  his  own  father-in-law :  but  it  was 
still  more  fortunate  that  Baldwin's  ward,  tm  attaining  to  the  age 
>Orileitc,  iii.,  196. 
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of  manhood,  showed  himself  as  ineffectual  and  petty  in  his  designs 
as  he  was  implacable  in  his  hostility.  The  two  were  usually  on 
bod  terms,  and  Philip  showed  some  ingenuity  in  devising  metiiods 
of  annoyance.  But,  with  the  one  exception  of  his  march  to  raise 
the  sie^  of  Dol  in  1076,  he  carefully  refrained  from  personal  en- 
counters, and  the  ^nsode  of  Gerb«t»i  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
wholesome  fear  which  the  Conqueror  inspired  in  him.  About  the 
year  1074  Robert  Curthose  quarrelled  with  his  father.*  Invested 
with  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  in  the  year  1066,  and  with  the  county 
of  Maine  in  107S,  Robert  had  never  been  allowed  the  slightest  share 
in  the  government  of  either  province.  He  clamoured  for  what  he 
termed  his  rights,  sulked  when  they  were  refused  him,  took  otfence 
at  the  gibes  and  horseplay  of  his  bo-others,  and  fled  with  his  boon- 
companions  to  the  border  stnm^iold  of  Raimalast.*  He  was 
followed  and  expelled  from  the  dnchy;  after  aimkss  visits  to  bis 
fiither's  enemies  and  his  own  relations  in  Flanders,  Lorraine, 
Soabia,  and  Aquitaine,  he  turned  his  steps  to  Paris  and  invoked 
the  help  of  Philip  L  llie  French  king  allowed  him  to  take  up 
quarters  in  the  castle  of  Gerberoi  in  the  Beauvoisis  that  he  might 
harry  the  adjacent  parts  of  Normandy.  But  when  William  re- 
proached his  BUKerain  with  this  breach  of  treaties  and  of  feudal 
obligations,  and  demanded  reparation,  Philip  not  only  disowned 
connection  with  his  guest  but  joined  William  in  laying  sie^  to 
Gerberoi.*  He  may  have  salved  his  conscience  by  betraying  the  siege  of 
father  as  he  bad  betrayed  the  son.  At  all  events  his  assistance  ^''™^> 
was  too  slight  to  save  William  from  a  humiliating  failure.  The 
castle  was  not  taken,  and  in  one  of  the  skirmishes  outside  the 
walls  Robert  met  and  worsted  his  father  in  a  single  combat.  Tbs 
old  King  was  vrounded  in  the  hand ;  his  hone  fell  beneath  him 
[Merced  by  an  arrow ;  his  very  life  was  in  danger  until  an  English 
thane,  Tokig  of  Waltingford,  leaped  from  his  saddle  and  forced 
his  master  to  mount  in  his  place.  William  withdrew,  and  shortly 
afterwards  allowed  his  barons  to  end  by  mediation  a  conflict  which 
shocked  their  moral  sense  and  left  them  no  alternative,  while  it 
continued,  but  to  fight  against  the  sov^^ign  of  the  moment  or 
tbe  sovereign  of  the  future.     It  was  a  superfirial  reconcitiation, 

'  Lappenberg,  ii,,  p.  139.  ■  Otderic,  u..  aat, 

'  Prevost  in  his  edition  of  Oideric,  ii.,  „  , 

Orderic  omits  tbe  aingle  combat  ot  ton  »nd  blbet  bi 
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and  sooD  destroyed  by  further  quarrels.  Robert  again  became  a 
fugitive,  and  was  pertiaps  ^ain  awiated  by  his  shiffy  orerlord, 
Qpuids  For  this  or  other  reaswis  William  was  at  the  end  of  his  life  on 
^^^  the  worst  of  terms  with  Philip.  The  latter  tolerated,  if  he  did 
ioSo-7  not  encourage,  the  raids  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mantes  upon  the 
Norman  border.  William  retaliated  witii  a  claim  to  the  whole 
district,  known  as  the  French  Vexin,  in  which  the  offending  d^ 
stood.  This  claim,  a  fertile  cause  of  discord  in  the  future  and 
only  to  be  settled  by  the  expulsion  of  William's  line  from  Normandy, 
rested  upon  the  assertion  that  Philip's  father,  Henry  I.,  when 
hard  prised  by  hb  brother  and  a  fiigitive  from  Paris  (lOSl-4) 
had  bartered  the  French  Vexin  tot  the  help  of  Robert  the  Devil, 
but  subsequently  had  taken  advanti^  of  the  Conquoor's  minority 
to  resume  his  grant.  A  grievance  so  long  allowed  to  slumber 
might  not  have  bcane  the  test  of  close  examination.  It  served, 
however,  to  excuse  an  expedition  aguost  Mantes  (July,  1087); 
the  town  was  taken  unawares,  sacked,  and  nduced  to  ashes.  But 
the  revenge  was  dearly  purchased ;  in  leaping  a  ditch,  or  through 
a  stumble  on  hot  ashes,  the  King's  horse  threw  his  rider  with 
violence  against  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  A  serious  internal 
lesion  was  the  oonsequeoce.  like  expedition  was  perforce  aban- 
doned and  William  returned,  a  doomed  man,  to  his  Nmnan 
capital. 
Death-bed  His  last  words  and  dispositicms  are  recorded  with  unusual 
^^l^f  fulneas,  and  no  doubt  with  the  usual  rhetorical  embelliabments, 
William  by  two  Writers  who  apparently  relied  upon  the  information  of  eye 
witnesses  and  are  in  harmony  on  all  essential  points,  l^e  King 
was  accurately  informed  as  to  his  condition,  but  expressed  no  r^ret 
for  the  nearness  of  his  end,  and  occupied  his  mind  with  arrange- 
ments for  the  future  welfare  of  bis  soul  and  his  dominions.  He 
dictated  to  his  notaries  a  list  of  the  gifts  which  he  bequeathed 
from  his  treasures  to  the  poor  and  the  churches  of  Normandy  and 
England.  At  the  persuasion  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  who  stood 
by  his  bedside  he  released  from  p-ison,  Wulfroth  son  of  Godwin, 
Wulf  son  of  Harold,  Al%ar,  Morcar,  Siward  Bam,  R«^^  of 
Here&Hd,  and  Odo  of  Bayeux — all  the  men,  in  short,  whether 
English  or  Ncmnan,  whom  he  had  incarcerated  for  reasons  of 
poli<7  and  state.  Among  these  pardons  that  of  Odo  of  Bayeux 
was  the  only  one  which  his  heir  eventually  allowed  to  stand  and 
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it  was  the  ooly  one  whidi  William  had  been  loath  to  grant ;  not 
from  any  rancour  which  be  felt  i^ainst  his  half-brother,  but  from 
a  well  founded  apprehension  of  tlie  mischief  which  ambition  m> 
onbridled  mi^t  produce.  It  only  remained  to  divide  his  soweign 
rights  among  bis  sons.  Orderic  Vitalis  makes  the  dying  man  ex-  The  Eng- 
press  remone  for  the  means  by  which  he  had  g«ned  England,  and  '^^q^' 
nfiise  to  nominate  a  successor  to  a  throne  which  he  held  by  no 
just  title.'  It  is  more  likely  that  William  entertained  some  slight 
te^Kct  for  the  elective  character  of  the  En^h  monarch,  per- 
fimctorily  recognised  at  his  own  coronati<m.  None  the  lew  be 
gave  otteiance  to  his  private  wishes  and  took  some  steps  for  their 
fulfilment.  He  handed  tlie  regalia,  the  crown,  the  scsptre,  and 
the  jewelled  sword,  to  William  Rufiu,  the  constant  companion  of 
his  later  years,  his  favonrite  and  most  obedient  son,  and  sent  him 
to  Fnglftwl  in  the  company  of  a  royal  chaplain  who  bore  letten 
ooounending  the  interests  of  the  king-designate  to  the  Primate 
Lanfranc.'  Concerning  Normandy  and  the  absent  Robert  an 
onuDous  nience  was  preserved,  aatil  at  length  the  Archbishop  of 
Rooen  ventured  to  remind  the  King  of  his  duty  to  his  eldest  son, 
and  of  the  legitimate  expectations  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
previous  investiture  of  Robert  with  the  Duchy.  William  was  not 
easily  persuaded.  He  recapitulated  with  some  heat  the  numerous 
instances  of  hia  son's  ingratitude;  but  at  last,  with  an  effort, 
resbuned  himself  and  said,  "  God  is  my  witness,  and  you  who  are  The  Nor- 
here  present,  that  I  forgive  Robert  bis  ofiences  against  myself,  and  ^^i^n^' 
grant  him  the  whole  Duchy.  It  must  be  your  part  to  move  him 
to  repentance.  I  have  forgiven  him,  let  him  not  forgive  himself 
so  eMily,  for  bringing  my  old  age  witii  sorrow  to  the  grave."* 
He  added  a  prophecy  that  Normandy  would  be  wretched  under 
sueh  a  ruler.  His  youngest  son,  Henry  Beauclerk,  then  came 
forward  to  supplicate  a  blessing  and  a  portion.  William  replied 
by  giving  him  the  promise  df  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  and 

'  Orderic,  iii.,  a^i. 

*  See  the  account,  from  the  Harleisui  MS.  of  William  of  Jumiigea,  quoted  by 
Hardy,  DitcripUtt  Catalogud,  a.,  14.  Thii  veraion  of  the  death-bed  acene  probably 
rest*  on  the  anthoriiy  of  Abbot  Ountard  of  Jumitges  whom  Orderic  mentiona  aa 
having  been  prcBent.  It  is  inost  valuable  aa  corroborating  Orderic,  whose  account 
wouliT otberwiBe  be  auapect  from  the  rhetorical  form  in  which  it  is  casL  But  the 
Juraiige*  veriion  contrulicti  Orderic  in  so  fiu  tu  it  implies  a  distinct  n 
of  RufoB  to  the  English  throne.    Cf.  Orderic,  iii.,  342.     Hen.  Hunt.,  3. 

*  See  the  Jumitges  nutator  k.i. 
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R  commendation  to  the  good  will  of  his  elder  brothers.  lU  con- 
tent, but  eager  to  secure  his  modest  legacy,  Henry  left  the  sick- 
Tbe  Con-  room ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Conqueror  breathed  his  last,  in 
3^''»  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  life,  the  fifty-third  of  his  ducal  power, 
Sept.  7,  the  twenty-first  of  his  reign  in  England.  He  had  outlived  his 
"^^  wife  Matilda,  the  one  human  being  for  whom  he  had  ever  felt  a 
strong  aflection ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Lanfranc,  then  far 
away  in  England,  there  were  few  who  mourned  his  death  tar  the 
sake  of  private  friendship.  His  servants,  following  the  custom  of 
the  age  and  the  nature  of  their  kind,  stripped  his  corpse  and 
went  their  ways.  The  dead  King  was  conveyed  to  Caen  at  the 
charges  of  a  country  knight,  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Stephen  which  William  and  Matilda  had  founded  as  an  act  of 
expiation  for  the  slight  which  they  had  offered  by  their  marriage 
to  the  Church's  rules  of  consanguinity.  Owing  to  a  confiagratioQ 
in  the  dty  the  funeral  was  scantily  attended ;  the  ceremony  was 
interrupted  by  a  knight  named  Ascelin,  whom  William  had  de- 
frauded of  the  site  on  which  St.  Stephen's  stood,  and  couid  not 
be  resumed  until  due  compensation  had  been  paid ;  and  finally 
the  putreMng  body  hurst  asunder  when  it  was  forced  into  the 
stone  sarcophi^is  which  the  masons  in  their  haste  had  made  too 
narrow.  Meanwhile  in  the  surrounding  country  the  Norman 
aristocracy  turned  the  occasion  to  their  own  account.  The 
Duke  was  dead  and  the  Duke's  peace  at  an  end.  Robert  of 
Belleme,  riding  soberly  to  court,  was  met  on  the  way  by  the 
momentous  news;  he  wheeled  about  and  galloped  back  to  his 
fieft  upon  the  southern  march.  First  he  expelled  the  ducal 
garrisons  by  which  the  castles  on  his  land  were  held,  then  he 
betook  himself  to  pillage  far  and  wide.  The  example  was  oon- 
tegtouB  and  soon  every  baron  in  Normandy  did  what  seemed  good 
in  hb  own  eyes.* 
The  A  week  or  two  before  this  stormy  ending  to  the  Conqueror's 

EnglUh  chequered  life  one  of  the  leas  noted  victims  of  his  great  adueve- 
ment  died  quietly  and  generally  mourned  at  Bruges.  The  visitor 
to  the  Church  of  Saint  Sauveur  in  that  town  is  still  shown  the 
epitaph  and  other  relics  of  Gunhilda  the  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin, 
who,  after  the  flight  of  her  family  &om  England,  lived  as  a  recluse 
in  Flanders  and  died  on  August  S4th,  1087 ;  a  woman  who,  as  her 
'  Orderic,  iii.,  361. 
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epitaph  relates,  was  "cheerful  and  geotle  to  her  servaota,  just  and 
b^ievolent  to  strangers,  parsimonious  to  henelf,  but  bounteoua  to 
the  poor".  In  Doimark,  Norway,  Scotland,  Flanders,  whererer  in 
Europe  there  was  hospitality  and  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  English 
nation,  sndi  hapless  exiles  were  to  be  found,  attesting  William's 
gieatoess  by  their  fivlom  omdition.  Of  desperate  adventurvs 
also,  who  bad  staked  their  all  in  the  cause  of  Harold  or  the 
Atfaeling,  the  courts  and  camps  of  East  and  West  were  fiill.  Eren 
to  Byzantium  a  number  made  their  way,  enlisted  under  Alexins 
Conmenus  in  the  Varaog^  g<urd,  and  showed  in  hard  fought 
battles  with  Robert  Guiscard  and  lus  Normans  the  same  qualities 
and  the  same  defects  which  had  gme  down  before  the  Norman 
chaige  at  Senlac,  How  tenaciously  these  exiles  at  Byzantium 
diesished  the  memory  of  Ehigland  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  fourteenth  century  their  descendants  still  bore  the 
weapons  and  spoke  the  language  of  &  native  land  which  they  had 
never  seen.  It  is  not  surprising  if  to  all  these  outcasts,  from  the 
princess  to  the  Varanger  guardsman,  the  Norman  should  seem,  as 
he  seemed  to  the  half-Norman  William  of  Mahnesbury,  a  very  prince 
<tf  robbers. 

Tlie  average  Nonnao  soldier  was  not  much  more  than  this.  The  Chw- 
lliat  William  stood  above  the  average  is  {noved  by  the  exultation  ^^;^  j 
and  relief  with  which  his  noMes  learned  of  his  decease,  and  by  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  Englishmen  who  remained  at  home  and 
submitted  to  his  rule.  Ilie  Peterborou^  Chronicler,  who  had 
seen  William  and  lived  for  some  time  at  his  court,  is  ao  outspoken 
critic.  The  king,  he  says,  was  giv«i  to  avarice  and  greedy  of  gain : 
he  took  from  his  subjects  many  mariu  of  gold  and  many  hundred 
marks  of  silver  with  little  need  and  small  regard  for  jiutice.  He 
made  large  forests  for  the  deer ;  he  loved  the  high  deer  as  if  he 
were  their  finthtf .  He  was  a  very  stem  man  and  a  wrathful  so  that 
none  durst  do  anything  against  his  will ;  he  imprisoned  earls  and 
thanes  and  at  the  last  he  spared  not  his  own  brother ;  he  d^xMed 
bishops  and  abbots ;  he  built  castles  and  oppressed  the  poor,  lite 
rich  complained  and  the  poor  murmured,  but  he  was  so  stark  that 
he  recked  nought  of  them ;  if  they  would  live  or  keep  their  lands 
they  must  will  all  that  the  king  willed  And  yet  the  chronicler  is 
proud,  for  England's  sake,  of  such  a  king.  Hiis  William,  he  says, 
was  a  very  wise  and  a  great  man,  moK  honoured  and  more  power- 
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fill  than  any  of  his  predecessors.     *'  Amongst  other  things  the  good 
peace  that  he  made  in  this  land  is  not  to  be  forgotten." 

The  mendacity  with  which  he  maintained  his  claim  to  England, 
his  duplicity  towards  would-be  traitors,  the  betrayal  of  Stigand,  the 
execution  of  Waltheof,  the  harrying  of  the  north  have  all  been 
cited,  with  more  or  less  of  justice,  as  blots  upon  the  English  part 
of  his  career.  But  the  ofTenoe  for  which  his  English  subjects  were 
least  ready  to  forgive  him  was  that  of  making  the  New  Forest  as 
an  appendage  to  his  royal  seat  at  Winchester.  On  this  subject  the 
chroniclers  are  unanimous  in  indignation ;  they  talk  of  sixty  villages 
destroyed  and  miles  of  fertile  lields  laid  waste,  of  thousands  of 
inhabitants  expelled,  of  chui'ches  wantonly  profaned  and  ruined. 
It  is  in  the  lost  clause  of  the  indictment  that  we  may  see  the  secret 
of  tbeir  heat.  The  soil  of  the  New  Forest  can  never  have  been 
generally  productive ;  and  the  amount  of  arable  which  Domesday 
mentions  as  having  been  afforested  is  by  no  means  large ;  according 
to  one  calculation  140  hides,  or  16,800  acres.^  Spoliation  and 
wil^l  destruction  undoubtedly  took  place,  but  not  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  The  introduction  of  the  forest  law,  hitherto  unknown  in 
England,  was  in  the  end  responsible  for  much  more  human  suffer- 
ing. For  this  too  William  must  bear  the  blame ;  it  is  a  poor 
excuse  that  for  breaches  of  the  forest  law  as  for  other  crimes  he 
was  content  to  exact  no  heavier  penalty  than  mutilation,  and  left 
it  for  his  successor  to  make  the  slaying  of  a  deer  a  han^ng 
matter ;  a  slightly  better  one  that  he  inherited  the  tastes  and 
would  not  foigo  the  most  cherished  privilege  of  Norman  dukes, 
that  in  this  matter  as  in  so  many  more  he  simply  transplanted  to 
England  the  general  custom  of  his  native  land.  For  good  or  evil 
he  must  be  accepted  by  posterity  as  the  pioneer  of  a  rich  and 
vigorous  but  defective  social  system,  inheriting  its  prejudices  with 
its  virtues,  heroic  chiefly  in  his  magnanimity,  his  strei^h  of  will, 
his  love  of  order,  his  freedom  from  some  among  the  grosser  vices  of 
his  race  and  generation, 

■See  tbe  Victoria  Couniy  Hittory  of  Hamptkirt,  vol.  i.,  p.  411. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  RSIQN  OF  RUFUS 

'X'HE  administrative  system  which  the  Conqueror  impoaed  upon  charadet 

his  English  subjects  outliTcd  him  bj  rather  less  than  ^flj^'^^ 
years  (1087-1136);  a  term  which,  however  short  it  may  appear  to  1087-1135 
us  who  look  back  at  it  across  so  many  intervening  centuries,  is 
longer  than  that  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  constitutions  more 
celebrated  and  more  pretentious.  Judged  by  the  durability  of  his 
work  the  Conqueror  compares  not  unfavourably  with  most  of  the 
statesmen  who  have  framed  the  governments  of  half-civilised  and 
growing  nations.  But  the  vimble  monuments  were  less  important 
than  the  remote  and  unpremeditated  consequences  of  his  policy. 
When  his  constitution  went  to  the  ground  in  the  anarchy  of 
Stephen's  reign,  the  fable  of  Cronos  was  repeated,  and  the  parent 
was  deposed  by  his  ofispring.  The  forces  which  alternately  de- 
pressed and  exalted  King  Stephen  and  his  rivab  were  those  to 
which  the  Conqueror  had  given  free  scope  for  development.  To 
him  the  feudal  aristocracy  owed  their  lands  and  jurisdiction  and 
their  military  strength ;  to  him  was  due  that  reformation  of  the 
English  Church  which  made  it  once  more  the  leader  of  opinion 
and  by  divorcing  it  from  the  world  gave  it  a  title  to  command  the 
world. 

In  the  period  of  unstable  equilibrium,  during  which  the  growth 
of  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  discontent  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
growth  of  a  despotic  central  government,  there  is  no  single  states- 
man by  whom  the  order  of  events  is  determined,  though  there  is  a 
single  issue  with  which  all  events  of  note  are  connected  in  one  way 
or  another.  Outside  England  the  stage  of  politica  was  still  adtn-ned 
by  some  commanding  figures.  In  England  itself  the  period  pro- 
duced no  man  of  genius,  although  some  English  conflicts  were 
dignified   by  the  accident  which  made  the  half-Lombard,  half- 
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Buigundian  Aiuelin  their  involuntaiy  protagonist.  The  ability  of 
English  poUticianB,  if  it  was  not  the  slave  of  royal  caprice,  fought 
the  battle  of  ideas  inherited  from  the  past  or  borrowed  from  abroad. 
Even  Anselm  was  dragged  into  his  gi-eatest  stni^le  with  the 
temporal  power  by  unreflecting  dderence  to  the  will  of  the  Univer- 
sal Church  as  expressed  through  the  mouth  of  Popes  and  Councib. 
Flambard  the  chief  minbter  of  Rufus,  Robert  of  Mellent  and  Roger 
of  Salisbury  the  confidants  of  his  brother,  were  merely  eflicient  and 
Hcnrv  unscrupulous  subotdinates.  As  for  their  masters,  it  would  be  a 
and  KuA*  gross  exaggeration  to  credit  Rufus  with  genius  on  account  of  his 
wild  dreams  of  conquest  or  Henry  on  account  of  his  capacity  for 
tiUcing  pains.  If  we  look  at  their  worit,  rathei-  than  at  their 
idiosyncrasies  of  method,  it  is  plain  that  Henry  continued  what 
Rufus  had  b^^un,  and  that  the  improvements  for  which  Hairy  is 
responsible  ore  extremely  modest  in  their  scope ;  while  Rufus  in  his 
saner  moments  aspired  no  higher  than  to  reunite  the  lands  which 
his  father  had  ruled  and  to  complete  the  [dans  which  his  father 
left  unfinished.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  double  object  the  two 
Ixothers  sowed  unomsciously  the  seeds  of  a  new  order.  '  They 
made  a  practice  of  maintaining  mercenaries ;  they  met  this  and 
other  expenses  of  their  policy  by  railai^^ing  the  royal  prerogative  or 
by  making  inroads  on  ecclesiastical  endowments ;  they  developed 
a  rudimentary  form  of  bureaucratic  government  to  facilitate  their 
pactions ;  and  when  their  power  was  challenged  by  the  Church  or 
aristocracy  they  appealed  to  the  support  of  the  conquered  race. 
But  they  were  driven  from  one  of  these  expedients  to  another 
without  prevision  of  the  goal  to  which  their  changes  led.  lliey 
were  conservative  by  temper  and  reformers  by  the  accidents  of 
their  situation.  There  is  a  striking  didferenoe  between  their  per- 
sonalities. The  one  was  impetuous,  passionate,  and  changeable ; 
tiie  other  prudent,  slow,  and  obstinate.  Rufus  was  so  illiterate  that 
he  could  not  spell  his  way  through  an  ordinary  letter ;  Heniy, 
without  pretensions  to  finidied  scholarship  or  breadth  of  mind,  had 
the  instincts  of  an  educated  man  and,  himself  impervious  to  the 
ideals  trf  his  age,  understood  that  they  must  be  treated  with  a 
semblance  of  respect.  Rufus  fought  and  squandered,  leaving  ex- 
tortion to  his  clerks  and  judges ;  Henry,  parsimonious  and  pacific, 
was  his  own  chief  minister.  Rufus  disdained  the  forms  of  justice 
and  allowed  to  others  the  same  Uc^ce  which  he  ex^daed  in  his 
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owD  peraon ;  Henry  dit^layed  so  much  of  reverence  for  the  letter 
of  the  law  that  he  reserved  to  hinuelf  the  M>le  right  of  exoeeding 
it.  But  with  all  these  differences  the  two  men  followed  the  same 
obvious  and  open  path  of  policy,  Rufus  with  an  intermittent  energy 
which  cloaked  his  want  of  force,  and  Henry  with  a  pernstent 
cunning  and  ill-faith  which  gave  him  among  his  contemporaries  an 
undeserved  renown  for  wisdom. 

The  line  taken  by  their  policy  is  at  once  intelligible  if  we  ana-  Policy  of 
lyse  the  situation  as  it  stood  in  the  year  1087.  The  dominions  of  g^^',"'' 
iite  Craiqueror,  though  partitioned  for  the  moment,  were  too  closely 
knit  together  by  the  family  and  territorial  connections  of  their 
aristocracies  for  any  statesman  to  regard  their  permanent  separation 
as  desirable.  The  King  of  England  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
had  rival  clums  upon  the  allegiance  of  almost  every  important 
land-holder  from  the  Tweed  to  the  bordeis  of  Anjou  and  the  Isle 
of  France.  Tlie  rebels  of  one  brother  were  the  loyal  subjects  of 
the  other ;  and  the  barons  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  found  their 
account  in  provoking  and  protracting  quarrels  of  every  kind  between 
their  rulers.  Hiis  was  a  state  of  things  which  could  only  lead  to 
me  result.  The  acquisition  of  Normandy  became  the  first  object 
of  English  policy.  It  was  so  with  Rufus ;  it  was  ao  with  Henry  I. 
But  behind  this  problem  lay  others  of  hardly  less  importance. 
Surrounded  on  every  side  by  envious  «-  apprehensive  powos  the  ^ 

Norman  dominions  could  only  be  secured  against  attack  through 
further  conquests.  To  subdue  Wales  and  Maune,  to  humble 
Scotland,  France,  and  Anjou,  were  imperative  duties ;  and  in  these 
olgects  we  have  the  key  to  the  foreign  wars  and  the  diplomacy  of 
the  two  brothers.  Finally  there  was  a  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  Church.  Though  the  Conqueror  had  maintained  his 
"customs"  to  the  end  and  though  Hildebrand  had  died  in  exile, 
the  Papacy  remained  even  to  an  English  statesman  the  most  for- 
midable, as  it  was  the  newest,  of  European  powers.  The  defeats 
which  Hildebrand  had  sustained  were  eclipsed  by  the  memory  of 
his  successes.  Rome  inspired  the  terror  which  is  felt  for  an  un- 
familiar and  incalculable  force ;  and  the  power  of  Rome  was  steadily 
increasing  as  each  new  wave  of  religious  zeal  swept  over  Europe. 
The  reformed  Churches  and  the  reforming  Papacy  were  attracted 
to  one  another  by  an  overpowering  sympathy ;  and  the  shadowy 
allegiance  which  the  Pope  bad  received  firom  time  immemorial  was 
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rapidly  acquiring  fonn  and  content  with  the  good  will  of  all  the 
b^  men  in  every  counti'y.  How  far  the  new  sentiment  of  loyalty 
to  Rome  would  carry  men  was  doubtful ;  there  was  no  doubt  that 
it  would  clash  at  several  points  with  the  temporal  allegiance  de- 
manded by  an  English  king.  And  the  danger  from  a  rebel  hier- 
archy was  greater  even  l^ian  that  from  a  rebel  baronage ;  for  while 
there  was  every  probability  that  the  English  would  side  with  the 
Crown  against  a  Normao  Lord  or  Duke,  their  fidelity  was  more 
problematical  if  it  came  to  a  conflict  between  their  ghostly  advisers 
and  their  earthly  sovereign.  Hence  Rufus  and  Henry  made  the 
attempt,  not  indeed  to  break  &om  Rome,  which  would  have  meant 
separation  from  the  visible  uoity  of  the  Church,  but  to  make  the 
connection  a  slight  one,  and  liable  to  interruption  at  the  royal 
pleasure. 

Such  being  the  ends  which  were  pursued  by  the  Crown  throu^> 
out  this  period,  it  remains  to  see  how  far  each  of  them  was  realised 
first  by  the  Red  King  and  then  by  his  successor. 
Accewicm  The  news  of  the  Conqueror's  death  reached  Rufus  while  he  was 
of  Rufiis,  gfjj]  QQ  N(»man  soil.  He  crossed  the  Channel  in  hot  haste  and 
made  it  his  first  ooncem  to  seize  the  royal  hoard  at  Winchester. 
He  brought  with  him  Morcar  and  Wulfooth  son  of  Godwin, 
the  two  most  considerable  of  his  father's  English  prisoners,  in 
case  the  barons  of  England  should  have  already  caught  the  infec- 
tion of  revolt  from  their  Norman  cousins.  But,  as  it  proved,  there 
was  no  immediate  need  of  an  appeal  to  racial  sentiment.  Hie 
firiends  of  the  new  King  had  acted  with  eneigy ;  the  fiiends  of 
Robert  had  not  yet  formulated  their  intentions;  everything  was 
quiet  in  England.  Rufus  only  needed  to  present  himself  and  his 
father's  commendatory  letter  to  Aix;hbishop  Lanfivnc.  If  I^nfranc 
accepted  him  there  was  none  to  gainsay  his  coronation.  It  is  sud 
that  Lanfranc  hesitated  to  fulfil  the  Conqueror's  request ;  he  may 
well  have  done  so,  for  the  vices  of  Rufus  were  notorious.  But  the 
prince  was  importunate,  and  in  the  end  he  had  his  way.  At 
Westminster,  on  September  26th,  Lanfranc  performed  the  ceremony 
of  coronation.  Rufus  added  to  the  customary  clauses  of  the  coro- 
nation oath  a  promise  that  he  would  be  guided  in  all  matters  by  the 
Archbishop's  advice ;  and  this  satisfactory  declaration  decided  the 
leaders  of  the  baronage  to  tender  their  allegiance  That  on  a  matter 
of  national  concern  they  should  take  their  cue  from  the  Archbishop 
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is  a.  fact  of  much  significance.  Evidently  it  was  thought  that  birth 
and  the  wishes  of  a  dying  king  should  be  allowed  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  succession  unless  there  were  giave  objections  to  the 
candidate  thus  deEognated.  But  the  right  of  granting  or  with- 
holding the  crown  bad  passed  away  from  the  nation  without  comtDg 
into  the  hands  of  the  Great  Coun<nl.  It  is  the  Church  which  holds 
the  balance  between  rival  claimants,  and  the  Aichbishop  is  tacitly 
accepted  as  the  spokesman  of  the  nation.  No  doubt  Lanfranc 
was  an  exceptional  Archbishop  ;  but  since  the  same  deference  was 
shown  to  the  opinion  of  the  Church  in  1100  and  in  1135  we  an 
justified  in  assuming  that  on  this  occasion  also  the  office  counted 
for  maie  than  the  individual  who  held  it. 

The  new  king  mounted  the  throne  with  little  preparation  and  P«raon- 
less  fitness  for  that  high  position.  The  Conqueror  had  steadily  ^^"^ 
declined  to  give  his  sons  a  eiiare  of  power,  and  the  youthful 
Rufus  was  left  to  occupy  himself  with  chivalric  diversions,  with  war- 
fare in  a  subordinate  capacity,  and  in  pursuing  the  more  fashion- 
able and  flagrant  vices  of  his  class.  At  the  time  of  his  Other's 
death  he  can  have  been  little  more  than  twenty-seven  years  of  age ; 
but  in  the  opinion  of  William  of  Malmeebuiy,  his  most  lenient 
critic,  he  had  already  sunk  below  the  possibility  of  greatness  or  of 
moral  reformation.  His  appearance  and  demeanour  wen  an  index 
to  his  character.  He  is  described  as  of  an  ungainly  build,  square 
and  short  and  corpulmt.  His  face  was  of  a  fiery  hue,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  he  owed  bis  nickname ;  his  eyes,  grey  and  flecked 
with  spots  of  brown,  were  deeply  set  beneath  a  frowning  forehead. 
He  was  restless  in  his  movements  and  impatient  in  conveiwtion. 
His  habitual  expression  was  a  sneer,  and  he  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  witty  talker.  But  be  was  no  orator  and  stammered  so 
violently  that  when  excited  he  became  almost  inarticulate.  On 
public  occasions  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  reserved  and  stately 
carriage  of  his  &ther ;  but  he  was  liable  to  fits  of  passion  during 
which  he  threw  decorum  to  the  winds.  In  private  life  he  showed 
himself  Camiliar  and  accessible,  vaunted  his  contempt  for  the  ordin- 
ary restraints  of  morality,  and  bragged  of  his  most  indefensible 
designs  with  brutal  naivete.  He  was  in  fact  the  incarnation  <^  a 
spirit  against  which  the  bett^  conscience  of  his  age  had  already 
risen  in  revolt;  of  that  gross  and  ferocious  chivalry  which  the 
r^ime   of  petty  feudal   states   had   produced   all   over   Western 
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Europe;  a  duTalry  which,  except  in  rare  momeDta  of  ^uttatioD 
or  dejection,  remained  inaenaible  to  reli^oo  or  romance;  which 
respected  no  profession  but  that  of  war,  obeyed  no  law  but  that  of 
feudal  honour,  and  admitted  no  rights  except  in  equals  or  superiors. 
With  the  Crusades  a  new  and  gentler  form  of  chivalry  came  into 
being ;  the  accolade  became  a  rite  of  mystical,  and  even  of  religious 
import ;  some  elements  of  a  higher  moral  code  were  infused  into  the 
law  of  "  courtesy  ".  But  the  older  school  survived  for  a  consider- 
able time  and  in  the  days  of  Rufus  it  still  kept  the  upper  hand. 
The  palm  of  knightly  excellence,  as  that  school  understood  the 
term,  was  equally  divided  between  William  of  England  and  his 
confederate,  the  gay,  unblushing,  blasphemous  Duke  William  IX. 
of  Aquitaine.  Contemptuous  of  priests  and  monks,  oppressive  to- 
wards the  peaceful  and  industrious,  merciless  to  those  who  sinned 
against  the  feudal  contract,  towards  loyal  knights,  whether  they 
were  his  friends  or  enemies,  Rufiis  was  courteous,  lenient,  and  exact 
in  the  observance  ot  his  plighted  word.  He  took  delight  in  a  bold 
feat  of  arms,  even  if  performed  at  his  expense ;  he  deemed  no  honour 
too  great,  no  pay  too  high,  for  those  who  had  earned  distinction  of 
this  kind.  He  was  a  poor  judge  of  ability,  and  the  barons  whom 
he  [Hvmoted  were  in  every  way  inferior  to  his  father's  favouritea 
But  nowhere  in  Europe  was  there  such  another  train  of  warriors  as 
that  which  he  enlisted  in  his  service.  His  court  became  the  Mecca 
of  adventurers  from  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  'Iliey  took  the  wage 
of  mercenaries,  but  lived  with  their  paymaster  on  the  footing  of 
parasites  and  boon-companiona  In  peace  or  war  they  were  always 
at  his  side;  his  ordinary  retinue  might  easily  have  been  mis- 
take) for  an  army  and  was  almost  as  destructive.  Thieves  and 
robbers  of  the  vulgar  kind  trembled  before  the  Red  King's  face. 
They  found  him  no  less  vigilant  than  his  father  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  public  peace,  and  for  their  b^iefit  he  reintroduced 
the  death  penalty  which  the  Conqueror  had  abolished.  But  the 
knights  of  the  household  were  privileged  offenders.  Wherever 
they  accompanied  the  King  they  lived  at  free  quarters  on  the 
country-side ;  on  their  departure  from  a  homestead  they  staved 
the  casks  of  ale  and  mead,  and  burned  or  sold  the  provisions, 
which  they  had  not  been  able  to  consume.  It  was  lucky  if  they 
did  no  worse;  for  the  law  was  powerless  to  protect  life  or  limb 
or  female  honour  against  the  favourites  of  the  King.     At  the  news 
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of  the  King's  approach  bis  subjects  fled  for  shelter  to  the  woods 
and  hills.'  But  Rufus  cared  nothing  for  the  odium  whidi  his 
followers  brought  upon  him.  He  lived  in  dreams  of  conquest 
which  could  only  be  realised  with  the  help  of  mercenarj  knights ; 
while  they  were  with  him  Rouen,  Poitiers,  Paris,  and  Rome  itself 
seemed  to  be  within  his  grasp.*  The  proudest  momenta  of  his  life 
were  those  in  which  he  mamhalled  all  his  chivalry,  meroenariea  and 
barons  together,  at  the  three  great  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
Pentecost.  That  these  gatherings  might  be  celebrated  with  the 
more  magnificence  he  employed  the  men  of  London  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  shires  for  two  years  upon  the  building  of  a  banquet>-haU 
in  Westminster.  No  structure  so  magnificent  had  been  reared  in 
France  or  England  since  the  days  of  the  old  Roman  empire ;  but 
the  Red  King  grumbled  that  it  was  too  small  by  half  His  designs 
were  nothing  if  not  grandiose,  and  there  is  a  certain  plausibility  in 
the  legend  which  represents  him  as  standing  on  the  shore  of  Wales 
and  swearing  that  he  would  bridge  9t.  George's  Channel  with  his 
ships  to  conquer  Ireland.*  If  statesmen  were  to  be  judged  by 
their  ambitions  and  not  by  their  achievements,  the  otherwise  gro- 
tesque comparison  which  William  of  Malmesbury  institutes  between 
Rufus  and  Julius  Cssar  might  be  allowed  to  pass.* 

In  such  a  king  there  was  little  to  attract  either  the  native  Rebellicm 
EngHsh  or  the  Church.     Yet  the  first  events  of  his  reign  brought  ^,^^ 
Rufiis   into   a  close  alliance  with   both.     However   unpromising  loSS 
mi^t  be  the  new  king's  antecedents  the  rule  of  <H)e  tyrant  seemed 
preferable  to  that  of  many,  and  a  feudal  rebellion  of  tite  year  1086 
had  the  momentary  efiect  of  making  the  interests  of  the  sovereign 
identical  with  those  of  all  the  friends  of  peace  and  order.     The  plot 
originated,  strangely  enough,  with  Odo  of  Bayeuz  whom  Rufds 
bad  released  &om  prison  and  reinstated  in  his  earldom.     Probably 
the  cause  of  the  bishop's  treachery  is  to  be  found  in  his  old  feud 
with    Lao&anc   who    held    at   the   King's  side    the  position   to 


impetuoauin  aipirare  ad  regnum  Ptanconim  ".  Oalmv  tMaiu  of  dnigna  on  the 
Empire:  "S'il  p^aat  auques  i^^er  A  Rome  alast  pui  challenger  L'ancien  droit  de 
cet  pais  Que  i  avail  Bienne  et  Belins".    For  Poiuers  see  W.  Mslmesb.,  O.  R.,  iv,, 
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315 ;  iv.,  9.  W.  Malmesb.,  G.  R.,  iv.,  gg  305,  31a,  311.  Suger,  Vita  Lvdovici  ; 
Soman  dt  Ro%,  9390. 
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which  Odo  would  naturally  aspire,  and  on  which  he  might 
reasonably  count  if  his  conspiracy  succeeded  in  its  object.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  the  substitution  of  Robert  for  his  brother 
on  the  English  throne.  Specious  excuses  might  be  pleaded  for 
the  re¥o)ution.  Robert  was  the  eldest  son ;  tbe  partition  of  the 
Conqueror's  dominions  would  mean  a  diminution  in  the  consequence 
of  the  Norman  race ;  and  most  of  the  barons  bad  done  homage  to 
Robert  iQ  the  life-time  of  bis  father  long  before  tbey  became  the 
men  of  Rufus.  But  the  conspiracy  was  not  formed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Robert  who,  though  i^sappointed  at  his  brother's  success — 
he  had  boasted  that  the  English  would  wait  for  him  if  he  were  as 
&r  away  as  Alexandria — was  disposed  to  take  his  disappointment 
in  a  philosophic  spirit.  His  help  apparently  was  not  iu¥oked  until 
the  train  was  laid ;  his  interests  were  but  the  pretext  through 
which  Odo  designed  to  make  himself  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  and 
the  Insbop's  araximplices  to  vindicate  their  independence  of  the  royal 
authority.  The  character  of  the  enterprise  is  betrayed  by  the 
names  of  those  concerned.  It  ts  true  that  Robert  of  Mortain  and 
William  of  Eu,  both  members  of  the  ducal  house,  may  con- 
ceivably have  taken  Robert's  side  in  all  good  faith.  But  with 
them  were  banded  others  about  whom  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
Roger  of  Montgomery  the  astute  Earl  Palatine  of  Shropshire ; 
Bernard  of  Neufmarch^  the  lord  of  Brecon,  who  had  won  by  the 
sword  every  foot  of  land  that  he  held  beyond  the  Wye;  Robert 
Mowbray,  the  sombre  warden  of  Bamborough  and  Northumbria ; 
his  uncle  the  fighting  bishop  of  Coutaoces,  who  had  been  tak^i 
from  his  Norman  diocese  to  act  as  castellan  of  Bristol. 
Outbreak  Their  scheme  was  to  paralyse  the  government  by  raising  in- 
°ilirie^  Burrections  in  half  a  dozen  districts ;  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
confusion  thus  produced  a  Norman  army  was  to  invade  the 
south-eastern  counties.  Hostilities  commenced  at  Easter,  when 
the  rebels  with  one  accord  absented  themselves  from  the  Bang's 
festival.  At  Norwich  Roger  Bigod,  at  Bristol  Geoi&ey  of  Cou- 
tances  and  Robert  of  Mowbray,  garrisoned  theii'  castles  and  haiTied 
the  surrounding  country.  William  of  Eu  devastated  the  royal 
demesnes  of  Berkeley,  Roger  of  hacy  captured  Hereford  and  ad- 
vanced with  Bernard  of  Neufinarch^  to  the  attack  on  Worcester. 
In  the  south-east  Roger  Montgomery  at  Arundel,  Robert  of  Mortain 
at  Pevensey  and  Gilbert  de  Clare  at  Tunbridge  prepared  themselves 
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tor  war;  and  Odo,  occupying  Rochester,  admitted  into  this  ca§de 
a  body  of  Norman  troops  which  Robert  bad  sent  over  as  the 
earnest  of  a  lai^er  force  to  come.  It  was  a  critical  moment  and 
the  hearts  of  the  King's  supporters  fuled  them.  William  of  St. 
Calais,  the  bishop  of  Durham,'  whom  Rufus  had  taken  for  his  chief 
counsellor,  deserted  his  master  so  early  as  the  month  of  February 
and  retired  to  his  see  to  watch  the  course  of  events.  There  could 
be  no  better  indication  of  the  way  the  wind  was  blowing. 

Fortunately  for  William  the  most  fonnidable  of  the  western 
risings  was  defeated  at  an  early  stage.  Wulfstan  of  Worcester 
placed  his  kni^ts  and  local  induence  at  the  service  of  the  royal 
garrison ;  the  fyrd  responded  to  his  summons ;  the  passage  of  tbe 
Severn  was  successfully  defended  by  the  joint  efforts  of  English 
landowneis  and  Norman  mercenaries ;  the  greater  part  of  the  rebel 
army  was  slain  or  captured.  Somerset  and  Gloucestershire  still 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  other  malcontents.  But  the  great  danger  lay 
in  the  east  and  Rufus,  with  the  true  instinct  of  a  general,  refused 
to  let  his  attention  be  diverted  from  Kent  and  Sussex.  Even  for 
these  two  shires  the  forces  at  his  disposal  were  insuflicient,  with  so 
many  ports  to  guard  and  so  many  castles  to  attack.  He  took  the 
bold  step  of  appealing  to  the  English.  The  tyrda  of  all  the  nearest  Rufus 
shires  were  summoned  by  peremptory  writs  to  London,  where  the  Sii^ 
King  supported  by  I^anfranc  and  the  bishops  appealed  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  assembled  multitude.  He  promised  them  better 
laws  than  there  had  ever  been  in  England ;  he  promised  the  re- 
mission of  all  novel  dues  and  taxes;  he  promised  to  annul  the 
hated  forest-laws  so  far  as  they  infringed  the  rights  of  property.* 
No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  fulfil  these  undertakings  and  it  is 
improbable  that  they  were  seriously  meant  But  they  pitiduced 
the  desired  effect.  Tbe  people  ^plauded  William,  promised  to 
die,  if  need  be,  in  his  cause,  and  bade  him  play  the  man.  A  great 
host,  accompanied  and  encouraged  by  the  old  Archbishop,  marclied 
with  the  ^ng  to  Tunlxidge ;  and  in  two  days  the  garrison  was 
cowed  into  surrender.  The  siege  of  Pevensey,  in  which  Odo  bad 
taken  shelter  with  Robert  of  Mortain,  was  a  more  serious  matter. 
For  six  weeks  the  main  body  of  tbe  royal  troops  were  engaged  in 
vain  attempts  to  breach  the  defences  of  the  Castle     In  their  rear 
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the  garrison  of  Rochester  harried  the  environs  of  Canterbury  and 
London ;  and  Robert  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  appear 
in  England  with  the  fuU  force  of  his  Duchy.  He  went  the  length 
of  sending  an  expedition  to  the  relief  of  Pevengey.  But  the  coast 
was  well  guarded  by  the  fyrd ;  and  Rufua  had  taken  timely 
measures  to  secure  the  ships  of  Hastings  and  the  Cinque  Porta. 
Attempting  to  disembark  at  Hastings  the  Normans  were  com- 
pletely beaten ;  Robert  renounced  the  cause  of  the  rebels ;  and 
Pevensey,  face  to  face  with  the  prospect  of  starvation,  surrendered 
on  conditions.  Odo  promised  that  he  would  induce  ha  allies  at 
Rochester  to  submit  and  would  then  leave  the  kingdom.  He  was 
accordingly  sent  forward  with  an  escort  to  fidfil  the  first  of  these 
conditions.  But  when  he  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Rocbeater 
and  issued  his  commands  the  garrison  made  a  sally,  captured  the 
escort,  and  carried  off  the  bishop  as  their  not  unwilling  prisoner. 
Tiwj  had  not  yet  lost  hope  of  Norman  help  and  they  prepared  to 
stand  a  si^e. 
Sieseof  Once  more  Rufiis  appealed  to  his  English  subjects;  but  this 
'**'"'*"*^  time  with  more  confidence  in  his  power  to  command  His  writs 
went  out  through  town  and  country  calling  on  all  men,  Frendi 
and  English,  to  join  his  army  if  they  would  be  "unnithing,"  that 
is,  escape  the  name  of  traitor  and  its  consequences.*  An  immense 
host,  from  town  and  country  alike,  responded  to  the  call.  In  May 
the  si^e  of  Rodieeter  began ;  Duke  Robert  showed  no  further  ngn 
of  interest  in  the  rebellion ;  close  quarters,  the  summer  heats,  and 
a  pestilence  of  flies  prostrated  the  defenders;  and  in  June  the 
bishop  negotiated  for  surrender.  Rufus  at  first  refused  to  grant 
conditions  and  his  threats  of  condign  punishment  found  a  sym- 
pathetic echo  in  the  ranks  of  his  English  followers.  But  there 
were  other  supporters  whose  wishes  had  to  be  consulted.  Of  the 
loyal  banms  some,  like  Roger  of  Montgomery,  who  had  only  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  whose  sons  or 
kinsmen  were  in  the  beleaguered  castle,  insisted  upon  leniency,  all 
were  reluctant  to  sanction  the  infliction  of  corporal  pains  and 
P^ialties  on  men  of  their  own  rank.  It  was  finally  amuiged  that 
the  beaegfid,  even  those  who  were  the  men  of  William,  should 
have  their  lives  and  liberty ;  but  their  English  lands  were  to  be 
forfeit  and  they  must  depart  from  England.  On  these  terms 
»W.  Malmesb.,  G.  R.,lv.,3o6.    A.S.C. 
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the  gates  were  opened  and  Odo  and  his  friends  marched  out  in 
shame  and  confusion.  Tliey  be^ed  that  the  king's  trumpets 
should  not  sound  the  ususj  peal  of  triumi^  at  their  departure ; 
but  the  King  swore  that  not  for  a  thousand  maiis  of  gold  would 
he  forgo  the  pleasure  of  insulting  traitors.  Shouts  of  execration 
passed  along  the  English  lines  as  Odo  rode  between  them.  "  Halters, 
Ixing  halters  I  Gallows  for  the  Bishop ! "  was  the  universal  cry. 
But  the  King's  word  was  pledged  and  Odo  departed  scatbless 
to  live  for  some  years  longer  as  the  evil  genius  of  the  Dake,  fais 
nephew.^ 

With  the  fall  of  Rochester  the  rebellion  collapsed,  llw  in-  Tri*3  of 
surgents  of  the  west  and  north  threw  op  the  game.  Some  weres,'(^i, 
pardcMied*  chie6y  the  older  men  and  those  who  had  been  on  good 
terms  with  the  Conqueror ;  for  attachmmt  to  his  father's  memory 
was  one  of  the  few  amiable  traits  in  the  Red  King's  character. 
But  the  examples  of  William  of  Eu  and  Robert  Mowbray  were 
to  show  that  clemency  was  wasted  on  a  Norman.  Many  men  of 
less  consideraticm  forfeited  their  lands  and  were  ^led  from  the 
kingdom ;  it  would  have  been  well  for  Bufns  if  he  had  made  no 
exoeptions.  Among  tiiose  whom  he  refused  to  pardon  was  the 
shifty  William  at  St.  Calais,  who,  though  he  had  sailed  perilously 
near  the  wind  in  his  desertion  of  the  King  and  subsequent 
neutrality,  ventured  to  appear  before  the  Great  Council  undor  a 
safe  oonduct  and  defmd  his  cause:  The  trial,  which  &aded  with  a 
sentence  of  exile,  is  remarkable  because  the  bishop  in  his  pleadings 
sounded  the  first  note  of  discord  between  Church  and  State.  He 
claimed  the  ri^t  to  be  tried  by  judges  drawn  exclusively  from  his 
own  order;  but  perceiving  that  Laofranc  and  his  fellow-bishops 
were  not  inclined  to  interpret  the  feudal  principle  of  jadgment  by 
peers  in  this  new  sense,  he  appealed  against  the  King's  court  to 
the  Holy  See  and  produced  a  copy  of  the  False  Decretals  to 
vindicate  fais  privil^e  and  the  papal  jurisdiction.  The  question 
of  principle  was  one  which  Lanfranc  at  least  had  no  inclination 
to  discuss.  He  contented  himself  with  advising  the  King  that  in 
respect  of  his  temporalties  the  Bishop  of  Duriiam  was  a  lay-baron 
and  liable  to  forfeiture  by  the  judgment  of  a  feudal  court.  A 
judgment  was  paased  to  this  e^t;  the  Bishop  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  country  and  please  himself  about  the  appeal  to  Rome. 
'Oidcric,  iiL,  376. 
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It  was  not  prosecuted,  since  there  was  no  likelihood  that  a  Papal 
judgment  would  make  Rufiis  relax  his  hold  upon  the  Durham 
temporalties ;  a  see  without  its  revenues  had  no  attraction  for 
William  of  St.  Calais.  He  remained  in  Normandy  until  an  oppor- 
tunity arose  of  regaining  the  lost  favour  of  the  King  aad  abjuring 
pretensions  by  which  so  Uttle  had  been  gained.* 
Ranulf  Thia  trial  is  the  last  occasion  which  brings  Eianfranc  before  us 

Plambud  ^  ^jjg  principal  adviser  of  the  king.  They  were  soon  estranged 
from  one  another  by  William's  impudent  repudiation  of  the 
pledges  whi(^  he  had  givm  at  his  c<m>nation  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  baronial  rising.  "Who  con  fulfil  all  that  he  promises P"  was 
William's  only  answer  to  expostulations.  Death  soon  relieved  him 
of  his  inconvenient  monitor  (May  24th,  1089),  and  he  was  now  at 
liberty  to  choose  his  advisers  as  be  would.  The  diief  rank  among 
them  still  belonged  to  Robert  Bloet,  who  boie  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor. But  it  is  probable  that  Ranulf  Flambard  who,  at  least  as 
early  as  the  year  1098,  was  the  recognised  head  of  the  administca' 
Hon  had  already  won  the  King's  ear.  Flambard '  was  the  son  of  a 
parish-priest  in  the  diooese  of  Bayeux.  Having  entered  orders  he 
came  to  England  in  the  Conqueror^s  reign  and  took  serrice  under 
the  bishop  of  London  (at  what  date  we  cannot  say) ;  but  when  his 
hopes  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  were  friistrated  he  wormed  his 
way  into  the  royal  court  and,  although  illiterate,  established  a 
certain  reputation  by  means  of  a  ready  wit  and  a  maUcious  tongue. 
He  appears  in  Domesday  as  a  landowner  on  a  modest  scale  who 
had  sufiered  by  the  enclosure  of  the  New  Forest;  but  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  infer  that  he  was  of  no  consequence  in  the  year 
1086.  Indeed  it  is  possible  that  be  played  an  important  part  in 
the  compilation  of  the  great  Survey ;  such  is  the  meaning  which 
has  been  attached  to  Orderic's  story  that  Flambard  remeasured  the 
whole  of  England  for  the  benefit  of  the  Exchequer.  But,  since 
Orderic  puts  the  remeasurement  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus, 
his  statement  that  Flambard  was  the  moving  spirit  must  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion.  It  is  safer  to  accept  the  ordinary  view  that 
Flambard's  pre-eminence  at  the  Exchequer  only  began  with  the 
death  of  the  old  King;  and  Orderic's  tale  may  possibly  relate  to 

' See  the  LiMIvi  dt  Inj'iila  Vtxatioiu  Willtlmi  Episcafi  (liotiaM\eoa,i.,H4) 
and  Preenun't  connnenti,  W.  R,,  ii.,  p.  469. 

"~  "   ■    ic,  iii.,  310  ff.,  and  Ait  Contiimatio prima 
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the  process  of  editing  by  which  the  original  returns  for  Domesday 
purposes  were  digested  in  their  present  form.^  'Riis  work  may 
have  been  executed  by  Flambard  either  before  or  aAer  the  acces- 
sion of  the  second  William ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  utilise  the 
returns  until  they  had  been  codified  the  editor  would  naturally, 
though  unjustly,  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  increased 
taxation  which  ensued  upon  his  work.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Rufus 
was  not  long  in  discovering  the  financial  abilities  of  Flambard. 
The  estates  of  the  vacant  see  of  Canterbury  were  handed  over  to 
the  upstart  to  be  farmed  for  the  royal  benefit ;  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Treasm^r;'  and  we  may  trace  his  hand  in  the 
"  unlawful  gelds  "  by  which,  according  to  the  English  Chrooide,  Flam- 
the  nation  was  oppresed  in  the  year  1090.  Flambard  is  credited  g^'* 
with  having  trebled  the  yield  of  ordinary  taxation,  and  this  may 
well  have  been  the  case  if  the  Dan^eld  was  collected  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  feudal  aids  and  incidents.  All  the  customaiy  limits 
to  the  rights  of  wardship  and  marriage,  all  the  rules  as  to  relief, 
were  swept  aside,  and  Rufus  carried  to  extremes  the  Conqueror's 
custom  of  exacting  enormous  fines  for  the  least  ofi^nce.  The  ob- 
solete doctrine  that  a  fief  was  a  precarious  estate,  and  gmnted  only 
for  a  life-time,  was  rigorously  applied  in  all  cases  where  the  Crown 
was  not  restrained  by  fear.  Thus,  a  few  years  later  than  this  time, 
when  Hugh  of  Shrewshury  fell  in  battle  against  the  King's  enemies, 
his  brother  Robert  of  Belleme  paid  the  enormous  relief  of  ,fS,000 
for  the  privilege  of  succeeding  to  the  earldom.  Vacant  sees  and 
abbacies  were  still  more  hardly  treated  than  lay  fiefe.  The  new 
custom  was  that,  when  a  prelate  died,  his  lands,  instead  of  being 
committed  to  a  steward  in  trust  for  the  successor,  were  seized  into 
the  King's  hand.  A  relief  was  demanded  fix>m  every  tenant  of  the 
see ;  the  revenues  were  psdd  into  the  Exchequer;  and  at  the  King's 


'  Oideiic  mentions  the  original  Domesday  luivey  in  vol.  iii,,  301 ;  the  auppoaed 
reviiion  by  Flambard  in  iii.,  311.  A  pouible  explanation  is  that  Rufua  made  the 
demesne-lands  of  tenants- in-chief  liable  for  Danegeld.  This  would  necesaitate  a 
supple mentaiy  sutvey.     Cf.  Henry's  charier,  §  11,  m  S.  C  p.  101. 

'See  the  charter  in  Hist.  Duiulm.  Scriptortz  Tru.  (Suttees  Six.),  App.  xnii. 
The  Continuator  of  Simeon  says,  "  propter  quandam  apud  regem  excellentiam 
singQlarilel  nominabatur  Ct^iUanut  regis  (p.  135,  R.  S.t.  Sa  the  A.  S.  C.,  (.a.  1099, 
"  Ranulf  bis  eaptllane  ".  Certainly  he  had  no  odier  title  in  10S7-S ;  see  the  charter 
in  HoDatticon,  i.,  261,  which  he  attests  as  Capellanus.  That  he  was  custodian  of  ihe 
king's  seal  appears  trom  the  story  of  his  capture  by  kidnappers,  in  the  Continuator. 
Mi.  Archer,  £.  H.  R.,  ii.,  p.  107,  argued  trom  this  story  that  Ranulf  held  the  rank 
of  Chancellor.  But  Treasurer  and  Chaplain  are  the  only  titles  for  which  we  have 
documentary  evidence. 
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pleasure  lands  were  sold  or  graoted  on  easy  temu  to  faTOurites. 
Hie  vacancy  might  be  prolonged  for  years,  particuiarly  in  the  case 
of  abbeys  whidi  were  not  rich  enough  to  tempt  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains ;  and  when  at  length  an  appointment  had  been  made  the 
Eii^s  nominee  was  expected  to  buy  back  the  temporalties  by  the 
payment  of  a  la^e  relief.' 

nirough  such  extixtions  Rufus  was  soon  in  a  position  to  puiush 
his  brother  Robo^  for  the  assistance  given  to  Odo  of  Rayeuz.  Rat 
even  if  there  had  been  no  {nevious  quarrel  the  state  of  Normandy 
was  in  itself  sufficient  to  invite  attack.  While  Englaml  suffered 
under  an  incipient  despotism,  in  Normandy  the  far  worse  evib  of 
an  anarchy  prevailed.  Duke  Robert  could  display  upon  occasion 
the  qualities  of  a  good  general,  and  in  the  exile  Odo  he  had  at 
least  one  able  counsellor  to  guide  him.  Rut  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  listened  to  advice  the  Duke's  plans  were  frustrated  by  his 
incapacity  for  sustained  eSbrt.  In  general  he  lived  at  Rouen, 
surrounded  by  a  awarm  of  worthless  favourites,  and  left  his  subjects 
to  defend  themselves.  Maine  slipped  from  Ms  grasp  within  a  year 
or  BO  of  his  accession ;  and  he  sold  or  mortgaged  to  his  youngs 
brother  Henry,  for  8,000  marks  of  silver,  the  province  of  the 
Cotentin  from  which  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  ducal  revenue 
had  been  derived.'  In  the  lands  which  nominally  rem^ed  beneath 
his  sway  every  lord  acted  as  an  independent  sovnnign.  Private 
wars  were  wi^ed  without  let  or  hindrance ;  new  castles  were  built 
without  the  licence  of  the  duke ;  and  every  castle,  new  or  old,  be- 
came a  nest  of  robbrav  whose  occupation  was  to  bum  the  villages, 
drive  the  cattle,  and  hold  to  ransom  the  serfe  or  burgesses,  of  their 
masters'  enemies.  In  such  a  condition  of  afhirs  the  only  men  in- 
terested in  perpetuating  Robert's  rule  were  the  barons  who  had 
power  to  oppress  their  neighbours;  and  even  these  were  not  in 
every  case  far-sighted  enough  to  resist  the  overtures  of  Rufiis.* 

>TheM  abuses  are  implied  by  tbeCharcei  of  Henry  I.,  S.C.,p.  loo.  See  also  W. 
Malm.,  G.  R.,  iv.,  S314.  Ordericiii.,  31a.  Florence,  i.o.  iioo.  Cf.  Ronnd,  F.  £,, 
p.  309,  for  a  relief  demanded  from  Che  tenanis  of  the  lee  of  Worcettet. 

■Oideiic,  iii.,  267,  laye  that  Henry  bought  the  Cotentin.  Wace,  9408, 14505,  Bays 
that  it  wat  pamiud  to  bim.  Robert  of  Torigni  (Com.  Will.  Oemmetic),  viii.,  g  a, 
mentioQB  both  stories  without  Oecidinff  between  them.  W.  Ualmesb.,  v.,  g  392,  says 
that  the  sum  in  question  was  the  Conqueror's  legacy  to  Henry,  who  remitted  the 
debt  to  Robert  in  exchange  for  the  Cotentin.     Cf.  PalEiave.  iv.,  p.  aag. 

■Orderic,  iii.,  290.  Cf.  also  iv.,  105.  Ralph  of  Caen  {ap.  Hist,  dis  Croisada 
Oeddtntaiix,  iii.,  616)  saya  of  Robert :  "  Misericordiam  ejus  immlBericordcm  tenut 
Nonnannia,  dum  eo  consule  per  impunitatem  rapinarum  nee  bomini  parceiet  nee 
Deo  licentia  raptomm  ". 
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Treason  was,  or  was  believed  to  be,  on  foot  in  Normandy  as  Robert 
early  as  1088.  Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Rochester  the  Atheling  >"<>  "■">'7 
Henry  came  to  England  to  daim  his  mother's  lands,  bringing  with 
him  Robert  of  Belleme,  a  younger  son  of  Roger  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
and  one  of  the  captains  whom  Robert  had  deputed  to  assittt  the 
conspiracy  of  Odo.  They  were  well  received  at  court,  and  Henry 
obtained  a  promise  of  his  inheritance ;  he  became  the  man  of 
RofuB,  and  so  did  his  companion.  On  their  return  to  Normandy 
they  were,  not  unnaturally,  arrested  as  traitore  and  imprisoned. 
But  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  obtained  the  permission  of  Uie  King 
to  cross  to  Normandy  and  protect  his  son.  All  the  vassals  of  the 
House  of  Talvas  rose  at  the  bidding  of  their  chie^  and  afta  a  brief 
campaign,  in  which  the  balance  of  successes  was  distinctly  with  the 
Duke,  Robert,  too  indolent  to  follow  up  his  victories,  made  peace 
by  liberating  both  his  prisoners.  They  were  far  from  grateful  for 
Ihis  &vour.  Henry,  rtA^ing  to  the  Cotentin,  prepared  for  war ; 
Robert  earned  an  evil  reputation  by  plundering  the  lands  of  friend 
and  foe  and  inflicting  hideous  tortures  on  his  captives.  Rufus 
would  have  been  the  natural  ally  of  both  rebek  But  with  more 
than  ordinary  want  of  foresight  he  broke  hu  word  to  Henry,  and 
gave  their  mother's  English  lands  to  Robert  son  of  Hamon.  This 
perfidy  lost  Rufus  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  Nonnaody  without 
a  war.  But  war  with  Robert  involved  no  serious  risk,  and  in  the 
early  summer  of  1090  the  Red  King  declared  his  intention  of  taking 
vengeance  for  his  brother's  share  in  the  rebellion  of  two  years  before. 
He  invaded  eastern  Normandy  with  a  laige  force  mainly  recruited 
from  among  his  English  vassals ;  the  border  castles  were  partly  The  Nor- 
taken,  partly  bou^t  with  English  gold ;  and  Philip  of  France,  who  '"^  ^"^ 
had  come  to  Robert's  lud  from  a  well  groimded  conviction  that  the 
King  of  England  would  be  a  more  dangerous  neighbour,  was  in- 
duced by  a  substantial  bribe  to  desert  the  side  which  it  was  his 
interest  to  support  In  the  autumn  the  Norman  capital  itself  was 
nearly  captured  by  the  treachery  of  the  dtizens.  Anxious  to  keep 
their  English  trade  and  smarting  under  the  misgovemmeQt-  of 
Robert  the  men  of  Rouen  opened  negotiations  with  the  King  of 
England.  There  was  no  commune  yet  in  Rouen;  but  the  dis- 
aflected  had  taken  as  their  leader  a  certain  Conan,  who  was  the 
richest  of  their  number  and  had  used  his  wealth  to  enlist  a  retinue 
of  mercenary  soldiers.     The  plot  was  hatched  under  the  very  eyes 
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of  Robert  who  had  taken  up  his  quarten  in  the  castle  of  Rouen, 
leaving  the  maoagement  of  the  campaign  to  his  subordinateB. 
Conan  |m>niised  to  admit  the  troops  of  Rufos  to  the  city;  the 
Dnke,  aware  of  the  treason  but  unable  to  protect  himself  against 
it,  could  only  send  an  appeal  for  help  to  Henry  and  Robert  of 
Belleme.  They  had  little  cause  to  love  the  Duke ;  but  they  loved 
Rufiis  even  leas,  and  rebeUious  burgeeses  were  the  common  enemy 
of  all  their  class.  They  came  accordingly  to  Rouen,  and  slipped  in 
at  &.e  south  gate  unperceived  by  Conan  and  his  friends,  who,  at 
that  very  moment,  were  admitting  through  the  western  gate  200 
horsemen  of  the  English  army.  The  two  forces  met  in  the  street^ 
and  a  desperate  stru^le  ensued  in  which  the  burgesses  took  part 
on  one  side  or  the  other  as  loyalty  or  interest  suggested.  In  the 
end  the  troops  of  Rufua  fled,  and  Robert,  who  had  watched  the 
contest  from  the  shelter  of  a  church  outside  the  wsJls,  rewarded 
his  allies  by  making  over  to  them  the  richest  of  the  rebel  citizens. 
It  is  recosded  that  one  of  these,  the  richest  after  Conan,  gave  a 
ransom  of  S,000  marks  to  his  unconscionable  gaoler.  Others  paid 
according  to  their  wealth ;  to  Conao  alone  all  mercy  was  denied. 
Henry  claimed  him  as  the  spoil  of  war  and  refused  to  hear  his 
abject  prayers  for  mercy;  the  demogc^e  was  hurled  from  the 
castle  tower  as  a  woining  to  all  base-bom  traitors ;  his  body  was 
dragged  through  Rouen  at  a  horse's  tail  and  thrown  into  the  Seine.^ 
The  men  of  Rouen  made  no  further  move  in  favour  of  the  English 
King.  But  in  February,  1091,  the  Icmg-expected  arrival  of  Rufiu 
with  new  forces  and  a  new  supply  of  gold  left  Robert  no  option  but 
to  sue  for  peace.  It  was  concluded  partly  at  his  expense  and  partly 
at  that  of  Henry,  who  was  not  admitted  to  the  negotiations. 
Rufiis  kept  his  conquests  and  received  in  addition  the  ducal  seat 
of  Fecamp.  In  return  he  promised  aid  against  the  Manceaux  and 
the  Norman  rebels,  and  undertook  to  reinvest  the  Duke's  supporters 
with  their  English  lands.  The  second  of  these  engagements  was 
portiaUy  fulfilled.  William  of  St.  Calais  and  other  rebels  of  less 
note  received  their  pardon,  although  Rufus  with  politic  bod  faitb 
persisted  in  excluding  Odo  of  Bayeux  from  the  benefits  of  the 
amnesty.  "Hie  clause  relating  to  rebels  was  ingeniously  made  the 
excuse  for  an  attack  upon  the  Cotentin.     Robert  had  repented  of 
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the  bai^in  with  his  youagest  brother ;  and  Rufus  needed  no  preit- 
si&g  to  accept  the  bribe  of  Mont  St  Michel  and  C3ierbouig,  the  two 
kejB  of  the  Cotentin,  which  Robert  ofiexed  for  the  help  of  English 
troops.  Henry  nuule  a  gallant  but  ineff^tual  attempt  to  hold  the 
Mont  St.  Michel  against  the  anited  forces  of  the  Duke  and  King. 
After  a  fortnight  he  waa  compelled,  by  want  of  food  and  water,  to 
capitalate.'  He  kept  bis  liberty,  but  was  stripped  of  all  his  lands. 
For  some  years  to  come  he  was  a  penniless  adventurer  often  depen- 
dent for  the  bare  means  of  subsistence  upon  the  enemies  of  Normandy 
and  England. 

Before  leaving  the  Duchy  Rufiis  insisted  upon  the  espolsion  of  UalcoUa 
the  harmless  Edgar  Atheling  who  had  lived,  since  the  Conqueror's  ^f„, 
death,  at  the  Nonnan  court  as  the  guest  and  boon-companion  of  log* 
Duke  Robert.  The  Atheling,  in  his  distress,  sought  a  refuge  in 
Scotland  with  his  sister's  husband  ;  and  Margaret's  influence  was  at 
once  exerted  to  nuse  a  war  with  I^gtand.  In  May,  1191,  Malcolm 
crossed  the  border  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force.  He  ad- 
vanced no  &rther  than  the  Wear,  and  hearing  that  the  fyrd  and 
feud^  levies  of  the  northern  shires  were  on  the  march,  he  beat  a 
precipitate  retreat.  But  Rufus  lost  no  time  in  avenging  the  affVont. 
He  returned  to  England,  Ininging  with  him  his  two  brothers  that 
the  settlement  of  NcMimandy  might  not  be  undone  by  their  intrigues 
iriiile  he  was  employed  elsewhere ;  and  early  in  the  autumn  marched 
into  the  Lothiana.  His  army  sufi^red  from  inclement  weather; 
and  the  fleet  which  carried  his  supplies  was  dashed  in  pieces  by  the 
equinoctial  gales.  This  check  was  enou^  to  change  his  purpose ; 
for  Rufiis  with  all  his  enei^  was  the  reverse  of  a  tenacious  general. 
He  invited  Robert  to  take  the  part  of  mediator ;  and  with  his 
broUier'a  help  obtained  a  peace,  under  which  the  Atheling  was  re- 
stored to  the  estates  which  he  hod  lost  in  Normandy.  In  return 
for  this  concession,  for  the  restoration  of  twelve  T^ngli«ti  manors 
irtiich  Edgar  the  Peaceful  hod  granted  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland, 
and  for  a  pension  of  twelve  marks  of  gold,  Malcolm  [aomised  to 
Rufus  the  same  obedience  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Conqueror. 

Thus  peace  was  restored  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  But  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  Hufns  would  keep  faith  with  those  in  whom 
he  did  not  stand  in  awe.     Robert  pressed  in  vain  for  the  fulfilment 
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The  of  the  promises  made  at  the  b^uming  of  the  year,  and  returned  to 

^^1^  Normandy  in  dudgeon  shortly  before  the  Christmas  feast.  In  the 
tion  of  following  year  (109S)  Malcolm  learned  what  he  might  expect  from 
,^^*'  Bufas-  Since  the  year  945  the  kings  of  Scotland,  in  virtue  of  a 
gtaot  &om  Edmund  the  Glorious,  had  claimed,  though  they  had 
not  always  succeeded  in  holding,  the  stronghold  of  CarUsle  and  a 
strip  of  country  further  south  which  comprised  the  western  hsJves 
of  the  modem  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.^  'Hiis  district, 
which  at  one  time  had  served  as  an  appanage  for  princes  of  the 
Scottish  line,  was  now  an  earldom  held  of  Malcolm  by  the  Nor- 
thumbrian Dolfin.  In  the  summer  of  1093  Rufus  marched  north- 
ward, drove  out  Dolfin,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  castle  and 
a  new  walled  city  at  Carlisle.  A  garrison  and  many  villeins  with 
their  families  were  settled  there  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  English 
colcmy.  The  complaints  of  Malcolm  at  this  breach  of  common 
justice  were  met  with  counter-accusations.  He  ventured  to  the 
King's  court  at  Gloucester  in  1093,  hoping  that  with  the  influence 
of  friendly  EngUsh  barons  he  might  obtain  some  satisfacticH).  But 
Rufiis  refiised  to  meet  him  as  an  equal  and  demanded  that  Malcolm 
should  answer  before  the  Great  Council  for  some  unspecified  oSeuces. 
Malcolm  denied  that  his  submission  had  been  meant  to  make  him 
a  vassal  in  this  sense.  He  ofTered  to  do  right  to  Rufus,  but  only 
on  the  borders  of  the  two  kingdoms  and  before  a  court  formed  from 
the  baronage  of  both ;  on  the  rejection  of  this  olfer  he  went  home 
to  prepare  a  new  invasion.  He  raised  the  northern  counties  late  in 
the  year  1093 ;  but  he  met  his  match  m  Robert  Mowbray.  The 
earl  and  his  men  laid  an  ambush  for  the  Scots  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alne,  at  a  place  which  to  thb  day  is  known  as  Malcolm's  Cross. 
Deatb  of  Malcolm  was  slain  by  the  earl's  steward  Morel  of  Bamborough ; 
J^colm,  j_(jg  (^  (jjj^j  jj^jj^l  ^^  ^jjg  i^ijjg.g  «goasjp»  niade  even  EngUsh 

chroniclers  regard  the  deed  as  one  of  the  blackest  treachery ;  but 
for  the  later  story,  which  has  found  its  way  into  some  texts  of 
Turgot,  that  the  king  was  killed  at  a  peaceful  conference,  in  the  act 
of  receiving  the  keys  of  the  castle  of  Alnwick  (which  did  not  then 
exist)  from  the  ancestor  of  the  Feivy  family,  there  is  no  foundation.^ 
With  IMalcolm  fell  Edward,  his  eldest  son  by  Margaret.  The  King 
left  six  other  sons.     Duncan,  the  eldest,  the  child  of  an  earlier  and 
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irregular  uDtou,  would  have  been  the  natural  successor  if  he  had 
been  in  Scotland  to  assert  his  title.  But  he  was  a  hostage  at  the 
English  court,  and  even  the  imperious  will  of  Margaret  would  have 
been  insufficient  to  force  one  of  his  half-lHDthen  upon  the  Scots. 
There  was  a  national  party  which  had  long  chafed  against  the  foreign 
fashions,  the  foreign  favourites,  and  the  foreign  ideas  of  centralisa- 
tion, which  Margaret  was  responsible  fior  introducing.  Tlieir  dis- 
content, suppressed  with  difficulty  while  Malcolm  lived,  flamed  out 
when  the  news  of  his  disaster  was  received.  Margaret,  already 
stricken  with  mortal  disease,  outlived  her  husband  and  her  eldest 
son  long  enou^  to  see  the  downfall  of  her  aspirations.  Aided  by 
the  Norwegians  of  the  Isles  the  national  party  elected  Malcolm's 
brother  Donaldbane.  He  entered  Edinburgh  in  triumph  on  tbeAcceuion 
day  when  Ma^aret's  body  was  carried  out  for  burial  to  Dunfenn- [J^"*"^" 
line.  'Xhe  sons  of  Mai^ret  fled,  llie  Englishmen  whom  the 
dead  King  and  Queen  had  brought  into  the  country  were  expelled ; 
the  old  Celtic  monarchy,  hostile  to  England  and  every  kind  of 
English  influence,  was  revived ;  and  the  alliance  between  Donald- 
bane  and  Magnus  King  of  Norway  brought  the  Scandinavian  peril, 
which  bad  troubled  the  Conqueror's  early  days,  to  the  doora  of 
England  in  a  new  and  formidable  shape.  We  need  not  credit 
Magnus  with  any  deliberate  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  Cunt's 
Empire ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Norsemen,  notwithstanding  the 
rise  of  the  Anglo-Norman  power,  still  looked  with  hungry  eyes 
towards  England. 

Rufus  was  not  the  man  to   remain  inactive  while  Celt  and  Duncui 
Norseman  were  cementing  a  hostile  coalition.     He  left  the  sons  of  qJ^i^- 
Bdargaret  to  shift  for  themselves.     It  was  not  his  policy  to  perpetu-  buie 
ate  a  West-Saxon  dynasty.     But  between  himself  and  the  hostage 
Duncan  there  was  no  hereditary  feud ;    and  this  prince,  on  con- 
dition of  ratdering  homage  and  fealty  for  the  kingdom  which  he 
had  still  to  win,  was  allowed  to  invade  ScotUnd  with  a  mixed  host 
of  Englishmen  and  Normans.     Ilie  usurper  had  no  forces  capable 
of  stMiding  agwnst  southern  knights  and  men  at  arms.     He  fled 
to  bis  allies  in  the  Isles,  while  the  population  of  the  Lowlands 
passively  acknowledged  Malcolm's  son.     But  the  new  sovereign's 
reign  was  brief  and  troubled.      Riots  arose  against  his  foreign 
following.     Some  were  slain;  the  rest  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss 
and  being  thus  left  defenceless  he  fell  an  easy  prey  to  a  coalition 
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vhich  had  been  formed  between  the  friends  of  Donaldbane  and 
those  of  Edmund  the  second  son  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret.  In 
the  year  1094  Duncan  was  slain  at  Monachedin,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Bervie  in  Kincardine.  Donaldbane  began  a  second 
teign;  we  are  not  told  how  the  claims  of  Edmund  were  satisfied, 
but  there  had  been  an  agreement  between  himself  and  Donaldbane 
for  the  division  of  the  kingdom  and  since  tbey  remained  on  friendly 
terms  this  arrangement  may  have  been  fulfilled.  The  plans  of 
Rufus  were  thus  thwwied ;  and  it  was  well  for  him  that  the  alli- 
ance of  Donaldbane  and  Magnus  did  not  lead  to  the  result  which 
might  naturally  have  been  ^pected.  Three  years  elapsed  before 
the  King  of  England  could  turn  his  attenti(»i  to  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land.  From  1094  to  1097  he  was  fully  occupied  with  a  Norman 
war,  with  a  dangerous  rebellion  among  the  English  baronage, 
and  with  an  ecclesiastical  controversy  which  weakaied  his  already 
slender  hold  upon  the  all^iance  of  his  English  subjects.  Few 
kings  have  be^i  more  favoured  by  fortune  than  WilUam  Rufiis, 
and  it  was  not  the  least  part  of  his  good  luck  that  the  accident 
which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Malcolm's  power  did  not  leave 
Scotland  an  even  more  dangerous  neighbour  than  it  had  been  when 
a  qoeen  of  the  House  of  Cerdic  swayed  its  policy. 
Ecdetiu-  At  the  very  outset  of  the  Scottish  difficulty,  between  the 
^^'»- campaign  of  Carlisle  and  the  breach  with  Malcolm,  the  first  step 
1092-3'  was  tak^i  towards  that  conflict  between  Church  and  State  which, 
after  raging  intermittently  for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  was  to 
be  suspended  rather  than  settled  by  the  murder  of  an  Archbishop 
and  the  public  self-abasement  of  the  most  powerful  sovereign  who 
had  ever  occupied  the  English  throne.  In  a  sense  the  conflict  was 
inevitable;  for  it  was  waged  between  two  inconsistent  theories  of 
society  both  of  which  were  firmly  rooted  in  the  characteristic  in- 
stitutions of  the  Middle  Ages ;  it  would  have  been  an  incredible 
good  fortune  for  England  to  have  escaped  from  a  strife  which  in 
one  form  or  anoth^  disturbed  every  other  realm  of  Western 
Christendom.  But  the  form  whidi  the  duel  of  Church  and  State 
assumed  on  English  soil  was  a  peculiar  one  and  the  result  of  special 
causes.  In  the  year  1092  tiiere  was  no  particular  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  system  devised  by  Rufus  and  Fltunbord  for  the 
spoliation  of  the  national  church  would  be  challenged,  much  less 
overthrown,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.     Among  the  English 
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prelates  there  were  some  who  felt  sincere  misgiviogB  at  the  de- 
gradation of  tbeir  office.  They  resented,  and  not  tmax  wholly 
interested  motives,  the  attempt  to  saddle  them  with  all  the  obli- 
gatuHiB  of  a  feudal  tenant.  Odo,  the  abbot  of  Chertiey,  exptcseed 
a  general  feeling  whrai  he  reugoed  his  dignity  on  the  ground  that 
he  would  not  hold  it  of  the  king  in  the  manner  of  a  layman 
(1092).  A  bidiop  or  an  abbot  was  a  trustee  holding  property  fiarLay  in- 
the  benefit  of  bis  ecclesiastical  inferiors  and  the  poor ;  was  he  tamely  veMiture* 
to  submit  when  required  to  furnish  knights  and  numey  in  the  same 
proportion  as  a  baron  who  held  his  lands  to  his  own  singular  profit 
and  advantage  P  And  how  was  it  possible  that  one  who  had  taken 
on  himself  all  the  obligations  of  lay  vassalage  should  preserve  at 
the  same  time  the  independence  and  outspoken  frankness  of  a 
Christian  tetuiter?  The  feeling  grew  that  it  was  nothing  short 
of  simony  to  accept  an  ecclesiastical  preferment  on  the  terms 
for  which  alone  the  Red  King  would  confer  them ;  those  who 
gtooped  to  make  a  bargain  with  him  were  harassed  by  their  own 
aelf-reproaches  and  the  pitying  contempt  of  others.  Herbert 
Loainga,  a  man  of  excell^it  diaracter,  famous  for  his  learning,  and 
honourably  distinguished  for  his  charity,  paid  a  relief  of  .f  1,000 
upon  his  admission  to  the  see  of  Thetfonl.  The  story  ran  that 
when,  following  the  usutU  custom,  he  opened  the  gospel-book  at  bis 
consecration  to  seek  for  a  pr<^08tic  verse,  his  eye  was  met  by 
tbe  salutation  with  which  Christ  welcomed  Judas  on  the  ni^t  of 
the  betrayal :  "  Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  come  P "  Tbe  bishop 
groaned  in  spirit,  for  he  felt  that  he  also  bad  sold  his  Lord  for 
silver.'  He  kept  the  see,  indeed;  but  his  conscience  gave  him  no 
rest  until,  at  a  later  time,  he  had  visited  Rome,  confessed  his  fault, 
and  received  foigiveness  and  re-inveatiture  from  the  Vicar  of  St. 
Peter.  His  remorse  finds  expression  in  the  charter  which  he  gave 
to  tbe  Cathedral  at  Norwich.  He  speaks  in  tbe  preamble  to  this 
document  as  one  who  is  a  penitent  for  sins  committed  against 
knowledge.^  Such  was  the  general  attitude  towards  the  new 
system  of  patronage.  But  from  men  like  Herbert  Losinga  no 
vigorous  remonstrances  were  to  be  expected.  It  is  difficult  for 
those  who  have  benefited  by  abuses  to  advocate  reform.      Ibe 
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bishops  moreover  had  an  excuse  which  they  deemed  sufficient  for 
their  inactivity.  Without  &  primate  to  convene  them  Uiey  could 
not  assemble  in  a  synod  or  make  a  collective  protest  to  the  King. 
In  leaving  the  see  of  Canterbury  vacant  Rufus  and  Flambaid  had 
deatroyed  for  the  time  being  the  corporate  unity  of  the  English 
ChunJi.  lliere  was  no  accredited  spokesman  of  the  bi^ope,  no 
one  who  had  a  special  obligation  to  initiate  resistance.  Hie 
bishops  hoped  that  some  day  they  would  be  vouchsafed  a  leader, 
and  that  the  king's  malpractices  would  then  oome  naturally  and 
quietly  to  an  end.  They  went  so  far  as  to  ask  the  sanction  of 
Rufiis  for  a  form  of  prayer  that  Heaven  would  be  pleased  to  soften 
his  heart  and  accelerate  the  choice  of  a  new  primate.  Tbey 
entered  into  a  harmless  and  transparent  conspiracy  with  the  Eari 
of  Chester  and  the  monks  of  Bee,  as  the  result  of  which  Abbot 
Anselm  of  Bee,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Lanfranc,  was  brought  to 
England  and  to  the  King's  notice.  In  and  out  of  season  tbey  sang 
the  pndses  of  their  candidate,  with  no  other  result  than  that  of 
rousing  the  Red  King's  ire.  "  Pray  as  you  please ;  I  will  do  as  I 
please,"  he  stammered  when  they  laid  their  form  of  prayer  bef[H« 
him ;  >  at  another  time  be  swore  by  the  Holy  Face  of  Lucca 
that  neither  Anselm  nor  any  other  man  but  himself  should  have 
the  see  of  Canterbury.  If  Gregory  VII.  had  been  living  this 
outrageous  declaration  would  not  have  passed  without  a  rebuke  at 
wbidi  even  Rufus  might  have  trembled.  But  that  great-hearted 
lover  of  justice  and  hater  of  iniquity  had  passed  away  in  the  same 
year  as  the  Conqueror;  the  rivals  between  whom  the  chair  of 
Hildebrand  was  in  dispute  were,  with  all  their  virtues,  very  far 
from  possessing  his  dauntless  temperament.  Neither  Urban  the 
representative  of  the  reforming  school  nor  Guibert  the  Imperialist 
anti-Pope  was  disposed  to  court  a  quarrel  with  a  King  who  so  far 
stood  committed  to  neither  party  and,  in  the  evenly  divided  state 
of  European  opinion,  might  well  be  able  to  turn  the  scale  which- 
ever way  be  pleased.  The  Church  of  England  was  thus  left 
without  an  advocate,  and  might  have  remained  for  yean  in  this 
condition,  but  for  the  trifling  accident  of  an  illness  whidi  seized  on 
Rufus  at  the  bej^nning  of  Lent,  1098. 

There  may  have  been  men  so  steeled  against  common  belieft 

»  W.  Malmesb.  G.  P.,  p.  79. 
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and  common  team  of  the  unseeo  that  in  health  and  in  sickness  alike  Repent- 
they  have  made  a  \kv  of  their  own  baser  impulses  without  con-Ru'f^^ 
templating  the  possibility  of  retribution  in  this  world  or  another,  togj 
Rufus  was  a  sinner  of  a  more  ordinary  kind.  He  had  become  the 
slave  of  his  passions ;  his  daily  actions  gave  the  lie  to  every  pre- 
cept of  the  Christian  code;  and  nothing  so  delighted  him  as  to 
shock  the  worst  of  his  companions  by  some  daring  blasphemy.  But 
in  the  hour  of  danger  he  believed  and  trembled.  The  bishops 
ventured  to  his  bednde  with  somewhat  tardy  exhortations  to  re- 
pentance and  restitution.  He  heard  them  out,  and  humbly  took 
the  advice  of  Anselm  on  the  question  whether  the  penance  which 
they  had  proposed  was  adequate.  From  Anselm  he  received  the 
same  counsel  as  from  the  bishops.  His  government  had  been 
harsh  beyond  all  reason ;  therefore  the  debts  which  were  due  to 
him  must  be  forgiven,  and  the  ct^tives  who  lay  in  his  prisons  must 
be  released.  The  laws  of  the  Confessor  had  been  set  at  nought ; 
they  must  be  solemnly  confirmed  and  executed  for  the  future  in 
good  faith.  His  ministers  had  oppressed  the  people ;  they  must 
be  called  upon  to  render  a  strict  and  terrible  account.  Lastly  the 
wrongs  of  the  Church  must  be  redressed.  The  King  promised  all 
that  was  required  of  bim,  and  sent  the  bishops  to  lay  his  vow  upon 
God's  altar  in  the  neighbouring  minster-chureh.  As  an  earnest  of 
bis  repentance  be  issued  a  writ  for  the  release  of  all  prisoners,  and 
disposed  of  the  two  great  ecclesiastical  dignities  which  lay  vacant 
in  his  custody.  The  broad  diocese  of  Lincoln,  including  no  less 
than  nine  shires  between  the  Thames  and  Humber,  he  conferred 
upon  his  faithful  chaplain  Robert  Bloet.  Tlie  appointment 
showed  that,  even  in  the  face  of  death,  Rufus  thou^t  no  shame 
of  driving  a  hard  bargain  with  his  Maker.  It  is  perhaps  the 
voice  of  personal  or  professional  spite  which  describes  the  chaplain 
aa  a  reckless  sinner,  abandoned  to  every  form  of  lust.  Robert 
Bloet  had  a  sod,  and  he  was  no  friend  to  the  r^ular  cleigy; 
these  facts  are  enough  to  account  for  the  worst  diarges  brought 
against  him.  But,  at  the  best,  he  was  simply  a  favourable  specimen 
of  that  discreet  and  courtly  class  of  officials,  whose  public  services 
were  more  conspicuous  than  their  private  virtues,  and  who  were 
habitually  paid  or  pensioned  off  mih  bishoprics.  In  this  case  at 
least  Rufus  made  the  minimum  of  sacrifice.  With  the  primacy 
however  he  oould  not  venture  tp  juf^le  so  transparently.     The  ap- 
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Anieim  poiotmeDt  of  Anseltn  was  demanded  by  the  imoninious  voice  of 
Priimte  ^  bishops  and  the  nation.  Rufus  submitted  with  the  beet  grace 
tiiat  he  might ;  and  Anselm,  vainly  protesting  against  an  honour 
of  which  he  alone  thought  himself  unworthy,  was  literally  dragged 
to  the  King's  bedside  for  investiture.  The  ring  was  forced  upon 
his  finger,  the  pastoral  staiF  pressed  into  his  reluctant  band,  and 
the  bishops  sang  Te  Deum  in  the  royal  presence,  with  the  com- 
fortable conviction  that  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Church  were  solved 
by  the  election  of  a  saint  to  rule  her. 
Hisearty  Tliey  judged  the  man  more  justly  than  the  situation,  Anselm 
C^^ter  ^  belter  known  to  us  than  any  other  leading  figure  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  His  letters  and  the  writings  of  his  faithful  friend  Eadmer 
enable  us  to  follow  the  workings  of  his  mind  in  every  phase  and 
relation  of  his  varied  life ;  they  explain  the  apparent  paradox  that 
one  who  had  been  so  long  absorbed  by  questions  the  most  remote 
from  practical  life  that  we  can  well  imagine,  should  in  ohl  age  have 
taken  on  himself  a  foremost  part  in  the  great  political  controversy 
of  his  generation;  and  they  justify  in  Ml  the  estimate  wbidi 
contemporaries  formed  of  Anselm's  character.  He  had  been  a 
wanderer  in  youth ;  in  later  life  he  was  thrust,  by  the  exigencies 
of  his  time  and  the  admiration  of  those  who  knew  him,  into  the 
position  of  a  spiritual  director  and  a  party  leader.  But  through- 
out his  career  he  was  at  heart  a  saint,  a  man  to  whom  action 
appeared  a  feverish  dream,  the  visible  world  a  transitory  shadow, 
and  contemplation  the  true  end  and  function  of  the  soul ;  not  self- 
centred,  since  he  made  it  his  mission  to  assist  others  in  realising 
the  ideal  which  be  had  set  before  himself;  but  a  profound  indi- 
vidualist who  saw  in  the  whole  universe  nothing  real  or  valuable 
except  God  and  His  law  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  in- 
dividual with  his  consciousness  of  God  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures  and  traditicms  which  explained  the  will  of  God.  Very 
characteristic  is  the  story  of  his  early  life  as  he  unfolded  it  to  his 
companions.'  Details  of  time  and  place  are  either  forgotten  or 
ignored ;  nothing  is  remembered  except  the  vknssitudes  of  the 
ascent  to  spiritual  humility  and  peace ;  how  as  a  boy  he  dreamed 
of  Paradise  at  Aosta  in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps ;  how  as  a  youth 
he  threw  himself  into  his  studies  and  sought  the  key  to  the  world- 
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liddle  in  the  leuniiig  of  the  Bchools ;  how  he  left  the  schools,  when 
be  had  learned  the  hoUownew  of  all  their  wisdom,  and  plunged 
into  the  secular  pursuits  which  were  natural  to  his  youth  and 
station  ;  how  again  he  repented  and  fled  northward  over  the  Alps 
on  the  quest  far  another  and  a  better  path  to  happiness ;  how  he 
was  luted  to  the  school  of  Bee  hj  I^mfranc's  teadiing  and  was  fired 
with  the  passing  ambitiaa  to  emulate  his  master  and  become  the 
teacher  of  the  I^tin  world  ;  how  finally  he  found  contentment  as  a 
cloistered  monk  in  the  cranplete  foi^etfulness  of  self  aod  all  am- 
bitious dreams.  As  he  had  b^un  so  he  continued ;  with  a  fixed 
conviction  that  for  every  man  the  first  duty  is  that  of  bringing 
Hiiniit'lf  into  harmony  with  the  divine  law.  Critics  have  shown 
some  reason  fm-  believing  that  Anselm  belonged  by  descent  to  the 
old  royal  line  of  Burgundy.  Here  is  something  royal  in  the 
seteaity  with  which  he  carried  his  convictions  into  practice ;  in 
the  unshaken  confidence  with  whidi  he  exhorted  all  who  a^ed 
his  gmdaoce  to  adopt  the  same  course  as  himself ;  in  his  sympathy 
for  the  weak-kneed,  in  bis  large  toleration  for  ignorance  and  harm- 
less superstition.  His  intellectual  greatness  is  attested  by  tiie 
influence  whic^  hk  idealism  has  exercised  on  the  most  various  types 
of  thinker  since  his  day.'  Yet  there  is  perhaps  more  greatness 
in  his  immovaUe  conviction  as  to  the  posstbility,  on  the  one  hand 
of  reccmciling  faith  with  reason  and  grounding  Christianity  on  the 
firm  rock  of  deductive  argument ;  *  <hi  the  other  of  taking  the  law 
of  Christ  and  His  Church  as  the  sole  guide  to  action  in  every  part 
of  human  hfe.  The  latter  belief,  indeed,  is  easy  and  natiutJ  to 
one  who  conceives  himself  as  entrusted  with  a  mission  to  defend  bis 
convictions  with  the  sword  and  even,  it  may  be,  to  convert  the 
world  by  force.  But  Anselm  was  no  fanatic  of  this  description. 
Like  St.  Paul  be  advocated  a  course  of  non-resistance  and  non-in- 
tetfermce.  The  duty  of  the  Christian  was  to  obey  while  he  could 
do  so  with  a  good  conscience,  to  protest  when  he  could  not  obey, 
and  to  suffer  in  patience  when  his  remonstrances  were  disregarded. 
It  was  this  attitude  which  made  him,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English 
bishops,  the  obvious  successor  to  the  primacy.     There  was  no  man 

'  C/.  as  to  Anaelin'B  intellectual  importance  Ruhdall,  UnivirtilUs,  i.,  p.  41. 
Cbordi,  St.  Atutlm,  and  the  undies  by  Fruick,  HiMe,  and  J.  M.  Itwg. 

■cy.  Antelmi  Epiitolae.IL,  xli.  (ed.  Uigne):  "  Nam  Chriitianu*  pei  Mem  debet 
ad  intellectum  pioficece,  non  per  intehecinm  ad  fidero  accedete,  aat  li  intelltgeie  non 
valet  a  fide  rccedere  ". 
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ConditKins  living  whose  remODstrances  were  more  likely  to  have  weight  with 
til^a  ac-  ^"^ '  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  same  time  there  was  no  man  less  likely  to  involve 
ceptance  the  Church  in  an  unneceesaty  and  unequal  conflict  with  the  lay 
authority.  But  they  bad  failed  to  realise  the  complexity  of  the 
situatioQ  and  the  rigidity  of  Aoselm's  logic.  The  abuses  of  the 
existing  r^me  went  further  than  they  understood;  and  revoln- 
tionaiy  principles  wete  involved  even  in  the  less  conspicuously 
oppressive  demands  of  the  King.  Anselm  had  gauged  the  future 
more  correctly.  So  long  as  Rufus  lived — and  from  the  hour  d 
his  repentance  the  King's  health  began  to  mend — there  would  be 
no  change  of  system,  Rufus  lost  no  time  in  repudiating  the  pro- 
mises which  he  had  made  with  reference  to  secular  administration ; 
was  it  to  ibe  expected  that  he  would  be  more  scrupulous  about 
his  engagements  to  the  Church  ?  The  answer  to  this  doubt  was 
given  by  the  King  himself.  He  told  the  aged  Bishop  Gundulf  of 
Rochester  that  he  had  received  nothing  but  evil  at  the  hands  of 
God,  and  God  should  get  no  good  of  him.  As  Archbishop  it  was 
certain  that  Anselm  would  be  drawn  into  conflicts  which  he  had 
neither  the  strength  nor  the  experience  to  wage  with  any  prospect 
of  success;  the  previous  conduct  of  the  bishops  was  enough  to 
show  how  little  he  could  count  on  them  to  support  his  individual 
eflbrts.  He  at  first  declined  to  consider  his  appointment  valid,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  been  invested  against  his  will  and  without 
the  leave  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  his  natural  lord,  or  of  the 
coomiunity  of  Bee,  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  He  more  technical 
of  these  objections  having  been  removed  by  the  consent  of  Robert 
and  the  monks  of  Bee  to  forgo  their  claims  upon  bis  services,  he 
told  the  King  that  he  could  only  accept  consecration  upon  definite 
conditions.  They  were  threefold :  that  he  should  receive  all  the 
lands  and  possessions  which  had  belonged  to  the  see  of  Canterbury 
at  the  time  of  Lanfranc's  death,  and  that  all  leases  or  enfeoff- 
ments which  the  King  had  made  in  the  time  of  the  vacancy  should 
be  accounted  null  and  void ;  that  he  should  not  be  expected  to  re- 
tract the  profession  of  obedience  which,  in  common  with  the  other 
prelates  of  the  Norman  Church,  he  had  already  tendered  to  Pope 
Urban ;  and  that  he  should  be  accorded  the  position  of  the  King's 
chief  counsellor  in  all  matters,  according  to  the  ancient  privilege  of 
bis  office.  Tbe  first  of  these  demands  was  one  which  Rufus  could 
not  for   very  shame  refuse ;   after  some  haggling,  which  entirely 
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failed  to  shake  the  Archbishop's  resolutioii,  a  royal  writ  mjoining 
the  completest  restitutioa  was  drawD  up  and  promulgated,*  As  to 
the  second  and  third  demands  Rufus  was  less  conciliatory.  There  can 
be  DO  doubt  he  made  some  general  promises ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  he  gave  no  fwrnal  guaiTintees,  and  Anselm  added  considerably 
to  his  later  difficulties  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted 
balf-assorances.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  consecrated  without 
more  delay  ;  and,  when  the  moment  came  for  making  his  profession 
of  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  he  departed  from  the  ordinary  custom 
as  far  as  to  re^in  from  specifying  the  name  of  the  Pope  to  whom 
he  pledged  his  faith.  No  doubt  the  object  was  to  give  Rufus  the 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  Urban  without  the  semblance  of 
compulsion.  But  the  Kin^  as  might  easily  have  been  guessed, 
still  cherished  the  policy  of  standing  neutral  between  the  rival 
Popes ;  and  the  form  of  Anselm's  profession  made  it  possible  to 
assert  that  he  hod  withdrawn  his  adhesion  &om  Pope  Urban.* 

The  King's  recovery  was  followed  by  the  resumption  of  his  Norman 
designs  on  Normandy.  The  richest  half  of  the  Duchy  was  in  his  ^^P"**^* 
possessbn  but  he  grudged  the  other  half  to  Robert ;  and  in  the 
course  of  109S  he  indicated  his  intentions  by  accepting  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  Connt  of  Eii,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  discontented 
of  the  Norman  borons.  The  Duke  retaliated  at  the  Nativity  by 
SCTiding  ambassadors  who,  after  taxing  Rufus  with  thb  and  other 
breaches  of  the  treaty  of  1091,  called  on  him  to  give  compensatioD 
or  else  prepare  for  war.  Rufus  accepted  the  challenge  as  it  was 
intended  and  the  result  was  a  desultory  war  (1094).  Rufus  fned 
upon  Eu  as  his  base  of  operations ;  Robert  and  I^ip  of  France 
joined  their  forces  to  resist  him  ;  on  both  sides  castles  were  besieged 
and  taken,  the  open  fields  were  harried,  and  the  villages  were 
burned.  At  length  the  King  of  France  was  detached  by  bribes 
from  his  ally,  while  Henry  the  Atheling  (who  bad  been  living  for 
the  last  two  years  the  life  of  Ishmael  at  the  border  castle  of 
Domfront)  was  approached  by  Rufus,  induced  to  condone  past 
wrongs,  and  put  into  the  field  against  his  eldest  brother  (1095). 
The  advanti^  rested  on  the  whole  with  Rufus ;  but  in  his  plans 
there  was  one  &tal  flaw.  No  kingdom  of  that  age  was  capable  of 
providing  the  fimds  required  for  a  continuous  series  of  campaigns. 
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The  resources  of  England  had  been  strained  to  the  utmost  for 
the  operations  of  1094.  Aids  had  been  demanded,  in  addition  to 
militai^  sendee,  irom  the  feudal  tenanta  of  the  King ;  the  burden 
of  the  Dane^ld  had  been  increased ;  and  the  money  with  which  to 
bribe  the  King  of  France  had  only  been  [wocuied  by  a  unique 
derif^.  Twenty  thousand  men  of  the  (yrd  were  summoned  to 
appear  at  Hastbigs  and  each  of  them  received  instructions  to  bring 
ten  shillings  for  the  expenses  of  hts  journey.  Hey  came  expecting 
to  be  shipped  to  Normandy,  and  it  must  have  been  with  very 
mingled  feelings  that  they  received  the  command  of  Ranulf  Flam- 
bard  to  give  up  their  joumey-mon^  and  go  home.  The  fraud  was 
too  gross  to  be  repeated  even  by  a  Flambard.  No  more  specious 
source  of  income  could  be  found,  and  in  December  Rufus  returned 
to  England  smarting  under  the  consciousness  that  his  prey  had 
escaped  him  at  the  moment  when  success  seemed  certain.  An 
unsuccessful  Welsh  expedition  embittered  him  still  further  and 
left  him  eager  for  an  object  on  which  to  vent  his  irritation.  In 
Anselm  he  found  the  victim  whom  his  injured  pride  required. 
Quarrel  The  King  and  the  Archbishop  had  «dready  come  into  collision. 

SriA°j^*-  '*  "*■  *^*  secular  stru^e  of  Pope  and  Emperor  reproduced  in 
selm,  1095  miniature  on  English  soil ;  the  question  at  issue  was  that  of  the 
relations  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.  To  Rufiu  the 
appointment  of  a  Primate  meant  chiefly  the  enfiraflbient  of  a  new 
vassal  with  a  Incrative  estate.  By  accepting  investiture  Anselm 
had  become  his  liege  man  liable  to  all  the  incidents  of  vassalage ;  and 
William  asserted  this  view  of  their  reUtiont  with  his  usual  brutal 
frankness.*  Anselm,  though  by  no  means  eager  to  wrangle  over 
abstract  definitions,  did  not  shrink  from  objecting  to  the  practical 
consequences  of  the  Red  King's  theory.  On  being  asked  to  give 
an  aid  for  the  Norman  war  the  Ardibishop  at  first  refused.  He 
was  no  ordinary  vassal ;  his  estates  liad  been  so  impoverished  during 
the  vacancy  that  he  could  only  make  a  contribution  by  oppressing 
his  own  tenants;  he  would  not  give  his  detractcws  a  huidle  for  the 
charge  of  simony.  P^naUy,  as  a  token  of  good  will,  be  oflwed  from 
his  ordinary  revenues  the  modest  present  of  500  marks.  It  was 
refused  with  scorn,  and  Anselm  distributed  the  sum  among  the 
poor.     Tlien  came  word  that  the  King  had  repented  and  would 
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take  the  money  for  hia  presnng  oeeds ;  but  the  bishops  who  broagfat 
the  message  bad  to  return  with  empty  bonds  and  expiain  that  the 
money  was  abeady  spent.  *'  Tell  the  Archbishop,"  said  Rufus  in  a 
fury,  "  that  I  hated  him  yesterday,  and  hate  him  more  to^ay,  and 
shall  bate  him  eren  moie  to-morrow."  Nor  was  this  the  only 
collision  between  the  two.  Anselm  had  not  foigotten  the  right, 
conferred  upon  him  by  bis  office,  of  acting  as  the  King's  adviser. 
When  the  host  was  marshalling  at  Hastings  for  the  spring  campaign 
of  1094  be  came  to  the  King  with  sn^estions  for  ecclesiastical 
reform.  He  wished  in  the  first  place  for  a  general  synod  of  the 
bishops,  sudi  as  had  not  met  for  many  years,  to  rebuke  the  vices 
of  tbe  nation.  "Wliat  vices?"  said  the  King  in  discomposure. 
Anselm  looked  him  in  tbe  eyes  and  mentioned  one  in  particular 
with  which  the  King  and  all  his  court  stood  charged  by  common 
fame.  The  subject  dropped,  and  the  Archbishop  pressed  for  ap> 
pointments  to  tbe  vacant  abbeys  which  the  King  was  still  farming 
without  regard  to  his  promises  of  twelve  months  ago.  At  this  tbe 
King  boiled  over ;  bis  purse  was  a  more  tender  subject  with  him 
than  his  cbsoacter.  "  What  is  that  to  you  P "  he  said.  "  The 
abbeys  are  my  abbeys.  You  do  what  you  please  with  your  own 
manors,"  he  continued,  with  a  pointed  alliuion  to  the  dispute 
about  the  recent  aid,  '^and  I  will  do  the  same  with  my  abbeys." 

In  spite  of  these  outbreaks  there  bad  been  no  serious  rupture  in  The  PapsI 
the  year  1094.  It  was  difficult  to  quarrel  with  a  man  so  patient  Q"^**^ 
and  courteous  as  Anselm  showed  himself.  But  the  quarrel  came 
at  length  in  February,  1095.  The  question  of  the  Papal  obedience 
mts  still  unsettled,  and  the  time  was  drawing  near  when  Anselm 
must  either  go  to  Rome  to  fetch  his  pallium  or  else  forfeit  bis 
see  for  the  omission  of  this  customary  observance.  He  asked  the 
King's  leave  for  a  journey  to  the  Vtype.  "Which  Pope?"  was 
the  reply.  To  this  there  could  only  be  one  answer.  Rufiis  seized 
the  opportunity.  No  Pope  should  be  acknowledged  in  his  dominions 
without  his  consent.  If  Anselm  declared  for  Urban  he  was  a  traitor 
to  the  King ;  and  it  was  in  vun  that  the  Archbishop  recapitulated 
the  conditions  upon  which  he  had  been  consecrated.  The  utmost 
which  the  King  would  concede  was  that  the  question  should  be 
]aid  before  tbe  Great  Council,  on  which  be  thought  that  he  could 
rely  for  a  dedsion  &vounible  to  bis  claim.  But  there  were  subjects 
on  which  Anselm  would  not  accept  even  tbe  verdict  of  the  Council. 
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llie  canon  law  could  not  be  set  aside  by  any  secular  assembly.  If 
the  Council  decided  for  him,  well  and  good.  If  not  he  would  leave 
the  kingdom. 
Coancil  of  The  Council  met  on  February  SSth  at  Rockingham.^  Eadmer 
l>»m,'ioa3  '"^  given  us  a  vivid  narrative  of  the  proceedings  as  they  appeared 
to  one  who  stood  with  the  Archbishop  in  the  antechamber  while 
the  King  and  his  Council  debated  in  secret  as  to  Anselm's  fate. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  report  of  these  dis- 
cussions, which  would  throw  considerable  light  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  customs  of  the  Conqueror,  their  exact  intention, 
and  the  nature  of  the  relations  with  Rome  which  they  permitted. 
At  an  early  stage  in  the  debate  Anselm  was  asked  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council ;  and  his  answer  raised  a  difficulty 
which  at  once  diverted  attention  from  the  original  articles  of 
accusation.  **  In  the  things  that  are  God's  I  will  render  obedience 
to  the  Vicar  of  St.  I'eter's ;  in  things  touching  the  earthly  dignity 
of  my  Lc»d  the  Sing  I  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  give  him 
faithful  counsel  and  help."  The  words  are  more  emphatic  than 
precise.  But  the  position  taken  up  by  Anselm  was  apparently  as 
follows.  Without  discussing  the  general  question  of  a  bishop's 
duty  in  a  time  of  schism,  he  maintained  that  for  himself  there  was 
no  possibility  of  departing  from  the  obedience  of  Pope  Urban ;  and 
that  the  King  had  known  this  from  the  first.  In  settling  the  limits 
of  his  obedience  to  the  Pope  the  Archbishop  roust  be  guided  by 
the  canon  law  alone ;  no  pretended  custom,  no  verdict  of  the  Curia 
Regis  could  overrule  the  will  of  the  Universal  Chmvh  as  expressed 
by  the  mouth  of  Popes  and  Councils.  There  were  thus  two 
separate  points  at  issue ;  and  a  third  was  introduced  when  Anselm 
announced  that  in  the  event  of  condemnation  he  would  appeal  to 
Urban.  All  three  seem  however  to  have  been  persistently  confused 
in  the  discussion ;  and  the  parties  which  arrayed  themselves  against 
and  for  the  Archbishop  paid  little  attention  to  his  abstract  pro- 
positions. The  Inshops  were  annoyed  that  the  Chuidi  should  be 
embroiled  with  Rufus  over  a  question  in  which  they  felt  very  little 
interest ;  and  they  accused  their  chief  of  a  design  to  impair  the 
"  imperial "  dignity  of  the  Crown ;  a  charge  which  lost  much  of  its 
sting  when  raised  by  the  versatile  William  of  St.  Calais,  who,  only 
a  few  years  before,  had  defended  against  the  King  and  Council  the 
'  For  the  date  *ee  Rule's  prebcc  to  Eadmet,  H.  N.,  p.  Ixii. 
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vety  prindpla  with  which  he  now  i'q)roache<{  the  Primate.  The 
barons  on  the  other  hand  gr&vitated  to  the  aide  of  Ajuelm.  The 
King  might  have  had  their  sympathy  if  the  question  at  issue  bad 
been  simply  one  of  defrnding  his  prerogative.  But  be  had  made 
the  mistake  of  attempting  to  influence  thdr  verdict  by  the  plainest 
threats ;  and  prudence  no  less  than  pride  <^  class  impelled  them  to 
vindicate  the  indepoidenoe  of  a  court  before  whidi  any  one  of 
them  might  at  any  moment  be  arraigned.  Moreover  the  most 
hardened  courtiers  felt  some  respect  for  the  courage  of  the  accused 
Archbishop,  Robert  of  Mellent,  who  on  all  ordinary  occasions  was 
the  staunch  supporter  of  the  Crown,  expressed  the  genexal  opinion 
when  he  said  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  condemn  a  man  who  went 
to  sleep  while  his  adversaries  were  arguing  and,  n^ien  they  had 
finished,  tore  their  arguments  in  pieces  with  a  word  or  two.  Hie 
upshot  was  that  neither  party  would  vote  for  the  Archbishop's 
condemnation.  The  bidbops,  who  based  their  dedsion  on  the 
technical  ground  that  tbe^  were  incompetent  to  judge  their  superior, 
atoned  for  this  fit  of  independence  by  telling  Anselm  that  they 
renounced  all  faith  and  friendship  with  him.  The  barons  however 
refused  to  follow  this  exunple,  thou^  pressed  to  do  so  by  the 
King.  "  We  find  no  fault  in  the  laan,"  was  their  blunt  reply  to  all 
prasuasions. 

Anselm's  position  at  the  cloae  of  the  Council  was  anomalous  ttufaa  sp- 
and  difficult.  He  had  been  acqaitted  by  his  peers,  but  he  was^^^ 
disowned  by  his  fellow-bishops  and  treated  by  bis  sovereign  as  an 
enemy.  He  felt  that  he  could  do  no  farther  good  in  England  and 
asked  for  leave  to  quit  the  country.  But  in  reality  it  was  the 
King  who  had  suffered  a  defeat  at  Rockingham,  and  Rufiis  was 
not  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  situation.  He  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  the  last  of  Anselm ;  but  an  English  Primate  in 
the  bands  of  a  hostik  Pope  would  be  a  serious  danger  to  the 
nmnardiy.  Gr^ory  VII.  had  diown  the  world  that  even  an 
Emperor  could  not  hold  his  own  against  a  Papal  sentence  when 
its  justice  was  acknowledged  by  his  subjects.  And,  even  though 
Anselm  were  detained  in  England  a  prisoner  in  all  but  name,  he 
woold  not  want  for  popular  support.  There  were  more  laymen  on 
the  Archbishop's  side  than  those  who  had  spoken  for  htm  in  the 
Council.  The  people  had  su^red  in  silence  under  the  burden  of 
oppressive  fines  and  gelds  and  forest  courts ;  but  their  patience 
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would  be  eshaosted  if  religion  were  attacked  in  a  man  whom 
tbej  revered  as  a  saint  and  in  an  office  to  which  they  looked  as 
the  chief  bulwark  agwnst  royal  tyranny.  At  Rockingham  the 
silent  masses  found  a  voice.  While  Auselm  waited  at  the  doors  of 
the  Comicil  to  hear  the  issue  of  the  debate  from  which  he  had 
been  excluded,  the  multitude  which  had  forced  its  way  into  the 
hall  swayed  and  murmured  like  an  angry  sea;  and  an  unknown 
kni^t  came  forward  in  the  name  of  all  to  express  their  sympathy 
and  to  bid  the  Archbishop  go  forward  on  hb  chosen  couise  with 
a  good  heart.  A  feudal  goverament  without  a  police,  without  a 
standing  aimy,  and  without  the  means  of  raising  either,  was  only 
strong  in  tbe  disunion  of  its  subjecta  Let  the  long-sufi^ring 
commons  once  resolve  on  common  action  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
oppression  would  come  crashing  down.  The  oue  chance  for  Rufus 
was  to  find  a  Pope  through  whose  complfusance  Anselm  might  be 
met  with  his  own  weapons.  Anselm  had  appealed  to  a  Pope ; 
the  King  might  do  the  same ;  and  a  Papal  sentence  of  deposition 
would  he  the  ruin  of  the  Archbishop's  popularity.  Acting  on  this 
idea  the  King  persuaded  Anselm  to  remain  in  England  under  a 
truce.  Meanwhile  two  clerks  of  the  royal  chapel  were  despatched 
to  Italy  to  investigate  the  situation  and  approach  in  the  King's 
name  whichever  Pope  appeared  to  be  in  tbe  awendant  Tliese  en- 
voys were  William  Warelwast  and  Gerard,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  York ;  both  were  diplomatists  of  mark,  and  with  commendable 
sagacity  they  fixed  on  Urban  as  the  man  of  destiny.  But  when  it 
came  to  baigaining  they  and  their  master  were  no  match  for  the 
Italian  with  his  inherited  traditions  of  finesse.  Urban  intimated 
that  he  could  not  sit  in  judgment  on  an  English  prelate  until  hia 
jurisdiction  was  acknowledged  by  all  parties.  The  bait  was  taken 
and  the  Red  King  awaited  with  confidence  the  arrival  of  the 
Papal  legate  who  was  chaiged  to  receive  the  English  profession  of 
obedience  and  to  hear  the  charges  against  Anselm.  Tbt!  legate  waa 
the  Cardinal-bishop  of  Albano,  He  listened  to  the  King's  case  with- 
out a  sign  of  doubt  or  disapproval ;  and  carefully  avoided  any  com- 
munications with  the  Mends  of  the  accused,  until  the  King  had 
made  his  public  and  formal  declaration  in  favour  of  Pope  Urban. 
Then  at  once  the  case  of  Anselm  was  decided ;  the  King  learned 
to  his  chagrin,  the  nation  to  its  delight,  that  the  Pope  would  never 
consent  to  Anaelm's  degradaticm.     There  was  no  alternative  but 
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to  accept  the  defeat  and  to  go  throu^  a  fOTm  of  reconciliation 
with  the  Archbishop. 

We  have  dweDed  upon  this  celebrated  episode  at  some  leaigth  Tbe 
because  there  is  none  in  English  history  which  illustrates  niore^j^^^^ 
ckaHj  the  hold  of  the  Papal  theory  on  the  medieval  conscience.  Power 
Rnfiu,  who  had  no  personal  scruples  to  restrain  him  and  the 
strongest  motiTeB  for  attenuating  the  theory  to  the  furthest  point 
whkh  the  public  conscience  would  allow,  is  constrained  to  admit 
that  a  Bovereign  cannot  renounce  a  Pope  who  has  falsified  the 
expectations  formed  of  him ;  that  a  profession  of  obedience,  instead 
of  being  a  free  contract,  is  harder  to  cancel  than  the  oath  of  a  vassal 
to  his  lord.  The  King's  supporters  maintun  his  right  to  delay  the 
act  of  choosing  between  rival  Popes ;  but  they  assume  that  in  the 
end  he  must  decide;  a  Church  without  a  Pope  would  be  a  body 
without  a  head.  The  customs  of  the  Conqueror  are  cited  as 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  Pope  in  England ;  that  is  to  say  the 
Crown,  though  subject  to  the  Holy  See,  is  in  a  position  of  privi- 
I^ed  subjection  ;  but  the  powers  which  the  Pope  retains  are  veiy 
lai^.  Though  it  is  possible  to  prevent  an  Archbishop  from 
carrying  on  appeal  to  Rome  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  remove 
him  without  Rome's  concurrence,  or  to  insist  that  his  alliance  to 
tbe  Holy  See  shall  be  rendered  mediately  through  the  King.  The 
&ct  is  that,  in  England  as  everywhere  in  medieval  Europe,  there 
was  a  fixed  and  not  unjostifiable  conviction  that  tbe  Church  coidd 
not  safely  place  herself  in  the  power  of  tbe  lay  authority.  Other- 
wise the  hierarchy  and  the  Pope  would  never  have  made  good  the 
Papa]  claim  to  interfere  in  judicial  and  administrative  matten. 
The  immense  importance  whidi  the  Middle  Ages  attached  to 
tbe  visible  firameworit  of  the  Cburdi  made  every  breach  in  that 
framework  assume  the  character  of  an  attack  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  indiridual  soul,  of  an  injury  which  the  Christian  coutd  not 
afford  to  accept  with  patient  resignation.  Later  experience  raised 
tbe  question  whether  the  interests  of  the  &ith  were  served  by 
calling  in  tbe  Papacy  to  supervise  the  national  churches.  But  it 
tnust  be  admitted  that  the  Papal  power  of  Anselm's  time,  imbued 
with  the  lofty  Hildebrandine  spirit  and  wielded  by  such  a  com- 
manding personality  as  Urban,  was  better  qualified  than  Rufus 
and  Flambord  and  their  creatures  to  guide  the  English  Church ; 
nor  was  it  altogether  chimerical  to  expect  that,  even  when   the 
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memoiy  of  HildelnaiMl  grew  fiunter  and  his  cUinu  devolved  on 
successors  of  ofdiuary  ambitions  and  alrilities,  the  sense  of  a, 
sapematural  misuon  and  of  world-wide  responsibilities  would 
steady  the  judgment  of  the  Curia  and  produce  in  it  a  higher  level 
of  statesmanship  tiiaa  could  be  found  in  the  governing  class  of 
any  single  nation. 
The  How  well  the  Papacy  already  realised  the  extent  of  its  influence, 

^^^JJ^j'^and  how  ambitious  were  the  schenteB  with  which  the  consctousnew 
Nov.,  109s  of  power  had  inspired  it,  may  be  seen  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  Clermont,  held  a  few  months  after  the  submission  of 
RufuB  was  made  public.  No  sovereigns  appeared  at  this  mo- 
mentous gathering;  no  national  churches  were  represented  in 
their  corporate  capacity.  It  was  a  gathering  of  prelates  and  lay 
nobles  &om  Italy,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  even  in  Italy 
there  still  existed  a  considerable  party  which  denied  the  Intimacy 
of  Urban'a  title,  and  Germany  as  a  whole  was  committed  to  the 
support  of  Guibert  the  Imperialist  anti-Pope.  Yet  the  Council  of 
Oermoot,  speaking  in  the  name  of  Latin  Christendom,  framed 
two  resolutions  of  universal  application  and  the  most  far-reaching 
consequences ;  of  which  one,  if  strictly  carried  out  would  have 
revolutionised  the  fabric  of  every  national  society;  while  the  other 
aimed  at  making  Christendom  a  militant  republic  commanded  by 
the  Pope. 
Uomrei:  The  first  was  a  decree  fiabidding  lay  investlturefl.  Gregory  VII. 
I^^^'bad  stnig^ed  long  and  earnestly  against  this  practice  which 
Decree  he  found,  at  his  accession,  prevailing  in  every  Church  of  Europe. 
He  had  opposed  it  on  the  general  ground  that  it  oSered  oppor- 
tunities for  edmoniaeal  bargaining  which  were  certain  in  the  long 
run  to  prove  too  much  for  the  lay  lord.  The  power  which  could 
withhold  the  insignia  of  spiritual  o6Bce  &om  a  lawfully  elected 
prelate  was  obviously  in  a  position  to  make  the  ceremony  of 
election  a  mere  form  and  to  reserve  all  vacant  benefices  for  those 
who  were  prepared  to  buy  promotion.  But  the  zeal  of  Gregory 
was  tempered  with  conunon  sense.  In  spite  of  the  uncompromising 
language  which  he  used  in  such  manifestoes  as  the  well-known 
decree  of  1075,  he  showed  in  his  practice  that  he  knew  how  to 
distinguish  between  the  fair  and  the  unfur  use  of  lay-investiture. 
Where,  as  in  Germany,  the  result  of  the  Crown's  right  had  beai 
the  steady  demtwalisation  -of  the  hierardiy,  Gr^ory  would  not 
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entertain  the  idea  of  compromise.  But  he  acknowledged  that 
William  the  Conquen?  could  be  trusted  to  make  creditable 
nominations  and  to  demand  from  the  nominees  no  more  than  a 
reasonable  measure  of  submissiveness ;  he  decided  that  for  the 
[H<esent  it  was  wisest  not  to  affront  the  less  scrupulouB  Philip  I. ; 
and  consequently  he  had  tolerated  both  in  France  and  England 
the  continuance  of  tbe  ancient  usage.  Since  his  death  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  F^«nch  uid  Engli^  Crowns  toward  the  hierarchy 
had  been  such  as  to  cast  grave  doubts  upon  the  policy  of  com- 
promise in  any  form.  It  was  plain  that  the  fitnew  of  a  candidate 
was  the  last  circumstance  to  be  considered  in  making  an  appoint- 
ment ;  and  that  the  homage  which  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  investiture  was  interpreted  in  both  countifies  as  a 
promise  of  unconditional  obedience.  Apart  from  this  the  extreme 
reformen  felt  that  a  priest,  tbe  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God 
and  the  mediator  between  heaven  and  earth,  was  degraded  by  the 
mero  fbmiality  of  submission  to  a  godless  layman.  They  denied  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  exercise  evea  a  negative  voice  in  eccletiastical 
elections,  or  to  demand  fealty  even  in  respect  of  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  Church  conferred.  Their  argument  carried  the  day  at  the 
Council  of  Clermont;  and  although  then-  decree  was  so  concisely 
worded  as  to  leave  some  room  for  doubt,  it  seems  to  be  correctly 
paraphrased  by  a  synod  which,  meeting  shortly  afterwards  at 
Bouen,  decided  that  the  only  case  in  which  a  priest  might  render 
fealty  to  a  lay  lord  was  when  the  £ef  in  question  pertained  to  no 
ecclesiastical  position.^ 

The  consequences  of  this  decree  will  come  before  us  presently.  Ell«ct  of 
At  the  moment  it  aroused  littie  interest,  and  in  England  it  »eems^^?" 
to  have  passed  wholly  unregarded.     This  is  singular,  since  we  can-  land 
not  suppose  that  English  churchmen  were  ignorant  of  the  decisions 
framed  at  Clermont,  or  that  Anselm  would  have  neglected  to  ia- 
mt  on  the  observance  of  the  decree  if  he  had  considered  it  as  bind- 
ing.    It  was  adopted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Church  of  Normandy ; 
and  the  CouncU  of  Rouen  by  which  it  was  promulgated  met  just 
before  the  time  when  Normandy  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rufus. 
Yet   in  1096   two  English  bishops  were  invested   in   the   tradi- 
tional manner  without  a  protest  from  Anselm,  who  consecrated 
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them,  ox  from  any  other  prelate ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  decree 
had  been  reaffirmed  by  the  councils  of  Ban  and  the  Lateran,  at 
which  Auselm  was  personally  pieeent,  that  the  Archbishop  made 
any  objection  to  lay  inveatituie.  We  may  choose  between  two  ex- 
planations.  Either  the  decrees  of  the  Council  were  not  regarded 
as  applying  to  England ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  bard  to  see  why  the 
later  coundls  of  Ban  and  the  l^tenm  should  be  regarded  as  of 
superior  validity.  Or  else,  which  is  more  probable,  Anselm  may 
have  held  that  he  was  not  bound  to  enf<nce  the  decrees  until  he 
was  formally  apprised  of  them.  From  the  modem  point  of  view 
this  passive  attitude  would  have  been  highly  incorrect ;  but,  in  liie 
eleventh  century,  general  councils  were  still  a  novel  phenomenon; 
and  the  nature  of  the  obedience  due  to  them  may  well  have  been  a 
matter  of  dispute  even  in  reforming  circles.  That  Urban  should 
have  neglected  to  urge  the  immediate  execution  of  this  decree  is 
M  Decree  Qot  surprising  when  we  consider  that  he  bad  upon  his  hands  the 
Crucade    second  project  endorsed  by  his  Council,  that  of  the  Crusade. 

Whoever  may  have  been  behind  the  scenes  urging  this  project 
upon  Urban's  attention  and  su^esting  ways  and  means — ^there 
were  those  who  affirmed  that  the  whole  scheme  originated  in  the 
crafty  Inain  of  Bohemond  of  Taranto,^  the  portionless  younger  son 
of  Roger  Guiscard — still  upon  Urban  feU  the  responsibility  for 
exciting  and  directing  the  popular  enthusiasm.  None  but  a 
Pope  could  have  brou^t  so  many  jealous  and  aspiring  princes 
into  line;  and  without  the  Pope's  countenance  the  preaching  of 
Peter  the  Hermit  and  bis  fellovrs  would  have  met  with  a  lukewarm 
receptioD.  No  precedents  existed  to  guide  Urban  in  his  task ;  for 
a  patient  examination  of  the  evidence  has  shown  that  neither 
Sylvester  nor  Sergius  IV.  nor  even  Gregory  VII.  deserve  the 
credit,  which  is  sometimes  given  them,  of  having  preached  a  Holy 
War ;  and  Urban  was  [nobably  the  first  responsible  statesman  to 
whom  the  idea  of  a  Crusade  had  he^i  more  than  the  fancy  of  a 
moment.*  In  a  sense  the  events  of  the  last  hundred  years  had 
been  leading  up  to  the  Crusade.  The  growth  of  Papal  influence, 
the  spread  of  the  reforming  movemeat,  the  advance  of  the  Almor- 

■  This  is  twice  ftffinned  by  W.  Mtlmesb.,  O.  R.,  tv.,  §|  344,  387.  His  view  is 
accepted  and  developed  by  Falgtave,  SHgland  and  Norman^,  tv.,  p.  jgo. 

■See  Havet's  edition  of  Gerberf ■  letten,  Intiod.  Vat  Setgitu  tV.,  Riant, 
Arch,  di  I'Or.  Latin,  vol  ■.,  p.  40,  and  B.  H.  R.,  xri.,  p.  367.  For  Gregory  Vtl., 
Lnchaire,  Prtmien  CaptHtnt,  p.  aaS. 
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avidfl  in  Spain,  tbe  interference  of  the  Setj  ukid  Turks  with  pilgrims, 
bat  above  all  the  growing  numbers  of  tiie  feudal  aristociacy,  the 
consequent  impoverishment  of  the  young  branches  of  royal  and 
princely  houses,  and  the  immense  success  of  previoUB  robber  expedi- 
tions such  as  those  of  the  Normans  to  Italy  and  England — all  these 
were  causes  which  predisposed  Europe  at  large,  but  in  particular 
tbe  Latin  nations,  to  look  with  favour  on  the  su^estion  of  Pope 
Urban.  He  appealed  to  many  other  motives  besides  that  of  the 
rdigiouB  sentiment ;  and  the  Crusading  movement  continued,  for 
sJmost  two  centuries  after  his  death,  with  very  little  encouragement 
tiovo  Rome.  None  the  less  the  first  access  of  enthunasm,  which 
seemed  as  though  it  would  sweep  away  the  whole  lay  population 
of  France  and  Italy  to  tbe  Levant,  was  the  result  of  carefully 
devised  appeals,  and  remains  the  most  striking  evidence  on  record 
to  attest  the  influence  of  tbe  medieval  Papacy. 

Whether  the  Crusades  as  a  whole  were  good  or  bad  in  their  Bndand 
effects  is  a  question  for  the  bistorian  of  Europe.  So  far  as  England  ^^*'>^ 
was  concerned  they  exercised  an  influence  of  so  slight  and  nc^tive  a 
kind  that  we  are  prevented  by  tbe  dearth  of  evidence  from  deciding 
the  question  in  one  way  or  tbe  other.  In  1096  the  excitement 
aroused  in  the  Latin  countries  by  the  Pope's  appeal  was  communi- 
cated in  some  degree  to  England ; '  but  it  lost  much  of  its  intensity 
in  crossing  the  Channel.  In  France  it  had  penetrated  to  the 
lowest  strata  of  society ;  Guibert  of  Nogent  tells  us  that  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  meet  serft  with  their  wives  and  children  driving 
eastward  in  ox-carts  on  tbe  highroad  to  Jerusalem ;  the  fields  lay 
deserted  and  whole  towns  stood  empty  in  those  provinces  where 
the  Crusade  had  been  most  vehemently  preached.  Our  one 
estimate  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  left  the  British  Isles  to  join 
tbe  first  and  greatest  enterprise  is  S0,000;  and  this  is  probably  as 
much  exa^erated  as  most  other  medieval  estimates  of  numbers ;  it 
ou^t  to  be  divided  by  four  or  five  at  least'  Subsequent  expedi- 
tions, and  the  standing  garrison  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem, were  recruited  by  a.  small  but  fairly  constant  flow  of  English 
pilgrims,  which  was  occamonally  augmented  by  an  unsuccessful 
rebeUion  or  a  civil  war.     But  even  to  the  Crusade  of  Richard  I.  the 


t,y^.^  ... 
£...jU../. 


*Oideric,  iv.,  70,  lay*  that  10,000  pUgrimi 
Ocesni  ".    C/.  HL,  483,  555. 
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English  people  contributed  their  money  more  freely  than  their 
services.  It  might  be  argued  that  an  impulse  which  continued  to 
be  felt,  however  fitfully  and  sporadically,  from  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centm^,  must  have  modified 
the  national  character  in  a  p^cepUble  degree.  But  the  men  whom 
the  crueading  ideal  influenced  most  powerfully  were,  in  nine  caaes 
out  of  ten,  those  who  left  England  never  to  return.  The  majority 
who,  like  Edgar  Atheling,  returned  with  more  or  less  credit  after  one 
or  two  campaigns,  seem  to  have  resumed  their  former  occupations, 
like  men  recovered  from  a  long  delirium.  Caelum  rwn  anwnum 
mutarU  qui  trattt  mare  currwit.  The  Crusadee  may  have  been  a 
wholesome  outlet  for  religious  emotion  and  superfluous  energy ;  our 
evidence  hardly  entitles  us  to  r^^ard  them  as  a  school  of  character. 
Nor  were  tiie  effects  of  a  more  material  kind  so  considerable  as 
they  have  been  supposed.  The  Crusades  produced  a  literature 
of  travels,  and  gave  a  alight  impetus  to  the  study  of  Arabian 
science.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  travellers  did  much  to 
widen  the  horizon  of  national  thouj^t ;  the  most  curious  of  their 
memoirs,  that  of  Saewulf  for  example,  or  that  of  Aml»«ise  the 
clerk  of  Coeur  de  lion,  were  simply  another  form  of  entertaining 
romance ;  and  science,  in  England  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  benefited 
far  more  by  the  peaceful  intercourse  of  savants  like  Abelard  of  Bath 
and  Michael  Scott  with  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  who  were  to  be  found 
comparatively  near  at  hand  in  Spain  and  Southan  Italy,  tiian  by 
all  the  adventures  of  Crusaders.  The  greatest  advantage  whidi 
the  Crusades  conferred  on  England  was  that  of  carrying  off  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  non-industrial  classes ;  and  except  in  a 
f^w  rare  cases  like  that  of  Coeur  de  Lion's  Crusade,  it  was  the  most 
violent,  most  needy,  and  least  capable  portion  of  the  baronage 
who  took  the  cross.  Against  this  advantage  must  be  set  a  serious 
drawback.  The  Crusades,  which  were  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  sea-board,  meant  for  England  and 
other  countries  of  the  outer  Ocean  a  constant  and  unproductive 
drain  of  capital  It  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  exactions  of 
intending  Crusaders ;  for  villeins  and  burgesses,  though  unable  to 
leave  one  fief  for  another  without  discomfort  and  material  Iomb, 
were  protected  by  custom  to  an  extent  which  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive in  this  era  of  free  competition.  A  Crusade  might  mean  a 
heavy  tallage  in  the  days  when  the  Crown  had  not  yet  intervened 
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to  pat  a  check  upon  the  right  of  privftte  taxation.  But  the 
Cnnader'B  lunal  coune  was  to  sell  or  pawn  hia  land ;  in  the  Utt«r 
case  the  creditor,  in  lieu  of  interest,  took  the  rents  of  the  land 
until  repayment  or  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.  Where  tiiis  course 
was  adopted  the  chief  hardship  suAred  by  the  tenant  was  that  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  of  business,  that  his  dues  were  more 
strictly  collected,  and  that,  as  the  loan  was  spent  elsewhere,  he  was 
the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  an  open-handed  custtHn^.  It  may  be 
remtoked  that  there  is  rery  little  evidence  to  show  that  English 
towns  or  rilleios  purchased  liberties  on  any  considerable  scale  &om 
the  Crusaders  either  of  the  elerenth  or  of  succeeding  centuries. 

The  eventful  year  1095  was  one  in  which  the  internal  afGun 
of  England  left  Rufns  little  leisure  for  watching  the  progress  of 
a^irs  upon  the  Continent.  Even  the  war  in  Normandy  was  left 
entirdy  to  Henry  Beauclerk,  while  his  brother  dealt  in  turn  with 
the  ecclenastical  problem,  with  an  English  rebellion,  and  with  a 
Welsh  invasion. 

Hie  rebellion  was  almost  entirdy  the  work  of  those  whom  Rufus  The  Re- 
had  pardoned  for  their  share  in  ado's  conspiracy  of  1089 ;  Hugh  ^^  '^ 
Montgomery  of  Shrewsbury,  his  neighbour  Roger  Lacy,  Gilbert 
of  Tmibridge,  Odo  of  Champagne  the  lord  of  Holdemeas,  all 
showed  that  leniency  had  been  misspent  upon  them.  Blackest  of 
all  was  the  treachery  of  William  of  Eu,  who  had  but  lately  made 
his  peace  by  deserting  Robert  of  Normandy,  as  be  had  previously 
dea^ted  Rufiu ;  but  Robert  Mowbray,  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
Und  was  scarcely  more  excusable.  Freely  pardoned  for  his  first 
rebellion,  the  earl  had  been  allowed  but  two  years  previously  to 
inherit  the  vast  English  estates  of  his  uncle  and  accomplice,  the 
Bishop  of  Coutances ;  yet  he  now  assumed  the  lead  among  the  mal- 
contents.  They  complained  in  general  terms  of  the  King^s  strict 
government ;  uid  the  nature  of  their  grievances  may  be  gathered 
from  the  case  of  Robert  about  which  we  have  unusually  full  infor> 
mation.  He  had  come  reasonably  near  attaining  that  degree  of 
independence  which  was  the  ideal  of  his  caste,  and  was  realised 
only  in  a  few  fie&  such  as  that  of  Chester.  There  was  a  sheriff  in 
Northumberland,  but  the  office  was  held  by  the  earl's  own  hench- 
man. Morel,  the  castellan  of  Bamborough ;  ^  and  thus  the  royal 

■  See  the  Dmham  chsrWi  in  Ae  Ucnuwticon,  i.,  341,  attested  by  "  Hoiealii 
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inerogatives  in  NortlianiberlaDd  practically  belonged  to  Mowbray. 
But  the  boundaries  of  the  earldom,  and  atill  more  Uie  old  oppor- 
tunities for  extoiding  it,  had  been  serioUBly  curtuled  in  recent 
years  by  the  growth  of  rival  jurisdictdonB.  On  the  south  he  was 
■hut  in  by  the  great  franchise  of  St.  Cuthbert ;  to  the  north  again 
the  bishop  possessed  the  churches  of  lindiafame  and  Hexham  with 
the  lands  pertaining  to  them  and  all  the  royal  pren^tivea  over 
the  toumts ; '  while  on  the  west  was  the  newly  organised  shire  of 
Carlisle  Hius  hemnied  in  the  earl  was  driven  to  amuse  himself 
with  piracy ;  Norwegians  whom  he  had  plundered  appealed  to  the 
King  for  redress ;  and  Rufus,  after  compensating  them  &om  his  own 
treasury,  summoned  the  earl  to  appear  at  tiie  Easter  Court  of 
1095  and  stand  his  trial.  Ilie  summons  was  disr^arded,  except 
that  it  lm>ught  the  nascent  conspiracy  to  a  head;  a  second  and 
more  imperative  summons  was  answered  with  a  declaration  that  the 
earl  would  not  appear  unless  he  received  hostages  and  a  safe- 
Robert  conduct'  William's  reply  was  to  collect  an  army  and  march 
^^t^  northward.  He  suspected  the  existence  of  a  plot  but  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  dark  as  to  its  object  and  the  names  of  the  ring- 
leaders, since  he  appointed  Anselm  to  discharge  the  unaccustomed 
duty  of  holding  the  Kentish  ports  against  a  possible  invasion  from 
Normandy.*  The  &ct  was  that  the  conspirators,  well  aware  how 
little  they  could  trust  to  Roberf  s  aid,  had  selected  another  candi- 
date for  the  throne.  Odo  of  Champagne  had  married  Adelaide 
the  half-sister  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  it  was  their  son  Stephen  of 
Aum£le  in  whose  behalf  William  Rufiis  was  to  be  deposed.  Some 
information  was  obtained  by  Rufus  on  his  way  to  the  north ;  for 
Gilbert  of  Tunlmdge,  in  real  or  assumed  remorse,  disclosed  a 
plan  for  waylaying  him  in  an  ambush  and  divulged  the  names  of 
tiiose  concerned.  The  snare  was  avoided ;  the  conspirators,  cowed 
or  forestaUed  by  the  rapidity  of  the  King's  movements,  left  Robert 
Mowbray  to  fight  his  battle  dngle-banded.  He  had  thrown 
garrisons  and  supplies  into  his  castles  of  Tynemouth  and  Bam- 
borough  and  both  places  made  a  stout  resistance.  Tynemouth,  the 
first  to  be  attacked,  held  out  for  two  months.  Bamborough,  where 
the  earl  himself  was  in  command,  held  out  still  longer,  thanks  to 
its  impr^nable  position.     Half-way  through  the  siege  the  King 
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was  called  away  to  the  soath  by  the  news  of  Welsh  incurriona  on 
the  Middle  Matches ;  and  he  did  not  return  until  he  had  led  an 
ecpedition  mto  the  heart  of  the  Suowdon  ooimtry  as.  a  warning 
that  the  English  frontier  was  no  longer  to  be  violated  wilii  impunity. 
But  meanwhile  his  lieutenants  had  captured  Robert  Mowbray  in 
the  B<^e;  and  when  the  King  reappeared  at  Bamborou^  the 
earl's  heroic  vfite  was  constrained  to  surrender  by  a  threat  that 
otherwise  her  husband's  eyes  would  be  put  out.  Iliough  saved 
from  this  penalty  the  eail  was  conogned  to  a  prism  from  which 
he  emei^ned  only  to  take  the  cowl  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans. 
Even  so  he  was  more  fortunate  thao  some  of  bis  confederates. 
The  sheriff  Morel  saved  himself,  on  the  &11  of  Bamborougb,  by 
supplementing  the  revelations  of  Gilbert  of  Tunbridge ;  and  at 
the  Epiphany  of  1096  the  Great  Council  met  to  do  justice  on  the 
accused.  Hugh  of  Shrewsbuiy  and  some  others,  whose  connections  PunUli- 
stood  them  in  good  stead,  escaped  with  the  payment  of  enormous  ?^^u 
fines.  Roger  of  Lacy  and  Odo  of  Champagne  tost  their  F.ngliah  ^^^ 
lands;  but  a  number  of  uninfluential  men  were  hanged  or  blinded. 
A  worse  fate  than  death  fell  upon  William  of  Eu ;  arraigned  as  a 
traitor,  and  defeated  in  the  trial  by  battle  which  was  the  privilege 
of  Norman  blood,  he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  eyes  and  a  yet  fooler 
mutilation.  It  was  the  punishment  which  the  mercy  of  the  Con- 
queror had  substituted  Cor  death;'  but  rumour  said  that  the 
Count  of  En  might  have  escaped  more  lightly  if  the  kinsmen  of 
his  injured  wife  had  not  pressed  for  the  most  vigorous  sentence 
which  the  law  permitted.  The  example,  although  its  barbarity 
must  be  condemned,  was  one  which  tuight  the  baronage  a  whole- 
scHne  lesson ;  it  was  high  time  that  some  worse  penalty  than 
imprisonment  should  be  inflicted  for  repeated  and  gratuitous 
rebellions. 

During  these   events  Robert  of  Normandy  had   formed   the  Nonnandy 
design  of  going  on  crusade.     The  enterprise  was  of  a  kind  which  E.'"^*^  ** 
^ipealed  to  his  &cile  and  emotional  temperament,  and  he  must  iog6  ' 
have  welcomed  with  relief  an  excuse  for  l«iving  Normandy  when, 
since  the  beginning  of  his  rule,  he  had  been  defied  by  his  vas- 
sals, plundered  by  his  favourites,  and  impoverished   by  his   ex- 
travagance to  such  an  extent  that,  as  gossip  had  it,  he  was  often 
unable  to  leave  his  bed  for  want  of  clothes.     Still  his  descent  and 
1  Sec  tbe  law  in  S.  C,  pp.  84,  85. 
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title  mode  him  a  valuable  recruit.  The  Pope  sent  an  embaae)'  to 
England  for  the  special  purpose  of  reconciliDg  the  Duke  and  hia 
royal  brother;  and  Rufus  allowed  himself  to  be  appeased  the 
more  readily  because  Robert  ofiered  him  Normandy  in  pawn  for  the 
sum  of  10,000  marks,  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  three  years,'  Small 
as  this  sum  appears  to  ua,  it  could  only  be  raised  with  difficulty 
from  a  land  which  in  the  last  few  years  had  been  drained  by  every 
method  of  extortion  which  t^  oaft  of  Flambard  could  devise. 
An  aid  was  demanded  &oni  tenanta-in-chief;  a  Dan^eld  of  four 
diillingB  on  the  hide,  that  is  at  double  the  ordinary  rate,  was  ex- 
torted not  only  from  laymen  but  also  ftx>m  the  demesnes  of 
chmx^es.'  The  ordinary  rule  of  later  times  was  that  those  who 
contributed  to  the  one  impost  eliould  be  exempted  from  the  other ; 
but  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  some  men  and  churches  paid 
twice  ovor.*  At  all  events  the  burden  fell  with  especial  heaviness 
upon  ecclesiastics.  Some  of  them  ventured  to  expostulate  with 
the  King,  saying  that  they  could  only  pay  the  sums  demanded  by 
grinding  their  viUeins  to  the  dust.  Ilie  reply  was  characteristic : 
"Have  you  not  gold  and  silver  boxes  full  of  dead  men's  bones ?"* 
Many  churches  had  no  option  but  to  follow  this  hint,  and  reli- 
quaries,  crosses,  goepel^books,  and  vestments  were  stripped  of  th^ 
precious  ornaments  to  pay  the  price  of  Normandy. 

Hie  adventures  of  Robert  in  the  East  do  not  call  for  detuled 
notice.  He  took  with  him  a  host  recruited  from  Normandy, 
Maine,  Anjou,  Rrittany,  and  England,  which,  aft^  many  losses, 
is  said  to  have  numbered  15,000  at  the  siege  of  Antioch.'  The 
nobles  who  accompanied  him  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
younger  sons  of  Norman  houses ;  and  so  far  his  expedition  bore  a 
bkenesB  to  tlioae  by  which  Apulia,  Calalnia,  and  Sidly  had  been 
conquered  earlier  in  the  century.  He  took  with  him  his  trusted 
counsellor,  Odo  of  Bayeux,  who  died  however  at  Palermo  on  the 

*The  Pope'i  mediation  ii  dcKiibed  by  Hugb  of  Plavigny  (Peiti,  Scriptortt, 
viii.,  pp.  474,  475).  As  to  the  atun  lent  by  Rufus  the  main  authoritieB  aie  agreed. 
Robert  of  Torignl  (Cant.  WUL  Gemmet.,  vut.,  7)  say*  that  Normandy  was  to  be 
MMored  whenever  Robert  should  return  and  repay  the  loan.  Eadmei  and  Hugh  ol 
Flavigny  say  that  tbc  loan  was  for  three  years ;  Orderic,  iv.,  78,  says  Gve  years, 
piobably  because  this  was  the  term  for  which  Robert  was  actually  absent. 

'See  the  narrative  in  Ltgtt  EdtMordi,  §  xi. 

'Florence,  t.a.  logG,  speakE  of  a  benevolence  which  was  paid  by  prelates  as 
wdl  as  lay  lords.  This  is  diltiiict  from  the  Danegeld.  Cf.  Eadmei,  H.  N.,  p.  74 : 
"  Pecunia  pei  Angliam  panim  data,  parttm  exacu  ". 

•W.  Malmesb.,  O.  R.,\v.,i3tS.        'Orderic,  iii.,  555. 
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outward  journey.'  Edgv  Atheling,  althoa^  no  wftrrior,  sailed 
afterwards  to  join  the  Ouke  whose  tHtither-in-arms  he  had  alwiays 
been.*  Of  the  other  ^ig^hmen  who  took  snvice  under  Robert's 
banner  we  find  the  naraea  of  William  de  Percy,*  the  great  benefactor 
of  Whitby  Frioiy  ;  of  Aniulf  of  Headin  who  had  narrowly  escaped 
condemnation  on  a  charge  of  complicity  witii  Robert  de  Mowlmy 
and  may  have  taken  the  crosB  in  gratitude  fisr  the  providence  which 
brought  him  safely  throuf^  the  ordeal  of  battle;*  and  of  Baldwin 
wa  of  Godwin,  a  man  of  the  true  English  stock,  who  remained  in 
Palestine  after  the  Duke*e  return,  and,  falling  into  the  hands  c^ 
the  infidel,  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  faith  in  llOX.^  The  greater 
barons  of  England  preferred  to  remain  at  home  in  imitation  of  their 
King.  They  may  be  eaccnsed  for  their  reluctance  to  take  service 
under  such  a  general  as  Robert.  Yet  the  Crusade  is  the  moft 
creditable  episode  in  the  Duke's  otherwise  inglorious  career.  He 
proved  himself  on  more  than  one  occanon  worthy  of  the  high 
position  among  its  leaders  to  which  his  birth  and  dignity  had 
rused  him ;  be  was  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  vanguard  in  the 
assaults  on  Antioch  and  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Crown  of  Jerusalon 
was  ofifered  to  him  before  it  was  conferred  on  Godfrey  of  Bouilltm.* 

For  England  the  chief  result  of  this  Crusade  was  a  union  with  Lata 
the  Norman  Duchy  which  lasted  till  the  Bed  King's  death.     It  u^^*^ 
upon  the  doings  of  these  years  that  the  fame  of  Rufus  chiefly  logS-iToo 
rests.     Relieved  Irom  the  fear  of  dynastic  plots  he  was  able  to  push 
to  a  conclusion  his  struggle  with  the  Church,  to  follow  up  his  plans 
of  conquering  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  to  embark  upon  a  policy  of 
continental  conquests.    The  details  of  his  activity,  except  in  eoclea- 
astical  afiairs,  are  meagrely  related  by  the  chroniclers ;  and  for  that 
reason  his  record  must  be  judged  with  caution.     But  the  general 
impresaon  to  be  formed  from  the  facts  at  our  disposal  is  one  not 
altogether  favourable  to  his  ability. 

For  his  treatment  of  Anselm  in  these  latter  years  there  ispinai 
considerable  justification.     They  quarrelled,  and  Anselm  left  ^^^hvT^ 
kingdom  in  the  year  1097,  because  the  Archbishop  positively  Anasba, 
refused  to  recognise  the  "ancestral  customs"  by  which  the  Con-''''^ 
queror  had  sought  to  regulate  the  relations  of  his  bishops  with 

lOrdetic,  iii.,  aCG.        *Ihid.,  iv.,  70. 
*  MofiMticon,  i.,  410.       *Lib*r  d*  Hyia,  p.  301. 
•W.  Malmetb.,  0.  R.,  Ul.,  |  aji ;  iv.,  S  384. 
'.,0.R^\v.,%3^    SoWoHenjyof 
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the  Papacy.  UnleaB  we  are  prepared  to  blame  tbe  Conqueroi's 
policy  we  cannot  find  fault  with  Rufus,  whose  offence  in  iJie  eyes 
of  his  opponoit  was  chiefly  that  of  continuing  hts  predecessor's 
course ;  and  it  is  to  the  King's  credit  that  he  not  only  allowed  the 
Archbishop  to  depart  from  the  kingdom,  but  also  refi^ined  from 
attempting  to  replace  him.  On  the  other  hand  Rufiis  showed 
an  utter  want  at  statesmanship  and  generosity  in  dealing  with  the 
minor  points  at  issue.  The  Archbishop  was  subjected  to  a  petty 
and  half-hearted  persecution  in  the  forms  of  law,  threatened  with 
ruinous  amercement  for  an  alleged  de&ult  of  feudal  service,  and 
exposed  to  various  small  indignities  on  his  departure  from  the 
kingdom  ;  nor  could  Rufiis  resist  the  temptation  of  appropriating 
and  exploiting  the  lands  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  as  soon  as 
Anselm's  back  was  turned.  IIk  old  system  of  prolonging  vacancies 
was  carried  to  extremes.  At  the  time  of  the  King's  death  the 
sees  of  Winchester  and  Salisbury,  and  eleven  abbacies  of  conse- 
quence, were  in  his  hand.  Their  spoils  had  formed  for  some  years 
no  inconsiderable  item  m  the  royal  revenues ;  and  the  King  never 
disguised  his  intention  of  keeping  them  vacant  as  long  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so.  Hence  the  main  dispute  fell  into  the  back- 
ground ;  and  public  opinion,  which  on  the  question  of  abstract 
principle,  might  well  have  leaned  to  the  King's  «de  became  almost 
entirely  favourable  to  Anselm.  The  King  appeared,  through  his 
own  fault,  less  moderate  than  was  actually  the  case,  and  for  the 
sake  of  small  advantages  incurred  suspicions  which  were  fatal  to 
his  popularity.  Apart  from  the  side-issues  his  position  was  a 
strong  one;  and  there  is  no  need  to  accept  the  insinuation  of 
Anselm's  bit^rapher  that  Pope  Urban's  reluctance  to  proceed  to 
extremities  with  the  King  was  solely  due  to  the  gold  of  William's 
envoys.  Anselm  had  precipitated  a  question  with  which  the 
Papacy  did  not  yet  feel  strong  enough  to  deal,  and  tbe  weight  of 
precedent  was  in  the  royal  scale.  But  Rufiis  had  managed  his 
case  with  so  little  prudence  that,  although  successful  in  keeping 
the  Archbishop  at  arm's-length  for  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  be 
left  his  successor  no  alternative  but  to  condliatethe  English  Church 
by  hushing  up  the  quarrel  without  a  definite  decision  of  the  points 
at  issue. 
Rnfiu  and  In  his  dealings  with  Scotland  Rufus  showed  to  greater  ad- 
^^^^'"''^   vantage,  since  in  this  case  at  least  he  condescended  to  learn  a 
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lesson  of  prudence  &oin  an  eaii;  failure.  He  obtained  less  than 
he  had  hoped  but  as  much  as  any  previous  King  of  England. 
In  1097  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Edgar,  a  son  of  Margaret  and 
Malcolm.  The  prince  was  allowed  to  collect  a  force  of  volunteers 
in  England  and,  aided  by  the  counsels  of  bis  uncle  the  Atheling, 
had  little  difEculty  in  deposing  Donaldbaoe  who  was  blinded  and 
relegated  to  a  prison  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Ascending  the 
throne  as  the  declared  vassal  of  the  English  King,'  Edgar  contrived 
to  maintcun  himself  even  after  the  departure  of  the  Atheling  to 
join  Duke  Robert  in  the  Holy  Ijuid.  The  most  dangerous  enemy 
of  Scotland  was  at  that  time  the  King  of  Norway,  whose  interest 
in  the  politics  of  the  Western  Isles  has  been  already  mentioned  ; 
but  a  treaty,  more  prudent  'than  glorious,  secured  Edgar  from 
attack  at  the  expense  of  whatever  rights  his  ancestors  had  claimed 
over  the  Isles.  This  difficult  settled,  the  reign  of  Edgar  was 
unmarked  by  further  troubles.  He  outlived  his  patron,  Bufus, 
and  till  his  death  (HOT)  faithfully  acknowledged  bis  dependence 
upon  England. 

The  submission  of  Scotland  was  easily  obtained  because  the  The 
consequences  of  submission  were  unimportant  to  the  weaker  nation,  uurcbi 
In  the  case  of  Wales,  where  conquest  would  io&llibly  be  followed 
by  a  Norman  occupation,  thne  was  a  resistance,  more  sporadic  it 
is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  more  obstinate  and  difficult  to  over- 
come.'  The  forays  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  marchers  had  borne 
their  fruit;  we  have  already  noticed  the  extent  to  which,  in  north 
and  central  Wales,  the  borderland  bad  been  colonised  and  fortified 
with  castles  before  the  year  1087.  In  the  early  years  of  Rufus' 
reign  the  tide  of  invasion  was  chiefly  concentrated  on  the  southern 
march.  Undermined  by  treachery  and  rebellion  the  kingdom  of 
South  Wales  fell  an  easy  prey  to  adventurers,  who  pushed  their 
way  to  the  west  without  assistance  from  the  King  of  England,  and 
without  any  intention  of  placing  their  conquests  at  his  disposition. 
On  the  field  of  Bredinock,  in  1098,  Rhys-ap-Tewdwr  the  last 
Kng  of  South  Wales  fell  in  battle  against  a  coalition  of  his  own 
vassals  with  certain  unnamed  "Rwnchmen".     With  his  death  the 

'  Monaaticon,  L,  338 :  "  BdnnUifilin*  Malcolmi  i^U  Scothnuin,  totam  terrain 
de  LodoneiB  et  legnum  Scotiae  dono  domlni  mei  Willdmi  Aaglonun  tegia  et  patenw 
hjwtediute  pouidena,"  etc. 

*  F(»  the  fMUnring  event*  see  AwmIu  Cambrw,  Brut  3  Tym.,  Florence,  snd 
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curtain  falls  and  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  steps  b;  which 
the  invadeis  turned  their  victory  to  account.  But  when  it  rises 
again  there  are  Norman  settlements  in  Brecknock  under  Bernard 
of  Nenfinarch^*  and  in  Glamorgan  under  Robert  Fitz  Hamon; 
while  in  the  fiu*  south-west  a  third  marcher,  Amalf  of  Montgomery, 
is  building  in  Peml»oke  a  fort  of  earthworks  crowned  with  a  rough 
palisade,  to  serve  as  a  base  for  conquest  and  marauding  expeditions.' 
The  three  chief  lordships  of  South  Wales  have  thus  come  into 
being ;  English  churcbes  are  already  receiving  endowments  in  the 
conquered  territory;  the  diocese  of  St.  David  has  been  incor- 
porated with  the  province  of  the  English  primate ;  and  the  Welsh 
have  been  driven  to  the  hills.  In  the  meanwhile  the  msrcbers  of  the 
north,  though  less  brilliantly  successful,  had  not  been  altogether 
idle.  When  Rufus  came  to  the  throne,  the  Norman  boundary 
on  the  north-west  was  fixed  at  the  river  Conway  where  Robert 
of  Rhuddlan  had  pitched  his  castle  of  Deganwy ;  and  it  was  in 
defending  this  boundary  against  the  men  of  Gwynedd  that  the 
heavy-handed  Marquis  met  his  death  (1088).  But  within  a  year 
or  two  the  Earl  of  Chester  had  pushed  his  way  across  the  Menai 
into  Anglesea  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  was  dominated 
by  a  castle  built  at  Aberlleiniog.  The  Welsh  were  thus  hemmed 
in  by  advance  posts  both  on  the  north  and  south.  But  the  hold 
established  by  the  pioneers  was  insecure.  The  Red  King  had  no 
mind  to  help  the  marchers  by  exempting  them  from  service  in 
Normandy  and  England ;  and  every  occasion  on  idiich  their  finves 
were  divided  owing  to  royal  requintions  was  eagerly  seized  by  the 
Welsh  princes.  During  the  Norman  campaign  of  1094,  Cadwgao 
the  leading  chief  of  central  Wales,  carried  fire  and  sword  through 
the  marches  of  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Hereford ;  and  Mowlnay's 
rebellion  in  1095  enabled  a  band  of  patriots  to  storm  the  castle  of 
Mmtgomery.  Again  in  the  year  1096,  when  the  King  was  called 
across  the  Channel  to  take  possession  of  the  Nonnan  Duchy,  there 
was  another  outbreak ;  all  the  castles,  with  the  exception  of  Pem- 
broke, which  had  been  built  on  WeUi  soil  since  the  commencement 
of  the  toga  were  taken  uid  destn^d.  The  audadty  of  the  Weldi 
did  not  pass  unnoticed ;  in  each  of  these  three  years  a  punitive 


Giraldiu,  Itiit.  Cambr 
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fence,  headed  by  the  kii^  in  person,  took  the  field  and  penetrated 
the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Snowdon  diatrict ;  bat  the  fint  two 
eaqieditions  were  undertaken  in  haste  and  after  the  campaigning 
season  of  the  year ;  while  the  third,  in  which  an  elaborate  and 
leisurely  attempt  was  made  on  Gwynedd  with  three  converging 
columns,  <nily  proved  that  heavy  Norman  cavalry  were  uselees  for  a 
war  conducted  among  hills  and  forests.  Rufos,  who  had  sworn  to 
exterminate  the  entire  male  pt^olation,  was  so  &r  from  realising 
his  threat  that  he  withdrew  after  heavy  losses  and  without  a  single 
victory.  In  regard  to  Wales  his  record  is  one  of  ignominious  failure ; 
it  was  left  for  his  successor,  the  pacific  Henry  I.,  to  show  that  the 
successes  of  the  English  Harold  mi^t  be  rivalled  by  men  of  Nor- 
man traimng. 

Still  the  reign  of  Rufus  left  indelible  marks  of  its  ioflaence  on 
the  face  of  Wales.  The  marchers  were  more  successful  than  their 
sovereign  in  the  struggle  to  recover  the  lost  settlements ;  and  in  the 
south,  where  there  was  no  longer  a  royal  house  to  act  as  the  rallying 
point  of  resistance,  Anglo-Norman  influence  a}^>earB  to  have  been 
restored  and  even  ezt^ided  by  the  year  1100.  It  is  only  in  the  The  Low 
north  that  the  outbreaks  of  1094-6  resulted  in  a  permanent  loesf^^^^^^ 
of  territory.  When,  in  the  year  1098,  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Chester  swept  through  North  Wales,  crossed  the  Menai  Strait, 
and  rebuilt  Aberlleiniog,  it  seemed  tar  the  montent  as  if  all  resist- 
ance was  at  an  end.  But  the  invaders,  while  eogs^d  in  the  con- 
genial work  of  torturing  captives  and  desecrating  churches,*  were 
attacked  by  an  aIt(^theT  unexpected  enemy.  Magnus  Barefoot 
of  Norway,  fresh  from  a  campaign  against  bis  turbulent  vassals  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,*  was  induced  to  help  the  fugitive  Welsh  princes  in 
their  desperate  situation.  His  fleet  came  to  land  in  Anglesea  near 
Aberlleioiog  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  when  engaged  in  repelling 
the  attempted  disembarkation  of  the  vikings,  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  eye  by  an  arrow  trcm  the  bow  of  Magnus,  Although  the 
Norse  fleet  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come  the  Normans, 
thoroughly  alarmed,  evacuated  Anglesea ;  and  a  treaty  was  diortly 
afterwards  concluded  with  the  princes  GrufFudd  of  Gwynedd  and 
Cadwgan  of  Mid-Wales  which  recognised  their  independence  and 
left  them  in  possession  of  Fowis,  Anglesea,  and  Ceredigion,  besides 

.,  p.  146. 
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those  portiom  of  the  nt^tb-west  in  which  no  Norman  had  hitherto 
ventured  to  settle. 
Robeital  With  the  death  of  Hi^h  of  Shrewsbury  the  affairs  of  the 
^^^^  Welsh  march  acquired  a  new  importance  in  the  history  of 
Shcewa-  Ei^|^and.  Hitherto  the  policy  of  allowing  the  mardiers  a  free 
^^  hand  had  produced  no  serious  inconveniences ;  in  extending  their 
palatinates  they  had  fonght  the  battle  of  the  Crown.  But  the 
vacant  earldom  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  bo^ 
the  abihty  and  the  inclination  to  assert  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  royal  authority.  For  the  sum  of  ^000  Rufiis  soM 
Shrewsbury  to  the  dead  earl's  brother  Robert  of  Belize.  Robert 
had  inherited  throu^  his  mother,  the  infamous  Mabel  Talvas,  the 
march-fief  of  Belleme  which  his  maternal  ancestors,  ruling  under 
the  title  ot  prince,  had  kept  to  all  intents  and  purposes  independent 
of  ducal  control ; '  he  now  began  to  imitate  iu  England  the  policy 
i^ch  they  and  be  had  so  successfully  pursued  in  Nmviandy.  He 
persuaded  Rufus  to  increase  bis  earldom  l^  a  grant  of  the  great 
firf  of  Blyth.  At  Bridgnorth,  at  TicUull,  and  at  Carodove  <m  the 
line  of  OSa'a  dyke,  he  raised  castles  which  proved  his  consummate 
skill  as  an  ardiitect  and  engineer.  By  cultivating  the  &vour  of 
his  master  he  obtained  the  fti)l«t  licence  to  work  his  will  upon  his 
weaker  neighbours ;  and  now  at  length,  in  the  words  of  Ordaic,  the 
Wdsh  and  English  were  forced  by  their  own  experience  to  oedit 
the  wild  taies  which  they  had  heard  of  his  evil  deeds  in  Normandy. 
Hit  cruelty  was  all  the  more  terrible  because  be  seemed  to  be  devoid 
of  passion ;  the  more  courteous  his  )|>eech,  the  more  serene  his  as- 
pect, the  more  be  was  feared  l^  tboee  who  knew  him.  He  delighted 
in  the  spectacle  of  suflering.  The  cruel  mutilations  which  were 
saactioaed  by  the  laws  of  Normandy  and  England  were  too  insipid 
for  his  taste.  He  invented  new  forms  of  torture ;  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  laughing  and  jesting  with  his  panustee  while  some  unhap[^ 
wretdi  was  being  roasted  at  a  slow  fire  in  their  presence.'  It  is  re- 
lated that  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  godson  with  his  own  handa 

'  Se«  the  charld  of  William  of  BeUtme  to  Lonlay  in  Ntmlria  Pia,  p.  424.  The 
donor  detcribes  himself  a8"Wine[mL»  ptinceps"  and  "provineUe  princlpatmn 
gerroM  ".  For  the  eaily  chaiactet  of  the  £uiiily  wet  Ocderic,  UL,  294 :  "  Milefica  eat 
protapia  eorum,  alit  aetai  et  machinatiu,  quaii  jui  heceditaiium.    Hoc  n! 


tKnTenda  mors  eonun  attettatnr,  qaonim  nulltu  conunnni  et  otitato  fine,  at  caeteri 
bominei,  dcfecJMt  invenitur."    rot  Mabel  Tmlva*  see  Oidcric,  Ji,  411. 

*Fot  the  character  of  Roben  Me  Otdaric,  itl.,  194  ff.,  413;  iv.,  3a.    W.  Halm., 
G.«.,v.,S398- 
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because  the  child's  father  had  irritated  him  by  the  breach  of  an 
agreement.  The  story  is  well  attested,  and  we  may  infer  from  it 
the  treatmoit  which  he  meted  out  to  his  inferion  wboi  they  were 
so  onfortunate  as  to  cross  his  path.  Ilkere  was  work  to  be  dme 
on  the  Welsh  March  whidt  was  periiaps  best  left  in  the  hands  of 
men  emancipated  from  all  scruples.  But  Roftis  was  ill  advised  to 
bring  into  his  kingdom  and  to  place  at  the  head  of  his  baronage  a 
man  in  whom  absolute  faithleemess  was  coupled  with  abilities  of 
a  high  order.  An  accomplished  general  and  diplomat,  wary  in 
counsel,  eloquent  in  speech,  and  tnavest  of  the  brave  in  action. 
Earl  Robert  was  of  all  the  Anglo-Norman  baronage  the  fittest  to 
fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  successive  failures  of  Kshop  Odo 
and  Bobert  Mowbray,  to  become  the  Iead«'  of  the  feudal  opposition. 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  will  easily  be  gathered  that  the  Conti- 
fltatesmanship  of  the  Red  King,  in  its  most  creditable  peiiod,  was  p^;^  ^ 
not  so  brilliant  as  his  contenpocaries  believed.  During  tbe  yean  Rnfiu, 
when  his  ban^ds  were  comparatively  free  we  find  that  a  nominal  ^°9^^<^ 
victory  ova-  Scotland  is  balanced  by  failnre  in  Wales  and  a  short- 
sighted policy  in  &ij^and.  It  must  be  added  that  he  entered 
upon  a  course  of  foreign  policy  which  tbe  resources  of  his  oppressed 
and  exhausted  kingdom  were  totally  unable  to  sustain,  and  which 
was  further  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  fitfulness  with  wbidi  be 
pursued  it.  Tbe  flatterers  who  compwed  him  to  Julius  Cseaar  had 
in  their  minds  the  scheme  for  tbe  conquest  of  France  with  whidi 
be  amused  himself  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  Itfei  The  ways  and 
means  are  left  to  conjecture;  it  is  in  fact  unlikely  that  he  had 
given  serious  thou^t  to  them.  He  talked  of  acquiring  France, 
much  as  he  talked  of  going  to  Rome  and  emulating  the  doughty 
deed  of  Brennus  and  tbe  Glaols,  until  in  1097  a  quarrel  concem- 
faig  the  Veziu  preci[Ntated  him  into  war  with  the  House  of  C^>et 
Then  lumour  demanded  that  he  should  do  something  to  justify  his 
boast  For  the  best  part  of  a  year  (Nov.,  1097— Sept.,  1096)  he 
waged  contmuous  war  on  France  with  the  help  of  French  vassals, 
and  notably  of  William  of  Poitou.^  But  the  result  was  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  which  he  had  made.  Althou^ 
the  title  of  King  of  France  was  still  home  by  the  feeble  and  in- 
competent Philip  the  su[Hvme  power  was  actually  vested  in  his  son 
Louis,  a  ruler  whose  statesmandiip  has  perhaps  been  overestimated, 
<  Ordei'lc,  iv„  at  ff.    Snger,  Vila  LidmH. 
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but  whose  achievements  aa  a  general  deserve  all  the  praise  which 
they  receive  from  his  biografdier.  Inexperienced  as  he  was, 
threat^ied  on  the  side  of  Nwmandy  by  armies  superior  in  aum- 
bers  to  bis  own,  and  on  every  other  side  by  vassals  of  more  than 
doubtful  faith,  Louis  fairly  held  his  own;  he  lost  a  few  castles, 
but  held  the  more  important  points  of  the  French  Vexin.  It  was 
fortunate  for  him  and  it  is  some  excuse  for  Rufus  that  the  war  in 
the  Vexin  was  waged  simultaneously  with  aaoths  in  Maine,  where 
H^iaa  de  U  Fl^e,  the  successor  of  Hugo  of  liguria,  made  a  bold 
stand  for  independeoce  and,  though  robbed  of  his  capital  by  Rufus, 
kept  the  war  alive  until  the  king's  death  enabled  him  to  reach  the 
goal  of  his  ambition.'  But  for  this  war,  whicii  twice  demanded  the 
personal  presence  of  the  King  in  Maine,  the  success  of  Louis  might 
have  be^i  less  iHrilliant.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  no  accident  that 
Bufos  was  saddled  with  both  wars  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  each 
case  he  was  the  a^ressor,  and  his  ill-success  is  a  proof  that  he 
presumed  upon  his'own  strength  and  the  apparent  weaknesa  of  his 
enemies.  Early  in  the  year  1100  chance  threw  into  his  hands  a 
tempting  opportunity.  William  of  Poitou,  fired  with  a  sudden 
whim  to  follow  better  men  than  himself  in  undertaking  the  ad- 
venture of  the  Holy  Land,  assumed  the  cross  and  offered  to  mortgage 
Poitou  with  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine  to  his  ally  of  England.  The 
offer  was  accepted  without  hesitation,  and  Rufus  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  England  for  Aquitaine  when  all  his  schemes  were  cut 
short  by  an  untimely  death.*  One  is  tempted  to  speculate  on  the 
prospects  of  success  which  this  accession  of  territory  opmed  up  to 
Rufos.  It  is  just  possible  that  France  might  have  succumb^  if 
simultaneously  attacked  by  English  armies  from  the  north  and 
west.  But  to  raise  armies  capable  of  holding  the  field  for  a  longer 
term  than  the  forty  days  of  feudal  service  would  have  been  no  easy 
matter,  considering  the  impoverished  state  of  England ;  and  Rufus 
could  only  have  advanced  to  the  conquest  of  France  after  disposing 
of  Maine  and  Anjou,  not  to  mention  other  principalities  such  as 
Flanders,  the  interests  of  which  were  less  directly  involved  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  House  of  Capet. 

Hie  plan  was  great,  but  whether  the  servile  William  of  Mai- 

lOtderic,  iv.,  40-^1  vA  the  Qttta  Ponlif.  Ctncmaiuuntium,  u.t.     Ficcouui, 
N.  C,  v.,  p.  io6. 

*Otdericiv.,8o.    W.  Halnetb.,  0.  Ji.,iv.,g333. 
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inesbnry  wna  justified  in  holdiDg  that  the  execution  would  have 
been  worthj  of  the  plan  is  more  than  doubtfiiL  How  many 
combinationfl  superficially  more  promising  have  wrecked  the  re- 
putation of  their  contriven  when  brought  to  the  touchstone  of 
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THE  RBIQN  OF  HENRT  I 

\N  the  second  of  Aoguflt,  1100,  RufiiB  fell  in  the  New  Forest 
mortally  wouoded  by  an  arrow  which  rumour  pernstently 
asserted  to  have  been  shot  fixim  the  bow  of  his  attendant  Walter 
Tyrrell.  The  truth  was  never  ascertained.  Tyrrell,  it  is  tnie^  fled 
the  country ;  but  we  know  that  in  later  years,  when  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  confession  of  the  truth,  he  solemnly  denied  that  he 
had  been  present  when  the  King  was  sltun  ;'  and  that  his  lands  in 
England  were  not  confiscated,  though  they  would  scarcely  have 
escaped  this  fate  if  responsibility  for  the  accident  had  been  toought 
home  to  him.'  That  the  Kin^s  death  was  the  result  of  acddent 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  questioned ;  and  this  may  be  regarded 
as  conclusive  against  any  hypothesis  of  foul  play.  The  man  who 
benefited  by  the  King's  deaUi  was  his  brother  Henry ;  and  Henry's 
opponents,  who  were  entirely  unscrupulous,  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  tax  him  with  assassination  if  there  hod  been  the  faintest 
possibility  of  making  out  a  case. 
Aeeemoa  Henry  was  one  of  the  King's  hunting  party,  and  though  not  a 
*"^  witness  of  the  accident,  was  the  first  to  be  informed  of  it.*  He 
left  bis  brother's  body  where  it  lay,  and  riding  at  full  speed  to 
Winchester,  the  seat  of  government,  seized  the  keys  of  the 
royal  treasure.  He  was  not  a  moment  too  sooa  Hard  on  his 
heels  came  the  treasurer  William  of  Breteuil,  a  supporter  of  Duke 
Robertas  claim  to  the  succesuon,  who  demanded  the  restoration 
of  the  keys,  and  reminded  Henry  that  special  respect  was  due 

■Suger,  Vita  Ludamti.  Ordetic,  iv.,  83,  gives  the  fullett  wxmint  of  the  Kinc's 
death.  The  Roman  di  Ron  and  Eadmer  euulpate  Tyrrell  and  make  Rofb*  Uie 
author  of  bU  own  fate.  Ginldui,  Dt  Inititulioiu  PriHeipum,  176,  give*  RadnMut 
de  Aquis  aa  the  aaaaiaiii. 

'Lappeobets,  iL,  p.  307  a. 

*  Roman  tU  K<m,  10105,  givea  a  vtvid  account  vl  thia. 
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to  the  claims  of  his  elder  broths',  a  Crusader  and  the  ]iq|e-lard  of 
tiiem  both.  The  [nrinoe  retorted  that  Robert  was  an  alien ;  and, 
drawing  hig  sword,  protested  that  the  sc^tre  of  the  Conqueror 
should  never  peas  to  such  a  man.  Tlie  ai^ument  was  plausible ; 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  age  a  jouoger  boo  bom  in  the  purple 
had  a  better  claim  to  inherit  the  throne  than  an  elder  bom  while 
the  father  was  still  of  piiTate  station.  The  barons  who  were  present 
advised  the  treasurer  to  yield,  and  the  sinews  of  war  remained  in 
Henry's  hands.^  Most  of  the  great  men  who  had  hem  at  court 
when  the  death  of  Rafiis  was  announced  had  already  dispcfsed, 
and  were  preparing  tot  the  carnival  of  anarchy  which  was  to  be 
expected  in  an  interr^num ;  those  who  remained  were  easily  in- 
duced to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  absest  heir.  On  the  ft^lowing 
day,  when  the  obsequies  of  liie  Red  King  had  been  oncereBHniiously 
and  hastily  performed,  Henry  was  elected  King  by  a  handful  of 
supporters  who  arrogated  to  themselTes  the  rights  of  a  national 
assembly;*  and  on  August  Stii  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster. 
The  Aidibtshop  of  Canterbury,  iriio  Bhoold  have  performed  the 
rite,  was  still  in  exile ;  llwnias  of  York,  on  whom  in  the  absenoe 
of  the  primate  the  duty  properly  devolved,  was  old  and  in  failing 
health ;  and,  since  the  return  of  Robert  to  Normandy  might  be  ex- 
pected  at  any  moment,  the  new  king  was  consecrated,  in  defiance  of 
all  precedent,  by  the  bishop  of  London.'  But  this  irregalarity  was 
more  than  covered,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  by  the  solemn  charter  Chait«r  of 
which  Henry  issued  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  coronation  and  ""^'V  * 
(Hdered  to  be  read  to  the  people  in  every  shire-court  of  the  King- 
dom.* In  this  document  be  promised  redress  of  grievances  to  the 
Chord),  the  baroos,  and  his  sabjects  at  large;  the  evil  customs 
which  his  brother  had  introduced  were  to  be  abs<Jutely  abolidied. 
No  longer  should  vacant  bene6ceB  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of 
the  royal  treasury,  or  sold  to  the  higheet  bidder.    No  longer  should 

1  Oideric,  iv.,  87. 

■  See  the  lUt  of  witneMM  to  Henry's  Chaiter,  aa  riven  hy  Liebermann,  TroK- 
mctiom  R.  HUl.  Sec.  (N.S.).  viii.,  p.  31. 

*W.  Milmosb.,  0.  R.,l  393:  "Hsec  eo  itudicaius  cdabrabontur  nc  menMa 
piDcerani  etectionii  qnuurentar  poemtudine,  quod  fetelwtut  rnmoc  Robettnm  Not- 
roanniae  comitem  ex  Apulia  adventantem  jam  jamque  alfote  ". 

*Eadiner,  H.N.,  iii.,  5J.  The  dUTetent  copies  of  thia  chartw  contain  manjr 
varianta.  The  text  ia  critically  discuued  t^  Liebetmann,  n.i.  That  the  chafter 
wag  to  be  read  in  the  ahireHwurt  appears  from  the  preamble  to  the  copy  in  Wen* 
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feudal  aids  and  dues  be  asaeaaed  on  an  arbitrary  scale,  or  exacted  id 
anprecedented  cases.  The  fines  imposed  in  the  Eing'B  feudal  court 
should  be  proportionate  to  the  offence.  Finn  peace  should  be  es- 
tablished throughout  the  kingdom.  The  "taw  of  Edward,"  as 
amended  and  expanded  by  the  Conqueror's  legislation,  should  be 
religiously  observed.  RuAis  in  his  day  of  rep^itance,  had  made 
promises  not  much  dissimilar  to  these ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
Henry,  when  once  he  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  violated  the 
letter  of  almost  every  article  in  this  celebrated  charter.  But  it 
produced  the  desired  effect  upon  public  opinion.  Henry  was  ac- 
claimed as  a  King  truly  English  in  descent  and  sjHrit ;  and  even 
we,  who  smile  at  the  fwnlity  with  which  Iiis  subjects  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  deluded,  must  admit  that  the  government  which  he 
gave  them,  though  not  precisely  what  they  might  have  chosen 
for  themselves,  was  in  its  legality  and  moderation  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  tlie  manifesto  with  which  it  was  inaugurated. 
Settle-  The  first  acts  of  the  King  gave  every  reason  for  confidence  in 

raent  with  iijig  good  intentions.  Ranulf  Flam  bard,  the  prime  instrument  of 
William's  extortions,  was  thrown  into  prison ;  and  the  government 
was  placed  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  least  obnoxious  of  the  old 
officials,  partly  in  those  of  "strenuous  and  sagacious"  men  like 
Robert  of  Mellent,  who  had  won  Henry's  favour  in  the  days  of  his 
adversity  and  were  now  advanced  to  share  in  his  good  fortune. 
Immediately  after  the  coronation  Henry  wrote  in  deferential  terms 
to  Anselm,  apologising  on  the  score  of  necessity  for  having  pre- 
sumed  to  accept  tiie  crown  fix>m  the  hands  of  another  prelate,  and 
[HDmising  that  if  the  primate  would  return  be  should  have  the 
position  to  which  his  rank  entitled  him.  "  I  commit  myself  and 
the  people  of  the  whole  realm  of  England  to  the  guidance  of  your- 
self and  of  those  who  have  the  right  to  share  with  you  in  guiding 
me."'  Whatever  doubts  Anselm  may  have  felt  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  invitation  were  overruled  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
Paschal  ordered  him  to  return  without  delay,  and  ihm  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  reign  the  first  step  was  taken  to  heal  the  breach 
between  the  Church  and  the  English  Crown.  A  final  settlement 
proved  to  be  more  difficult  than  Henry  had  hoped ;  for  Anselm 
returned  with  the  fixed  intention  of  enforcing  the  recent  decrees 
of  the  Lateran  Council  against  lay  investiture,  and  thus  brought 
>  See  tlw  letta  in  S.  C,  p.  103. 
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into  the  for^TOund  a  doctrine  of  which  nothing  hod  hitherto  been 
heard  in  England.  His  first  acts  on  his  return  were  to  refuse 
homage  for  the  temporalties  of  his  see  and  to  intimate  that  he 
could  not  recognise  the  new  bishops  whom  Henry  had  invested 
since  the  coronation.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  King  to  represmt  that 
the  Crown's  right  had  never  been  disputed  in  the  reigns  of  his 
father  and  his  brother,  and  that  Anselm  himself  had  received  in- 
vestiture from  Rufue.  The  Primate  had  returned  not  to  discuss, 
but  to  execute,  the  recent  l^islation  of  the  Church  and  he  was 
prepared  to  fight  to  the  last  against  a  practice  which  had  never 
troubled  his  own  conscienGe.  Bat  this  resolution,  though  pr^nant 
with  trouble  for  the  fiitme,  was  tempered  1^  a  wise  reluctauce  to 
endanger  the  King's  title  hy  an  immediate  qaarrel.  Anselm  ac- 
cepted the  King's  proposal  that  tiw  dispute  about  investiture  should 
be  referred  to  Rome  ;  and  in  the  meantime  lent  the  weight  of  his 
authority  to  a  marriage  which  did  more  than  an;  other  of  Henry's 
early  measures  to  establish  the  King  in  the  afliEctions  of  his  English 
subjects.  The  bride  was  the  princess  Edith,  a  daughter  of  Malcolm 
Canmore  and  St.  Mai^aiet,  who  had  been  educated  in  England 
under  the  care  of  her  mother's  sister,  the  abbess  Christina.  Ilirough 
her  mother  Edith  was  related  to  the  Confessor  and  "  of  the  right 
King  kin  of  England  ".  No  more  suitable  Queen  could  have  been 
found ;  but  there  was  a  doubt  whether  she  had  not  made  her 
]m>feseion  as  a  nun.  This  she  earnestly  doiied.  According  to  her 
own  statement  she  had  occasionally  worn  the  religious  habit,  but 
solely  as  a  protection  against  importunate  suitors,  and  with  no  idea 
of  entering  religion.  This  subterfuge  had  been  so  usual  among 
Englishwomen  of  rank  in  the  early  days  of  Norman  rule  that 
Lau&anc  had  framed  a  special  canon  for  their  benefit,  to  exempt 
them  from  the  obligations  which  the  assumption  of  the  veil  was 
usually  taken  to  imply ;  and  we  can  well  believe  that  even  a 
ftincess  may  have  found  the  veil  her  <»)ly  saf^uard  against  the 
feudal  right  of  marriage  as  understood  and  exercised  by  Rufos. 
Still,  in  an  age  when  forms  and  habits  were  with  difficulty  distin- 
guished from  intenticnis,  the  obstacle  might  have  been  insuperable 
but  for  Anselm's  intervention.  He  decided  that  there  was  no  im- 
pediment to  the  marriage ;  and  it  was  duly  celebrated,  not  without 
some  covert  sneers  on  the  part  .of  the  Norman  courtiers,  among 
whom  HeuT)'  and  Edith  were  long  known  by  the  nicknames  of 
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Godtic  and  Godgifu,  but  to  the  great  rejoidng  of  the  native 
Englidi.  The  marriage  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  inflaenoed 
Henry's  policy.  His  Queen,  of  whom  the  most  courtly  panegyrist 
can  only  say  that  she  was  not  altogetho:  despicable  in  appearance,' 
remained  a  cipher  at  her  husband's  court,  and  devoted  h^self  to 
charitable  works  while  he  amused  himself  with  mistresses.  Once 
only,  in  the  great  Investitures  controvosy,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
fluttering  efforts  on  her  part  to  mediate  between  Archbiahop 
Anselm  and  the  King.  Her  whole  character  was  insignificant  and 
of  h^  letters  to  Anselm  there  is  none  which  givea  a  dearer  picture 
of  her  mind  than  one  in  which  she  begs  Uie  saintly  man  to  moderate 
the  rigour  of  self-discipline,  and  to  remember  how  the  apostle  Paul 
exhorted  Timothy  to  use  wine  for  his  stomach's  sake.^  It  was  the 
good  lady's  fortune  to  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  union  and 
concord  of  two  nationalities ;  on  her  wedding  day  she  passes  &om 
the  view  of  history  and  we  shall  have  no  further  occasion  to  notioe 
her  domestic  virtues  and  unhappinesses.  We  return  to  the  fortunes 
of  her  husband. 

Apart  from  the  suspended  question  of  investitures,  the  outlook 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1100  was  favouraUe  to  Henry.  Robert,  it 
lis  true,  had  returned  to  Normandy  in  September,  to  the  joy  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  Norman  subjects  with  whom  legitimacy 
went  for  mon  than  merit.  But  exp^ence  had  failed  to  teach 
him  wisdom ;  the  rich  dower  whkh  be  acquired  on  his  homeward 
journey,  by  a  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  the  house  of  Hauteville,* 
was  squandered  before  he  touched  Norman  soil ;  and  he  made  no 
haste  to  assert  the  title  of  King  of  England  which  he  had  assumed 
while  still  in  Italy.*  Those  of  his  barons  who  held  lands  in  Eng- 
land slipped  across  the  Channel  to  do  homage  at  his  rival's  court; 
and  Phihp  of  France  sent  his  son  and  heir,  Louis  le  Gros,  with  a 
message  of  congratulation  to  King  Henry  whose  pontion  in  the 
circle  c^  reigning  princes  now  seemed  to  be  beyond  dispute.     Ua- 


' "  Haud  nuueqaaque  deapicabili*  fonnae  "  (W.  Mslmeib.,  G.  R.,  S  393). 


:  igitui,  bone  Pater  et  aancte,  nolite  tarn  in- 

,  ne  oratoi  eMC  deaittuia.    Qiua  ut  Tullina 

ait  in  libra  qaein  de  Bcnectote  compomit ;  oratoris  munua  non  ingenii  est  solum. 


.   Audi  Paulum    Timottaeum   propter  doiorein 


1  Uterom  etiu 
ttooiachi  vbiam  bibere  auadentem." 

*  Sibylla  of  ConverMna,  a  great-niece  of  Robert  Guitcard  (Ordeiic,  iv.,  7S). 

*  RadidaJl,  Umvtrtiliti,  L,  p.  Si,  quoting  from  tfae  dedication  of  the  Rtgimtn 
Satiitatit  Sal*riti. 
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fortunately  for  Robert  be  had  frimda  io  Emclftnd  who  could  not 
be  conteat  to  leave  him  in  bis  natunil  iodolenoe.  Tbeaie  was 
banily  one  of  the  great  Rngliwh  barona  who  did  not  think  that  the 
Duke  would  be  preferable  to  Henry  as  an  overiord ;  and  Robert 
waa  soon  involyed  in  achemee  fw  an  invaBion  of  England,  under  the 
imprmsion  that  be  had  only  to  show  himself  and  tiie  whole  baron- 
age  would  imlly  to  bis  side.  Hia  effi>rt8  were  stimulated  by  the 
counsels  of  Baoulf  Flambard.  Early  in  1101  the  ez-traasurw 
esc^>ed  from  bis  prism,  thanks  to  friends  who  supplied  him  with  a 
cask  of  wine  to  intoxicate  his  jailors  and  a  smuggled  rope  by  which 
to  lower  himself  from  the  window  of  his  cell ; '  he  made  his  way 
to  Normandy  and  at  once  became  the  Duke's  diief  favourite  and 
minister.  Under  his  management  tbe  intended  expedition  was  soon 
in  train. 

Henry  waa  not  caught  unprepared.  Loi^  before  the  Norman  Robeit 
fleet  appeared  tbe  English  fynl  hod  been  called  out  to  Pevensey  b^i,,^ 
to  guaid  the  coast;  and  rustic  levies  were  drilled  into  some  sem-im 
blance  of  diadpline  under  the  peisonal  direction  of  the  Eang. 
Anselm  and  the  Chnrch  were  on  his  side,  and  the  Archbishop  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  the  field  in  person.  There  was  no  fear  that 
tbe  loyalty  of  the  native  Engli^  would  be  shaken.  With  the 
baronage  it  was  different.  Of  all  their  number  tbe  King  could 
only  truBt  a  few  personal  friends;  and  his  one  hope  lay  in  the 
conviction  that  the  rest  would  not  declare  themselves  until  they 
saw  coi  whidi  aide  the  victory  would  lie.  The  situation  was  threaten- 
ing when,  on  tbe  first  of  August,  Robert  landed  at  Portsmouth 
through  the  treacberooa  aid  of  certain  English  pilots  (butae-carlet\ 
and  began  his  march  on  IxMidon.  Some  of  the  wavering  barona  de- 
clared for  him ;  others  used  the  Of^rtunity  to  require  extravagant 
conceesiona  from  hia  brother.  Henry  paid  tbem  in  their  own  coin, 
with  promises  which  he  had  no  intention  of  observing  when  tlie 
need  was  past.*  But  service  tluis  purchased  was  of  dubioua  value ; 
and  when  tbe  armies  met  at  Alton,  on  the  road  from  Portsmouth 
to  London,  it  was  fortunate  for  Henry  that  the  Duke  conaoited 
to  treat  instead  of  fighting.  Robert  threw  away  the  prise  within 
his  grasp  in  return  for  a  pension  of  3,000  marks  and  a  promise  of 
assistance  in  recovering  bis  rebellions  dependency  of  Maina    In- 

■Orderic,  iv.,  107.     W.  Malmeab.,  Q.  R.,  v.,  |  394.     Anulmi  Sfitlalat,  IV.,  u. 
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adequate  as  they  were  these  solatia  for  the  loss  of  a  throne  were 
never  actually  received.  ITie  IVeaty  of  Alton  was  the  most  ill- 
consideied  step  in  the  whole  of  Robert's  long  career  of  folly.' 
Rebellion  The  a^^reement  between  the  brothers  included  a  stipulation  that 
u^^^  each  should  help  the  other  in  the  punishment  of  traitOTs ;  and 
gomcriu,  Robert  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Normandy  than  Henry  be$;an 
"'"  his  preparatitHis  for  revenge  on  those  who  had  covertly  or  openly 
betntyed  his  cause.  The  method  of  attack  was  characteristic  of 
the  maa  One  by  one  the  guilty  or  suspected  barons  were  sum- 
moned to  stand  their  trial  before  the  Curia  Regis,  on  charges  which 
carefully  avoided  reference  to  the  King's  main  grievance.'  Osten- 
sibly there  was  an  amnesty  for  those  who  had  supported  Robert ; 
but  they  were  brought  to  trial  for  minor  breaches  of  the  law, 
exorbitantly  fined,  and  in  some  cases  disinherited,  before  they 
realised  the  need  for  common  action.  The  three  Montgomeries, 
Robert  of  BellSme,  Amulf  of  Pembroke,  and  Roger  of  Poitou  the 
lord  of  the  land  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Ribble,  were  however 
more  &r-sighted  than  the  rest.  With  feverish  haste  they  b^an  to 
strraigthen  their  castles ;  Amulf  enlisted  the  aid  of  his  father-in-law 
Murchertach,  King  of  Dublin,  and  Robert  bought  the  help  of  the 
Welsh  princes,  of  whom  several  had  become  his  vassals,  by  lavish 
grants  of  horses  and  arms,  lands  and  lordships.  When  at  length 
the  King's  writ  went  forth  summoning  Rob^  to  stand  bis  trial  on 
five  and  forty  separate  counts,  it  found  the  earl  prepared,  and  the 
whole  force  of  the  kingdom  was  needed  to  deal  with  the  rebellion 
of  the  great  house  of  Montgomery  (1102).  But  the  three  brothers 
stood  alone.  The  barons  whom  Henry's  judicial  proscription  had 
not  yet  touched  were  cowed  into  loyalty ;  the  English  fyrd  mustered 
with  no  less  zeal  than  in  the  previous  year.  Without  loss  of  time 
the  Montgomery  castles  were  attacked ;  when  Arundel  in  Sussex 
and  THckhill  in  Yorkshire  had  been  invested  the  royal  forces  con- 
vei^ed  upon  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Bridgnorth  speedily 
surrendered.  The  chief  of  Robert's  Welsh  supporters,  the  prince 
Jorwerth  ap  Bleddyn,  was  seduced  by  a  promise  of  the  principality 
of  S.  Wales.*     The  rebel  brothers,  cut  off  from  their  allies  and 

•Otderic,  iv„  tij.  W.  Udtneib.,  O.  R.,  v.,  g  395.  Roihoh  dt  Ron,  lojgg. 
Florence  and  the  A.  S.  C.  mention  e  ttipalation  tbat  if  either  brother  died  without 
legitimate  iNne  he  shoald  be  mcceeded  07  the  aurvivor. 

*Ocderic,iv.,i6i:  "NecslmuI,eedMpantiinvaiii«qaetemporibaset  maltimodis 
violatae fidei leatibuB impladtavit " ;  iv.,107:  "InfidiB  eiat impftcabiltiin'""'"" 

*Bruty  Tfw.,p.yo. 
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driven  back  on  Shrewsbury,  had  no  coui«e  open  to  them  but 
sntmider.  The  borooa  in  the  King's  host  wished  them  well  and 
endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  favourable  peace.  But  Henry  could 
now  afford  to  show  himself  unbending ;  cuid  the  clamorous  demand 
of  his  English  troops  for  vengeance  on  the  traitors  was  not  without 
e^ct  upon  his  mind.  The  brothers  were  sentenced  to  loee  all  the 
lauds  and  bonoun  which  they  held  in  England.  Robert  migrated 
to  Normandy,  where  he  spent  the  next  few  years  in  hanging  the 
adherents  of  the  I>uke  to  whom  he  attributed  his  ruin ;  Amulf 
betook  himself  to  the  court  of  Dublin,  and  divided  the  remainder 
of  a  stormy  existence  between  Normandy  and  Ireland.  Except  as 
allies  of  their  abler  brother  Robert  neither  he  nor  Roger  of  Foitou 
had  ever  merited  consideration ;  and  of  the  three  only  Robert  was 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  future. 

The  fall  of  the  Montgomeries  left  Henry  without  a  serious  New  dif- 
rival.  Orderic  quotes  a  contemporary  song  in  which  the  utuation  ^^"^ 
is  clearly  stated :  "  Rejoice  King  Henry  I  and  give  thanks  to  Clod  1  Church 
for  thou  hast  begun  to  rule  freely  now  that  Robert  of  Bell&ne  is 
conquered  and  driven  out  of  thy  kingdom  ".^  It  was  now  possible 
to  bestow  some  attention  on  the  claims  irtiich  the  CSiurdi,  in  the 
petson  of  Anselm,  had  advanced  in  the  preceding  year.  The  King's 
intention  was,  from  the  first,  to  yield  none  of  the  rights  which  had 
been  exercised  by  his  father ;  the  fact  that  they  had  been  abused 
by  RufuB,  the  probability  that  they  might  be  abused  by  future 
rulers,  were  nothing  to  him.  Like  Anselm  he  was  averse  from  any 
discussion  of  principle ;  but  while  the  Archbishop  appealed  to  the 
l^islation  of  the  Cburcb,  Heniy  took  his  stand  on  the  customs  of 
the  kingdom.  Early  in  1101,  when  an  invasion  from  Normandy 
was  imminent  and  his  position  one  of  considerable  uncertainty  and 
danger,  Henry  wrote  to  the  Pope  intimating  that  he  could  make  no 
concessions.  '*  The  dignities  and  customs  of  the  realm  of  England 
shall  not  be  diminished  in  my  life-time.  And  even  if  I  should 
subject  myself  to  this  humiliation,  which  may  God  forbid !  my 
barons  and  the  people  of  England  would  not  permit  it."  *  It  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  Henry's  statesmanship  that  he  should  have 
resisted  tiie  temptation,  which  proved  too  strong  for  the  Imperialist* 

>  Otdetic,  n.,  rjy,  who  nvei  a  rhyming  UansUtioD  in  Luin, 
*Thi*  letter  it  givea  in  ue  Quairiptrtttui,  ii.,  f  5.    It  is  dated  1103  in  Fttdtra, 
L,  8,  but  can  hardly  be  lata  than  not. 
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of  Italy  and  Germany,  of  entan^ing  himself  in  abstract  and  irritat- 
ing controversiee  as  to  the  right  illations  of  the  Church  and  State, 
llie  temptation  was  the  greater  in  his  case  because  he  had  by  his 
side  an  acute  and  daring  coDtroTersialist,  who  had  already  broken 
a  lance  with  the  advocates  of  Papal  claims.  Oerard  of  York  >  was 
prepared  to  prove  by  history  and  natural  reason  that  the  Papai^ 
was  an  institution  of  merely  human  ordinance;  that  the  title 
"Mother  of  the  Churches"  belonged  more  properly  to  Jerusalem 
than  to  Rome ;  that  the  Pope's  claim  to  be  "  the  oracle  of  faith " 
was  nnwarrantable ;  and  that  the  powers  which  the  Roman  court 
had  exerdsed  in  recent  yean  were  greater  evoi  than  those  <^  Christ 
and  the  Apostles.  Here  is  no  need,  says  Gerard,  in  a  passage 
which  the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century  might  well  hare 
copied,  there  is  no  need  that  the  Pope  should  expound  to  us  the 
will  of  God.  Have  we  not  the  Scriptures  to  instruct  us  p  J^  him 
go  and  preach  to  the  Gentiles  who  have  not  yet  received  the  faith !  * 
There  was  one  feature  in  Gerard's  speculations  which  may  have 
recommended  itself  to  the  King,  and  was  certainly  approved  by 
some  of  his  supporters.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  following  the 
lead  of  foreign  imperialists,  maintained  that  Kings  were  ordained 
by  God  to  rule  the  Church  no  leas  than  the  State.  But  even  this 
clwtn,  which  left  its  mark  upon  the  policy  of  Henry's  reign,  was 
not  suj^mrted  by  him  in  so  many  words.  In  common  with  his 
bishops  he  confined  himself  to  protests  agunst  recent  ectensions 
of  the  Pope's  prerogative ;  he  ftunkly  admitted  that,  in  some 
degree,  the  Pope  was  entitled  to  regulate  the  English  Churdi. 
It  was  dependent  on  the  See  of  Rome ;  but  the  terms  of  the  de- 
pradenc^  were  fixed  by  the  concordat  between  the  Conqueror  and 
Ckegory  VII. 

Tbe  negotiations  with  Anselm  and  the  Pope  dragged  on  for 

"^^  sever^  years.     Paschal,  although  he  must  have  been  sorely  tempted 

tm     to  temporise  after  tbe  manner  of  Grt^ry  VII.,  finally  decided  to 

stand  firm ;  and  Anselm,  as  on  all  other  occaraons,  held  fast  to  the 

Une  of  conduct  prescribed  for  him  by  Rome.*    But  the  personal 

>  The  beta  iclAtuu;  to  hU  li&  ar«  collected  by  H.  Boehmet  to  LibtUi  4*  til* 
Stutrdolii  It  Imftrii,  iii.,  643  (U.  H.  O.,  4°}. 

*TbeK  doctrinet  ue  Mptaincd  at  lenetb  in  the  tix  Traetaftu  which  Boelinis 
btu  pnblithed  &oni  the  nniqiie  manuKript  (No.  413,  C.  C.  C,  Cambridge). 

■  AnMlm'i  iodiffiBrsoM  to  tbe  principle  invirived  in  the  Inreatltiim  controvenjr 
i«  cleu  from  EfitMtu,  III.,  No.  hiiiii. 
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relatHms  of  tlie  King  and  Aidilniliop  renuLined  not  us&iendly ;  and 
Henry  Aowed  a  marked  anxiety  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Anselm  in 
an;  matter  where  the  royal  pierogative  was  not  endangered. 
Pmding  the  final  declaratitni  of  the  Pope,  Anaelm  was  allowed  to 
hcdd  a  council  (Sept.  S9,  1103)  with  the  object  of  enfcmang  the 
reforms  of  discipline  already  indicated  by  Lan&anc-  New  canons 
were  passed  to  raiforce  celibacy  upon  the  clergy ;  and  a  number  of 
abbots,  among  them  three  whom  Henry  had  promoted,  were  de- 
prived of  their  croners  on  the  charge  of  gimony.  The  obduracy 
of  Paschal  led  (April,  1108)  to  a  su^;estion  from  the  King  that 
Anselm  aboold  go  to  Rome  in  penon,  and  use  bis  personal  inflnenoe 
to  secure  a  faronrahle  settlement.  Ihis  nuasioi,  which  Ansehn  Antelin'i 
dteerfully  accepted  in  the  interests  of  peace  but  without  A°y|^'^ 
expectation  c^  aoocess,  menAj  served  to  show  that  Paschal,  though  (1103.;) 
not  pr^Mired  to  go  to  extremities  against  the  King  of  England, 
would  make  no  com^nomise  upon  the  centmi  question  in  dispute ; 
and  the  Archbishop,  judging  it  useless  to  return  to  England  while 
he  was  unaUe  to  satisfy  the  King's  demands,  took  up  bis  residence 
at  Lyons.  In  this  position  the  controrersy  ranained  until  the 
year  1106.  Daring  the  time  of  suspense  Anselm  showed  a  spirit  0'v.t^ 
of  forbearance  which  is  entirely  inoMisistettt  with  the  hypotheos  '■'  <■■^'■ 
that  he  had  be^i  the  prime  mover  in  the  quarrel  between  England 
and  the  Holy  See.'  He  maintained  a  tiiendly  correspcmdence  with  I 
the  King;  be  resisted  the  overtures  of  the  Frendt  court,  which 
would  not  have  been  sorry  to  use  his  misfortunes  for  the  purpose 
of  damaging  a  poweriiil  ne^hbour;*  and  he  intimated  to  bia 
English  supporters  that  they  were  under  no  aort  of  obligation  to 
decline  intat»urse  with  any  bishop,  whom  the  King  hod  invested, 
until  they  received,  as  Anselm  hims^  had  received,  a  personal 
command  from  the  Pope  to  that  e^ct.*  The  bdtaviour  of  Henry 
was  not  so  creditable  as  that  of  his  adveavary  and  went  far  to  justify 
the  fears  with  which  the  reforming  party  contemplated  the  prospect 
of  a  lay  supninacy.  He  appropriated  the  revenues  of  the  Arcb- 
InhopriG  to  his  own  use,  and  encroached  upon  the  sphere  of  the 
eodesiaatical  tribunals.  Axaelm's  caotm  against  the  marriages  of 
the  der^  having  proved  ioelhctual,  the  King  took  the  matter  into 

■AhjmthMiaadoMedbr  SiljuneiRaniaay,  FoM)u(alH>M,ii.,  p.  348,  etc. 
■See  the  letten  of  Philip  and  his  ton  to  Anielm,  Antilmi  BpittoUu,  IV.,  I.,  U. 
'Anulmi  BfiiMat,  IIL,  tt. 
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his  own  hands ;  and  under  the  pretext  of  a  zeal  for  refram,  extorted 
heavy  fines  from  those  who  still  retained  their  wives.'  No  long 
time  elapsed  before  the  bishops,  even  the  anti-Papal  Gerard  of 
York,  were  Ma  to  confess  that  Anselm  and  Paschal  had  been  wiser 
than  they,  and  to  bc^  that  Anselm  would  return  to  give  them  his 
protection. 
B  For  some  time,  however,  the  question  of  Normandy  left  the 

King  with  little  time  or  interest  to  bestow  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Church.  The  treaty  of  Alton  rtused  as  many  difficulties  as  it 
settled,  since  each  of  the  brothers  made  it  the  pretext  for  interfer- 
ing with  the  other's  govemm^it ;  and  Henry  in  particular  twisted 
its  terms  to  suit  his  purposes  with  complete  unacrupulouaness.  He 
compUined  that  the  Duke  had  come  to  terms  with  Robert  of 
Belleme,  and  took  no  account  of  his  brother's  truthful,  if  humiliat- 
ing, apology  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  crush  the  outlaw.  The 
Duke  in  his  turn  ventured  to  express  dissatisfaction  tbat  Henry's 
promise  of  an  anmesty  to  William  of  Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  had 
never  been  fuUilled,  and  paid  a  visit  to  England  in  1103  that  he 
mi^t  urge  Warenne's  cause  in  persm.  As  soon  as  he  disem- 
barked  the  Duke  was  met  by  Robeit  of  Mellent,  the  Achitophel  cf 
the  English  court,  who  informed  him  that  the  King  r^arded  his 
visit  as  an  insidious  attempt  to  stir  up  iresb  disorders  in  England, 
and  would  infaUibly  detain  him  as  a  captive.  Robert  would  will- 
ingly have  taken  ship  for  Normandy  without  delay.  But,  tiie  winds 
proving  contrary,  he  was  glad  to  purchase  his  safety  by  surrender- 
ing, at  Mellenfs  su^estion,  his  pension  as  a  gift  to  the  Queen 
Matilda.'  In  the  end  William  of  Warenne  recovered  his  earldom  ; 
but  Henij  on  his  side  insisted  that  the  Norman  fief  of  Breteuil 
should  be  given  to  the  husband  of  his  ill^timate  daughter  Julianna. 
In  1104  the  King  paid  a  visit  to  Dom&ont  and  his  other  Norman 
possessions  i  he  took  Qm  opportunity  of  administering  to  his  senior 
a  sharp  lecture  on  the  art  of  govenunent,  which  was  none  the  less 
stin^ng  because  thoroughly  deserved.  To  pacify  Henry  the  Duke 
[weaented  him  with  the  county  of  Evreux.  But  Robert  was  power- 
less to  redress  liie  one  legitimate  complaint  which  Henry  had 
against  him.  Normandy  had  become  the  gathering  ground  of 
those  batons  who  had  left  England  under  compulsion,  or  because 
their  demands  were  not  conceded.  Under  the  Kffs  of  Robert  of 
^Anttlmi  BpUtolat,  III.,  dx.      *Romaii  di  Ron,  10600  tf.    Orderic,  iv.,  ifia. 
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Bellemfl  they  could  plot  against  England  as  tlie;  pleased ;  and  the 
Dnke,  however  willing,  wae  utterly  tinable  to  repreas  them.  Well- 
wishers  of  the  King  were  forcibly  expelled  from  Normandy ;  to 
their  complaints  wete  added  those  of  the  entire  Norman  church, 
the  property  of  which  was  ss  little  respected  by  the  party  of  dis- 
order as  that  of  the  Duke  or  Henry's  friends. 

Iliis  situatiou  explains  and  justifieB  the  deliberate  resolve  of  Canquesi 
Henry  to  dispOBsess  his  brother.  It  proved  an  easy  matter  to  uandy 
isolate  Robert  from  his  natural  allies,  the  Count  of  Flanders  and  (nos-^) 
the  King  of  France.  The  former  was  bought  over  to  Henry's  side 
by  a  renewal,  on  an  increased  scale,  of  the  pension  which  William  I. 
had  granted  to  Count  Baldwin  V.  for  his  assistance  in  the  Conqnest' 
llie  reigning  Count,  Robert  of  Jerusalem,  was  engrossed  in  petty 
wars  against  his  vassals,  and  blind  to  the  danger  in  which  the 
reunion  of  England  and  Normandy  would  place  his  struggling 
kingdom.  The  Duke's  own  resources  were  exhaiuted ;  his  brother 
lavished  the  wealth  of  England  in  collecting  mercenaiiei  &om 
Anjou,  Mune,  and  ^ttany ;  for  his  own  part  he  could  only  rely 
upon  the  unpaid  service  of  militia  from  the  Norman  towns  and  upon 
a  few  barons,  such  as  Robert  of  Belleme,  who  doubted  the  posri- 
bility  of  obtaining  terms  from  Henry.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  issue ;  our  only  ground  for  surprise  is  that  Henry,  after 
opening  the  war  in  the  spring  of  1106  by  the  capture  of  Bayeux 
and  Caen,'  allowed  more  than  twelve  months  to  elapse  in  futile 
n^otiations  before  he  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  work.  At 
length,  on  September  SSth,  1106,  the  decisive  moment  came ;  the 
armies  of  the  brothers  met  beneath  the  walls  of  Tinchebrai,  and  j^"''  J^ 
an  hour's  fi^iting  concluded  the  unequal  struggle.  At  the  first 
onslaught  the  Duke's  knights  held  their  own ;  but  his  in&ntry  were 
routed  by  a  flank  attack  of  Henry's  mounted  mm;  and  Robert 
of  Belleme  fled  from  the  field  at  the  first  symptom  of  defeat  His 
desertion  was  fatal  to  his  cause.  Hie  Duke  surrendraed  with  400 
knights;  10,000  of  the  Norman  burgesses  were  captured,  and  no 
man  concerned  himself  to  count  the  multitude  of  their  fellows  who 
fell  in  the  flight.  They  were  the  chief  sufferers,  as  was  usual  in  such 
battles ;  for  of  Robert's  knigbts  not  more  than  60  were  killed,  and 

>  ncenne,  MUtoirt  <U  Flamdri,  ■■iPP>  98  B,,  snd  the  treaty  of  1103  in  Potdtra,  i,, 
p.  6  {where  it  ii  incorrectly  dated).    1m  [«QUon  formerly  300,  now  400  nuulu, 
'See  Serlo'*  Vrrtut  dt  eafta  B<^ottrunim  civibUt  (Bouquet,  m.,  p,  xv-). 
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of  Henry's  few  or  none.'  Normandy  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  victor, 
a  not  unwilling  spoil ;  and  the  En^sh  could  boast  that  Hastings 
was  avenged ;  ibr  altfaou^  mercenaries  and  Norman  rebels  formed 
the  larger  half  of  the  victorious  cavalry,  the  King's  foot-soldiers 
were  chiefly  drawn  from  England.* 
Tteatnient  The  captured  Duke  rec^ved  the  respect  due  to  a  prince  of  the 
Robert'  royal  blood  and  to  a  crusader.  He  was  kept  in  confinement,  first 
and  bis  at  Devizes  and  afterwards  at  Cardiff,  until  his  death  in  11S4.  The 
'^  Kii^  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  requests  for  his  brotho^s  release 
which  Rome,  as  in  dut^  bound,  advanced  from  time  to  tiow ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  for  rejecting  the  idle  stories,  told  by  some 
of  our  autboritieg,  of  indignities  and  cruelties  inflicted  on  the 
captive.*  Though  imscrupulouB  the  King  was  not  malignant.  Of 
his  otb^  captives  William  of  Moriain,  his  own  cousin,  was  treated 
the  most  severely.  Henry,  not  content  with  inflicting  a  sentence 
of  perpetual  impriscnmient,  the  lieaviest  penalty  which  Norman 
law  allowed  t^ainst  a  treacherous  vassal,  onlered  William's  eyes  to 
be  put  out.*  But  William's  treachery  had  been  more  than  usually 
gratuitous.  He  had  deserted  Henry's  cause  because  he  was  not 
flowed  to  bold  the  Earldom  of  Kent  in  addition  to  that  of  Corn- 
wall which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  And  Rufus  had 
dready  set  the  example  of  dealing  with  all  traitors  according  to  the 
English  law  as  amended  by  the  Conqueror ;  there  was  no  long^ 
any  reason  for  treating  the  crimes  of  Normans  more  leniently 
than  those  of  En^ishmen.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  Robert  <^ 
Belleme  escaped  with  his  liboty,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  a  part, 
though  only  a  small  part,  of  his  lands  and  t^ces  in  Nornuuidy. 
The  forbearance  of  the  King  lends  colour  to  the  allegation  that 

<  Hudy,  Cataiogui,  U.,  p.  gg,  givu  a  coatemporuy  lettet  dncribing  the  battle. 
The  description  of  Ordeiic  (iv.,  234)  is  fbller  and  difleis  in  many  details.  Eadmer, 
H.  N.,  1S4,  give*  a  letter  Irom  Henry  I.  to  Antelm,  annonndng  the  victory.     The 


T. 


Otderic,  iv.,  229.     W.  Malmesb.,  O.  R.,  v.,  g  365,  su^KCBts  that  the  victory  waa 


(ubjusanti 
•Dati 


IS  given  above,  are  taken  from  this  letter. 
Malmesb.,  G.  R.,  v.,  g  565,  sugKCBts  that  il 
ordained  by  providoice:  "ut  eo  die  sobderctur  Anj;liae  Normannia  quo  ad'  e 
' '  sandun  olim  venerat  Nomunnonim  copia  ".  But  date  of  Scniac  was  Oct.  14. 
Date  of  his  death  February  3,  1134  (Orderic,  v.,  rS,  and  the  Hittoria 
Momuttrii  S.  Pttri  Glotuttt.).  He  was  boried  at  Gloucester  iriieie  hi*  tomb 
remains.  The  story  that  he  was  blinded,  in  AniiaUs  WihIok,  sm.  1133-  But  see 
Orderic,  iv.,  402,  and  W.  Malmesb.,  O.  R.,  v.,  {  3S9,  who  agree  that  he  was  well- 
treated.  Disburscmenta  Ibr  his  benefit  are  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  ^6U  at  1130-1. 
Henry  gave  Gloucester  the  manor  of  Rodele  for  the  health  of  his  brother's  soul 
{Cart,  Hon.  S.  Pttri  Qhuctit., '».,  p.  no). 
*  Hen.  Hunt.,  p.  255. 
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BeUeme's  flif^t  &om  Tlnchebrai  was  not  the  oatcome  of  mere 
cowardice.  But  his  treachery,  if  treachery  it  wa«,  did  not  avail  him 
long.  ^  yean  later,  on  a  variety  of  dbai^es,  be  was  condemned 
to  imprisonmnit  for  Hfe,  and  the  aentoice  was  rigidly  enforced ; 
altboi^h  his  imfwisonment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  privations.'  Henry's  retribution  might  be  leaden  footed 
but  it  was  marvellously  sure. 

The  battle  of  Tincbebroi  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  SetUe- 
the  Duchy.  It  was  the  fint  care  of  the  victor  to  infiise  into  the  ^^^ 
admmiwtwtion  of  his  new  province  something  of  the  order,  economy,  msuidy, 
and  respect  ftw  private  ri^^ts,  which  were  the  good  features  (tf  Us  "  ^ 
English  goveram^it  Measures  were  taken  to  protect  the  public 
peace ;  religious  bouses  and  individuals  were  reinstated  in  the  lands 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  an  unbridled  baronage ;  all  the 
^vints  which  had  been  made  from  the  ducal  demesnes  since  the 
death  of  William  I.  were  cancelled ;  and  all  officials  were  held  to  a 
strict  account  by  the  Ducal  Court  of  the  Exchequo-.  The  uq- 
licensed  castles,  which  during  Robert's  reign  had  sprung  up  in 
every  comer  of  the  duchy,  were  overthrown ;  the  greatest  <rf  the 
Norman  nobles  were  made  to  undentand  that  even  they  were  not 
above  the  law ;  the  privileges  of  the  great  city  of  Bouen  were  con- 
finned.^  UnhapfHly  the  King  committed  (me  mistalce,  of  a  kind  to 
which  he  was  by  no  means  prone,  and  left  his  enemies  with  an  op- 
portunity, which  tbey  were  quick  to  seize,  of  disturbing  the  new 
settlement  After  'Hnchebrai  the  infant  son  of  Robert,  William 
sumamed  the  CUto,  had  fallen  into  Henry's  hands ;  but  he  handed 
over  the  boy  to  the  charge  of  the  Count  of  Arques,  who  had  married 
Robert's  natural  daughter.  The  King  was  afraid,  we  are  told,  that 
if  any  accident  befell  the  boy  while  in  his  hands,  he  would  iocur 
BUspicion.  But  the  result  of  his  generous  imprudence  was  worse 
than  any  reproach  against  which  it  guarded  him.  A  party  soon 
arose  in  Normandy  which  favoured  tiie  Clito's  title  to  tbe  Duchy ; 
and  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  continental  policy  of  Henry 
was  determined  by  the  rebellions  and  the  diplomatic  intrigues 
which  were  hatched  in  the  interest  of  this  youth. 

'  Otderic,  «.,  334,  3°5-  I^pe  R<rf'.  P-  "•  '"  1x30-'  *"  •heriff  of  VfOtt 
acconnts  fot  the  sum  of  £ia  apent  on  the  load  and  clothing  of  Robert  of  BellSme. 
Cf.  W.  Malmeab.,  G.  R.,  v.,  8398;  "Ad  mortem  perpetno  mdunis  ergaatulo". 

"Otderic,  iv.,  132,  a33,  837,  afig. 
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Inveiti-  Of  the  Clito  we  shall  have  more  to  say.      Some  little  time 

Jl^  elapsed  before  he  became  a  serious  danger.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
promise,  long-drawn  quarrel  with  the  Church  was  settled  by  a  compromise. 
"  HiiB  was  due  to  the  vigorous  action  which  Paschal  took  in  the  year 

1106,  when  it  became  evidrait  that  mere  arguments  were  thrown 
away  on  Henry.  The  Pope  excommunicated  Henry's  bishops  and 
also  Robert  of  Mellent,  who  rightly  or  wrongly  was  supposed  to  be 
responsible  for  the  King's  obstinacy.  Henry  was  informed  that  he 
too  would  fall  under  the  ban  unless  he  showed  himself  submisnve. 
Negotiations  between  Anselm  and  the  King  were  accordingly  re- 
smned;  and  in  1106  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  which  satisfied  the 
reforming  par^  without  doing  violence  to  the  King's  suscepti- 
bilities. It  was  agreed  that  Heniy  should  r^iounce  the  right  of 
investing  prelates  with  the  ring  and  staff;  but  that  he  should 
receive  their  homage  '  for  the  temporaltiea  attaching  to  their 
dignity.  The  terms  of  this  agreement  have  been  highly  praised, 
and  it  certunly  dealt  with  the  question  of  forms  and  ceremonies 
in  a  spirit  of  plain  common  sense.*  On  the  other  hand  it  did 
practically  nothing  to  secure  the  substantial  object  with  which  the 
reformers  had  started  their  crusade.  They  had  hoped  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  episcopate.  This  boasted  concordat,  and 
that  of  Worms  between  the  Pope  and  Emperor,  which  was  sub- 
sequently framed  on  the  same  model,  left  to  the  temporal  sovereign 
all  the  power  of  influencing  ecclesiastical  elections  which  he  had 
hitherto  possessed ;  and  without  free  elections  there  could  not  be  a 
free  episcopate ;  whereas,  given  a  &ee  system  of  election,  it  mattered 
nothing  by  whom,  and  with  what  forms,  a  bishop  was  put  into  his 
office.  £ven  among  the  contemporaries  of  Anselm  and  Paschal 
there  was  at  least  one  man,  Ivo  of  Cbartres,  who  saw  this  truth  ;' 

'  Eidiner,  H.  N.,  iS6.  Mr.  Rule,  p.  xlvii.,  contends  that  this  is  inaccurate ;  and 
that  the  bishops  from  this  time  forward  rendered  fealty  but  not  homage.  Such  a 
distinction  is  found  later ;  and  in  1116  the  bishops  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  king's 
son.  On  the  other  hand  they  piomised  that  when  William  should  become  Ling 
"se  hominia  tideli  mente  Returns  "  tH,  N.,  p.  237).     See  Glanvill,  ix.,  §  i. 

*  Paschal  is  Ecnerally  credited  with  the  suggestion  of  the  compromise.  But  &om 
some  of  Anselm'a  letters  {EfUtolat,  IV.,  Ixxiv.-lxxvii.)  it  would  seem  that  Henry 
made  the  offer  to  give  up  investiture*  if  he  were  allowed  homage.  He  did  so 
"  renitentibuB  multii^'. 

'  Ivo,  BpijIcUu,  No.  Ix.  1  cf.  also  No.  ccxxxvi.  [ed.  1610).  His  opinions  on  this 
subject  obtained  the  approval  of  moderate  ecdesiaatics  in  England  (see  Hugh  tht 
ChimUr.-p.  1 10,  ed.  Rainc).  Eadmer,  Ctto^iu*hii,  p.  414,  says  that  Henry  Conceded 
the  light  of  free  election ;  cf.  H.  N.,  p.  igi.  But  W.  Malmeah.,  G.  R..  v.,  {  417,  is  more 
accurate:  " Investituiam  annuli  et  baculi  concessit  in  peipcluumi  telento  tamen 
electionia  et  tegalium  privilegio  "• 
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and  although  it  is  unlikely  that  a  Pope  of  tfae  twelilb  ceDtury 
could  have  e^cted  a  reform  which  proved  to  he  beyond  the  power 
of  a  Hildebrand  and  an  Innocent  III.,  we  should  have  felt  more 
sympathy  for  Paschal  if  he  had  recognised  and  porsued  the  un> 
attainable  ideal  than  we  can  feel  for  the  barren  victory  which  he 
actually  secured.  The  whole  episode  of  the  Investitures  contro- 
versy is  an  illustration  of  the  law  that,  in  protracted  quarrels,  the 
original  causes  of  dispute  slip  out  of  sight. 

The  fortunes  of  Henry  had  now  reached  their  zenith.  He  bad  The 
surmouDted  the  initial  difficulties  of  his  position;  accounts  were  settled  ^^^^i° 
with  his  more  tbrmidable  opponents.  Anselm,  whose  devotion  to 
the  Church  made  him,  in  spite  of  their  personal  friendship,  an  in- 
convenient counsellOT  to  his  master,  was  removed  by  death  in  1109. 
His  see  remained  vacant  for  four  years  until  the  King  had  found, 
in  Ralph  of  S^ez,  bishop  of  Rochester,  a  successor  on  whose  pliancy 
he  could  rely.  Robea^  of  Relleme,  who  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  Clito,  was  thrown  into  prison,  as  already 
related,  before  his  projects  bad  matured  (1112).  Ranulf  Flambard, 
although  by  a  timely  desertion  of  Duke  Robert  and  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Papacy  he  procured  the  restitution  of  his  see  of  Durham,* 
was  too  unpopular  with  every  class  to  be  a  danger;  the  remaind^ 
of  his  life  was  divided  between  futile  efforts  to  win  Henry's  con- 
fidence, and  projects  for  the  embellishment  of  his  city  and  cathedral. 
The  few  members  of  the  English  baronage  who  might  have  been 
formidable  were  subject  to  strict  supervision ;  and  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  fiefe  which  had  been  confiscated  were  retained  in  the 
King's  hand.  The  feudal  rights  of  the  Crown  wk«  judiciously 
exercised  to  prevent  the  growth  of  great  baronial  honours.  Follow- 
ing his  father's  rule  Henry  divided  the  inheritances  of  tenonts-in- 
chief  anrang  their  sons  according  to  his  pleasure ;  the  English  fiefs, 
which  were  usually  the  most  important,  he  gave  to  that  son  in 
whom  he  had  most  confidence^'  When  the  Honour  of  Gloucester 
devolved  upon  an  heiress  it  was  given  with  her  hand  to  the  King's 
natural  son,  Robert ;  and  Ralph  le  Meschin  was  only  allowed  to 

'  See  the  writ  in  Monasticon,  i.,  a^i. 

*Cf.LtgtiHinTici,bcx.,iai:  " Primo patris feodnin  primogenitiu Slius habeat ; 
empiioDca  vero  vel  deincepi  acquiiitiones  niai  det  cui  magii  veljt ".  Ttiia  rule, 
repeated  in  Olanvill,  doet  not  conespoad  to  the  genenl  practice.  But  the  panage 
U  interetting  as  a  proof  that  the  conBict  between  the  old  idea  of  putition  «nd  the 
new  idea  of  primogenituie  was  aliesdy  a  problem  to  English  lawycis. 
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inherit  the  palatine  earldom  of  Chester  on  coadition  of  lenoundng 
the  Honour  of  Carlisle,  which  bad  previously  come  to  him  by 
marriage.  Sterner  measures  were  seldom  necessuy,  although  in 
1110  three  baions  at  once  were  summarily  sentenced  to  forfeiture 
and  exile.  Their  names  were  Philip  de  Braose,  William  Malet, 
and  William  Bunard;  all  three  were  comparatively  obscure  and 
the  nature  of  their  offence  is  unknown.  It  was  the  last  case  in 
which.the  King  did  summary  justJce  upon  English  barons. 

Hie  use  which  Henry  made  of  his  commanding  position  was 
characteristic  of  the  period  and  the  man,  but  came  as  a  surprise  to 
his  English  subjects.  They  hoped  little  from  him  although  they 
preferred  him  to  his  brother  and  Robert  of  Belleme.  An  English- 
man in  the  eyes  of  his  nobles,  Henry  was  a  Norman  to  the  people ; 
and  his  first  measures,  involving  as  they  did  a  large  expenditure 
and  regular  taxation,  are  related  in  the  En^ish  Chronide  with  a 
running  commentary  of  complaints.  "  It  is  not  easy  to  describe," 
so  runs  one  entry,  "  the  misery  of  this  land  which  it  suitered  at  this 
time  through  the  various  and  manifold  oppressions  and  taxes  that 
never  ceased  nor  slackened ; "  and  under  the  year  1107  we  find  the 
significant  remark  "  that  was  the  one  and  fortieth  year  since  the 
French  began  to  role  this  land".  Another  twenty  years  elapse 
brfore  we  hear  the  last  of  such  complaints  and  Henry  is  recognised 
by  his  subjects  as  the  "  Lion  of  Justice  ".  But,  early  in  his  reign, 
he  had  taken  on  himself  the  task  which  was  being  performed  in  a 
smaller  sphere  by  the  contemporary  counts  of  Flanders  and  Anjou. 
He  had  the  Norman  love  of  thrift  and  ord^,  without  the  old 
Norman  lust  of  conquest.  He  delighted  to  fi>eter  the  resources  of 
bis  realm  in  the  spirit  of  a  careful  hudlord.  He  exacted  tfae 
utmost  farthing  of  his  rights,  and  enforced  prerogatives  which  he 
had  expressly  abandoned  by  his  charter ;  but  he  might  have  said, 
with  Tiberius,  that  he  preferred  to  shear  his  subjects  rather  than  to 
flay  them.  A  conso^ative  in  every  fibre  of  his  being,  he  rejected 
tfae  Bed  King's  ideal  of  an  arbitrary  despotism ;  while  he  rarely 
deferred  to  the  opinion  of  his  preUtes  and  great  men,  he  showed 
a  certain  respect  for  their  privities.  The  law-book,  which  bears 
his  name  and  was  in  fact  compiled  by  a  clerk  of  his  Curia  R^s,' 


'  Liebermann,  Uibtr  dii  Ltga  Hmriei,  aai  E.  H.  R,,  vol.xviL.p.  147.  The  lent 
JB  given  in  Schmid,  Qtsttti  dtr  At^*l-Saektt*,  pp.  433  ff.  Lieboinann,  11.1., 
■uggetu  many  COTtection*,  and  nippliei  a  number  of  reference*  to  the  Mrarce*. 
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seems  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  his  government  in  the  large  cod- 
cessicmB  which  it  makes  to  feudalism.  To  judge  from  this  book  The  l^^m 
we  abould  ^ay  that  the  Curia  was  inclined  to  tolerate  all  feudal  ""'"^ 
rights,  however  indirectly  dangerous  to  the  pren^tive,  unless 
they  had  bem  expressly  abolished  by  the  royal  authority.  Hie 
antlwr  states,  for  example,  that  archbishops,  bishops,  earls  and 
other  officials  have  ia  h(u*te  Jutiice  over  the  lands  pertaining  to 
their  dignity ; '  and  although  the  generatisation  b  too  sweeping  we 
know  from  Henry's  charters  to  the  sees  of  Bath  and  York  ^  that  }ie 
did  not  hesitate  to  confer  the  widest  powers  of  jurisdiction  on  some 
&n>ured  vassals.  All  the  rights  which  the  Crown  had  ever  possessed 
in  tioe  city  of  Bath  were  bestowed  upon  the  bishop.  The  King  was 
satisfied  with  such  reetrictionB  as  would  make  rebellion  hopeless. 
He  forbade  the  custom  of  private  war ;  no  castle  might  be  built, 
no  dwellitig  fortified,  without  his  licence  '  and  he  insisted  that  every 
under-tenant  should  r^ard  the  King  as  his  chief  lord.^  In  hb 
dealings  with  the  Churdi  he  became  rather  lea  than  more  auto- 
cratic in  the  course  of  time.  Of  his  later  appointments  to 
bishi^imcs  none  was  so  scandalous  as  that  of  his  larderer  to  Here- 
ford in  1102  ;  William  of  Ctwbeil,  his  third  Aichtttshop,  was  freely 
elected  by  the  monks  and  suflragans  of  Canterbury  whereas  Ralph 
of  S^ez,  Anselm's  successor,  had  been  openly  nominated.  Henry's 
tnsht^  were  by  no  means  servile.  They  stood  upon  their  ri^ts, 
and  tiieir  rights  were  generally  respected.  Chance  has  preserved 
a  reccod  of  an  interesting  incident  which  happened  shortly  before 
the  death  of  William  Atheling.  One  of  the  prince's  friends  accused 
the  bishop  of  Bath  of  unjustly  refusing  to  enfeoff  him  with  an 
estate  which  he  bad  purchased  from  a  tenant  of  the  bishop ;  and 
WiUiam,  as  his  fetber's  deputy,  issued  a  writ  directing  the  bishop 
to  give  seisin  to  the  claimant.  The  bishop  took  counsel  with  his 
tenants,  decided  that  neither  the  King's  son  nor  the  King  himself 
had  a  right  to  ask  for  more  than  what  was  just,  and  refused  to 
obey  the  writ  on  the  ground  that  the  alleged  claim  was  invalid  by 

'  X-Wi,  a.,  I  a. 

*  Monasticon,  ii.,  367.     Raine,  Hhloriam  a/York,  iii.,  p.  aa. 
'LtgM,i.,m.i'i.,i  1. 

•  See  the  charter  to  Miletof  Gloucester  in  Round,  ^f>d«)>(CAiirl#r«,  p.  S:  *-Volo 
et  fumedjAo  quod  onuies  tenentw  de  proedicto  MaritaigiD  bciant  ei  hominagiun) 

a^um,  in  mea  aalva  fidelitate,  licat  domino  luo."      For  tbe  doctrine  of  Liege 
(Hnage  Me  Ltgii,  xliii.,  Iv. 
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the  custom  of  hu  court.'  llie  tiagedj  of  the  White  Ship  pre- 
vented matters  from  going  further ;  but  the  bishop's  protest  shows 
that  the  idea  of  appealing  to  the  law  against  tlie  Crown  was  already 
The  Curia  a  familiar  <me  on  English  scuL  C^ie  rule  of  law  is  the  key-note  to 
^fP'  the  inner  history  of  the  reign;  Henry's  Curia  Regis  was  a  different 
tribunal  from  that  of  Rufus,  of  which  Eadmer  said,  with  as  much 
justice  aa  severity,  that  all  its  judgments  depended  on  the  King's 
nod  and  nothing  was  considered  by  the  judges  save  the  royal 
pleasure.  In  his  law-courts,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  the 
administration,  Henry  relied  on  men  whom  he  had  selected  from 
the  ranks  of  the  inferior  baronage.  "  He  raised  them  &om  the 
dust  to  do  his  service"  is  the  remark  of  the  admiring  Orderic 
Vitalis.  But  the  £ing  asked  of  his  judges  no  more  than  a  strict 
adherence  to  law  and  precedent.  It  was  their  boast  that  in  their 
keeping  the  law  remained  unalterable  semper  et  ubique ;  and  the 
boast  was  true  so  far  as  it  signified  that  the  law  was  declared 
without  respect  of  persons,*  The  law  of  the  King's  court  was  a 
strange  medley  of  scraps  &om  the  code  of  Saxcm  Kings,  of  feudal 
custom  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the  Ncoman  courts,  of 
maxims  from  the  civil  law  and  the  decretals.  But  it  gained 
steadily  in  bulk  and  consistency  through  the  accumulation  of  new 
precedents.  The  judgments  of  the  court  were  carefully  enrolled. 
Mid  from  the  law  as  laid  down  in  that  record  there  was  no  appeal.* 
uThe  severity  of  the  court  was  excessive.  At  the  b^inning  of 
his  reign  Henry  reintroduced  the  penalty  of  death  for  offences 
against  property.  We  hear  of  one  session  held  by  a  justiciar, 
at  Hunddit^  (Hunoote)  in  Leicestershire,  in  which  forty-four 
thieves  were  hanget}.  In  1184  there  was  a  great  inquest  on  the 
moneyers  of  all  the  mints  in  England,  with  the  result  that  more 
than  ninety  were  foully  mutilated  for  debasing  the  King's  coin. 
Traitors  were  blinded  with  hot  irons,  and  the  author  or  the 
Leges  knew  <^  precedents  for  flaying  such  offenders;  we  hear  of  no 
case  in  which  tlie  justices  imposed  this  sentence ;  but  the  hideous 
practice  of  quart^ng  the  half-hanged  criminal  probably  dates 
from  the   period  of  Henry  I.     It  is  little  wonder  that  the  ec- 

>  Honaaticon,  it,  36S. 

*"  Curia  Re^  uiuh  et  cansuetndine*  tnaa  una  cempei  imioobiliute  Ktvs 

e  Regit  nuUi  negare  licet "  (L^u,  xmi.,  g  4). 
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clesitutical  privilege  of  sanctuarj  was  stietiuoasly  maintained  in 
favour  even  of  confessed  malefactors.'  The  consdence  of  laymen 
no  less  than  of  churchmen  revolted  against  these  puniahmemta 
But  the  law  had  at  least  the  nierit  of  impartiality.  The  sevmt; 
of  its  penalties  affected  great  and  small  alike ;  and  there  was  no 
class  too  humble  to  be  protected  by  the  Curia  Regis.  The  Legu 
Hennd  deny,  for  instance,  that  the  lord  may  do  what  he  pleases 
with  his  villein.  "  If  a  lord  slay  his  villein  blameless  let  him  pay 
the  were  to  the  kindred ;  i<xs  the  man  was  a  serf  to  serve  and  not 
to  be  slain."  * 

Wergilds,  computation,  the  ordeal,  and  many  sudi  relics  of  The 
archaic  procedure  were  perforce  tolerated  by  the  Cmia  R^is.*  But  ^^* 
the  inclination  of  the  judges  was  towards  more  enlightened  fcoms  of 
proof  and  more  drastic  penalties,  llie  law  which  they  administered 
diverged  widely  from  the  law  of  the  Confessor  which  the  King  had 
sworn  to  maintain.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  When  Henry 
came  to  the  throne  there  was  one  law  for  the  West  Saxon,  anoth^ 
for  the  Mercian,  a  third  for  the  man  of  the  Danelaw  ■  in  addition 
every  shire  had  local  and  unwritten  customs ;  and,  to  complete  the 
conftjsion,  the  Norman  settler  still  claimed  to  be  worthy  of  the  law 
under  which  be  had  lived  in  the  duchy.*  These  di^rences  the 
Curia  Re^  declined  to  recognise.  The  rule  was  that  the  law  of 
the  King's  court  stood  above  all  other  law  and  was  the  same  for 
all.  It  would  have  been  an  important  rule  enough  if  it  had  been 
applied  merely  to  those  cases  which  were  called  up  to  the  central 
and  supreme  court.  It  acquired  additional  importance  when  the 
King's  justices  began  to  visit  the  shire-courts  and  do  justice  there. 

Even  under  the  first  two  Norman  Kings  it  had  been  a  common  Itinerurt 
practice  to  send  royal  commissioners  to  the  shire-courts,  either  for-*"    "^ 
the  purpose  of  collecting  necessary  information  from  local  juries,  or 
to  try  ofiences  against  the  royal  peace.     The  returns  for  Domesday 
Book  were  collected  by  such  commissioners ;  and  both  before  and 
after  this  great  inquest  we  hear  of  justices  making  circuits  for 

'  Cf.  the  decree  of  Clennonl  (W.  Hmlmeib.,  O.  R.,  iv.,  j  34s) :  "  Qui  ad  ec- 
deaiam  vel  crucem  confugeiint,  data  M/MtroniM  imftatitati,  juititiae  tradantur  ". 

»  Ltga,  Uiv.,  g  3. 

'  Ltgti,  Ixvi.,  lxvii[,,  Ixix.  Rufui  thiealened  to  aboliih  the  ordeal.  "  Per  hoc  et 
hoc  meo  iudicio  unodo  reapondebitur.  non  Dei,  quod  pro  voto  cujuique  hinc  inde 
plicatoT     (Eadmei,  H.  N.,  ita),  but  he  did  not  keep  bj*  word. 
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judicial  purpoaes.'  These  visitations  timited  the  power  of  tlie 
dkeriffj  since  the  justices  reserved  to  themselves  the  more  important 
cases  of  which  the  shire-court  had  ct^nisauce:  Sometimes  the 
experiment  was  tried  of  appointing  a  local  juatidar  with  a  per- 
numeDt  commission,  to  relieve  the  sheriff  of  the  duty  of  trying 
"  royal  pleas  " ;  and  again  there  were  cases  in  which  the  otfices  of 
sheriff  and  josticiar  were  combined  in  the  person  of  a  single  court 
offidal.  But,  if  it  is  safe  to  generalise  &om  the  evidence  of  the 
Pipe  Roll,  the  itinerant  commissioDerH  were  already,  in  the  year 
1180,  recognised  as  the  most  serviceable  agents  of  royal  justice  in 
the  shires.  They  may  not  have  been  sent  annually  to  every  shiie  ; 
but  we  may  safely  assume  that  their  visits  were  frequent.  The 
result  was  to  plane  away  the  more  salinit  anomalieB  of  provincial 
law  and  custom.  Uniform  rules  of  public  and  of  private  law  were 
eaifbrced  throughout  the  land.  No  doubt  there  was  a  hard  battle 
between  the  old  law  and  the  new  on  many  points  of  secondary  im- 
portance ;  and  local  custom  won  the  battle  in  some  cases,  for  example 
in  the  law  of  inheritance  to  non-military  land.  But  before  Henry's 
death  the  most  distinctive  of  the  old  provincial  differences  was  prac- 
tically destroyed.  Provincial  jealousies  died  hard ;  their  influence 
cansidll  be  traced  for  three  or  four  centuries  after  1135.  Provincial 
peculiarities  of  speech  and  maunere  and  tradition  are  still  with  us. 
In  the  twelfth  century  they  were  so  strong  that  a  native  of  Vork- 
shire  was  unintelligible,  and  only  not  a  foreigner,  to  a  man  of 
southern  extraction.'  But  the  common  respect  of  north  uid 
south  for  the  King's  writ,  their  submission  and  increasii^  attach- 
ment to  the  same  principles  of  law,  their  interest  in  the  monarchy 
as  a  bulwark  against  robbery  and  oppression,  had  made  tiiem 
one  people.  Id  the  Conqueror's  lifetime  it  was  still  possible 
for  an  £nglish  or  Norman  rebel  to  scheme  for  the  partition  of 
England  into  several  kingdoms.  After  113fi  the  monarchy  one 
and  indivisible  was  accepted  as  inevitable  by  the  most  daring  of 
fieudal  conspirators.  For  this  great  advance  towards  national  unity 
we  have  to  thank  the  Curia  R^is  and  the  Lion  of  Justice. 

It  is  difficult  to  trim  the  balance  between  centralisation  and 
local  autonomy.    The  weak  point  of  Henry's  judicial  system  was 

'  S«e  the  Appendix  "  Loc&l  Jnatice  nndei  the  Nocmaa  Kings  ". 
*W,  MHlmcab.,  G.  P.,  p.  209:  "  Sane  tota  iingiu  Noidanimbrorum,  led  maxime 
in  Eboraco,  ita  inconditnm  Hii^t,  ul  nicbil  nos  aiutralei  iotdligeie  poatimus  ". 
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his  neglect  to  secure  the  active  co-operation  of  the  middle  aod  Private 
lowra*  class  of  freemen.  At  his  accession  the  courts  of  shire  and  ^^!^ 
hundred  were  in  a  moribund  condition.  On  the  one  hand  they 
had  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  police  duties  and  civil  J  uriadiction 
through  the  rise  of  private  law-courts.  According  to  the  Legea 
Henrici  all  great  lords  have  criminal  jurisdiction,  all  landholders 
have  ordinary  sac  and  soc.  The  pabUc  courts  may  not  judge  an 
offence  committed  on  the  land  of  a  lord  with  competent  jurisdiction, 
even  though  the  complaint  be  made  to  them  in  the  first  instance. 
A  suit  can  only  be  removed  from  a  private  to  a  public  court  if  the 
lord  refuses,  or  unwarrantably  delays,  to  give  his  judgment;  no 
appeal  from  the  lord's  judgment  is  recognised  by  the  ordinary  law.* 
On  the  other  hand  the  increasing  activity  of  the  Curia  R^is  and 
of  itinerant  commissioners  withdrew  from  the  sheriff  and  the  soitora 
of  the  sbire-oourt  many  of  the  powns  and  duties  which  feudalism 
had  not  dared  to  seize.  The  courts  of  shire  and  hundred  were 
meeting  at  in&equent  intervals  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
sberiAs ;  attendance  was  sparse,  and  small  pains  were  taken  to 
^iforce  the  regular  appearance  of  those  on  whom  devolved  the 
duty  of  representing  the  several  townships ;  the  work  to  be  done 
was  unimportant.  There  was  a  real  danger  that  the  development 
of  feudalism  would  be  fatal  to  the  stated  assemblies  in  which 
the  King,  by  the  mouth  of  his  sheriff,  communicated  with  the 
people  and  enforced  his  will ;  that  royal  justice  would  be  repre- 
sented in  the  shires  only  by  periodical  sessions  of  royal  judges; 
and  that  the  whole  inferior  judicial  business  of  the  country  would 
slip  into  the  hands  of  landowners.  This  danger  Henry  met  to 
some  extent  by  the  ordinance  of  1109-11  *  which  enacted  that  the 
courts  of  shire  and  hundred  should  meet  at  the  same  times  and 
places  as  of  old ;  and  that  suits  arising  between  the  free  tenants  of 
difterent  lords  should  be  heard  in  the  shire-court.  He  thus  set 
aside  the  feudal  principle  that  every  lord  was  entitled  to  try  a  case 
in  which  his  free  tenant  was  the  defendant.'  He  forced  his  barons 
to  be  content  with  settling  cases  which  afiected  no  one  outside  the 
boundaries  of  their  fiefs.  The  shire-court  is  thus  provided  with 
important  work.     But  the  hundred-court,  though  ordered  to  meet, 

'  A^toved  in  Ltgn, 
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has  Qo  precise  functions  allotted  to  it ;  and  it  was  left  for  Henry'u 
gi-andsoQ  to  give  the  suitors  of  shire  and  hundred  a  definite  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  law.  The  local  courts  were  kept 
alive;  but  they  served  little  purpose  beyond  that  of  r^^tering 
the  judgments  of  a  sheriff  whose  obligation  to'be  guided  by  the 
verdict  of  the  suitors  sat  li^tly  on  his  shoulders.  Except  to 
roister  royal  decrees  or  requisitions  ^  the  shire-courts  no  longer 
acted  as  local  parliaments.  Their  activity,  such  as  it  was,  depended 
on  the  maint^iance  of  pressure  from  above. 

But  it  would  be  captious  to  expect  the  democratic  theories  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  a  statesman  of  the  twelfth ;  the  import- 
ance of  promoting  corporate  life  in  the  smaller  communities  of 
which  a  nation  consistii  is  a  discovery  of  modem  times.  The 
govemm^it  of  Henry  I.  must  be  judged  by  the  success  with  which 
it  fulfilled  his  primary  objects  of  keeping  the  peace  and  filling  his 
Ext^equer.  That  he  achieved  the  first  of  these  two  objects  we  ai« 
assured  by  the  English  Chronicler,  a  critic  by  no  means  easily 
propitiated,  "  Good  man  he  was,  and  there  was  great  awe  of  him. 
In  his  day  no  man  dared  to  harm  another."  And  the  elaborate 
machinery  of  his  Exchequei'  proves  that  no  pains  or  skill  were 
spared  to  extract  from  the  administration  ail  the  profit  that  was 
possible.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  only  one  of  the  great  rolls 
on  which  the  receipts  of  Henry's  Exchequer  were  entered,  and  that 
a  roll  so  late  in  date  as  the  year  1131.  We  are  prevented  by  the 
paucity  of  our  materials  &om  tracing  the  dironol<^cal  develop- 
ment of  the  system,  or  even  firom  realiang  the  state  in  which 
Flambard  left  and  Henry  found  the  Exchequer.  We  know  that 
the  main  sources  of  reveoue  were  unchanged ;  and  that  in  the  new 
system  as  in  the  old  the  aherifF  was  the  principal  agent  through 
whom  they  were  collected.  The  great  Justiciar,  Roger  of  Salisbury, 
to  whom  the  official  tradition  of  the  Angevin  period  ascribes  the 
credit  of  reorganising  the  Exchequer,  seems  to  have  been  conserva- 
tive in  his  reforms,  and  to  have  borrowed  little  or  notiiing  from 
foreign  modeb.  For  the  lest  we  must  be  content  to  describe  the 
system  as  it  stood,  when  practically  complete,  about  the  year  IISO.^ 

■The  "  dominica  necesaaria  "  mentioned  in  the  ordinance  of  1109-11.  On  the 
paudly  ^the  tuiton  in  later  times,  «ee  Maitland,  B.  H.  R.,  lii.,  p.  417. 

'See  Mr.  RoDud  in  CowRHM,  c.  iv.;  £.  H.  R.,  xiv.,  p.  417;  and  the  preface  to 
the  Diahfut  it  Scaccario  (ed.  Hu^ei,  Crump,  and  Johnson).  The  Pipe  Roll  of 
Henry  I.  is  printed  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  the  Record  Conuniaiion  Series. 
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llie  bead-quarters  of  the  Exchequer,  fivm  1066  to  the  death  of  The 
Heuiy  II,,  were  at  Wincherter  which  in  spite  of  the  growing  import-  E«c1w«idw 
ance  of  London  preserved  its  position  as  the  seat  of  national  govern- 
ment.  Twice  ever;  year,  at  Easter  and  at  Michaelmas,  the  sheriflb 
visited  Winchester  to  render  their  accounts.  They  paid  a  fixed  sum, 
the^rma  conatahi*,  for  the  privil^e  of  fanning  tiie  more  ancient 
of  the  royal  dues  and  rents ;  but  for  the  proceeds  of  taxation  and 
the  law-courts,  for  feudal  dues  and  other  sources  of  revenue,  they 
accounted  according  to  the  sum  which  was  actually  to  be  collected. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  a  port  of  the  sheriff's  receipts  still 
came  to  the  Exchequer  in  the  form  of  agricultural  produce, 
hawks  and  hounds  and  horses.  Later  tfae  King  decreed  that  all 
such  miscellaneous  renders  should  be  commuted  at  a  fixed  rate  for 
money  payments ;  a  measure  of  no  small  advantage  to  the  royal 
tenants  who,  under  the  old  system,  had  paid  more  heavily  for  their 
land  in  bad  seasons,  when  prices  ruled  high,  than  in  years  of 
plenty  when  prices  were  low.  Owing  to  the  irauds  of  local  moneyers 
a  further  change  was  necessary.  The  coins  tendered  by  the  t^eriff 
were  assayed  and  he  was  only  credited  with  the  amount  of  silver 
which  they  actually  contained.  lUs  expedient  was  not  altogether 
new ;  the  practice  of  demanding  certain  payments  "  in  blanch " 
went  bock  to  the  pre-Conquest  period ;  but  its  universal  applica- 
tion dates  irom  this  reign. 

Id  the  Exchequer  itself  there  were  two  chambers ;  that  of 
Receipt  in  which  the  coin  tendered  by  the  sheriff  was  counted, 
assayed,  and  stored ;  that  of  Account  in  which  he  made  his  state- 
ment of  expenses  and  receipts  before  the  borons  of  the  Exchequer. 
To  this  board  belonged  all  the  great  officers  of  state  and  the  judges 
of  the  Curia  Regis.  The  Justiciar,  Treasurer,  and  Chancellor  took 
the  lead  in  the  proceedings ;  and  the  accounts  as  finally  passed  by 
the  board  were  duly  entered  on  the  Great  Boll  of  the  Pipe  from 
the  evidence  of  which  there  could  be  no  subsequent  appeal.  The 
business  of  the  Exchequer  was  primarily  of  a  fiscal  chuacter,  but 
in  practice  was  often  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  Curia 
Regis.  The  same  men  sat  in  both.  The  Exchequer  collected  the 
fines  which  the  Curia  imposed,  and  the  Curia  called  to  account 
those  through  whom  the  Exchequer  had  suffered  loss.  There  was 
no  purpose  to  be  served  by  insisting  on  the  beparateness  of  the  two 
bouds  since  their  functions  were  so  closely  connected. 
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From  this  impreesiTe  and  orderly  system  of  admimstratioD  we 
turn  with  pleasure  to  watch  the  irr^ular  and  sporadic  develop- 
ment of  self-governing  communities  in  the  chief  towns  of  the 
period.  Here  alone  the  Curia  R^s  and  the  Exchequer  were  not 
averse  from  leaving  some  scope  for  individual  effort.  The  borough- 
courts,  though  under  the  presidency  of  a  nominated  reeve  or  bailiff, 
kept  something  of  the  democratic  spirit  which  underlay  old  English 
institutions.  At  Hereford  we  find  the  suitors  of  the  borough-court 
aseemUing  aanually  at  the  call  of  ihe  common  bell  to  receive  &om 
the  bailiff  an  account  of  his  stewardship ;  *  and  the  Leges  Edwardi 
assert  that  in  all  boroughs  the  "folk-moot"  is  the  supreme  govern- 
ing body.^  Many  boroughs  had  now  the  right  of  farming  all  the 
royal  dues  to  be  collected  within  their  limits.  By  1130  both 
London  and  Lincoln  had  secured  the  still  higher  privilege  of 
rendering  their  account  at  the  Exchequer  instead  of  through  a 
^eriff  nominated  by  the  Ciowa  And  to  London  belonged  the 
unique  right  of  farming  the  shire  in  which  it  stood.  In  1130 
the  duties  of  a  sheriff  throughout  Middlesex  were  discharged  by 
four  elected  dtizena  A  little  later  the  King,  by  a  new  charter, 
conferred  on  the  citizens  the  right  of  electing  their  own  sheriff  and 
justiciar.* 

In  part,  no  doubt,  the  towns  owed  their  favourable  treatment 
to  their  insignificance.  Few  of  them  were  populous ;  the  majority 
were  still  agricultural  communities.  Even  in  London  it  was  the 
custom  to  suspend  the  sessions  of  the  hustings-court  during  the 
harvest-season  ;  *  and  at  Winchester,  the  second  city  in  the  king- 
dom, the  trading  class  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  retail 
dealers  who  catered  for  tiie  King's  court  and  the  household  of  the 
bishop.'  Of  foreign  trade  there  was  little.  Wine  and  other 
luxuries  came  to  a  few  eastern  sea^Kirts  frotn  Normandy  and  the 
Rhine  ' ;  Chester  and  Bristol  exported  com  and  luxuries  to  Ireland 
in  exchange  for  furs  and  hides  and  cattle ;   Flemish   merdutnts 

'  Jobneon,  AncUnt  Cuitomi  oftht  City  of  Hrreford,  p.  la. 

'  Ltgis  Edtecadi,  xxii.,  %  4. 

'On  the  date  of  Heoiy'i  Charter  to  London  see  Hr.  Round  in  Gioffrty  dt 
Mandtt/ilU,  Appendix  P. 

'  Libtr  di  A»Uqtut  Ltgibut,  p.  306. 

'  See  the  survey  made  eaily  in  the  leign  of  Heniy  I.  and  known  as  the  Wjnton 
Domeaday.  It  ie  printed  in  the  Record  Commiwion  edition  of  Domesday ;  trans- 
lated and  annotatol  in  the  Victoria  Counfy  History  of  Hamfihiri,  i.,  pp.  527  fL 

'See  the  privileges  of  the  merchants  of  Lorraine  trading  witb  London,  B.  H.  R., 
>vii.,  p.  M5.    Tbe  mte  of  tbia  document  is  about  itjo. 
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tnvelled  from  fur  to  ffur  and  vaooatAay  to  monasterj  in  quest  i4 
the  wool  which  they  needed  for  their  looms.  It  would  be  unsafe 
to  argue  too  confidently  from  oatward  appearances ;  but  London, 
as  it  is  described  by  toragaen  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
a  city  of  wooden  houses  and  thatched  roo&,  whose  narrow  streets 
were  intersected  by  unsavoury  kennels,  and  at  night  infested  by 
troops  of  savage  dogs,  must  have  oompated  unfavourably  in  wealth 
and  amenity  with  the  great  communes  of  Northern  France  and 
Flanders.'  Henry  I.  seems  to  have  felt  no  fear  of  London,  and 
with  London  no  other  town  in  En^and  could  compare. 

It  was  the  King's  policy  to  condltate  the  towns  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  lus  own  pocket.  We  find  him  for  instance  remitl^ng,  in 
the  case  of  Norwich,  Oxford,  Colchester  and  Wallingford,  all  or 
part  (^  the  aaailiitm  which  they  paid  in  lien  of  Danegeld.  His 
charter  to  London  reduced  the  ferm  of  the  city  from  ^600  to 
,f300.^  It  was  therefore  natural  that  he  should  ^rove  accommodat- 
ing when  his  interests  and  theirs  (4)peared  to  be  identical.  ^Dte 
merchant^ass  believed  that  the  best  way  of  ensuring  prosperity 
was  to  purchase  a  mimopoly  from  the  King ;  the  King  on  bis  side 
was  always  prepared  to  sell  the  merchants  of  any  town  the  right  of 
incorporating  as  a  gild,  with  tbe  power  of  making  bye-laws  for  the 
regulation  of  their  own  body,  and  a  local  monopoly  of  the  trade  in 
particular  commodities.  Gilds  for  mutual  protection,  for  charitaUe, 
religious,  and  convivial  purposes  were  common  enough  in  England 
before  the  Conquest,  and  it  is  possible  that  here  and  there  gilds- 
merchant  had  been  framed  by  the  year  1066.*  But  the  idea  of 
vesting  such  monopolies  in  corporate  fmtemitieB  was  borrowed  from 
abroad,  was  not  generally  difiiued  until  England  came  into  close 
connection  with  Normandy,  and  did  not  become  a  cardinal  fieature 
of  the  English  economic  system  before  the  reign  of  H^uy  I.*  From 
the  economic  point  of  view  the  effects  of  the  new  principle  were 
pernicious.  IDie  gild-merchant  was  the  first  step  towards  tbe 
establishment  of  that  cumbrous  protective  system  which  proved  the 
ruin  of  so  many  medieval  towns.    But  it  was  not  without  utility 

>  See  Hugomi  FlavHi.  CkroniMm  in  Penz,  S.  S.,  viii.,  496. 

*  See  Mr,  Round's  remaiki  in  B.  H.  R.,  xviiL,  p.  309. 

■  Scubba,  C.  H.,  i.,  pp.  449  fT.    QrotB,  Tkt  Gild  Mtreluut,  i.,  p.  5,  deniet  thii. 

'Convivial  ^tds  are  mentioned  u  cxiMinE  after  the  Conqnest  at  Battle  (Hit- 
toria  Futidaiionu,  p.  ao)  and  elaewhete.  Anudm,  BpUlolat,  II.,  vii.,  treat!  tbetn  as 
pietezte  for  dtunlunoets.  Q/'.  Map,  D* Ntigit,u.,%\»,  "domaBbilritodUighildbui 
Anglicedictos". 
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as  a  school  in  which  an  important  class  of  the  community  learned 
the  art  of  Belf-^remment  and  the  advantages  of  union.  There 
is  a  further  interest  attaching  to  the  history  of  gilds-merchant. 
T^ey  sometimes  acquired  by  grant  or  usurpation  the  government 
of  the  boroughs  in  which  ihey  arose  and  formed  the  root  from 
which  municipal  corporations  grew.  But  the  theory  which  made 
this  the  universal  mode  of  municipal  evolutioD  is  now  set  aside. 
There  are  boroughs,  such  as  London,  in  which  the  gild-merchant 
develops  late  or  not  at  all,  and  which  yet  take  the  lead  in  the 
advance  towards  self-government.' 

The  charter  of  Hem^  I.  to  London '  is  worth  a  careful  study, 
both  for  the  reason  that  the  privilc^^  of  LoQd<m  formed  the  ideal 
of  every  other  English  borough  and  because  they  illustrate  the 
general  ideas  of  tbe  King's  policy.  Most  of  the  rights  enumerated 
in  the  charter  are  rights  to  be  exercised  by  the  individual  citizens. 
They  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  plead  in  any  court  outside  the 
walls  for  any  plea.  They  are  exempted  from  the  Dan^eld  and 
the  murdrum-flne ;  the  maximum  amount  in  which  any  one  of  them 
may  he  amerced  is  fixed  at  100  shillings ;  none  of  them  shall  be 
liable  to  the  Judicial  duel;  and  they  shall  bold  their  lands  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  city.  It  is  assumed  that  the  government 
of  the  city  will  be  conducted  as  before  by  the  sheri^  justiciar, 
aldermen  and  hustings-court ;  the  King  makes  no  attempt  to  in- 
novate or  interfere  in  details.  To  form  a  picture  of  the  hustings- 
court,  in  which  the  citizens  sat  on  four  benches  in  a  hollow  square 
to  hear  the  dooms  pronounced  by  alderman  and  sheriGF,  or  of  the 
folk-moot  to  which  all  were  convoked  by  the  great  bell  of  Paul's 
and  the  aumroons  of  the  beadle — for  these  and  similar  glimpses  of 
dvic  life  we  must  betake  ourselves  to  private  records  of  the  London 
customs.'  The  King  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  revenue  which 
London  yields  to  the  Exchequer.  He  does  not  fear  revolutionary 
movements  among  the  citizens ;  nor  does  he  consider  it  his  business 
to  improve  their  institutions.     His  policy  is  one  of  laissez-faire,  and 

*  Mr.  Ciump,  E.  H.  R.,  Kviii.,  p.  ^15,  prints  a  charter  of  1353,  granting  a 
merchant  of  Florence  and  hi*  heirs  the  privilege*  of  a  London  citizen,  "  qaod  linl  in 
gilda  mercatoiia,"  etc.     But  kc  the  editor'a  remaika. 

*  S.  C,  p.  108.     Round,  Q.  dt  M.,  pp.  3^7  <f- 

*  See  tile  texts  quoted  by  MiM  Bateaon,  £.  H.  R.,  xvii.,  pp.  480  fF.,  "  A  London 
Municipal  Collection  of  the  Reign  of  John  ".  Alto  the  document  "  Libertae  dvita- 
tum"  in  Schmid,  GtuU*  der  A.-S.,  p.  sig,  a.  memoranduni  of  tbefint  half  of  tbe 
twelfth  century,  relating  to  ttie  libertie*  of  London, 
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DUidi  more  lax  than  seemed  advisable  to  his  Angevin  succeason. 
Under  Henry  11.  and  Richard  I.  the  priTil^es  of  the  Londoncra 
were  cotuiderably  curtailed.  But  the  robust  confidence  in  the 
loyalty  of  the  Londoners  which  Henry  I.  displayed  was  justified 
by  the  events  of  his  lifb-time;  and  although  the  city  took  an 
energetic  part  in  the  civil  strife  of  the  next  reign,  its  tufloence  was 
steadily  thrown  upon  the  side  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  law  and 
order. 

tbe  struggles  of  the  Church  tar  independence  found  less  favour  Ecd««i- 
with  the  King.  Ihere  woe  no  economic  advantages  to  be  gained  ^^|: 
by  full  Bubmisaiao  to  the  Pope,  or  by  ab8tenti<Hi  from  the  good  old  1106-30 
practice  of  ctmtroUnig  canimical  election  for  the  benefit  of  royal 
nominees ;  and  the  freedom  claimed  by  the  reforming  party  in  the 
Chmsch  was  perhaps  irrecoiuilable  with  the  freedom  of  the  state. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  the  King  omitted  no  precauti<m  to  dueld  the 
Chuich  from  Papal  supervision ;  and  his  relations  with  Rome  were, 
consequently,  strained.  Already  in  the  year  1116  Paschal  IL  wrote 
him  a  teproacfat'ul  letter,  expressing  soirow  that  the  Holy  See 
was  derived  of  its  just  ri^ts  over  England;  that  his  legates 
and  epistles  could  not  enter  the  kingdom  without  special  licence ; 
and  that  no  appeals  were  allowed  to  come  to  Rome.'  The  Nonaan 
Chtnch  was  similarly  shielded  frma  the  interference  of  the  Curia, 
In  both  countries  the  customs  of  the  Conqueror  wete  applied  with 
a  rigour  whidi  Gregory  VII.  had  never  anticipated  when  he 
acquiesced  in  them.  The  Pope's  complaints  felt  on  deaf  ears. 
Ihurstan  of  York  who  venturui,  against  the  King's  command,  to 
invoke  Papal  asebtance  in  hi*  tSbrta  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Canter- 
bury, incurred  a  sentence  of  exile,  which  was  only  remitted  (1121) 
when  CalixtuB  II,  threatened  to  lay  tlie  whole  of  England  under 
interdict.  More  cautious,  if  not  more  devout,  than  his  Angevin 
descendauta,  Hairy  yielded  at  once  before  the  prospect  of  this 
penalty ;  and  Thuretan  was  excused,  on  his  return,  from  making 
any  professioD  of  obedience  to  the '  Primate.'  It  was  impossible 
to  ignore  the  P(^  In  1119^  when  the  English  bishops  were 
summoDed  by  Calixtus  to  the  Council  of  Rheims,  the  King  re- 
luctantly permitted  them  to   go,  merely  warning  them   that  he 

■  Eadmer,  H.  N.,  p.  aaS. 

*  Eadmer,  H.  N.,  pp.  244,  agi.     W.  Hilineab.,  G.  P.,  pp.  3G2  ff.    Stmeon, 
G.  R.,  p.  aOa. 
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would  have  oo  "auperfluous  inventions,"  no  innovatiooB  in  the 
canon  law,  imported  into  his  dominions.'  It  was  a  warning  which 
the  bishops  disn^aided ;  and  appeals  without  the  royal  permission 
became  frequent  in  Heniys  later  years.  In  1128  a  bishop  of 
LlandaiT,  emboldened  no  doubt  by  the  success  of  Hiurstan,  ap- 
pealed against  his  rival  of  St.  David's,  obtained  a  favourable  judg- 
ment, and  induced  the  Pope  to  put  such  pressure  on  the  King  that 
the  judgment  was  executed  under  royal  authority.'  In  other  direc- 
tions too  the  interference  of  Rome  became  a.  matter  for  alarm. 
The  King  found  it  desirable,  in  1126,  to  let  the  Cardinal  John  of 
Ciema  enter  England  and  hold  a  council  of  the  English  Church  at 
Westminster,  at  which  the  Archbishops  appeared  as  the  inferiors 
of  the  Papal  If^te.  The  excuse  for  such  visitations  was  afterwards 
removed  by  procuring  a  legatine  commission  for  the  Primate, 
William  of  Corbeil ;  but  the  advancement  of  a  subject  to  this  high 
position  can  hardly  have  been  welcome  to  Henry  except  as  the 
smaller  of  two  evils.  It  became  more  difficult  to  interpose  his  veto 
when  the  legislation  of  the  English  church  otiended  against  the 
ri^ts  of  Crown  or  subject ;  and  he  waa  compelled  to  use  undignified 
expedients.  In  1127  the  Archbishop-legate  and  his  suffi-agana 
demanded  the  loyal  sanction  for  a  Canon  under  which  the  wives  of 
priests,  if  they  obstinately  refused  to  separate  from  their  husbands, 
should  be  reduced  to  slavery.  In  appearance  Henry  yielded  and 
the  decree  received  his  seal  But  the  royal  judges  found  ways  and 
means  of  evading  the  new  law.  "  So  all  went  home,  and  Uie  de- 
crees stood  for  naught ;  all  held  their  wives,  btf  the  King's  have,  as 
they  had  done  before."  *  The  incident  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in 
our  final  estimate  of  Henry's  ecclesiastical  policy.  With  all  his 
faults  he  stood  between  the  nation  and  a  threatened  tyranny,  which 
was  none  the  less  to  be  dreaded  because  it  was  claimed  by  single- 
minded  zealots.  We  may  wish  that  his  opposition  to  the  extreme 
ecclesiastical  party  had  been  fruiker  and  founded  on  more  generous 
prindples ;  but  in  that  case  bis  policy  mi^t  have  been  less  fortunate 
in  its  results.  Cheater  rulers  than  he  had  tried  the  plan  of  open 
defiance  to  the  Church;  but  their  boldness  had  redounded  more  to 
their  own  honour  than  to  the  welfare  of  their  subjects. 

Enough  has  been  swd  of  Henry's  domestic  policy  to  explain 
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the  admiration  which  he  excited  unong  contemporaries,  and  his  The  Prob- 
significance  in  the  process  of  national  development.  It  is  now^^^'J^^ 
necessary  to  pass  in  brief  review  the  difliculties,  partly  with  foreign 
powers  and  partly  with  his  own  subjects,  which  arose  from  bis  efforts 
to  settle  the  succession  on  bis  own  descendants.  From  the  battle 
of  Tinchebnu  to  the  day  of  his  death  this  problem  weighed  upon 
his  mind ;  and  be  left  no  stone  unturned  to  defeat  the  elective 
principle  from  which  bis  own  right  was  derived.  Accident  and  the 
bad  faith  of  otbers  made  wild  work  with  his  best-laid  schemes ;  but 
since  a  part  of  hb  purpose  was  achieved,  and  since  his  policy  led 
to  a  shiurpening  of  the  old  jealousy  betweoi  Rouen  and  Paris,  the 
story  must  be  told  as  a  preface  to  the  events  of  after  years. 

In  1100  the  downward  progress  of  the  French  monarchy  came  LoqIb 


a  soldier  than  a  statesman,  but  judicious  in  bis  choice  of  counsellors, 
Louis  set  himself  the  double  task  of  recovering  the  demesnes  which 
had  slipped  from  the  fingers  of  his  predecessors,  and  of  knitting 
more  firmly  to  the  Crown  the  towns  and  vassals  of  the  Isle  of 
France.  It  was  a  policy  of  narrow  aims  and  petty  undertakings, 
but  pursued  with  indefatigable  eneigy ;  and  before  long  the  King 
was  enough  a  master  in  his  own  house  to  look  with  impatience  on 
the  great  fiefe  which  hemmed  him  in  and  mocked  his  feebleness 
with  their  nominal  professions  of  fidelity.  The  dream  of  sweeping 
them  away  and  of  reuniting  France  beneath  one  sceptre  came  to 
him  comparatively  late  in  life.  He  complained  in  his  old  age  of 
human  fortune.  "  How  wretched  is  our  lot,  never  to  possess  ex- 
perience and  strength  at  the  same  time !  Had  I  been  wise  when  I 
was  young,  or  bad  I  the  strength  now  that  I  am  old,  I  should  have 
conquered  empires, "  But  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he 
aspired,  if  not  to  incorporate  Flanders  and  Normandy  with  his  own 
dominions,  at  least  to  weaken  them  and  put  them  in  the  hands  of 
satellites  who  would  allow  his  subjects  of  the  Isle  of  France  free 
access  to  the  sea.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  find,  in  William  Clito, 
a  pretender  to  Normandy  who  commanded  no  mean  following  in 
tbe  Duchy.  In  1111  the  Count  of  Arques,  fearing  with  some  reason 
that  Henry  already  repented  of  having  spared  the  Clito,  carried 
his  ward  to  the  court  of  France ;  an  excuse  for  embracing  the  boy's 
cause  was  eanly  discovered  by  Louis  in  a  promise,  to  dismantle  tbe 
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border  castle  of  Gtsora,  which  his  riTal  had  made  long  ago  and 
never  kept.  Count  Robert  of  Flanden,  in  spite  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions and  his  English  pension,  declared  for  tlie  candidate  of  France, 
Wu  with  On  both  sides  the  war  was  conducted  in  a  dilatory  fashion  and 
^'*"**.  two  yean  passed  without  a  decisive  battle  The  feudatories  of 
Northern  ^'ance,  wbinn  jealousy  of  Henry  had  Innught  into  the 
field  against  him,  grew  weary  of  the  stru^le ;  and  early  in  1113  he 
secured  a  formidable  ally  in  the  person  of  Count  Fulk  V.  of  Anjou. 
The  Count  bad  married  the  daughter  of  Hehas  the  deliverer  of 
Maine ;  he  gladly  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  in  return  for  a 
recognition  of  his  rig^t  to  succeed  his  father-in-law,  who  had  died 
in  1109.  The  treaty  waa  cemented  by  the  betrothal  of  Fulk's 
daughter  to  the  only  lawful  son  of  Henry,  the  young  William 
Atheling;^  and  as  soon  as  this  arrangement  was  announced  the 
French  King  came  to  terms.  The  treaty  of  Gisors  (March>April, 
lllS)  amply  compensated  Henry  for  the  vexations  of  the  war.  He 
was  recognised  as  overlord,  not  only  of  Maine,  but  also  of  Brittany ;  * 
and,  tbou^  these  concessions  gave  him  no  rights  which  he  did  not 
already  exercise,  it  was  something  gained  that  France  should  have 
renounced  the  design  of  confining  his  power  within  the  Norman 
frontier.  The  foundations  of  his  grandson's  continental  empire 
were  laid  by  these  two  treaties  of  the  year  1118; 
ResuDip-  '^"^  aotae  time  passed  before  the  incipient  union  of  Normandy 

tion  of  with  Anjou  was  completed,  or  Louis  definitely  abandoned  the  cause 
iiiifr^  of  William  Clito.  A  new  war  opened  in  the  year  1116  for  which 
each  side  laid  the  blame  upon  the  other.  Henry  revenged  himself 
tor  his  suzerain's  support  of  the  Clito  by  abetting  the  aggressions 
of  Theobald  IV.  of  Blois  and  Chartres.*  The  alliance  with  Blois 
entailed  a  temporary  rupture  of  that  with  Anjou ;  and  Fulk 
f^jpeared  in  arms  apunst  Henry  at  the  side  of  King  Louis  and 
the  Count  of  Flanders.*  The  allies  carried  fire  and  sword  into 
Normandy  in  1117  and  1118;  treatiiery  spread  through  the  ranks 
of  tiie  Norman  nobility  and  Henry  could  trust  no  one.  It  would 
have  gme  hardly  with  him  but  for  the  feuds  which  divided  the 
great   baronial  houses.      Thanks  to  their   mutual   jealousy   the 

'  Orderic,  iv,,  306, 

*Ibid„  iv.,  307.     Cf.  Luchaiie,  PrtmUn  CapitUni,  p.  300.     Ramsay,  Pounda- 
tioHi,  ii.,  p.  171,  doubts  the  cesaion  of  Brittany. 
■Oideric,  iv.,  307.     Sugei,  8j  (ed.  HoUnter). 
*  Hemy  HudL,  p,  339.    (Moic.  iT.,310.    A.S.C.,*ja,  1117,  1118. 
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Narmaii  lords  were  evenly  divided  between  the  French  and  English 
sides;  and  the  towns  of  Rouen,  Bayenx,  Caen,  Coutances,  and 
Avrandtes,  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  lawful  lord  with  un- 
wavering  loyalty.  For  three  yean  Heniy  stood  at  bay ;  but  in 
1118  the  withdrawal  of  Baldwin  VH.,  who  was  mmtally  wounded 
in  a  raid  on  Normandy,  weakened  the  forces  of  the  King's  enemies ; 
the  next  year  saw  them  divided  by  his  diplomacy  and  defeated 
in  the  field.  The  Count  of  Anjou  threw  over  his  suzerain,  and 
gave  hia  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Atheliog,^  according  to  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  ax  years  before ;  a  few  weeks  later  at 
]b^u)e*  in  the  Vezin,  Louis  and  his  following  were  signally 
defeated  by  the  King  of  England  (Aug.  SO,  1119).  llis  battle, 
the  most  decisive  since  Tinchebrai,  was  the  outcome  of  an  ac- 
cidental meeting  and  the  of^iosing  forces  were  small  in  number; 
on  the  English  side  there  were  about  500  knights,  on  the  French 
a  hundred  less.  In  spite  of  the  importance  which  Heniy's  pane- 
gyrists attach  to  it,  we  can  only  regard  the  feet  that  it  virtually 
ended  the  war  as  a  proof  of  the  French  King's  distaste  for  the 
continuance  of  a  long  and  exhausting  struggle.  Louis  turned  from 
arms  to  diplomacy ;  at  the  Council  of  Rheims  he  endeavoured  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Pope  and  Europe  on  behalf  of  William 
Clito.  CalixtuB  undertook  to  intercede  with  Henry  in  the  pre- 
tender's interest  But  the  Pope's  appeal  merely  elicited  from 
Hmry  a  laboured  vindication  of  his  past  behaviour,  and  an  offer 
to  the  Clito  of  three  English  earldoms  in  satisfaction  of  his  Norman 
claim.  The  offer  was  refused  and  the  Clito  remained  at  the  court 
of  France.  His  allies  rapidly  melted  irom  hts  aide.  Tlte  Norman 
rebels  were  conciliated  by  the  o^r  of  generous  terms ;  the  new 
Count  of  Flanders,  Charles  the  Good,  returned  to  a  sounder  policy 
by  making  peace  with  Henry;  and  finally  Louis  himself  was 
content  to  accept  the  homage  of  William  Atheling  as  the  heir  of 
Normandy,  lie  second  phase  of  the  succession  wars  had  ended 
even  more  fovonrsbly  for  Henry  than  the  first. 

But  in  IISO  an  unforeseen  catastrophe  wrecked  the  King's  Deatb  of 
plans,  and  left  the  future  of  bis  dominions  once  more  in  uncertainty.  ]J[j^'^ 
On  November  26th  the  Atheling  and  his  company,  returning  from 

■  A,  S.  C.,  i.a.  iitg.    Otderic,  iv.,  347.     Suger,  91. 

*Ot,  according  (o  Lappenberg,  ii.,  p.  364,  Brenneville.    But  sec  Lucbaite, 
Prtmim  Capitinu,  p.  333. 
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Normandy  in  a  vessel  called  the  WkUe  Ship,  were  wrecked  and 
drowned  through  the  folly  of  a  drunken  pilot ;  Henry,  a  widower 
since  the  death  of  Queen  Matilda  (1118),  was  left  without  a  son 
to  succeed  him.  His  only  daughter,  Matilda,  had  been  married 
to  the  Emperor  H^iry  V.  in  the  year  1114,^  and  it  was  out  of  the 
question  that  her  husband  should  be  allowed  to  inherit  England 
in  her  ri^t.  Within  three  months  of  his  soa'a  death  the  King 
contracted  a  second  maniage,  tiUcing  for  his  bride  Adelaide  the 
dau^ter  of  Godhey  of  Louvain,  the  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine.  It 
is  boteworthy  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  recorded  instances  in 
which  he  asked  and  followed  the  advice  of  the  Great  Council  respect- 
ing an  important  question  of  policy.  The  marriage  was  popular  in 
England  and  had  the  advantage  of  strengtb^ing  Henry's  connec- 
tion with  the  Empire ;  but  it  stimulated  the  supporters  of  the  Clito 
to  more  vigorous  action.  The  Norman  rebels  who  had  been 
pardoned  in  1119  furbished  up  ag^n  their  well-worn  complaints 
of  injustice  and  oppression.  Fulk  of  Anjou,  detemuned  tbat  in 
spite  of  the  Atheling's  death  his  own  descendants  should  sit  upon 
tbe  throne  of  England,  gave  his  second  daughte-  Sibylla  in  marriage 
Last  to  the  Clito ;  for  two  years  a  rebellion  against  Henry,  supported 
p'h^  by  the  gold  of  Anjou,  raged  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
1133-5  Normandy.  Now,  however,  were  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  alliance 
with  the  Empire;  Henry  V.  massed  his  forces  on  the  Rhine 
and  diverted  the  attention  of  Louis  from  the  affairs  of  Normandy 
untjl  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  was  past ;  ^  and  the  Pope  seconded 
the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  by  declaring  the  marriage  of  the  CUto 
with  Sibylla  of  Anjou  null  and  void.  Thus  supported  the  King  of 
England  could  deal  with  the  rebels  at  his  leisure.  One  by  one 
their  castles  fell ;  and,  though  the  greater  men  were  treated  with 
the  usual  leniency,  their  aiders  and  abettors  felt  the  full  weight 
of  the  King's  wrath.  We  bear  of  three  in  particular  who  were 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  to  lose  their  eyes.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  King's  chief  ally,  Count  Charles  of  Flanders, 
interceded  for  the  trouv^re  Luc  de  Barre,  whose  lampoons  were 
lus  chief  offence ;  the  unhappy  poet  only  escaped  the  blinding- 

'  She  WM  the  twin-tiilet  of  WilUain  Atheline.  She  waa  unt  to  Germany  for 
bei  beliothal  in  1 1  lO ;  but  tbe  marriage,  owing  to  her  youth,  was  not  celebrated  till 
the  Epiphany  leaat  of  1114  (Rdsaler,  KaUerinMallUldt,  pp.  13  if.). 

'OieMbtecht.i>.  Jt.  Z..iii    -"—■«  ~u„  j— .i.-i.;.a..~.  .1. 

of  the  campaign.     It  wae  a  Ml ,. . 

France ;  bat  from  the  Engliah  point  of  view  it  proved  uiefol. 
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irons  bj  daahmg  oat  his  braiiu  against  the  walls  of  his  cell.' 
Tliese  sereritica  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Nonnandy,  after  four- 
teen yean  of  dril  war,  returned  to  a  state  of  peace.  Accident 
came  to  the  King's  aid ;  his  second  marriage  proved  unfraitful,  bat  Hgidlda'* 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  (May  28,  1126)  made  it  pos-^^;^ 
sible  to  designate  Matilda  as  her  father's  successor.  The  Great 
Council  of  England  did  homage  to  her  on  Christmas  Day,  1126,  in 
the  presence  of  Henry  and  her  uncle  David  of  Scotland.  Ths  latter 
took  the  oath  in  the  character  of  an  English  earl ;  and  the  next  to 
swear  was  Stephen,  Count  of  Mortain  and  Boulogne,  the  Conqueror's 
grandson,  himself  a  possible  claimant  to  the  Anglo-Norman  heritage. 
l.liere  were  many,  no  doubt,  who  preferred  Stephen  to  Matilda ;  for 
no  woman  had  yet  ruled  in  Normandy  or  England.  But  the  Council 
were  overawed  and  accepted  Henry's  scheme  without  discussion. 

The  proclamation  of  Matilda  as  the  future  Queen  of  England 
was  followed  by  the  marriage  of  the  Clito  to  the  French  Queen's 
sister  (Jan.,  1187),  and  by  the  revival  of  his  claim  on  Normandy. 
The  pratender  was  invested  with  Flanders  as  soon  as  that  county 
fell  vacant  throng  the  murder  of  Charles  the  Good  (March  2). 
Heniy  retorted  by  betrothing  his  daughter  to  Geoflrey,  the  son  MitiJ^'i 
and  heir  of  Folk  of  Anjou.  It  was  an  arrangement  gratifying  tOQ^^gg^ 
the  King's  dynastic  ambition,  and  guaranteed  the  Duchy  against  ^^'7 
invasion  on  one  side.  But  it  was  viewed  with  dislike  in  England, 
and  Rc^^  of  Salisbury,  the  King's  most  &ithfnl  servant,  declared 
that  he  would  not  have  done  homage  to  the  Empress  if  he  had  an- 
ticipated that  she  would  be  given  in  ntarriage  to  a  foreigner.*  Tbe 
Normans  resented  the  prospect  of  subjection  to  their  hereditary 
foes  of  Anjou,  and  a  number  of  them  quitted  the  Duchy  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  Clito.  But  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in 
spite  of  all  protests  (1129);*  in  August,  1128,  the  Clito  died  of 
a  wound  received  at  the  siege  of  Alost;  in  1131  the  EngUab 
baronage  renewed  their  oath  to  Matilda;*  and  in  1138  the  birth 

'  Otdwic,  iv.,  461. 

■W.  hlaimeab.,  H.  N..  i  3.  Cf.  A.  S.  C,  1117.  "AU  the  Prencb  and  Englich 
thouebt  ill  of  it ".     The  Clito'*  roanuige,  in  Otdeiic,  iv.,  474. 

'The  muriage  waa  delayed  owing  to  Uw  you^  of  OeoHiey,  who  in  iia?  wai 
only  fifteen  yeais  of  age.  The  EmpieM  was  ten  y«UB  oldet  than  hei  (econd  hua- 
band  (Rdwler,  p.  100). 

*  W.  Malmeib.,  H.  N.,  1 6.  Tbii  renewal  of  homage  dewrvea  to  be  noticed ;  the 
opponent*  of  Matilda'*  claun  afterward*  maintained  Ihat  they  had  not  foreseen  the 
Angevin  marriage  when  they  awore  allegiance  to  her,  and  were  therefore  no  longer 
bound  by  their  oath.    This  aignment  ii  deitroyed  by  the  ceremony  of  iijt. 
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of  the  future  Henry  II.  appeared  to  place  the  succesejcm  beyond 
all  dilute. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Henry  devoted  much  attention  to  big 
relations  with  other  powen,  except  when  the  intrignee  of  the  Cltto 
forced  his  hand.  The  first  marriage  of  his  dau^t^,  with  whatever 
intentioiis  it  may  have  been  arranged,  waa  not  allowed  to  involve 
him  in  the  vortex  of  Imperial  queetioiu.  He  asserted  the  old 
claime  of  his  house  to  suzersunty  ova  Maine  and  Brittany,  but 
studiously  re&aioed  &om  utilising  opportunities  of  continental 
a^iandiaement  such  as  were  opraied  to  him  by  the  diaordered  state 
of  Pluiders  between  1126  and  1128.  In  his  dealings  with  Wales 
and  Scotland  he  showed  equal  moderation. 
Henry's  Apart  from  one  indedeive  invaedon  of  Wales,  in  the  year  1114, 

^^^  he  was  content  to  ptay  upon  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  Welsh 
WtOes  princes,  to  eacourage  the  aggressions  of  marcher-barons  and  his  own 
castellans,  to  strengthen  the  ties  which  bound  the  Welsh  sees  of 
Bangor,  Llandaff,  and  St.  David's  to  Canterbury,  and  to  fortify  the 
conquests  of  the  two  previous  reigns.  In  the  southan  marches  he 
rehed  upon  the  House  of  Clare,  which  be  established  in  CeredigioD, 
and  upon  his  own  son  Robert,  to  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  Mabel 
the  heiress  of  the  Earldom  of  Gloucester  and  the  Honour  of 
Glamorgan.'  Respecting  the  Flemish  colonies  which  he  planted 
in  Pembroke  and  Ceredigion  we  have  little  information.  But  the 
colonies  were  industrial,  and  the  breeding  of  sheep  formed  their 
chief  occupation ;  the  settlers  were  partly,  if  not  entirely,  Flemings 
who  had  originally  quartered  themselves  in  the  north  of  England.' 
Ilie  over-population  of  Flanders,  and  the  suffering  to  whidi  that 
country  was  from  time  to  time  exposed  by  bad  seasons  and  the 
inroads  of  the  sea,  may  account  for  the  migration;  England,  so 
long  the  ally  of  the  Counts  of  Flanda«,  would  naturally  suggest 
itself  aa  a  suitable  place  of  refuge.  That  Heniys  colonies  struck 
root  and  flourished  is  proved  by  frequent  refetences  in  the  Welsh 
annals ;  it  is  said  that  they  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  dialect 
and  customs  of  Pembrokeshire ;  but  they  were  not  intended,  nor 
did  they  serve,  to  promote  a  policy  of  conquest. 

'  Round,  O,  di  M.,  p,  433, 

*  Florence,  iji.  tiif.  W.  Malmesb.,  H.  N.,  %  34.  Flanders  was  M  this  thne 
raRering  from  over-population  (Pirenne,  Histoirt  dt  Plandrt,  i.,  136).  Cf.  Cart. 
"' 65.    TbeB'-'^ .  ^_  .„_.____j= .„. , ,.„.__ 


OIoKccK.,  i.,  p.  165.  TbeBiehopof  St.  David's  is  sending  nrisnonsries  to  the  Flem- 
ings (1113-5)  to  convert  tbem  "ad  paacoa  vitae  de  pascuis  oviura  reAlinm  quibns 
intendunt ". 
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Helatioiu  with  Scotland  were  materially  anoothed  hy  a  marri^e  RelatioD* 
between  Alexander  I.  and  Sibylla  a  natural  daughter  of  Henry  T^^  ^''^ 
The  English  party  at  the  court  of  Scotland  gathered  strength; 
Tuigot,  the  confenor  of  St.  Margaret,  was  appointed  in  HOT  to 
the  see  of  St.  Andrews ;  Alexander  served  with  a  body  of  Soottieh 
knights  in  the  English  army  which  Henry  took  into  Wales  in 
1114.  But  matters  changed  for  the  worse  on  the  accession  of 
David  L,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Malcolm  Canmore  (1124). 
In  his  domestic  government  David  distinguished  himself  by  a  pre- 
ference for  EngUsh  favourites  and  institutions ;  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  remains  that  an  English  education  had  made  him  more  courtly 
than  his  brothers  and  had  wiped  away  from  his  character  the  rust 
of  Scottish  incivility ;  and  he  had  received  in  marriage  Woltheof  s 
daughter  who  brought  him  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  as  a 
marriage  portion  (1114).  None  the  less  he  made  it  his  first  object 
to  shake  olF  the  fjiglish  supremacy  and  to  extend  his  sovereignty 
over  the  northern  shires  of  England ;  indeed  his  marriage  provided 
him  with  a  claim,  in  his  wife's  right,  upon  the  earldom  of  North- 
umberland. The  troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Henry  gave 
him  an  unlooked-for  opportunity  of  making  this  claim  good. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Stephen  /~\^  ^^  death  of  Henry  I.  there  was  hardly  a  man  in  his 
and  hii  \^  dominions  who  desired  the  accession  of  the  Empress.  Her 
Bex,  the  arrogance  of  her  temper,  above  all  her  Angevin  marriage, 
were  objections  which  in  most  minds  overrode  all  scruples  as  to 
oaths  and  pledges.*  Henry,  her  eldest  son,  might  have  been  more 
favourably  regarded  if  his  youth  had  not  made  it  certain  that  the 
regency  would  remsdn  for  many  years  to  come  in  the  bands  of  his 
mother.  But  Henry's  hereditary  claim  was  hardly  stronger  than 
that  of  Theobald  of  Blob  and  Stephen  of  Boulogne,  the  grandsons 
of  the  Conqueror  in  the  female  line ;  the  minds  of  Englishmen  and 
Normans  instinctively  turned  towards  these  brothers.  As  between 
Theobald  and  Stephen  the  choice  was  more  difficult ;  and  delibera- 
tions  were  impeded  by  the  acddent  that,  while  the  leaders  of  the 
territorial  aristocracy  were  in  Normandy  with  Henry  at  the  moment 
of  his  death,  the  leaders  of  the  Church  and  the  Curia  Regis  had 
been  left  in  England  to  repreKnt  their  master  in  his  absence. 
The  interests  of  these  two  parties  differed  widely ;  the  members 
of  each  hastened  to  settle  the  succession  in  the  manner  which  ap- 
peared most  suitable  to  themselves.  Hence  two  sovereigns  were 
simultaneously  elected  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Channel  While 
the  leading  men  in  Normandy  were  inviting  Theobald  to  come 
and  rule  them,  Stephen  sailed  hastily  to  England ;  while  they  were 
providing  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  against  an  Angevin  army, 
which  appeared  as  soon  as  the  King's  death  was  known,  Stephen 
was  negotiating  with  the  Londoners,  with  Roger  of  Salisbuiy  the 
Justiciar,  and  with  William  of  Corbeil  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

'  RouIei'B  defence  of  Matilda's  ehaiactei  {Kauirin  Mathildt,  p.  aS)  rests  upon 
the  flimsiest  arguments;  and  be  admits  that  het  conduct  after  1141  is  open  to  the 
cha^e  of  anogance  {itnd.,  p.  aSi), 
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bury.  Immediately  before  ChristiaaA  Theobald  and  his  supptorten 
met  at  Neubom^  under  the  impression  that  the  fate  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  inheritance  lay  in  their  hands ;  their  deliberations  were 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  monk  from  England,  who  an- 
nounced that  Stephen  was  already  Tecf^ised  and  crowned  as  king. 
Those  who  were  the  lords  of  Ekiglish  fiefs  could  not  but  recognise 
that  Stephen  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  hastily  withdrew 
the  pledges  which  they  had  given  to  'Dteobald.  The  Count,  a 
timid  pohtidan,  with  a  taste  for  small  undertakings  and  safe  profits, 
renoanced  bis  claims  without  more  ado.  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  Stephen,  negotiated  in  his  brother's  name  a  six  months'  truce 
with  the  Count  of  Anjou,  and  offered  his  influence  at  Rome  to 
procure  the  recc^nition  of  Stej^n's  title  from  the  Pope.' 

This  recognition  was  speedily  obtained,  in  sfnte  of  energetic  precarioua 
protests  from  the  envoys  of  the  Empress.  All  the  weight  ofPJ^^''' 
French  influence  was  used  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Blob  and 
against  that  of  Anjou ;  Stephen  could  plead  that  he  had  accepted 
the  crown  to  save  England  from  the  anarchy  of  an  interr^pum  i 
the  oaths  by  which  he  and  his  supporters  had  bound  themselves 
to  uphold  Matilda's  clum  were  said  to  have  been  sworn  under 
compulsion :  his  envoy  boldly  affirmed  that  the  Empress  was 
the  daughter  ot  a  nun  and  illegitimate.^  Ilie  Pope's  decision  re- 
moved the  most  obvious  objection  to  Stephen's  title  ;  for  there  were 
few  so  bold  as  to  affirm  that  the  Holy  See  could  not  remit  the 
consequences  of  a  perjury.  But  the  manner  of  his  accession  was  not 
the  least  of  the  causes  which  made  his  reign  humiliating  to  himself, 
and  disastrous  to  the  natitm.  He  was  the  nominee  of  a  small 
clique ;  *  every  supporter  whom  he  gained  was  purchased  by  conces- 
sions injurious  to  the  royal  power ;  the  favours  which  he  conferred 
were  accepted  without  thanks ;  his  chief  supporters  never  scrupled 
to  renounce  their  alle^ance  as  soon  as  he  showed  hesitation  in 
satisfying  their  exorbitant  demands. 

The  various  bargains  by  which  he  bought  adherents  supply  the 
clue  to  nearly  all  the  troubles  of  his  reign.     At  his  first  Unding  he 

'See  the  letter  of  Innocent,  recognising  Stephen'!' claim,  in  Rich,  of  Hexham, 

p.i«(R-S.). 

■See  the  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome  in  Hatona  PonUficalis  (Peitz, 
S.  S..  nt.,  p.  543}  and  FoUot  Epitt.,  i.,  pp.  loo  If.  (ed.  Giles). 

■  For  die  unall  number  of  magnfttea  aad  biibopa  preaent  st  bii  coronMion  tee 
Round,  G.  dt  it.,  p.  II  (signatuiea  of  witnesses  to  his  fiist  grant) ;  also  Malmes- 
boxy  vid  the  Gnta  SttfhuU, 
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second  tbe  alliance  <^  LondoD  by  extensive  grants  of  privileges, 
which  speedily  hon  fruit  in  the  formation  of  a  commune,  modelled 
on  the  foreign  pattern  and  as  dangerous  to  the  royal  power  as  any 
of  those  in  France  or  I^anden.  The  scrnples  of  the  Primate  and 
the  bishops  were  overcome  by  promises,  not  only  to  restOTe  tbe 
liberties  of  tbe  Church  as  they  had  existed  before  the  aggreanions 
of  Rufijs  and  Henry  I.,  but  also  to  permit  fVee  election,  free  l^jila- 
tion  in  church  synods,  and  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  church 
courts  over  ecclesiastical  property  and  persons.  Nor  were  the 
compacts  with  individuals  less  perilous.  The  King  of  Scotland 
obtained  the  cession  of  Cariisle  and  Cumberland,  with  a  half- 
promise  of  N(Hrthamberland  as  an  earldom  for  his  son.  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  the  step^brotber  of  the  Empress  and  the  greatest 
of  the  English  earls,  would  only  tender  a  conditional  alle^ance. 
He  consented  to  be  the  king's  man  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  king 
should  maintain  him  in  his  lawful  state  and  dignity.^ 

For  the  moment,  however,  Stephen's  situation  was  rendered 
somewhat  less  precarious  by  the  errors  of  his  rival,  Geoftey 
the  Handsome  failed  to  rise  above  tbe  provincial  ambitions  of  bis 
ancestors.  His  policy  was  purely  Angevin.  To  him  the  inherit- 
ance of  Henry  I.  meant  chiefly  the  miion  of  Normandy  and  Anjou ; 
it  was  therefore  upon  Norman  soil  that  he  chose  to  match  himself 
with  Stephen.  The  mistake  was  grave.  No  offm  or  oiguments 
could  reconcile  Louis  VI.  to  an  Angevin  occupation  of  Normandy ; 
and  it  would  have  needed  [midence  &r  greater  than  Geofiey  poa- 
sessed  to  heal  the  secular  feud  of  Angevin  and  Norman.  Normandy 
mij^  be  won  and  held  with  the  resources  of  the  English  crown ; 
to  revene  the  natural  order  of  proceedings,  to -treat  Normandy  as 
tbe  stepping-stone  to  RngUnrf,  was  irrational,  indeed  preposterous. 
Yet  this  was  the  course  which  Geoffrey  obstinately  pursued  until 
the  year  1139.  His  raids  upon  the  Duchy  need  not  detain  us  here. 
They  were  occasional  and  unsystematic.  The  truce  arranged  with 
Theobald  ran  out,  and  three  months  more  elapsed  before  Geofirey 
reappeared  in  Normandy.  He  retreated  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
days,  baffled  by  the  implacable  animosity  of  the  Norman  popula- 
tion ;  and  was  content,  when  Stephen  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the 
Duchy  in  1137,  to  conclude  another  truce  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
This  was  Stephen's  opportunity ;  but  he  failed  to  use  it.  Within 
'  W.  Malm.,  H.  N.  i..  1 14.    GervMe.  i.,  94.    Qtila,  p.  8. 
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a  short  apace  of  time  he  had  rendered  himself  as  unpopular  as  the 
Angevine.  He  refused  to  be  guided  by  the  Norman  magnatea, 
and  openly  expressed  his  prefereDce  for  the  services  of  Flemish 
mercenaries.  A  few  months  later  Geoflfrej  was  able  to  resume  the 
war  in  Normandy  with  better  prospects  than  before ;  experience  of 
Stephen  had  made  the  Normans  less  critical  of  the  rival  candidate. 

Meanwhile,  in  England,  fortune  favoured  the  Angevin  cause.  Beginning 
llie  energy  and  valour  of  Stephen  availed  him  little ;  he  had  neither  ^£„^d 
the  fiiresight  nor  the  decision  of  character  which  might  have  turned 
these  qualities  to  good  account.  Nervously  alive  to  the  difficulties 
of  his  position  he  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  even  for  purposes 
of  defence  rarely  ventured  Car  afiekl;  when  the  princes  of  South 
Wales,  according  to  their  ususJ  practice,  inaugurated  the  new 
reign  with  fire  and  sword,  be  scarcely  attempted  to  assist  his 
English  subjects  and  allowed  the  inarches  west  of  the  Wye  to 
relapse  into  a  state  of  anarchy.  Yet  with  all  his  caution  he  rarely 
detected  a  conspiracy  until  it  Eliminated  in  rebellion.  The  treacher- 
ous matured  their  preparations  undisturbed,  and  chose  their  own 
time  to  defy  him.  Whei  it  came  to  open  war  be  carried  himself  in 
knightly  fashion.  But  bis  kuightUness  was  that  of  the  recldess 
jouster.  He  attacked  the  nearest  enemy  as  though  it  were  a  point 
of  honour  to  answer  the  first  challenge ;  he  never  paused  to  reflect 
in  what  quarter  he  should  strike  to  inflict  a  paralysing  blow. 

These  defects  were  fatal  in  a  time  when  success  depwded  upon 
meeting  craft  with  craft,  and  upon  crushing  the  one  or  two  arch- 
traitors  round  whom  all  plots  and  intrigues  craitred.  In  1186  Hugh 
Bigod  Earl  of  Norfolk,  one  of  his  first  supporters,  seiisd  the  castle 
ot  Norwich ;  simoltaneouBly  in  Devonshire  a  certain  B«bert,  the 
lord  of  Bampton,  declared  #ar  on  the  government  and  Baldwin  de 
Hedvers  captured  the  castle  of  Exeter  by  furprise.  With  more  or 
less  difficulty  all  three  rebels  were  reduced.  Bat  the  war  with 
Baldwin  de  Redvers  showed  the  weakness  of  the  government. 
Exflter  Castle  sustained  a  three  m<Hitbs'  si^^  and  only  suiraidered 
when  the  wells  within  the  walls  ran  dry ;  the  King,  sorely  against 
his  will,  was  compelled  by  the  barons  in  his  army  to  let  the  garristm 
go  free.  While  Exeter  held  out,  Baldwin  de  Bedvers  raised  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  a  pirate-fleet  which  preyed  without  let  or  hindrance 
on  the  cannmerce  of  Portsmooth  and  Southampton;  when  forced 
to  abjure  the   realm   he   repaired  to  the  cotnt  of  Geo&ey  of 
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Anjou,  in  vtto§e  interest  it  was  plain  from  the  first  that  the  whole 
plot  had  been  formed.  The  head  and  front  of  the  Angevin  con- 
spiracy was  Robert  Earl  of  Gloueest^:,  who  had  broken  his  faith 
to  Stephen  as  soon  as  it  was  pledged.  The  Earl  pretended  that  his 
life  was  a  mark  for  the  plots  of  royal  fevourites;  his  enemies 
attributed  his  change  of  front  to  resentment  that  his  influence 
with  the  King  was  overshadowed  by  that  of  William  of  Ypr^  the 
leader  of  Stephen's  Flemish  mercenariea ;  his  friends  alleged  that 
be  had  only  feigned  Bubmission  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  sister 
the  more  effectually.'  Whatever  the  motive,  Robert  remained  in 
Normandy  plotting  with  the  Angevins  from  the  spring  of  1187  and 
his  English  adherents  were  tranquilly  proceeding  with  the  fortifica- 
tion  of  their  castles.  "When  the  traitors  perceived,"  says  the 
English  chrcmtcler,  "  that  the  King  was  a  mild  man  and  soft  and 
good  and  did  no  justice,  then  did  they  all  wond^.  They  had  done 
homage  to  him  and  sworn  oaths,  but  they  held  do  faith."  The 
ablest  ministers  of  Henry  1.  still  remained  in  Stephen's  service ; 
the  machinery  by  which  the  Lion  of  Justice  had  detected  and  para- 
lysed incipient  rebellion  was  still  intact ;  but  no  government  is  so 
inert  as  a  bureaucracy  which  lacks  a  master  spirit ;  and  the  kingdom 
was  allowed  to  drift  unchecked  towards  anarchy. 
Outbreak  The  crisis  came  in  the  year  11S8.  The  treachery  of  Gloucester 
^^°  was  immediately  followed  by  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Vfax,  iijS  King  of  Scotland,  who  now  demanded  as  the  price  of  his  support 
that  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  should  be  immediately  granted 
to  his  son  Henry.  The  Scots  threatened  the  north  late  in  1137  and 
actually  crossed  the  border  early  in  the  following  year ;  a  counter^raid 
on  Stephen's  part  (Febntary,  11S8)  merely  furnished  David  with 
an  excuse  for  organising  a  third  and  more  systematic  invasion.  En- 
couraged by  this  diversion  the  barons  of  the  western  and  southern 
diires,  where  Gloucester's  influence  was  strongest,  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt.  The  lead  was  taken  by  Geoffrey  Talbot  who  held  out  in 
Hereford.  This  fortress,  attacked  by  the  king  in  person,  fell  after  a 
siege  of  four  or  five  weeks.  But  in  the  course  of  the  siege  Stephen 
received  a  formal  defiance  &om  the  Earl,  and  the  news  that  fifteen  or 
sixteen  of  the  strongest  castles  in  the  kingdom  were  held  by  friends 
of  Robert  and  the  Empress.  Dover  and  Canterbury  in  tiie  east ; 
Bristol  in  the  west;  Exeter  in  Devmuhire;  Dorc^ter,  Ware- 

>  W.  Malm.,  H.  N.,  %.,  fg  14,  17.    OtdeHc,  v.,  loS. 
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ham,  and  Corfe  in  Dorset ;  Castle  Cary  and  Dunster  in  Somerset ; 
Ludlow  and  Shrewgbiu;  on  the  Welsh  marches,  were  the  chief  of 
the  rebel  strongholds;  but  there  were  others  of  less  importance. 
The  danger  was  hjdra-beaded,  and  the  ca^ure  of  a  castle  more  or 
less  made  little  difference  to  the  issue  of  the  war.  But  there  could 
be  no  doubt  where  the  head-quarters  and  main  forces  of  the 
Angevin  party  lay.  If  the  great  earldom  of  Gloucester,  with  the 
dependent  shire  of  Glamoi^an,'  could  be  sozed  for  the  King,  then 
Earl  Robert  would  lose  the  larger  half  of  his  resources,  and  minor 
strongholds  could  be  easily  reduced.  Stephen  missed  his  opportunity. 
He  failed  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Miles  the  sheriff  and  justiciar 
of  Gloucestershire,  who  next  to  Earl  Robert  was  the  most  powerful 
subject  in  the  West  and  had  been  a  faithful  servant  to  King  Henry. 
Nor  was  an  attack  made  on  Bristol  castle,  the  soutbem  outpost  of 
the  Earl  and  the  key  of  Gloucestershire.  The  King  indeed  recon- 
noitred Bristol  in  the  course  of  the  summer ;  but  concluded  that 
the  place  was  impr^nable  and  turned  away  to  pursue  his  favourite 
plan  of  attacking  scattered  fortresses  without  plan  or  method. 

As  yet  bis  of^nents  were  compelled  to  stand  on  the  defensive ;  Bitde 
their  forces  were  too  small  and  scattered  to  allow  of  offering  battle  |li52„i 
in  the  opai.     For  the  necessary  reinforcements  they  looked  to  Aug.  33, 
Scotland ;  and  in  August  King  JDavid,  encouraged  by  the  result  of  "^ 
earlier  forays,  invaded  Yorkshire  with  a  considerable  army.     So 
disotganised  was  Stephen's  administration,  so  little  had  be  con- 
sidered the  probable  movements  of  the  Scot  that,  after  six  months 
of  border  warfare,  the  northern  counties   were  still   unprepared 
against  attack.     In  dismay  and  perplexity  the  barons  of  Ibe  north 
assembled  at  York  to  discuss  tbe  situation ;  they  were  half-disposed 
to  take  whatever  terms  they  could  obtain  from  David.     Fortunately 
Archbishop  Thurvtan,  though  an  old  man  and  in  broken  health, 
showed  a   bolder  spirit  than  the  laymen.     He  appealed  to  the 
patriotism   of  the  barons,   promised  that  every  parish-priest  in 
Yorkshire  would  bring  his  flock  to  join  their  army,  and  offered 
to   accompany  them  in  a  Utter  nnce   he  could   no  longer  ride. 
While  the  debate  was  still  in  progress  the  confidence  of  the  barons 
was  restored  by  the  arrival  of  Bernard  de  Balliol  bringmg  the 
King's  commission  to  act  as  their  commander,     ^ey  set  out  to 

n  Olamotgw)  tee  Cart,  OIohcmC,  ii,. 
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repel  the  inToder,  taking  with  them  the  btum^s  of  the  patron 
saints  of  York,  Beveriey,  and  Ripon  which  th^  hung  from  a  mast 
set  upright  on  a  car  and  surmounted  by  the  Host  in  a  silver  shrine. 
In  a  level  plain  two  miks  beyond  Northallerton  they  found  the 
Scottish  host  prepared  for  battle.  After  a  brief  halt  for  delibera- 
tion they  took  an  oath  to  stand  by  one  another  to  the  death ;  Ralph 
Nowel,  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  who  had  come  with  them  in  Tburstan's 
stead,  bade  them  remember  the  valour  of  their  Norman  ancestors 
and  acquit  themeelves  like  men.  They  drew  up  their  army  with 
care  and  skilL  The  Standard  was  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  boat ; 
round  it  were  grouped  the  elder  knights  on  horseback ;  the  parochial 
levies  were  rau-shalled  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear.  The  younger 
knights,  forsaking  the  usual  Norman  tactics,  dismounted  and  took 
up  their  position  on  foot  before  the  Standard ;  their  line  was  inter- 
spersed with  clumps  of  archins.  It  was  the  desire  of  King  David 
to  adopt  a  simitar  formation,  placing  his  archers  and  best  knights 
in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  But  the  moi  of  Galloway,  the  most 
unruly  elem^it  in  his  motley  host,  claimed  the  vanguard  as  their 
privil^e,  and  boasted  that  they  would  go  further  with  bare  Incasts 
than  any  of  the  King's  French  minions  in  their  armour.  Fearing 
to  revive  the  old  feud  of  Celt  and  Norman,  the  King  let  the  Gal- 
w^ians  have  their  way ;  the  knights,  undertbeoommand  ofhimself 
and  his  son,  marched  to  the  attack  in  the  second  line  and  rearguard ; 
a  mob  of  bare-l^^ed  Highlanders  hovered  on  the  flanks  to  right 
and  left.  The  Galw^;ians  diaiged  farioualy  shouting  "Albanl 
Alban ! " ;  but  they  were  unprepared  for  the  volleys  of  English 
arrows  which,  in  tiie  words  of  an  English  narrator,  "  buzzed  like 
bees  and  flew  like  rain " ;  nor  could  their  light  spears  and  swords 
make  any  impression  on  the  mail  of  the  opposing  kni^ts.  Prince 
Henry,  by  a  flank  attack,  did  some  execution  among  the  parochial 
levies  on  the  English  side,  but  this  diversion  came  too  lat&  The 
Galwegians,  having  lost  tlieir  chief^  fled  as  precipitately  as  they  had 
advaneed,  sweeping  away  the  King  and  his  "battle"  with  them. 
David  made  a  desperate  effort  to  stay  the  rout,  but  could  only  rally 
a  sufficient  force  to  ensure  himself  an  unmolested  and  deUberate 
retreat.*    little  as  the  King  of  England  had  done  to  help  his 

'  Tbe  Battle  of  tbe  SUndard  is  moM  fiilty  detcribed  by  Ailccd  of  Rievaux,  Dt 
Bello  Standardi  (ed.  How^tt),  Richard  of  Hexham  (ed.  Howlett)  and  HcDiy  of 
Huntingdon.    See  alw  Oman,  Art  of  War,  &„  p.  387. 
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anpfwrtera  the  victory  was  for  the  moment  of  great  service  to  his 
caaae.  It  had  deprived  the  rebels  of  their  chief  ally.  In  the 
following  year,  after  his  kingdom  had  been  raided,  David  was  glad 
to  sign  a  peace  (April  9,  1139).  But  the  terms  which  he  obtained 
from  Ste[jien  were  almost  as  favoaraUe  as  if  the  Ei^lish  had  been 
the  defeated  party.  Stephen  conferred  upon  Prince  Henry  the 
whole  of  Northumberland  except  the  castles  of  Bamborough  and 
Newcastle ;  the  only  equivalent  which  the  English  King  demanded 
was  a  contingent  from  Scotland  to  help  him  in  his  wai&re  with  the 
English  rebels.^ 

Scarcely  kad  the  danger  Iron  Scotland  been  averted  before  The 
Stephen  provoked  a  contest  with  more  formidable  enemies.  'His  sf^phen" 
power  hung  upon  the  favour  of  the  Churchy  To  his  brother,  the  '^}°  '^e 
Bishop  of  WindMflter,  be  owed  the  general  recognition  of  his  1,39 
claim ;  (^  the  Pope  be  waa  indebted  for  a  verdict  which  had  deprived 
Matilda  of  her  strongest  plea.  Is  matters  of  administration  he 
lelied  cstirely  upon  the  clerical  servants  of  Henry  X  'I^e  most 
important  of  titese  belonged  to  one  and  the  some  family,  to  that  of 
Roger  Bishop  of  Sabsbury,  who  had  been  the  late  King's  Treasurer 
and  chief  minister.  THie  bishop  had  declined  to  accept  a  definite 
office  in  the  Curia  of  Stephen ;  but  he  was  still  a  valued  coun- 
sellor ;  Stephen  had  been  heard  to  say  that  if  Roger  demanded  half 
of  the  kingdom  be  should  have  it  as  long  as  the  times  remained 
unsettled.^  A  son  and  namesake  of  the  bishop,  Roger  le  Poer, 
was  in  posseauoa  of  the  Chancellorriup  ;  one  nephew,  N%el  Bishop 
of  Ely,  controlled  the  Treaswy ;  a  second,  Alexander  of  Lincohi, 
tiMnigh  not  mentioned  as  hoklhig  any  office,  enjoy«d  high  influence 
at  ccMirt  Nothing  conld  exceed  the  arrogance  of  the  kinsmen. 
Ifishop  Roger  issued  writs  "on  the  king's  part  aod  my  own,"  as 
though  considering  himself  a  coadjutor,  sot  a  servant  of  the  King ; 
his  pretensions  were  bitterly  resented  by  the  Beaumonts  and  other 
lay  barons  who  as[»ced  to  a  share  of  Stephen's  foraur.  The 
ministers,  aware  of  the  jealousies  to  which  they  were  exposed,  began 

'  Bromton  (Twygden,  975)  say*  that  Heniy  received  Northumberland  in  exchange 
for  Northainpton  and  Huntingdon.  The  anthoiity  n  a  poor  one  but  it  would  make 
the  treaty  more  intalligiWe ;  and  the  lateEl  charter  BfaowinR  a  connectien  betwceo 
Henry  and  Northampton  is  dated  1136  (Lawiie,  Early  Scelhih  Ckarters,  p.  SS).  On 
the  otbec  hand  Henry  issues  a  charter  at  Huntingdon  in  1:45  {ibid.,  p.  13S),  which 
toggeats  that  he  had  still  a  connection  with  that  Honoor. 

■  For  the  position  of  Bishop  Roger  under  Stephen  *«e  Round,  A  ndfU  CMarUn, 
p.  38.     Samrn  Ckmttrt,  p.  7.    W.  Halm.,  H.  N.,  gg  34-5,  3a. 
11 
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to  fortify  their  castles,  to  increase  the  oumbets  of  their  retinues, 
and  otherwise  to  puisue  a  line  of  conduct  which  their  friends 
termed  common  prudence  and  their  enemies  coospirscy.  The  King 
saw  fit  to  take  the  unfavourable  point  of  view,*  A  Great  Council, 
held  on  June  24th,  11S9,  at  Oxford,  supplied  him  with  a  sufficient 
pretext  for  disanning  them.  The  proceedings  were  opportunely 
disturbed  by  a  brawl  which  broke  out  between  the  trains  of  Bishop 
Roger  and  the  Eaxi  of  Richmond.  (Stephen  assumed  without  in- 
vestigation that  the  bishop  was  to  blame ;  and  proceeded  to  demand 
that  every  member  of  the  offending  family  should  surroider  the 
castles  which  he  heldy  The  demand  was  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  both  of  Normandy  and  England.  The  Crown  had  a  right  to 
garrison  all  castles  in  a  time  of  pubHc  danger.  But  the  fatten 
ministers  refused  to  surrender  their  only  safeguards  against  private 
animosity  and  public  justice.  Their  arrest  was  instantly  com- 
manded, and  only  Ale^under  of  Lincoln  forestalled  the  execution 
of  the  decree  by  flight.  He  escaped  to  Devizes,  the  strongest  of 
his  uncle's  castles,  and  made  bis  [reparations  for  an  obstinate 
defence.  But  the  King  retaliated  witii  vigorous  measures.  He 
Inoufj^t  his  captives  before  the  walls  of  Devizes,  and  threatened 
to  hang  Roger  le  Poer  unless  the  garrison  capitulated ;  the  old 
bishop  only  induced  his  master  to  postpone  the  execution  of 
this  threat  by  taking  an  oath  that  he  would  abstain  from  food 
and  drink  until  the  castle  was  surrendered.'  For  three  days  the 
garrison  remained  obdurate  and  the  starving  bishop  kept  his  oath. 
At  length  his  mistress,  Maud  of  Ramsbuiy,  who  was  in  the  castle, 
insisted  on  surrender.  The  other  castles  of  the  &mily  were  given 
op  without  more  ado,  and  the  owners  were  allowed  to  depart  in 
peace  and  ignominy.  But  Alexander  of  Lincoln,  as  having  made 
open  war  upon  his  sovereign,  forfeited  the  tempoialties  of  his  see. 
The  The  King's  precautions  had  been  taken  by  means  of  proceedings 

^f^^'     which,  thoog^  more  than  a  little  grotesque,  were  wholly  justifiable, 
cbeater,     and  even  warranted  by  the  letter  of  law.     He  had  grounds  for 
Aug.,ii39gygpgp(£^g  ^g  bishops'  loyalty;    he  demanded  the  securities  to 
wltich  he  was  legally  entitled ;  he  used  force  when  those  securities 
were  withheld,  but  after  he  had  obtained  them  stayed  his  hand. 

'On  the  causes  of  the  quanel  see  Hen.  Huot.,  p.365.    Outa,  p.  46.    Cont.  Ploi, 
^ig.,  tM.  113s.    W.  Malm.,  H.  N.,  jg  19.  »>■    Otdetic,  v.,  119. 
■  ^  the  Cont.  Fkw.  Wig. 
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llie  case  looked  otherwise  to  his  contemporariet.  He  had  offered 
violence  to  ecclesiastical  persons,  whom  be  sbovdd  have  been  con- 
tent with  citing  before  a  church-cotirt.  He  had  threatened  to 
bang  one  man,  he  had  half-starved  another,  who,  even  if  guilty  of 
the  blackest  treason,  ^ould  have  been  tmbjected  to  none  but  spiri- 
tual penalties.  Ste|Aen's  warmest  friends  were  perplexed  to  find  ex- 
cuses for  his  conduct  The  scripture,  "  Touch  not  mine  anointed ! " 
was  freely  quoted  and  as  freely  interpreted  to  prove  the  King  a 
criminaL  The  original  oSence  was  a^ravated  by  bis  treatment 
of  tbe  see  of  Lincohi ;  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  making 
grants  from  tbe  lands  of  which  Alexander  bad  been  deprived ; '  but 
it  was  an  admitted  principle  of  justice  that  tbe  see  ought  not  to 
suffer  for  tbe  offences  of  tbe  individual  bishop.  It  was  unfortun- 
ate for  Stephen  that  bis  own  choice  had  placed  him,  in  such 
questions,  at  tbe  merey  of  a  ngoroue  judge.  Aft«r  conferring 
the  see  of  Canterbury  on  Theobald  of  Bee  (11S8),  he  bad  consoled 
the  disappointed  ambition  of  Henry  of  Winchester  by  allowing 
him  to  receive  tbe  legatine  commission  which  would  more  properly 
have  gone  to  the  new  Archbishop.  Thus  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
became,  for  practical  purposes,  the  head  of  the  Eoglidi  Chureb 
while  he  was  still  smarting  from  the  disappointment  of  bis  fiuitless 
cuididature.  Always  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  order  he  was 
now  stimulated  by  reamtment.  He  determined  to  deal  strictly 
with  his  erring  brother ;  and,  shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  bishops, 
Stephen  was  cited  before  a  le^tine  Council  to  explain  his  violation 
of  church  privilc^.  ^Ilie  assembly  met  at  Winchester  on  August 
29th ;  the  legate  presided,  and  tbe  Primate,  whose  promotion  was 
the  secret  cause  of  the  proceedings,  lent  them  the  sanction  of 
his  presence.  It  is  interesting  to  conjecture  how  the  Conqueror 
or  Henry  Beauderk  would  have  treated  such  a  summons.  Stephen 
was  too  weak,  the  support  of  the  Church  was  too  sorely  needed 
by  his  cause,  for  a  denial  of  the  Council's  jurisdiction  to  be  possible. 
He  refused  to  stand  tn  person  at  tbe  bar ;  but  he  came  to  Win- 
chester and  allowed  his  case  to  be  argued  by  attorney.  The 
l^ate,  speaking  in  the  name  of  Rome,  opened  the  Council  with 
an  uncompromising  indictment  of  his  brother's  conduct.  Stephen 
bad  sinned  against  tbe  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church,  to  whose 
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&Tour  and  support  he  owed  the  royal  dignttj ;  and  if  there  were 
no  other  way  of  procuring  reparatioo  for  the  bi^ops  he  should 
be  excommunicated.  Stephen's  representativea  put  in  the  plea, 
which  bad  already  done  good  serrice  od  similar  occasions,  that 
their  master  bad  arrested  not  a  bishop  but  a  treacherous  minister. 
But  the  clergy  were  now  for  the  lirst  time  at  liberty  to  express 
their  opinion  of  this  ingenious  a^ument.  Under  no  circumstances, 
the  King  was  told,  could  a  bishop  be  tried  except  by  a  tribunal 
of  ecclesiastics  and  the  canon  law.  To  this  Steplien  replied  with 
perfect  justice  that  he  had  not  put  the  bishops  on  their  trial ; 
he  had  merely  required  the  keys  of  their  castles  to  which  he  was 
entitled  whether  they  were  innocent  or  guilty.  With  a.  momeo- 
taiy  flash  of  spirit  he  sent  word  to  the  Council  that  he  appealed 
to  Rome  against  any  sentence  which  tbey  mig^t  pass  upon  him, 
and  that  any  of  their  number  who  left  the  kingdom  without  licaice 
would  find  it  easi^  to  go  than  to  return.  Tbe  ground  was  cut 
from  und^  the  feet  of  the  clergy.  Any  further  |m>ceedings  on 
their  part  vere  useless  in  faee  of  the  appeal ;  and  the  King  was 
plainly  resolved  to  prevent  them  from  statii^  their  side  a{  the 
case  at  Borne.  They  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  some 
vague  promises  of  reparation,  which  Stephen  had  no  intention  of 
fulfilling. 
Matilda  But  Stephen's  victory  was  dearly  purohased.     No  time  could 

S''^  j"*  have  been  less  suitable  for  a  quarrel  with  the  clet^y ;  it  was  the  very 
Sept.,  '  moment  when  the  plans  <^  the  Empress  and  Earl  Robert  became 
"S3  ripe  for  execution.  Soon  after  the  separation  of  the  Council  the 
King  was  informed  that  the  exiled  Baldwin  de  Redvers  had  landed  at 
Warduun  and  had  seized  Corfe  Castle ;  and  that  William  de  Mohun 
had  fortified  Dunster,  the  strongest  place  in  North  Somerset,  on 
the  Empress's  bdialf  By  a  rapid  march  and  assault  the  King 
succeeded  in  terrifying  Mohun;  but  be  was  called  away  iit>m 
the  siege  of  Code  by  the  news  that  Matilda  was  expected  in  the 
east.  He  b^;an  to  secure  the  ports  and  coasts  against  an  invasion 
but  left  this  work  also  half-completed  upon  learning  that  the 
castellan  of  Marlborough  had  b^un  to  bum  and  pillage  in  Matilda's 
name.  While  Stephen  was  still  at  Marlborou^  the  Empress  landed 
in  the  south,  accompanied  by  her  broths  Robert  and  140  knights.* 
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The  earl  with  a  handful  of  follow^v  rode  off  to  assume  the 
comnand  of  Bristol  and  ihe  westem  rebels;  the  Empress  took  up 
her  abode  at  Arundel  Castle,  with  tiie  Queen-dowager  Adelude, 
whose  husband  William  of  Albini  was  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
Anjcu. 

Civil  war  was  imminent,  but  not  jet  unavoidable  The  rebels 
actually  in  the  field  were  few ;  the  intending  rebels  were  widely 
disposed  and  imperfectiy  prepared.  1^  majority  of  the  barons 
bad  still  to  dioose  a  side;  and  their  attitude  for  the  future  de- 
pended upon  the  im^vewion  which  St^ihen  created  in  ths  present 
llutt  be  was  brave  all  men  knew ;  that  his  resources  were  superior  to 
those  of  the  Empress  seemed  more  than  probable.  But  the  real 
doubt  was  whether  he  had  the  ability  to  strike  direwd  blows  and  to 
press  the  advantages  which  (rffered.  Stephen  hastened  from  Marl- 
boroagb  to  Arundel;  he  found  the  Queen-dowager  alarmed  at  her 
own  temoity  and  inclined  to  sacri6ce  her  guest ;  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  he  had  acc^ited  the  oppcatunity  of  securing  Matilda's 
petBon,  his  cause  both  in  England  and  in  Normandy  might  have  been 
retrieved.  He  threw  away  his  advantage  by  allowing  the  Empress 
a  safe-conduct  to  rejoin  her  Invtfaer.  It  was  a  conceaskm  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  tbe  new  fashioned  code  of  chivalry,  and  Stephen  was 
always  man  of  a  knight  than  a  statennao.  But  we  are  told  that 
be  followed  on  this  occasion  the  advice  of  Bishop  Henry,  who 
represented  to  him  that  it  was  best  to  let  his  opponents  concentrate 
and  tiien  crush  them  at  one  blow.  If  the  bi^op  really  gave  this 
counsel  he  can  hardly  be  acquitted  of  bad  faith ;  and  later  events 
suggest  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  accelerate  his  brother's  fall' 
For  the  jaeeent  be  gave  Stephen  his  nominal  support,  and  was  the 
only  EngHsh  bishop  to  do  so.*  The  rest  either  declared  openly 
fiH-  Matilda  or  waited  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of  defection 
firom  h«- rival 

Meanwhile  the  west  was  secured  for  the  Angevin  side.  Miles 
of  Gloucester  threw  off  the  mask,  received  the  Empress  in  his  city, 

"  ateiuc  Octotwi "  and  "  ante  festuin  S.  Petii  ad  Vinculi,  Kal.  Aug."  Of  tfaew  one 
must  be  an  interpolation ;  the  Ibimer  ia  probably  the  genuine  reading,  u  being  the 
nearer  of  the  two  to  MalmcBbiuy'i  date,  and  alio  mote  coiuistent  with  Che  course 
of  events.  Mr.  Roupd  teiains  the  second  date,  Aug.  i,  and  lelects  that  of  Molmefr- 
bnry.     Bnt  cf.  RCsrier,  p.  343.    Orderic  (v.,  lai)  Mys  thai  the  Empreu  landed  in  the 

>  Gervate,  i.,  109.        •0«ia,  p.  57,    W.  Molmetb.,  H.  N.,  g  37, 
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The  and  placed  at  her  disposal  the  shires  which  he  controlled'     Earl 

of  ^'**'  Robert  sacked  the  city  of  Worcester  and  burned  it  to  the  ground ; 
Angevin  Hereford  was  cultured  and  became  the  northern  outpost  of  Angevin 
^  influence ;  the  revolt  of  Brian  of  Wallingford  gave  the  Empress  an 
advanced  posiljon  in  the  heart  of  Stephen's  country,  and  served  as  a 
base  for  raids  which  left  bioad  tracts  of  the  Thames  valley  waste 
and  ruined.  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  the  south-wefltem  shires,  formed  a 
debatable  land  in  which  castle  warred  on  castle,  and  now  one  party 
now  the  other  gained  the  upper  hand.  Those  parts  of  England 
were  the  most  fortunate  which  held  aloof  under  independent  rulen. 
lyestmoieland  and  Cumberland  formed  a  part  of  David's  kingdom ; 
his  son  Henry  ruled  Northumberland  under  the  title  of  an  English 
earl  but  with  no  intention  of  fulfilling  his  feudal  obligations.^  On 
the  marches  of  North  Wales  the  Earl  of  Chester  maintained  a 
neutral  attitude,  intriguing  with  both  parties,  but  allowing  neither 
to  meddle  in  his  sphere  of  influence.  There  remained  to  Stephen 
the  nominal  posseeaon  of  the  midlands,  the  east,  and  the  south-east. 
Here  he  maintained  his  sherifls  and  attempted  to  do  justice  under 
the  accustomed  forms.  But  in  the  count^  north  of  the  Tluunes 
and  m  East  Anglia  the  peace  depended  on  the  good  will  or  self- 
interest  of  local  magnates,  who  protected  their  tenantry  with  the 
strong  hand,  hut  with  incomplete  success.  Both  claimants  found 
themselves  obliged  to  make  any  grant  of  privilege  which  was 
demanded  by  a  wavering  supporter.  Lands  and  titles,  rights  of 
justice,  rights  of  coinage,  rights  of  castle-building,v  the  offices  of 
sheriff  and  justiciar,  were  granted  without  stint  or  limitatiiML  Itie 
more  unscrupulous  and  fiar>sighted  barons  passed  from  one  court 
to  the  other,  inviting  Stephen  to  outbid  the  Empress,  and  carrying 
back  the  ofiers  of  Stephen  to  be  «}nfirme(i  and  extended  by  his 
rival  Otb^«  usurped  as  much  of  jurisdiction  and  of  royal  demesne 
as  they  thought  that  they  could  hold  with  the  strong  hand,  and 
founded  local  tyrannies  with  no  better  title  than  that  conferred  by 
!  an  impregnable  keep  and  a  mercenaiy  retinue. 
I  'Vbe  state  to  which  less-favoured  districts  were  reduced  is 
described  by  more  than  one  contemporaiy ;  and,  when  all  allow- 

■  The  Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  gives  two  accounta  of  Miles'  defection,  one  in  113S,  the 
other  in  1139.  But  Miles  was  on  the  wde  of  Stephen  as  late  u  Aagutt,  113S 
fRound,  G.  df  M.,  p.  aSs). 

■  Lawiie,  Early  Scottish  Charttrs,  Nob.  cxxiii.-cxl.  and  the  editor's  notes.  No. 
cxxxviii.  tbowt  that  the  power  of  David  extended  to  the  Ribblc 
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ance  baa  been  made  for  the  natural  ezaf^eration  by  wliich  each  The 
writer  attributed  to  the  whole  country  the  evils  that  he  saw  in^"J''"*f 
his  immediate  neighboorhood,  there  remains  a  terrible  {ucture  of  Anuchy 
rapine^  cruelty,  and  wanton  inaolecce.  They  forced  the  folk  to 
build  them  castles,  aays  the  last  of  the  writers  of  the  English 
Chronicle ;  and  when  the  castles  were  finished  they  filled  them  with 
devils  and  evil  men.  They  took  those  whom  they  suspected  to 
have  any  goods^  both  men  and  women,  by  night  and  day,  and  put 
them  in  prison  for  their  gold  and  silver,  and  tortured  them  with 
paiuB  unspeakable.  Some  they  bung  up  by  the  feet  and  smoked 
them  with  foul  smoke ;  some  by  their  thumbs  or  by  the  head,  uid 
they  hung  burning  things  on  their  feet.  About  the  heads  of  some 
they  put  a  knotted  string  which  they  twisted  till  it  went  into  the 
brain.  Others  they  put  in  a  chest  that  was  dimt  and  narrow  and 
not  deep^  and  they  put  sharp  stones  in  it  and  crushed  the  man 
therein.  They  were  ccmtinually  levying  an  exaction  from  the 
townships  that  was  called  Tenserie,  and  when  the  wretched  folk 
bad  no  more  to  give,  then  plundered  they  and  burned  the  town- 
ships. '*  Well  mightest  thou  walk  a  whole  day's  faring  nor  ever  find 
a  man  inhabiting  a  township  or  tilled  lands."  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  fen-lands  in  which  for  many  months  Geoffi?ey  de  Mande- 
ville,  the  worst  of  the  King's  adherents,  maintained  a  rebel  army  by 
ferocious  ravages.  Tlie  state  of  the  west  country  is  described  by  a 
clerk  of  Windiester,  the  biographer  of  Stephen.  Some  men,  he 
says,  left  their  homes  and  fied  to  distant  regiona  Others  built 
themselves  a  hut  of  wattle-wtn-k  in  the  shadow  of  a  church  and 
passed  their  days  in  fear  and  anguish.  They  ate  the  fiesh  of  dogs 
and  horses ;  they  ate  raw  herbs  and  roots.  In  some  places  they 
died  in  herds  of  famine ;  in  others  the  harvest  rotted  in  the  fields 
because  the  farmers  had  perished  or  were  fled.  Some  of  the 
miscreants  to  whom  this  state  of  things  was  due  are  mentioned  by 
name ;  in  Durham  the  Scotsman  William  Comyn,  whom  David  had 
thrust  into  the  see ;  in  Yorkshire  William  of  Au  m&le ;  in  the  fens 
Gieofirey  de  Mandeville ;  at  Devizes  Robert  FitzHubert ;  at  Crick- 
lade  William  of  Dover  and  Philip  of  Gloucester ;  at  Bristol  Philip 
Gay ;  and  respecting  each  th^e  is  the  same  tale  of  tenseries,  kid- 
napping, tortures,  devastation.  The  evidence  of  the  chroniclers  is 
confirmed  by  the  earliest  Pipe  Roll  of  the  succeeding  reign.  In 
1156)  four  years  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  sjid  eight  years  after 
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the  close  of  smoua  campaigning,  the  Exchequer  was  Btill  remittii^^ 
Dan^eld  on  account  of  waste ;  and  even  in  shires  which  are  not 
known  to  have  been  exceptionally  harried  we  find  that  the  re- 
missions bear  a  substantial  proportira  to  the  total  due.  The  waste 
was  rapidly  reatored  to  [Hosperity ;  by  the  ei^th  year  of  Henry  II. 
it  had  piacticaUy  ceaaed  to  figure  in  the  acoouats  of  the  Ex- 
diequer.  IVom  this  we  may  conclude  that  in  1146  the  desolation 
'  of  the  west,  the  lliames  valle;,  and  certain  midland  dunes,  was 
.  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  hi^y-wiought  descriptions  of  our 
witnesses.'  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Kent  and  Sussex,  escaped  more 
li^tly  tliaD  the  other  shires,  although  even  in  the  south-east  the 
Flemish  mercenaries  of  Stephen  earned  themselves  an  evil  name. 
.  But  everywhere  there  was  the  same  paralysing  and  hopeless  sense 
of  insecurity,  worse  in  its  effects  upon  national  welfare  than  physical 
pam,  the  loss  of  wealth,  or  Uie  passionate  resentment  of  the  de- 
I  spoiled  worker  against  the  predatory  drone. 
The  Early  in  1141  events  were  Inought  to  a  head  by  an  unexpected 

L?,^otof  outbreak  in  the  eastern  midlands.  ITie  Eari  of  Chester  had  long 
1141  cherished  the  hope  of  recovning  the  Honour  of  Carlisle,  which  his 
&tber  had  been  forced  by  Henry  I.  to  surrender  upon  succeeding  to 
Chester;  and  which  Stephea  had  granted  in  11S6  to  Prince  Henry 
of  Scotland.  Having  failed,  first  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  Prince, 
and  afterwards  in  overtures  to  Stephen  for  help  to  conquer  Carlisle 
by  force  of  arms,  the  earl  threw  in  his  lot  with  his  half-brother 
William  of  Roumaie,  who,  though  recently  created  Earl  of  Lincoln 
by  the  King,  was  aggrieved  Hut  he  had  not  also  obtained  the 
custody  of  Lincoln  castle,  whicii  he  claimed  as  of  hereditary  right. 
The  two  conqiiTat(H«  kept  up  the  mask  of  friendship  till  the  last. 
Sto[dien  was  their  gueit  at  Lincoln  shortly  before  the  mid-winter 
of  1140;  as  soon  as  he  tomed  southward  to  keep  his  Christmas 
court  at  London,  they  inaugurated  their  revolt  by  seizing  the 
castle.  It  b  an  instxudive  comment  on  the  currait  ideas  of 
political  obligation  that  their  guilt  was  held  to  lie,  not  so  mudi  in 
theb:  defection  from  the  lawful  King,  as  in  their  omission  to  send 
him  a  message  of  defiance.  Rebetlion  had  ceased  to  be  a  crime,  and 
all  the  earls  of  the  northern  counties,  eroi  those  who  owed  their 
dignity  to  Ste^^en,  began  to  waver  in  their  allegiance.     The  King 
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returned  without  delay  and  laid  liege  to  linooln  ca«t)e ;  but  t^ 
feudal  cantiogKits  which  gathered  at  hia  Mimmoiis  were  lamentably 
small ;  even  with  the  help  of  the  Breton  aod  Fleming  mercenaries 
whom  he  farou^t,  he  had  no  hope  of  succeeding  except  by  a 
blockade.  Meanwhile  the  Earl  of  Chaster  had  gone  to  the  west 
in  search  of  help;  and,  on  Fehmary  2,  a  great  host  led  by  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester  appeared  under  the  waLb  of  Lincoln.  Stephen's 
advisen  u^ed  him  to  remain  within  the  city  until  reinforcementB 
should  aniTe ;  but  be  insiBted  on  delivering  a  pitched  battle  with 
his  infericn'  fnces.  Defeat  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  His  feudal 
levies  broke  at  the  first  diarge;  the  foreign  moroenaries  forsook 
him  when  they  saw  his  CnrhuMs  trembling  in  the  balance.  Deserted 
and  surrounded  the  King  would  neither  fly  nor  jrield.  A  dtJeen  of 
Lincoln  handed  him  a  Dani^  axe ;  with  this  he  kept  his  enemies 
at  bay  until  it  was  shattered  in  his  hand.  Then,  as  he  still  fought 
on  with  his  two-handed  sword,  a  stone  buried  from  behind  felled 
him,  and  be  was  overpowered  With  his  capture  tiie  battle,  and 
to  all  appearance  his  re%n,  were  at  an  end.  Hie  loss  of  life  on 
^ther  side  was  small.  Not  more  than  a  hundred  knights  were 
killed,  "Hie  dtizens  of  Lincoln,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
Stephen,  were  the  chief  sufferers ;  many  of  them  were  drowned  in 
the  Witham  as  they  attempted  to  r^ain  the  walb ;  the  rest  were 
hunted  down  and  massacred  "  like  sheep "  by  the  mounted  men- 
at^rms.' 

Stephen  was  taken  &om  Linooln  to  Bristol  castle  where  he  was  Matilda 
not  only  k^  under  the  strictest   gutud,  but  even  loaded  '"thjj^^. 
chains,  either  as  an  additional  humiliation  or  to  increase  the  difli-  the  Ctagy 
culty  of  escape.     His  cause  collapsed  without  a  further  effort ;  his 
Bupparters  submitted  to  the  Empress  with  an  alacrity  which  sug- 
gests that  they  had  for  some  time  been  weary  of  a  losing  cause ; 
David   of  Scotland  set  the   example,   well   content   to  hold   the 
northern  shires  from  a  sovereign  who  was  his  kinswoman.     The 
Normans,  abandoning  all  hope  of  Stephen's  restoration,  offered  the 
Dudiy  for  the  second  time  to  his  brother ;  and  Theobald,  althou^ 
no  longer  to  be  tempted  by  the  bait,  thou^t  he  could  not  help 
Stephen  better  than  by  asking  that  the  King  should   be  released 
in  exchange  for  the  sunender  of  \he  Dudiy.     No  doubt  the  ofier 

1  The  bcBt  accounts  ue  in  W.  Holmeab.,  H.  N.,  ^  38  ff.    John  of  Hexham, 
§  13.     Hen.  Ham  ,  pp.  168  ff.    Ordetic,  v.,  137.     Qnta,  70  ff. 
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would  have  been  accepted  by  Geoflrey  of  Anjou  if  it  liad  not  been 
coupled  with  a  stipulation  that  Theobald  should  have  Touraine  as 
a  compensation  for  his  claims ;  but  this  condition  was  enough  to 
prevent  the  negotiations  from  going  further.  Normandy  had  still 
to  be  conquered  by  the  House  of  Anjou ;  but  in  England  Kent 
was  the  only  district  which  held  out  for  Stejdten.  Here  his  Queen, 
Matilda  of  Boulogne  and  William  of  Ypr^  the  captun  of  his  mer- 
cenaries, were  endeaTOuring  to  collect  a  new  army ;  but  their  efforts 
were  frustrated  by  the  defection  of  the  legate  and  the  Church. 
Heniy  of  Winchester,  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  brother's  capture, 
allowed  Matilda  to  enter  the  ancient  capital  of  Wessez  in  triumph, 
and  placed  all  his  influence  at  ber  disposal  on  c<mdition  that  he 
should  have  the  first  place  in  her  counsels  and  the  control  of  all 
ecclesiastical  patronage.'  Five  weeks  later  he  summoned  a  council 
of  the  clergy  to  ratify  his  promises.  The  assembly  met  at  Win- 
cluster  and,  on  the  first  day  of  the  proceedings  (April  7),  debated 
with  closed  doors ;  on  the  morrow  the  l^ate  in  a  public  oration 
signified  their  decision  to  the  people.  Hie  deigy,  he  said,  had  been 
justified  in  crowning  Stephen,  for  Matilda  had  delayed  unreason- 
ably before  coming  to  assert  her  title.  But  Stephen  had  broken 
the  promises  on  which  he  was  elected.  He  had  im[Kisoned  bishops, 
he  had  otherwise  oppressed  the  church ;  he  had  not  given  to  the 
realm  the  good  peace  which  he  promised  at  his  coronation.  There- 
fore the  clergy,  to  whom  it  specially  ^pertained  to  elect  and 
consecrate  a  sovereign,  had  transferred  their  ail^iance  to  the 
Empress.'  In  vain  a  deputation  of  the  Londoners  protested 
against  this  resolution  and  demanded  the  release  of  Stepdien.  They 
were  told  that  their  trust  in  Stephen  was  misplaced  and  dismissed 

■  Gata,  75.     W.  Halm.,  H.  N.,  1 43.     Matilda's  chartei  to  Glutonbuiy,  Monasti- 

|ixin,  i.,  44.     Round,  G.  dt  M.,  p.  57. 

I        ■  Nouing  in  the  tluiM  of  a  popular  election  can  be  proved  bom  the  aathoritiee. 

iHatilda  was  proclaimed  Lady  of  England  at  Winchester  by  the  Bishop  on  March 

'3  (W.  Malm.).    This  was  a  personal  transaction :  the  Bishop  spoke  (be  nimself  and 

'nil  personal  adherents.  The  election  of  April  7-8  was  made  by  a  purely  clerical 
assembly,  ai  described  above.    The  significance  of  the  title  Dominus,  Domina,  is 

Idiscuaaed  by  Round,  O.  dt  It.,  pp.  67-73,  ^'"'  ''y  Russlei,  p.  424.  It  appeals  to  have 
been  home  by  the  lawful  snccesBor  before  coronation.    It  was  so  used  by  Richard 

I  and  by  John.  There  ia  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  was  only  assumed  after 
election  and  denoted  an  elective  title.  Still  leas  reason  ia  there  for  supposing  that 
it  means  "  Regent ".  The  instance  ^riiich  Di.  ROatler  quotes  for  tbia  theory  is  con- 
clusive against  it.  Henry  PitzEmpress  was  recognised  by  Stephen  as  "  Dominus  " 
in  115a;  l>ut  Henry  was  m  no  sense  Regent;  this  is  proved  by  bis  convention  with 
Stephen,  Fotirra,  >.,  p.  iS. 
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without  farther  ceremony.  In  two  months  time  the  Londoners 
repented  of  their  loyalty  and  Matilda  was  able  to  take  up  her 
residence  at  Westminster  (c.  Jane  80). 

But  already  her  own  fauHs  of  character  had  audermined  the  Mstilda'i 
foundations  of  her  power.  We  are  assared  by  the  panegyrist  of lariw^" 
Henry  of  Winchester  that  the  bishop's  sabmission  to  Matilda  was 
a  feij^>ed  one,  made  in  the  interests  of  his  brother.  It  eeems  more 
likely  that  he  was  estranged  by  the  harshness  with  which  the 
Empress  proceeded  against  the  friends  of  the  bHea  king.  Those 
who  had  ofleied  their  subnussion  met  with  a  cold  rec^ition  at  her 
court.  The  grants  of  Stephen  whether  to  laymen  or  religious 
houses,  were  indiscriminately  cancelled ;  in  vain  the  le^te,  the  King 
of  Scots,  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  pleaded  for  some  show  of 
clemency.  Matilda  scarcely  deigned  to  honour  the  remonstraiices 
of  these,  her  [»incipal  supporters,  with  a  hearing.  She  showed 
herself  no  less  autoo^tic  than  her  father,  but  infinitely  less  dis- 
creet.  The  Londoners  were  the  lirst  to  show  their  resentment.  |  ^•'»-'^-*^ 
Since  the  accession  of  Stephen  their  corporate  spirit  had  developed ;  .  ij  ^^^.^.u. 
and  they  had  recently  taken  the  step,  completely  novel  in  England, , 
of  forming  a  commune,  on  the  French  pattern,  administered  by 
elective  magistrates.  The  Empress,  on  her  entry  to  the  city,  de- 
manded a  tallage  from  them,  in  spite  of  their  representations  that 
they  had  been  taxed  beyond  endurance  by  the  King ;  and  refused 
to  allow  them  any  greater  privileges  ctf  self-govemment  than  they 
had  ^oyed  in  Henry's  time.  The  trended  citizens  rang  their 
bells,  flocked  to  arms,  and  sallied  forth  to  attack  Matilda  in  h^ 
palace ;  the  Empress  and  her  suit^  who  heard  the  tumult  as  they 
were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  had  barely  time  to  procure  horses  and 
to  fly  before  the  mob  arrived  at  Westminster.  Matilda  fled  to 
Oxford,  deserted  on  the  way  by  most  of  her  following  and  in 
particular  by  the  l^ate ;  wlidle  William  of  Ypres  and  the  Queen 
took  possession  of  London  in  the  name  of  Steph«i.i 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  Empress  the  l^ate  opened  aThe  Siege 
correspondence  with  Stephen's  partisans  in  London.     The  Empress"/^!"' 
retaliated  by  a  sudden  march  on  Winchester.     She  brought  with 
her  the  King  of  Scots,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  whole  of 

■  Giila,  75.  Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  W.  Ualm.,  H.  N.,  g  4S.  Hen.  Hunt.,  275. 
Matilda's  policy,  judging  from  bei  acts,  waa  to  conciliate  by  the  most  extravagant 
grants  tbtwe  wtw  coiUd  give  militaiy  usiitance,  and  to  neglect  all  other  lapporten. 
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ber  military  strength ;  tiie  l^^te  was  obliged  to  (but  himsdf  up 
in  Wolvesey  castle,  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  city,  and  abandon  all 
else  to  her  mercy.  On  July  31st  the  Imperialists  entered  Win- 
chester, and  laid  st^e  to  Wolveeey ;  the  garriaon  ofl^red  a  stout 
resistatioe,  firing  those  parts  of  the  city  w^ich  lay  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  tbe  castle,  and  tbe  I^;ate  fied  to  entroit  the  royalists 
for  help.  They  made  a  prompt  resptmse  with  the  result  that  tbe 
army  of  tbe  Empress  found  themselves,  within  a  few  weeks,  cut  off 
from  all  supplies  nod  as  mucb  in  the  position  of  betieged  as  be- 
siegeTs.  On  September  14th  Matilda  began  a  retreat  which  tbe 
pressure  of  tbe  enemy  upon  her  rea^uerd  soon  omverted  into  a 
headlong  flight.  Ilie  Empress  herself  never  paused  until,  stra^^ied 
in  a  horse  litter  and  almost  dead  with  fatigue,  she  eoteted  the 
friendly  walls  of  Gloucester.  Her  brother  was  taken  prisoner  in 
covering  her  train  fivm  punuit,  and  Darid  of  Scotland  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  fate. 

Tbe  royalists  were  not  without  hopes  of  inducing  the  captive 
eari  to  forswear  his  sister's  cause.  He  rec«ved  the  most  tempting 
offers  while  he  lay  in  fsison,  but  refined  them  with  a  steadfastness 
which  was  all  tbe  more  temarlcable  by  contrast  with  the  shifts  and 
dtanges  of  his  fellow-barons.  Since  he  could  not  be  seduced  from 
his  loyalty  he  was  exchanged  for  tbe  King.  Tlie  Emfweas  had  no 
cbcHce  in  the  matter,  for  the  earl  was  the  one  hope  of  her  cause. 
But  tbe  King's  release  was  followed  by  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  his  partisans ;  and  tbe  clei^  consented  to  lay  aside  their  former 
quarrel  with  him.  Hw  versatile  legate  held  a  synod  at  Westminster, 
on  December  7th,  in  which  he  contrived  to  vindicate  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  treadbery,  and  tbe  King  from  the  old  chai^  of 
infringiDg  the  church's  privilege.  Letters  in  fiivour  of  Stephen  from 
Pope  Innocent  were  produced  and  read  befete  tbe  synod.  Stephen 
was  once  more  recognised  as  King,  and  tbe  supporters  of  the  Em- 
press were  threatened  with  escoromunkatioo.  Tlus  was  the  aevaiest 
check  which  ber  cause  had  yet  received ;  in  despair  she  appealed 
for  help  to  hei'  husband  Geoffrey  of  Aajou.  The  request  was 
carried  by  the  E^l  of  Gloucester.  H«  found  Geofiny  engaged  in 
tbe  more  congenial  vrork  o(  annexing  Normandy  piecemeal ;  the 
Count  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  sacrifice  his  own  objects  for  the 
s^e  of  his  wife's  crown.  The  utmost  to  which  he  would  consent 
was  that  tbeir  eldest  son,  the  young  Henry  of  Anjou,  riioold  join 
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hia  HotiMF ;  and  Gloucesttt  retuned  bnt^iine  the  bc^  with  hin. 
IIm  pieseoce  of  the  priace  in  England  made  little  diSeienoe  to  the 
pepolarity  of  his  mothers  cause ;  but  it  u  worth ji  of  notice  that 
his  stay  wa«  prolonged  for  four  yean  and  that  he  thus  receiv«d 
a  considaable  part  of  his  educatioi  frmn  En^h  teachers  and  ob 
English  soil 

Ib  Gloucester's  aheence  his  party  had  suffered  a  severe  loss.^e 
Oxford,  which  the  Enpress  had  taken  fbr  her  headquarters,  was  ^t  Puties 
surprised  hy  Stephen   in   Septemb^,   1143;   and   Matilda,  after  >&«  1143 
standing  a  si^e  of  mrae  weeks  in  the  castle  was  forced  to  make 
a  night-escape  leaviiig  th»  garrisoc  to  effect  a  surrender  as  best 
they  could.    Ilie  loss  of  this  impmtent  s4ron^old  left  the  Ai^vin 
party  without  a  chance  of  maintainiBg  themselTca  in  the  Tlianies 
valky  and  the  eaat«n  oountus.     They  fell  back  upon  the  West. 
For  the  future  ther  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  towards  seeuiing  the 
Welah  marches  and  the  sbiree  between  the  English  and  the  Bristol 
Channek ;  while  Stepdhen  divided  hie  attention  between  raida  into 
their  country   and  efforts,  sometimea   more   sad   sometimefl  less 
saccessful,  to  vefHess   treachery  and   insubordinatioii  among  his 
followers. 

The  contempt  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  own  side  is  iUus-  Geoftey 
trated  by  an  incid^t  which  passes  almost  unnoticed  by  ^^w^k*' 
chroDtcl^B.  Stephen  had  recently  procured  for  his  son  Eustace 
the  hand  of  the  princess  Constance,  the  sister  of  Louis  VII,  The 
Iside  was  brought  to  England  about  this  time  by  Matilda  of 
Boulogne.'  On  their  way  throuf^  London  they  were  af^n^hended 
by  one  of  Stqihen's  chi<^  suj^rt^fi,  Geoffirey  de  MaadeviUe,  the 
custodian  of  the  Tower.  He  allowed  the  Queen  to  depart,  but  kept 
the  princess,  with  the  intention  «f  demanding  a  ransoD^  and  was 
with  difficulty  compelled  to  give  up  his  prey.  It  was  the  crowning 
act  of  audacity  in  a  career  which  has  justfy  been  used  as  a  tyjocal 
iUustratitm  of  feudal  ambitions  and  methods  in  this,  the  goldcm  age 
of  feudalum.  Mandeville  had  inherited  considerable  territorial  in- 
fluence in  the  lattan  counties,  aad  for  that  reason  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Stephoi,  in  1140,  with  the  bribe  of  the  Eartdom  of  Essex. 

■  Mr.  Round  inicrs  Gram  the  nanative  of  Ncwbuigb  (Bk.  L,  1 11)  that  the  date  of 
this  outrage  is  to  be  fixed  in  Maidi  or  April,  1140.  But  the  languace  of  Newbargh 
— II — ■ >.__  ._  ^^  ^1^^^    j^  maat  have  baon  latei  Iban  tbelietiMlial  wbOb 
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On  the  defeat  and  capture  of  his  patron  he  had  joined  the  Empress  in 
return  for  a  confinnation  of  his  earldom  and  the  grant  of  additional 
privileges.  Matilda  made  him  custodian  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  gave  him  the  offices  of  dieriff'  and  Justiciar,  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  in  the  shire  of  Essex.  After  the  fli^t  of  the  Empress  &om 
Winchester  the  earl  returned  to  Stephen,  who  bendes  confirming 
Matilda's  grant,  added  to  it  the  offices  of  sheriff  and  justiciar  in 
London,  Middlesex,  and  Hertfordshire.  As  the  result  of  these 
transactions  Geoffrey  became  the  sole  representative  of  the  Crown, 
for  fiscal  and  judicial  purposes,  in  three  counties  and  in  the  city 
which  was  already  beginning  to  be  r^arded  as  the  capital.  But, 
still  unsatisfied,  he  sold  himself  a  second  time  to  the  Empress,  during 
her  stay  at  Oxford.  This  last  act  of  treachery  was  probably  de- 
tected when  Oxford  and  the  papers  of  Matilda  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Stephen.  Detected  it  was ;  and  the  King  for  once  proceeded  to 
make  an  example.  At  a  Great  Council  held  at  St.  AJbans  in  the 
autumn  of  1148  Abnderille,  who  had  appeared  without  any  sus- 
pi<non  of  the  evidence  against  him,  was  suddenly  arrested  as  a 
traitor ;  he  was  only  released  after  be  had  surrendered  the  Tower 
and  all  his  casties.  That  he  should  be  released  at  all  is  surprising ; 
but  Uie  same  strange  code  of  honour  which  permitted  a  vassal  to 
rebel  after  due  notice  given,  forbade  a  lord  to  seize  the  intending 
traitor  by  surprise.  Stephen  was  obliged  to  consult  the  real  or 
feigned  scruples  of  his  supporters,  although  the  mischief  consequent 
upon  indulgence  to  so  dangerous  a  conspirator  might  easily  have 
been  foreseen.  Mandeville  was  no  sooner  released  than  be  6ew  to 
arms  and  defied  the  king.  The  earl  had  at  his  command  a  small  army 
of  mercenaries  and  desperadoes ;  witib  their  aid  be  seized  Bamsey 
Abbey  and,  evicting  the  monks,  converted  it  into  a  stronghold  &om 
which  he  carried  his  depredations  fiu  and  wide.  He  sacked  the 
towns  of  Cambridge  and  St.  Ives,  and  tiie  open  country  for  miles 
round  Ramsey  was  converted  into  a  desert.  No  manor  was  safe 
from  his  tensoies;  his  men  moved  from  village  to  village  in  dis- 
guise to  mark  down  for  imprisonment  and  torture  all  who  had  the 
means  of  paying  a  ransom.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ste^dien  took  the 
field  (gainst  the  robbers.  Moving  from  fort  to  fort  among  the 
tens,  they  continually  eluded  his  pursuit ;  Muidevitle  continued 
to  be  the  pest  of  the  eastern  midlands  until  a  chance  arrow  cut 
short  his  career  iu  the  summer  of  1144.     His  cruelties  have  been 
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immoTUliBed  in  one  of  the  best  known  passages  of  the  English 
Chiomcle.  Yet  to  such  a  d^piee  had  feudalism  debased  the  moral 
standard  of  the  age  that  Manderille  found  admirers,  even  among 
men  of  religioD ;  ^  he  was  a  good  kni^t  according  to  the  standard 
of  the  day,  and  some  pity  was  felt  fior  him  when  he  died  under  the 
ban  of  excommnnication. 

The  forces  of  feudalism  were  by  no  means  crushed  with  the  Stephen'! 
fall  of  Mandeville,    Ibe  area  subject  to  the  Empress  diminished  1143-5' 
slowly  and  steadily  under  the  stress  of  Stephen's  energetic  opera- 
tions against  outlying  castles  such  as  Faningdon.     But  his  subjects 
suffered  less  from  the  raids  of  the  Angerins  than  from  the  depre* 
dations  and  the  private  wars  of  bandits  who  professed  his  cause  or 
simply  fought  for  their  own  hand.     It  was  impoosible,  in  the  face 
of  Budt  treacherous  supporters,  to  succour  Normandy.     Rouen  fell 
to  Count  Geoffirey  in  January,  1144;  the  Count  of  Flanders  and 
the  King  of  France  came  to  his  aid ;  and  Arques,  the  last  Norman 
castle  to  fly  Stephen's  banner,  surrendered  in  the  summer  of  1145. 
Hie  acquisition  of  the  Dudiy,  though  purchased  by  the  cession  of 
the  Normao  Vezin  to  King  Louis,  was  more  than  an  equiralent  to 
the  Empress  for  her  English  losses ;  and  Stephen,  none  the  wiser 
for  his  former  experiences,  chose  this  momoit  to  begin  a  new  and 
dangerous  conflict  with  the  Church.     Formerly  he  had  quarrelled  Stephen 
with  the  Innate  and  the  party  who   made  the  immunities  of  the^^^ 
cle^y  tbeir  watchword;   now  it  was  Tlieobald  and  tibe  party  of  Church 
monastic  reform   whom   he   estranged.     And  behind  these  new 
opponents  stood  not  only  the  official  head  of  Christendom,  but 
also  St.  Bernard,  who  from  his  ceil  at  Clairvaux  made  and  unmade 
Popes,  branded  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  age  as  heretics,  and 
was  able,  by  the  mere  force  of  eloquence,  to  set  the  flown  of 
French  and  Cierman  feudalism  in  motion  against  the  assailants  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

The  wave  of  religious  Ntthusiasm  which  swept  over  Europe  in 
the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  had  long  since  crossed  the 
Channel  and  invaded  England.  Years  before  Stephen's  accession 
its  eflects  had  been  seen  in  Uie  growth  of  new  religious  houses,  the 
rising  am^ance  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  general  inclination  to 
make  the  court  of  Rome  a  supreme  tribunal  for  all  cases  which 
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could  by  any  stretcb  of  logic  be  clawifiect  as  spiiituaL  St.  BenHurd 
hod  long  watched  the  English  movemeot,  in  wbidi  his  order  took 
so  prominent  a  part,  vrith  a  solicitous  eye.  He  craved  to  see  men 
of  his  own  school  in  the  high  places  of  the  English  church ;  and 
it  was  a  sore  Uow  to  him  when,  upon  the  death  of  Archbishop 
lliurstaii,  a  connection  of  the  King,  by  name  William  FitzHerbert, 
WAS  thrust  into  the  see  of  York,  for  which  the  refonnas  had  found 
a  wcorthier  candidate  in  Henry  Murdac,  the  abbot  of  the  new  house 
of  Fountains  (1141).  Theobald  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
consecration  of  the  royal  nominee.  St.  Bernard  more  than  once 
pressed  the  Papacy  to  cancel  the  election  and  nominate  Henry 
Murdac'  In  1147  the  reformers  got  their  way;  a  coundl,  held 
at  Paris  by  EugeoJus  IIL,  a  pupil  and  devoted  fbUower  of  St. 
Bernard,  declared  in  favour  of  the  Abbot  of  Fountains.  The 
King  refuted  to  accept  this  decision,  and  it  soon  cane  to  an  open 
quairel  between  himself  and  the  refomms. 

St.  Beroaid's  power  was  at  its  fae^at  This  was  the  year  of 
the  departure  of  the  Seeood  Crusade  when  Eon^  was  astounded 
at  the  spectacle  of  a  King  of  France  and  an  Emptor  naaching-  as 
allies  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  had  not  yet  learned  fr»m  their  failure 
to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  the  monitor  whom  they  obeyed.  In 
England  not  less  than  on  the  Continent  the  appeal  oi  St  Bernard 
found  a  respoBsive  echo.  A  fleet  of  160  vessels,  recruited  in  part 
from  Flanders  and  the  Rbineland,  but  mainly  from  the  south  and 
east  of  England,  gatiwred  at  Dartmouth  to  sail  for  Portugal  and 
aid  Alfonso  I.  of  Portugal  in  the  siege  of  Lisbon.  Some  of  the 
Engli^  pilgrims  were  hardy  buccaneers  from  Ssntbampton,  Has- 
tings, and  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  had  already  served  in  similar 
enterfHises  from  the  love  of  adventure  or  the  hope  of  booty,  and 
were  ready,  at  the  slightest  pr^vocatimi  to  forsake  the  Crusade  for 
piracy.  But  the  greater  part  were  zealots,  who  liad  joined  the 
crusade  from  sheer  conviction,  and  who  cheerfully  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  severest  military  and  moral  discipline  in  the  interests 
of  a  holy  cause.^  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  tiiird  estate.  It  was 
shared,  to  some  extent,  even  by  the  barons^;  of  whom  not  a 

1  See  Bernard's  letter  piotestmg  agfiaat  Celestine'a  molve  to  give  PitiHabert 
a  healing  Klfp.,  i.,  c.  229). 

*See  Osbem,  Dt  Expttgnation*  Lyxbofwui  (printed  io  the  Roll  Seiies,  Uemot. 
of  Richard  I.,  p.  cxljv.).     G*ila  Slefhaiu,  pp.  119,  120. 
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fisw,  formerly  nototioua  for  their  depredittiona  in  the  civil  war, 
quitted  England  to  maicfa  with  tlie  main  cruBoding  armies.  It 
need  not  then  8ar|nue  us  that  the  Papacy  and  Bernard  felt  secure 
in  taking  up  the  glove  which  the  King  of  England  had  thrown 
down  to  then.     The  English  clergy  were  summoned  to  a  Council  9?"?'''  "^ 


^ef^ten's  conduct.  He  was  able  to  prevent  them  from  attending ; 
but  be  would  have  been  eEcoanuimicated  in  their  absence  it  he  bad 
not  been  saved,  in  spite  of  himself  by  the  intercesmons  of  Aich- 
bisbop  llieobatd.  The  Primate  elud»i  the  T^ilonce  of  Stephen's 
coast-guards  and,  ctossing  the  Channel  in  a  crazy  Bahing  smack, 
arrived  at  Rheims  in  time  to  obtain  a  respite  from  the  Pope.  The 
reward  was  a  sentence  ot  banishment,  as  a  result  of  which  Theobald 
remained  in  exile  on  the  Continent  for  some  months  after  the  coondl. 
But  the  King  found  that  Hieobald's  cause  was  one  with  which  all 
English  parties  sympathised ;  before  the  end  of  the  year  it  was 
necessary  to  let  the  Archbishop  return  in  peace,  and  resume  his 
lawful  place  as  the  first  adviser  of  the  Crown.  Theobald's  victory 
was  the  more  striking  because  he  had  been  opposed  by  tiie  bishops ; 
and  it  bred  in  Stephen's  mind  a  deep-rooted  suspicion  of  the  Pi^»cy. 
In  llfiO  when  Cardinal  Paponme  appeared,  brining  palls  for  the 
archbishops  of  Ireland,  he  was  refused  a  safe-conduct  through 
England,  and  thought  it  advisable  to  make  his  journey  by  way 
of  Scotland.' 

A  few  years  earlier  Stephen  could  not  have  afforded  to  show  Poaition 
this  independence.    But  the  Angevin  cause  was  losing  ground  apaoe.  ^^„ 
Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester  died  in  1147,  leaving  no  one  to  take  his  Party, 
place  as  the  leader  of  the  Empress's  Engliah  supporto^.     Matilda  "^^'^ 
lost  hope  and  returned  to  Normandy  within  a  few  months  of  her 
brother^s  death.    The  task  of  rallying  ber  frioids  for  a  new  strug^e 
was  left  in  the  han^  of  tbe  young  Henry  of  Anjou,  who  had  left 
England  in  Decembw,  1146,  but  returned  as  his  mother's  repre- 
sentative in  1149.'     The  prince's  prospects  of  success  were  small. 

'  For  the  Council  and  for  Stephen's  relations  with  Rome  at  tbU  time  see  the 
Hittoria  FoiHifieaUi  in  Peru,  S.S.  nx.,  pp.  SI5-S39,  and  the  Vila  italaekuu  in  St. 
Benurd'a  warts,  i.,  c.  6SS.  Tboobald  had  long  been  on  bad  terms  with  the  Ring 
and  a  prot«ge  of  the  Holy  See.  Bermrd,  Off.,  i.,  c.  197.  Theobald'a  letter  to 
Adrian  IV.  u  John  of  SatitbuiT'e  Epittolai,  L,  p.  3S  (ed.  Giles).  His  jonmey  to 
Rheims  in  Gorvan,  i.,  133, 

*Pot  the  suppowd  visit  of  Hanry  to  Bngland  in  1147  «ee  Mr.  Howlett'aprcEace 
totheOdhi.  Mr.  Round(£./f.  X.,  v.,  p.  747)  thinks  that  the  author  of  the  c}»(«  is 
12 
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Though  Stephen  had  by  no  tneaDs  succeeded  in  restoring  the  fiacal 
tnacfaineiy  of  Henr;  L,  even  in  those  shires  which  had  been  con- 
siatently  loyal,  his  sfaerifib  and  his  law-courts  were  recognised  by  the 
law-abiding.'  Except  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  in 
the  Welsh  niardies  the  men  of  the  Empress  were  reduced  to  the 
defensive  and  blockaded  in  castles  for  apart  The  King's  friends 
were  disloyal ;  the  peace  was  insecure ;  but  both  sides  were  equally 
exhausted,  and  popular  sympathy  was  on  the  side  of  Stephen,  as 
being  the  candidate  in  posaeasion.  Supported  by  a  mere  handful 
of  T^glja^  barons  Henry  had  no  other  course  but  to  make  large 
sacrifices  for  the  friendship  of  the  King  of  Scotland.  He  pledged 
himself  to  confirm  Stephen's  grant  of  Cumberland  and  Northumber- 
land; hesalved  over  thefeudwhichstill  subsisted  between  David  and 
Aanulf  of  Chester  by  promising  to  the  earl  the  enormous  Honour 
of  Lancaster  as  a  solatium  for  Carlisle.  But  even  these  grants  could 
not  secure  an  army  for  the  Prince ;  Stephen  outbid  him  with  the  Eari 
of  Chester,  who  held  the  key  of  the  situation ;  and  Henry  returned 
to  France  to  administer  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  which  had  been 
conquered  by  his  bther  in  his  name.^  The  death  of  Count  Geoffrey, 
in  1161,  threw  upon  Henry's  shoulders  the  whole  burden  of  the 
Angevin  inheritance ;  and  immediately  afterwards  came  the  marriage 
of  the  young  ruler  to  Eleanor,  the  hebess  of  Aquitaine  and  divorced 
wife  of  Louis  VII.,  which  entailed  a  feud  with  Ftance.*  All  things 
worked  together  to  make  Stephen's  positioD  more  secure,  and  he 
ttitertained  hopes  of  bequeathing  the  kingabip  to  his  son,  Eustaoa 
Stephen  But  in  the  execution  of  this  plan  he  had  to  reckon  witii  the 
rf  An*"'''  *^""^  Th^  ""Jy  ^*y  °^  giving  Eustace  a  valid  title  seemed  to  be 
recon-  that  of  |m>curing  his  coronation  in  his  father's  life-time.  But  the 
ciied,  "S3  power  of  crowning  him  lay  with  the  Primate,  a  firm  supporter  of 
Rome  and  mortally  o^ided  by  St^hen's  attitude  in  the  matter 
of  the  see  of  York.  St^hen  sacrificed  his  candidate  to  dynastic 
considerations,  and  recognised  Henry  Murdac  as  the  Archbishop 

mutakenin  the  date  and  it  really  speaking  of  the  viiit  of  1149.  Sir  Jamei  Ramuy 
tefni  to  1147  the  viut  which  is  put  under  iiji  by  the  Continuatoc  of  the /futoria 
R^nm  (p.  324). 

■  See  Mr.  Hewlett'*  preface  10  CkronitUi  and  Mimorialt,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  But,  aa 
to  the  conluMd  state  of  the  centtal  govetmnent,  aee  O.  L.  Tuinei  in  TraiuatHtnM 
of  tki  R.  Hitl.  Sot.,  xii.,  p.  117  (New  Seriea). 

*  On  the  negoliationt  of  lUnulf  with  Heniy  and  with  Stephen  tee  Ht.  Round's 
paper  in  B.  H.  It.,  %.,  p.  87.    I  have  accepted  Ht.  Ronnd'a  chronolon'. 

'Hen.  Hunt,  p.  38}.  Oervaae,  i.,  149.  R.  de  Monte,  p.  165.  W.  Neubrig,  i., 
l3t. 
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of  the  northern  province.  It  waa  a  uaeleaa  canceMion.  The  Papacy 
remained  inexorable  and  forbade  the  English  bishops  to  hallow 
Eustace  on  any  terms  whatever.  The  Papal  injunction  was  loyally 
obeyed.  In  fact  it  was  issued  at  the  instigation  of  Archbishop 
Ileobald,  and  Theobald  carried  with  him  the  national  clergy, 
who  after  many  waverings  had  at  length  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Angevin  cause.  For  the  fourth  time  in  eighteen  years  ecclesiastical 
feeling  hod  settled  the  &te  of  the  Crown.  In  spite  of  the  danger 
which  menaced  his  continental  dominions,  Henry  of  Anjou  was 
emboldened  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  on  Englimd  (1159).  He 
could  bring  with  him  only  a  small  force,  140  knights  and  8,000 
foot-soldiers.  But  no  more  were  necessary.  As  soon  as  the  prince 
bad  shown,  by  the  capture  of  Malmesbury  and  the  relief  of  Walling- 
ford,  that  he  was  a  leader  of  ability,  the  midlands,  so  long  loyal 
to  Stephen's  cause,  b^an  to  wava ;  the  great  barons  hastened  to 
pay  their  court  to  the  rinng  sun.  The  death  of  Eustace  (Aug., 
lldS)  deprived  Stephen  of  all  desire  to  prolcHig  the  hopeless  struggle. 
He  allowed  Theobald  to  open  n^otiations  on  his  behalf;  in  the 
autumn  definite  terms  were  arranged  between  the  parties.  Hie  most 
important  were  that  Henry  should  be  recognised  as  Stephen's  heir; 
that  he  should  do  homage  to  Stephen  and  cause  his  adherents  to 
do  the  same ;  that  Stephen's  followers  should  do  homage  to  Henry, 
reserving  that  which  they  owed  to  the  King ;  and  that  the  King 
would  consult  with  Henry  in  all  the  busioess  of  the  realm.  It  was 
furtherroore  agreed  that  the  mercenaries  of  both  sides  should  be 
dismissed,  and  that  the  unlicensed  castles,  of  whidi  tiiere  are  said 
to  have  been  1,115,  ^ould  be  destroyed;  so  at  least  the  chroniclers 
assert,  though  nothing  is  said  upon  these  subjects  in  the  official 
text  of  the  treaty ;  and  the  chroniclers  are  borne  out  by  the  acts 
of  Stephen^B  lost  few  months  of  government'     As  at  the  treaty  of 

>  R6ralei  U  ri  opinion  that  the  Cdrta  CoBvmfMiiHm  which  i«  given  in  the  fofdiro, 
L,  p.  i8,  does  not  contain  the  whole  of  the  temiB  uianged  at  WalliT^fbrd.  Thii  it 
piobabte  enough ;  for  the  Carla  ConvtntioHum  (elate*  entirely  to  the  future  tclaiions 
between  Stephen  and  Heniy;  and  there  weie  other  questions  to  be  settled.  It  ia 
however  unhkely  that,  if  the  Prince  was  to  govern  as  Regent  in  place  of  Stephen, 
this  would  not  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Carta.  Diceto  ascribes  this  position  to 
Heniy  bat  wrote  after  the  event ;  and  we  have  no  proof  that  he  does  more  than 
express  roughly  the  situation  which  he  conceived  to  follow  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty.  John  of  Hexham  is  oui  best  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  prince 
became  regent ;  but  even  John  U  habitually  inaccurate.  Robert  de  Honte  and 
Gervaae  say  nothing  of  a  regency  created  in  Heiuy's  favour.  RSsaler'i  theory  is 
doe  to  his  anxiety  to  show  that  the  title  ^Tomiiuu,  aaanmed  by  Henry  in  1153,  meant 
"  Regent "  (RAmIm,  pp.  v>i>  430' 
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Alton  in  1101,  m  now,  the  contending  claimanta  tot  the  crown  had 
recopnsed  in  feudalism  their  common  enemy.  The  credit  for  im- 
|>ie§8ing  this  view  upon  the  Count  and  the  King  belongs  to  the 
nationid  clergy ;  but  the  praise  due  to  the  clergy  would  be  greater 
if  ^ey  had  played  the  part  of  mediators  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
earlier  in  the  struggle.  Apart  from  Theobald  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  were  either  timorous  or  too  narrow-minded  to  look  at  the 
stru^le  in  its  bearing  upon  national  welfare;  and  Theobald  was 
long  in  shaking  himself  free  from  the  ties  of  gratitude  to  Stephen, 
and  in  rising  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  position.  Perhaps  even 
llieobald  would  not  have  been  moved  to  mediate  unless  bis  resent- 
ment had  been  stirred  against  Stephen  by  ti>e  King's  violence  to  the 
biBbops  and  his  defiance  of  the  authority  of  Rome.  Tlie  Church 
had  acquired  in  the  coune  of  the  last  half-century  an  influence 
which  its  fullest  representatives  w»e  incapable  of  managing  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  There  is  little  cause  for  accusing 
Henry  II.  of  ingratitude  towards  the  clergy. 

Scarcely  a  year  after  the  settlement  of  the  succession  Stephen 
met  his  end  (Oct,  1154)l  In  the  last  months  of  bis  life  he  had  done 
something  to  scotch  the  many  headed  monster  of  feudalism  and  to 
atone  for  twenty  yean  of  wasted  energies.  But  he  had  shown  him- 
self unable  to  work  on  friendly  tonus  with  the  snpplanter  of  his 
son ;  and  Count  Henry  had  retired  to  Normandy  to  wait  until  the 
old  King's  death  should  give  him  a  free  hand  in  England.  Stefdien 
did  not  die  too  soon.  Admirable  as  a  knight,  respectable  ea  the 
lord  of  a  small  fief,  he  had  been  pushed  by  ambition  into  a  position 
which  would  have  tasked  the  aUest  statesmen  of  the  age.  Too 
simple  to  antidpato  intrigues,  too  scrupulous  to  destroy  the  root 
ttom  which  they  sprang,  too  vacillating  to  crush  them  when  they 
b^an  to  take  efl^  be  fiuled  alike  in  peace  and  war.  Among  all 
our  medieval  sovereigns  none  owed  his  title  in  so  real  a  sense  to  the 
election  of  the  nation ;  few  showed  themselves  more  incapable ;  none 
was  a  greater  curse  to  the  nation.  One  purpose,  and  that  ignoble, 
be  effectually  served.  His  reign  furnished  a  warning,  never  to  be 
forgotten,  against  the  evils  of  an  uncurbed  feudalism,  and  prepared 
public  opinion  to  accept  the  drastic  centralisation  of  Henry  II. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THB  0U>  OBDBB  AND  THE  NEV 

THE  favourite  art  of  any  age  is  the  best  clue  to  the  spirit  of  Anglo- 
the  age;  it  is  significant  that  aicbitecttire  engrossed  tbej^^^f" 
artists  of  the  Atiglo-Norman  period.  Painting  and  sculpture,  tcctmc 
essentiaUy  imitative  in  their  nature,  depend  for  success  upon  a  fine 
perception  of  nuance  in  colour,  contour,  and  proportion.  la  this 
f8cu%  the  age  was  wanting ;  it  was  pleased  with  simple  hues  and 
the  indefinite  repetition  of  a  simple  pattern ;  it  had  not  studied 
nature ;  it  was  more  concerned  with  the  soul  than  with  the  body. 
But  in  architecture  the  best  minds  found  a  satisfaction  for  some  of 
their  profoundest  feelings ;  for  their  love  of  the  mysterious  and  the 
massive;  for  their  inveterate  tendency  to  denote  nnseen  realities 
by  a  concrete  symbol ;  for  the  genie  of  brotheriiood  m  an  imperish- 
able society ;  for  the  desire  to  testify  their  faith  by  some  material 
contribution  to  the  resources  of  the  Church.  So  churches  sprang 
up  broadcast ;  cathedrak  for  the  dioceses,  minsters  for  conventual 
communitieB,  chapels  and  parish  churches  for  the  poorest  country 
manors.  The  architects  expressed  in  stone  and  mortar  what  they 
conceived  to  be  eternal  truths.  Incidentally  and  unconsciously  tiiey 
revealed  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  age  and  nationality.  These 
buildiugs  remain  like  the  fosnl  skeletons  from  whidi  geologists 
divine  the  features  of  an  otherwise  forgotten  itage  of  life.  From 
the  diurches  alone  we  might  infer  the  presence  of  a  conquering 
race.  Ground-plan  and  ornament  alike  carry  the  thoughts  of  the 
spectator  beyond  the  Channel  and  across  the  Alps ;  the  foreign 
influences  are  palpable ;  the  breach  with  the  past  of  English  art  is  ■ 
violent  and  sudden ;  the  absque  of  a  transitional  stage  doiotes 
that  we  are  dealing  with  an  importation,  not  with  a  natural  de- 
velopment    At  the  same  time  the  new  architects,  though  im- 
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migrants,  are  obviously  at  their  ease.  They  build  slowly,  solidly, 
for  unborn  generations.  They  show  the  tntoest  of  a  settler  in 
the  conditions  of  the  land  which  they  have  overrun.  They  fbim  a 
school,  with  developing  traditions;  they  are  not  ashamed  to  go 
their  own  way ;  they  make  a  style  which  is  not  purely  Norman  any 
more  than  it  is  Saxon.  Tlie  founders  of  the  school  work  in  the 
spirit  of  militaty  engineers.  Their  churdies  are  hke  fortresses,  plain, 
severe,  with  walls  of  nibble  or  rouj^y  jointed  ashlar ;  with  narrow 
windows,  heavy  portals,  and  a  keep-tike  tower  at  the  extremity  or 
centre  of  the  fabric.  The  second  luid  third  gen^titions  show  a  pro- 
gressive tendency  to  innovate  upon  the  ancient  ground-plan,  and  to 
conceal  brute  mass  beneath  a  veil  of  chiselled  ornament  I^m  the 
colossal  austerity  of  Winchester  and  St.  Albans  the  style  advances 
till  we  reach  the  sumptuous  decoration  of  Peterborough  and  the 
Bnstol  Chapter-house ;  and  in  becoming  mora  splendid  it  unbends. 
It  falls  into  harmony  with  the  English  atmosphere  and  landscape ; 
it  is  adorned  with  frescoes,  bas-relieft,  mouldings,  the  work  of  Eng- 
lish craftsmen  who  co-operate,  we  feel,  as  much  for  tfae  honour  of 
the  native  saints  and  for  the  pleasure  of  a  native  congr^;ation  as 
to  earn  the  wages  of  an  alien  lord  or  prelate.  From  the  parish 
churches  alone,  with  their  quaint  and  homely  ornaments,  we  might 
infer  the  gradual  reconciliation  of  the  rulers  who  built  with  the 
ruled  who  worshipped  in  the  building. 
Fusion  of  Four  reigns,  coveiing  less  than  a  hundred  years,  all  but  ob- 
literated the  distinction  between  the  Norman  conqueror  and  his 
English  subjects.  Here  and  there  a  noble  might  be  found,  even  in 
the  days  of  Heniy  I.,  who  openly  avowed  his  contempt  for  English 
ways  and  English  lineage  ;  here  and  there  a  complunt  of  "  French  " 
tyranny  is  raised  by  the  sons  of  the  men  who  fought  on  Harold's 
side  at  Senlac  But  the  ordinary  Norman,  whetho'  knight  or  bur- 
gess, quickly  accommodated  himself  to  the  prejudices  of  his  adopted 
country ;  and,  when  the  disgrace  of  Senlac  had  been  cancelled  by 
the  triumph  of  Tinchebrai,  the  ordinary  Englishman  was  resigned 
to  the  new  order ;  or  even  contended  that  it  was  not  new,  and  that 
the  Norman  dynastr^  were  the  rightful  heirs  of  Alfred,  Athelstan 
and  Edgar.  In  all  classes,  except  the  highest,  mixed  marriages 
became  an  every-day  occurrence ;  *  nor  was  it  easy  to  distinguish  at  a 
glance  between  a  Norman  and  an  English  household.    The  saintly 

>  Orieric,  ii.,  »4,  aa^,    W.  Malmesb.,  Q.  R.,  Ui.,  ||  m-6. 
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bishop  WulMan  was  accounted  '  Ffnglj^ih  of  the  IJinglwh.  Yet 
Wulfttao  nudntained  a  train  of  kni^ts  and  was  served  at  table, 
in  the  Norman  fashion,  by  pages  who  had  entered  his  service  to 
leam  the  usages  of  chivalry.  The  one  feature  that  stamped  his 
housekeepii^  as  English  was  a  convivialify  which  his  foreign 
Inethren  thou^t  immoderate  and  insular.  Thou^  temperate  in 
his  own  potations  the  Bishop  prolonged  his  entertainments  from 
high  Doon  to  sunset ;  and  he  remained  at  table  to  keep  his  guests 
in  countenance,  pasring  the  cup  himself  but  watching  to  see 
that  others  were  not  stinted,'  In  this  as  in  more  important  matters 
Wutfttan  showed  himself  exceptionally  conservative.  Even  the 
vices  of  the  English  were  soon  hiu^bed  oat  of  good  society.  Now 
and  then  the  pride  of  race  revives  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  or  is 
Anggefted  by  a  le^  formula.  The  Yorkshire  barons,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Standard,  are  invdied  by  their  leader  as  "  unconquerable 
Normans  "  and  bidden  to  remember  Senlac ;  the  writs  of  Henry  I. 
and  Stephen  are  fi«quently  addressed  to  their  subjects  "French 
and  English  ".  But  tiie  wcvk  of  Henry  L  had  made  the  distinction 
almost  meaningless ;  between  those  whom  the  law  regarded  as  equal 
there  could  not  be  any  profound  inequalities  of  social  status.  Yet  the  Frencb 
aBsimilstion  of  the  two  races  proraeied  otherwise  than  might  have  SS"j<,n  o 
been  expected  from  the  past  liistory  of  the  Normans.  They  had  Bn^tiih 
been  the  pupils  of  the  Frank;  but  they  became  the  teachers  of^**'"'^ 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  For  two  centuries  after  Senlac  the  social  usages, 
the  dress,  the  language,  of  the  English  upper  classes  were  entirely 
French.  Hem]^  I.,  who  knew  the  English  tongue  well  enough 
to  dispute  about  aac  and  soc  and  infangthief^  talked  nothing  else 
but  Rench.  He,  no  doubt,  was  educated  on  the  Continent.  But 
Henry  II.  also  was  unable  to  talk  EngHsh  ;  and  he  was  educated 
by  an  Englishman  on  English  soil.  English  was  admitted  in  the 
law-courts,  but  only  upon  tufierance  for  those  who  could  not  plead 
in  French  or  Latin  ;  for  social  purposes  the  tongue  of  Caedmon  and 
of  Alfred  was  altogether  inadmissible.  It  could  hardly  be  others 
wise  since  the  English  tongue  had  differentiated  into  dialects  so 
various  that  the  Yoi^shireman  was  unintelligible  to  a  native  of 
the  western  shires.  The  north  and  south  communicated  perforce 
through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  language.  EDglish  was  some- 
times heard  in  the  pulpit  In  the  days  of  Henry  II.  the  great 
I  W.  MaloiMb.,  O.  p.,  p.  a8i.    Vila  Wutfitani,  iii.,  H  i.  8.  i6- 
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Abbot  Samson  of  St  Edmunds  endeared  himself  to  country  oob- 
gregations  by  his  Noifolk  brogue.     But  preai^ers  who  aspired  to 
the  fame  of  eloquence  talked  f^ndi  or  L^tiii.     English  was  sup- 
posed to  be  inca^ble  of  expressing  any  but  the  simplest  ideas.^ 
The  The  influx  of  French  ways  and  &shioDS  led  to  a  considerable 

f^j^^*^.  simplification  of  the  social  bioarchy.  The  English-speaking  peasant 
(a)  The  was  separated  from  his  French-epeaking  landlord  by  a  gulf  which 
"*  mode  tiie  difierences  of  status  between  the  slave  and  villein,  the  cottier 
Mid  freeman  and  socman,  scarcely  worth  consideratioo.  The  &ee 
and  unfree  peasants  were  popularly  labelled  with  the  common  name 
of  villeins ;  and  the  law  more  often  than  not  attempted  to  treat  the 
various  d^rees  of  men  thus  catalogued  as  thou^  they  stood  on  the 
Mune  level  and  were  all  destitute  of  civil  ri^ts.  Polite  society 
despised  the  villein  too  much  to  be  curious  about  his  rights  oi^want 
of  them.  "  Odit  anima  men  tervoa"  says  Walter  Map,  the  Batirist 
of  court-ciicles  and  the  mouthpiece  of  foahitniable  prejudice.*  His 
spirit  was  shared  even  by  the  citizens  of  the  free  towns  who  bad  re- 
tained fiir  more  of  English  sympathies  and  customs  than  the  feudal 
claasee.  Many  towns  claimed  as  their  privil^e  that  residence  within 
their  walls  for  a  year  and  a  day  conferred  freedom  on  the  serf  of 
any  lord.  Bat  this  privil^e  was  chiefly  used  to  [woteot  the  original 
boi^esses  against  antiquated  claims  on  their  persons  and  [Kvperty. 
The  vtltein  met  with  a  cold  reception  if  he  endeavoured  to  settle 
in  a  chartered  town.  He  ran  the  risk  of  being  surrendered  to  his 
lord  before  he  had  succeeded  in  prescribhig  for  his  freedom.  Even 
when  freedom  was  gained  he  would,  if  possible,  be  refused  the 
bm^ess  franchise.  The  Chundi,  as  was  natural  for  a  landowning 
corporation,  showed  no  great  desire  to  promote  the  custom  of 
manumisnon.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  L^nfranc  and  Anselm  that 
they  destroyed  the  institution  of  slavery  by  prohibiting  the  slave- 
trade  ; '  nor  need  we  doubt  the  statement  of  Roger  of  Wendover, 
li^  authority  though  he  is,  that  the  Church  in  Stej^en's  reign 
claimed  for  English  villeins  the  same  immunity  from  the  horrors  of 
dvil  war  which  their  continental  brethren  already  enjoyed  under 
the  Trmga  Dei.*  On  the  other  hand  the  Chuidi  admitted  that 
no  ton  of  villein  parents  might  enter  orders  without   his  lord's 

'  Joceline  de  Brakelond,  pp.  30,  gs.     W.  Malmeab.,  Q.  P.,  p.  aot. 
'Hap,  De  Nugii,  v.,  g  4.         'Eadmct,  H.  N.,  pp.  141-4- 
<  Wendover,  t.a.  1141. 
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consult  This  rule  was  one  of  the  avUae  contuetvdmet  which  woe 
embodied  in  the  Con§titutioiu  of  OarendOTt,  and  it  passed  without 
a  challmge  from  the  Archbishop  or  the  P<^.  The  attitude  of  the 
upper  classes  towards  the  viU^n  was  more  humane  in  1154  than 
it  bad  been  in  1088.  lie  villein  was  now  genrasUy  admitted  to 
deserve  ]»^te0tion  of  life  and  Umb.  But  be  was  tied  to  the  soil, 
and  liable  to  be  bought  and  sold  like  any  chattel ;  io  respect  of 
dvil  ri^ts  he  was  left  helpless  as  agsinst  his  lord,  nor  was  he 
allowed  to  rank  as  a  free  doomsman  in  the  courts  of  shire  and 
hundred  ;  while  in  the  intercourse  ctf  daily  Ufe  he  was  treated  with 
chill  contempt  as  a  being  hardly  human.' 

On  the  other  hand  the  distinctioiM  between  difl^rent  classes  of  0}  Gentle 
free  men  were  less  absolute  in  England  than  abroad.  To  a  Froich  s^pi^ 
or  Flemi^  knight  the  dtisens  of  the  proudest  communes  were 
simply  serfs  who  had  usurped  a  lawless  liberty.  In  England  we 
find  a  Gilbert  Becket,  a  Norman  of  knightly  rank,  settling  in  London 
to  make  a  livelihood  by  trade;  and  FitzStephen  describes  the 
Lmdonrat  and  the  youth  of  the  King''a  household  as  tilting  amic- 
ably tc^tber  on  a  feast-day.'  It  is  true  that  the  chivalric  ideal 
was  beginning  to  influence  the  upper  classes  of  English  society. 
Already  the  severe  probation  ot  the  aspirant  to  knighthood,  the 
elaborate  ritual  which  accompanied  the  ceremony  of  investiture, 
the  duty  of  quixotic  generosity  to  equals  and  superiors,  the  passion 
for  tournaments  and  pageantry,  wea«  comUning  to  make  the  daily 
life  and  interests  of  the  military  class  something  wholly  different 
from  those  (^  meaner  men.'  But  the  Bret  efi^cts  of  chivalry  were 
beneficial.  It  counteracted  the  brutal  spirit  which  pervaded  early 
feudahsm ;  and,  while  exalting  the  knight  at  the  expense  of  men 
of  peace,  the  code  of  honour  insisted  on  the  obligations  of  the 
knight  to  his  inferiors.  It  is  an  exceptional  case,  in  Stej^en's 
reign,  to  find  an  adventurer  like  Geo&ey  de  Mandeville  extolled  as 
the  mirror  of  knightly  excellence ;  a  couple  of  generations  earlier 
Budt  an  estimate  of  tiie  man  would  have  been  unhesitatingly  ac- 
cepted. The  new  spirit  is  accurately  reflected  by  John  of  Salisbury 
who,  in  enumerating  the  duties  of  a  knight,  gives  the  first  place  to 

'  Ltgii  HmrUi,  2g  g  i ;  43  g  2 ;  75  I  3-  Gift  of  a  villein  about  1148  in  Cart. 
QloHtat.,  ii.,p.  4.    Writ  (o  apprehend  fugitive  villein*,  CAron.  dt  Ramtitia,  p.  313. 

' FitiStephen,  Uattriali,au,  p. g. 

*SeetbePoI>cra(Kuiof  John  of  Saliaboiy,  vi.,  ^  7,  S,  10.  Will.  Neubrig,  v„ 
1 4.    JotmofHexham,  9  14. 
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tho§e  of  defending  the  Church  and  the  poor.     Evei^  knight  was  to 
be,  with  regard  to  the  defeiiceles§,  what  onl;  Emperors  and  Kings 
had  been  in  a  ruder  social  state.    IliankB  to  these  features,  the 
earliest  chivalric  ideal  did  not  impair  the  harmony  of  classes  to 
such  a  d^ree  as  the  degenerate  chivalry  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  special  privil^es  of  the  kni^t  were  as  yet  admitted  without 
discontent  as  being  the  reward  for  special  services.* 
Abcence         In  spite  of  dvit  wars  and  the  feuds  of  Charch,  Crown,  and 
Diteaa-     Baronage,  the  general  framework  of  society  in  the  twelfth  century 
tent  was  stable  and  unshaken.     Crown  and  Qiurch  and  Baronage  wen 

recognised  as  necessary  elements  in  the  constitution ;  while  each 
encroached  upon  the  others  there  was  no  thought  of  a  war  of  ex- 
termination. Still  less  did  the  lower  classes  rebel  against  the  complex 
hierarchy  in  the  shadow  of  which  they  made  their  precarious  gains 
and  exercised  their  modest  privil^^.  To  whatever  rank  of  society 
we  look  we  form  the  idea  of  a  life  witich  was  free,  careless  and 
boisterously  mirthful ;  of  men  who  woe  quick  to  pity  and  relieve 
misfortune,  but  equally  quick  to  put  unpleasant  memories  behind 
tbem.  The  gaiety  of  the  medieval  Englishman  was  as  notorious 
as  the  fact  that  nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  tail.  His  foreign 
critics  reproached  him  with  a  frivolity  (levitaa)  which  in  their 
opinion  contrasted  unfavourably  with  the  gravity  of  Frenchmen.^ 
The  English  were  proud  of  this  trait  and  of  their  country's  reputa- 
tion as  a  "  merry "  land.  "  Nowhere,"  says  a  monk  of  St.  Albans 
in  a  metrical  description  of  England,  "nowhere  are  faces  more  joyous 
at  the  board,  or  hosts  more  eager  to  please,  or  entertainments  mrae 
sumptuous.  By  nature  the  Englishman  is  liberal;  his  hand  is 
always  extended  to  the  aged  and  bent ;  he  is  never  weary  of  giving." 
This  genial  buoyancy  and  good-fellowship  were  the  product  of 
medieval  Christianity  working  upon  kindly  natures.  Men  whose 
belief  in  eternity  was  vivid  and  unshaken  could  afford  to  make 
lig^t  of  temporal  misfortunes ;  the  conviction  that  good  and  bad 
fortune  were  in  no  way  due  to  human  causes,  but  the  working 
of  an  inscrutable  providence,  nude  them  at  once  less  solidtous 

'  A  tbeofy  which  mrvtvea,  with  m  many  others  equslly  obsolete,  in  Tlu  Vition 
cf  PitTi  Plownum. 

*  Optra  Bemardi,  i.,  p.  715  (ed.  Mabillon),  where  a  remark  of  PetniB  Cel- 
entU  is  quoted  by  the  editor,  "Ntc  indigmlvr  Anglica  Uvilai  t>  la  tolidior  lit 
Galiita  matmrilai.  .  .  .  Ctrtt  txftrttit  mm  tomntatorn  flat  €Ut  Anglos  quam 
GalUn." 
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for  their  own  earthly  ambitioiu,  and  more  compasnonate  to  those 
who  had  dropped  out  of  the  race.  Hie  annals  of  medieval  Eng- 
land  supply  many  instaaces  of  men  who  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  woes  and  joys  of  a  transitory  world,  to  find  their  peace 
in  quiet  meditation.  But  the  manes  went  another  road,  rejoicing  "  m«r7 
like  children  in  their  share  of  the  goods  of  this  life,  and  refusing  to  "K™" 
be  permanently  saddened  by  misfortane.  To  judge  from  the 
stray  remarks  of  writ€TB  who  are  primarily  concerned  with  graver 
subjects  the  daily  life  of  common  men  was  eminently  muliiful.  To 
William  FitsStephen,  the  lawyo-  and  politician,  with  his  keen  eye 
for  the  realities  of  the  world  in  which  be  lived,  London  is  above 
all  things  a  city  of  festivids  and  recreations.  He  glows  with  pleasure 
in  describing  the  sports  of  the  Londoners ;  the  cock  fights  and  the 
football  matches  of  the  school-boys;  the  archery  matches,  the 
foot-races  and  the  water  tournaments  of  the  young  men ;  the 
skating  for  which  the  whole  city  turned  out  in  hard  weather.  All 
these  things  are  to  him  and  to  the  Londoners,  as  he  knows  them, 
far  more  important  and  interesting  than  the  knotty  questions 
of  politics.  Ecclesiastics,  whose  natural  tendency  was  to  treat 
as  vanity  everything  that  was  not  business  or  religion,  have  the 
same  tale  to  tell,  thou^  they  deplore,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  follies 
which  they  chronicle.  The  polite  society  which  they  admonish 
or  denounce  is  composed  of  men  who  give  their  whole  minds  to 
festivals  and  shows  and  sports;  whom  no  decrees  of  Popes  and 
Councils  can  wean  ^m  their  passion  for  the  mimic  warfare  of  the 
tournament ;  who  delight  in  all  the  ritual  of  venery,  and  cannot 
brisk  a  stag  without  flourishes  from  an  orchestra  of  honiB  and 
trumpets ;  who  will  spend  hours  in  laughing  at  the  tricks  of  jugglers 
and  the  tales  of  minstrels,  or  (ailing  human  entertainers  wUl  divert 
themselves  witii  apes  and  parrots ;  who  exult  and  quarrel  and 
gesticulate  over  a  game  of  diess  or  dice  as  though  a  kingdom  were 
at  stake.  Dress  is  a  passion  and  manners  are  a  fine  art  with  the 
man  of  fashion  as  described  by  Neckam  and  John  of  Salisbury. 
He  carries  a  fortune  on  his  bade ;  he  is  gay  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow ;  even  his  horse  is  decked  with  curiously  broidered  trap- 
pings, with  gold  and  silver  bamess.  In  conversation  he  claps  his 
hands,  waves  his  arms,  gesticulates,  or  for  variety  talks  upon  bis 
fingers.  At  one  moment  he  struts  like  a  peacock,  at  another  he 
blusten  like  a  game-cock.     The  description  reads  like  that  of  a 
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Neapolitan  iatb»  than  an  English  gentleman.*  And  as  it  is  in 
cooris  and  castles  so  is  it  in  the  villages  of  the  remotest  shires. 
A  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  local  saint  is  the  occasion  for 
boundless  jollity ;  the  crowd  which  prostrates  itself  before  a  relic 
carried  in  jvocession  has  hardly  risen  &om  the  ground  before  it 
is  roaring  with  laughter  at  the  scurrilities  of  a  buflbon.'  No  figuie 
is  more  common  or  more  weloome  on  the  country-side  than  the 
jongleur  with  his  harp  and  bis  perforBoing  animals.  Every  sainfs 
day  is  a  holiday ;  every  holiday  is  celebrated  with  a  banquet  in  the 
guild-house  wfaidi  even  the  smallest  of  upland  parishes  maintains.* 
Among  both  high  and  low  we  hear  of  ennui ;  we  hear  of  asceticiBm 
wfaidi  is  repelled  by  this  loud  and  never-ending  jollity ;  and  now  and 
then,  in  some  unexpected  comer,  there  is  a  flash  of  the  foith  which 
removes  mountains,  an  outburst  of  that  zeal  which  may  found 
a  monastery  or  create  a  sect  of  heretics,  or  drive  children  and 
illitraate  hinds  to  take  the  cross  and  start  out  for  Jerusalem.  But 
over  and  under  gloom  and  zeal,  discontent  and  aspiration,  there 
runs  the  perennial  current  of  nmth  which  is  mundane,  unrefined, 
sometimes  even  brutal.  Even  in  monasteries  there  was  cheerful 
living.  Chi  a  certain  Sunday  the  archdeacon  Grerald  Barn  came  to 
Canterbury  and  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  monks  in  their  iefee> 
toiy.  He  found  the  hall  in  a  clatter  with  the  passing  of  servants 
and  rich  viands  to  and  fro ;  at  the  tables  tiiere  was  a  babel  of  con- 
versation, and  the  brothers  gesticulated  to  each  other  when  the 
noise  was  too  great  f&r  articulate  speech  It  was  as  good,  or  as 
bad,  thought  Grerald,  as  a  stage-play.  There  were  no  le«  than 
sixteen  courses  to  the  dinner;  which  set  him  thinking  of  St. 
Swithin's  house  at  Winchester,  where  tbe  monks  rebelled  when  the 
dinner  was  cut  down  to  ten  courses  from  thirteen.  Good  liquor 
ran  like  water  at  the  feast ;  there  was  claret  and  dder ;  th^ie  was 
mead,  and  pigment,  and  mulberry  wine ;  beer  was  of  no  account  at 
Canterbury  on  a  festal  day.  So  nature,  expelled  with  a  fork, 
returned  and  asserted  herself^  even  in  the  strictest  of  medieval 
communities. 

*  PolycratUta,  i.,  g  4  and/iujim.     Necksm,  Dt  Renaii  ttalura,  pp.  323,  351. 

*W.  Malmesb.,  O.  P.,  p.  438. 

' Hap,  Di  Nu^,  ii.,  g  ti :  "Ad  domum  in  ora  nemorii  magnom  delatui  Mt, 

SnalcB  Anglici  in  singulis  flinenlaH  habebant  diocesibua  bibilorias,  gtiildlius  Anglice 
ictas".  Cf.  Atutlmi  EtiiMae,  II.,  vli. ;  and  the  Hitlona  Fundatioms  Manatterii 
it  BslU,  p.  ao. 
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EzAmine  it  where  we  will  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  Eng-  Intel- 
lish  BOcie^  was  marked  by  a  general  want  of  earnestnem  or  in-  ^^"^ 
teUectual  life ;  the  tide  of  the  twelfth  century  rewussaoce  had  risen  ligioiu 
bi^  upoo  the  Ctmtinent  before  it  forced  a  way  into  these  islands. 
But  even  in  England  the  approach  of  a  new  age  in  thought  and 
nwrak  oouki  be  augured  &om  the  b^^inning  of  the  century.     Side 
by  side,  but  for  tbe  moat  part  indqimdently  of  one  another,  the 
pioneen  of  the  intellectual  and  the  religious  movements  made  their 
appearance  from   abroad ;  Englishmen,  who  had  been  tnined  in 
I^sace  and   Italy,  returning  with  the   harvest   which   they   had 
gleaned  in  exile;   Frendunen  submitting  to  expatriation  for  the 
sake  of  preferment  or  of  an  ideal ;   most  of  them  individually 
insignificant  but  in  the  gross  a  portentous  army  of  invasion. 

The  less  picturesque  of  the  two  bonds,  but  from  our  modem  Engiisb 
point  of  view  the  more  significant  is  that  of  the  scientists,  Uterati,  ^'^i"" 
and  logicians,  who  brought  with  them  a  new  intorest  in  nature,  a 
more  discriminating  admiratioo  for  the  literature  of  antiquity,  a 
more  sceptical  and  analytic  school  of  speculatioQ.  At  the  court  of 
Henry  I.  might  oocasionally  be  seen  the  figure  of  Adelard  of  Bath, 
the  "English  philosopher"  who  had  travelled  through  Europe, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia,  in  quest  of  sct^itiiic  information.  As  the  author 
of  a  dialogue,  De  rerum  cauau,  and  as  the  translator  ot  Euclid 
into  lAtin,  he  holds  a  definite  though  humble  place  among  those 
who  restored  the  intellectual  contact  of  the  west  witii  the  east, 
of  medieval  learning  with  ancient  science.  The  spirit  which  he 
kindled  is  seen  in  Robert  of  Oicklade's  laborious  abridgmoit  of 
Pliny's  Naiurai  Hittory .-  times  had  changed  indeed  when  learned 
theolt^ans  phued  their  knowledge  of  humanities  at  the  service  of 
the  scientist  Unfcirtuiiately  these  allies  were  by  no  means  content 
to  serve  science  m  a  scioitific  spirit.  Even  natural  history  was  per- 
verted in  their  hands  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  illustration  of 
moral  prece[^  sucb  as  Polonius  lavished  on  Laotes.  Tlie  peBcan, 
the  camel,  and  the  crocodile  were  treated  as  types  or  all^oriea ; 
the  wildest  leg^ids  about  natural  phenomena  passed  unquestioned 
if  they  tended  to  edification.  Truth  is  a  mistms  who  dindains  to 
accept  a  divided  alliance ;  and  the  sciences  languished  in  propor* 
tion  as  they  were  studied  for  an  ulterior  object.  Medicine  found  a 
more  favourable  reception  than  tlie  others ;  to  a  certain  extent  it 
had  been  sfaidied  in  monasteries  bd'ore  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
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of  a  science.  Salerno,  the  home  of  doctors  traioed  in  the  Greek 
tradition,  was  one  of  the  places  visited  by  Adelard  of  Bath ;  thither 
or  to  Montpelher,  which  enjoyed  a  scarcely  inferior  reputation, 
many  Englishmen  resorted  in  this  century  for  the  study  of  medicine. 
But  the  technical  jargon  and  the  extravagant  pretensions  with 
which  they  returned  made  them  an  inviting  mark  for  satire.'  The 
boundary  line  between  science  and  quackery  was  a  faint  one,  and  the 
genuine  student  suffered  for  the  sins  of  the  impostor.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  study  of  the  stais.  In  the  popular 
mind  astronomy  and  astrolt^  were  persistently  confounded ;  and 
while  the  orthodox  allowed  that  the  mfluence  of  the  stars  on  human 
character  and  fortunes  was  capable  of  demonstration  *  they  accused 
all  astronomers  of  dabbling  in  the  black  art.  Two  successive 
bishops  of  Hereford,  Robert  of  Lorraine  (1079)  and  Gerard  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  York,  earned  a  doubtful  reputation  by  observing 
the  stars.  Gerard  was  popularly  reputed  to  have  sold  himself 
to  the  devil  for  the  sake  of  forbidden  knowledge.  Cxposed  to 
such  charges  it  is  not  wonderiiil  that  early  English  scieitists 
adopted  an  apologetic  attitude,  and  claimed  the  merit  of  utility  for 
their  researches  on  grounds  which  would  scarcely  bear  examination. 
"  The  exercises  of  the  liberal  arts  are  useful  for  a  more  certain  com- 
'.  n-  prehensionof  the  subjects  which  belong  to  theological  speculation."* 

Such  is  the  general  tenor  of  the  defence ;  thou^  now  and  then  we 
^■'  bear  the  plea  that  "  science  is  useful  in  this  vale  of  misery  because 

it  teaches  us  how  to  live  rightly  in  the  midst  of  this  perverse  and 
wicked  generation  ".* 
English  Although  it  lay  with  these  investigators  to  begin  that  criticism 

^'^'"'*^  of  received  ideas  which  culminated  in  the  fifteenth-century  Renais- 
sance, their  circle  of  auditors  was  to  be  for  a  long  time  very  limited ; 
and  a  greater  impetus  was  given  at  this  time  to  the  development  of 
learned  studies  by  humanists  who  had  been  merely  trained  to  ^- 
pound  the  Latin  classics.  At  the  end  of  the  eleveath  century  Lacm 
was  the  favourite  resort  of  E^lishmen  with  a  taste  for  such  learning ;' 
but  later  the  palm  of  scholarship  was  disputed  between  Paris  and 
Chartres.      Of  Anglo-Norman  scholars  none  are  more  attractive 

^Mtialogicut,  i.,  if.    St.  Bernard,  quoted  by  Monriquet,  j4nn.  CUtert.,i.,  393. 

*  NeduuD,  Dt  Rtrum  Natura,  p.  41-    John  M  Saliibu^  alio  {Polyc,  ii.,  g  19)  be- 
lieve* that  there  is  MmethinK  in  anrology. 

■Neckam,  p.  394.        *Ibid.,  p.  43. 

*  Lib*r  Dt  Miraeiili*  S.  Maria*  Ltmdmttnti*,  ii,  |6(Migne,  P.  £..,  dvi.). 
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tbao  Herbert  Lodnga,  whose  correspoDdence  with  his  &voiirit£ 
pupils  throws  a  flood  of  li^ht  on  the  range  and  methods  of  classical 
teaching  in  his  day.  Losinga  was  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
classics ;  but  he  found  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  studies  which 
were  thought  hardly  compatible  with  his  profession  and  rank.  He 
compares  himself  to  the  cock  in  the  &ble  who  had  found  a  pearl 
upon  a  dunghill ;  even  in  the  clasnce  there  were  thoughts  which 
deserved  the  attentioD  of  a  serious  mind.^  But  humanism  did  not 
long  remain  upon  the  defensive.  Under  the  great  teachers  of  the 
school  of  Chartres  it  became  at  once  more  scientific  and  more  self- 
confident.  John  of  Salisbury,  the  most  learned  scholar  of  his  day, 
does  not  hesitate  to  claim  for  classical  learning  a  superiority  over 
the  science  of  the  lawyer  or  the  dialectician.^  The  classics  are  to 
him,  no  less  than  to  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance,  a  fount  of 
wisdom  and  a  school  of  morals.  He  would  gladly  have  se^i  the 
classical  curriculum  of  Chartres,  in  which  be  had  himself  been 
trained,  adopted  by  all  English  schoob.*  Unfortunately  his  hope 
was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  At  the  time  when  he  was  completing  his 
studies  the  enthusiasm  for  law  and  logic  thrust  back  oil  other  studies 
into  the  background.  The  translation  of  Aristotle's  Organon  by 
Jantes  of  Venice  in  the  year  1128,  and  the  publication  of  Gratian's 
*' Concordantia  Discordantium  Canonum"  about  1141,  were  two 
events  which  heralded  an  intellectual  revolution.  They  indicate 
the  triumph  of  the  new  stndies.  Heicefortb  philology  was  relegated 
to  the  grammar-school ;  those  who  desired  wealth  and  position  took 
up  the  study  of  the  Code  and  the  Canons  ;  while  the  lover  of  know- 
ledge for  its  own  sake  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  on  the  lore 
of  Universals  and  Particulars,  and  enlisted  under  the  Realist  or 
Nominalist  flog.  Of  the  students  of  civil  and  canon  law  it  is  un<  Lawyen 
necessary  to  say  much.  They  were  practical  men  whose  studies 
were  chiefly  important  in  connection  with  poUtical  disputes  of 
which  we  have  spoken  and  shall  speak  again.  The  type  of  them 
is  'Kionias  Becket,  the  busy  official  and  diplomatist,  who  qualifies 
for  higher  stations  by  a  year  spent  in  the  study  of  law  at  Bologna 
and  Auxerre.  One  serious  attempt  was  made  in  Stephen's  reign  to 
found  an  English  school  of  law ;  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  Arch- 
bishop Theobald  summoned  the  Mantuon  jurist  Vacarius  to  Eng- 
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land.  But  even  Vacarius  taught  with  an  eye  to  the  controvenies 
c^  the  mometit ;  to  defend  ecclesiastical  liberties  against  the  ua- 
juat  customs  of  the  Crown,  and  to  prove  that  these  liberties  were 
founded  upon  natural  right  and  reaaoa.  Vacarius  was  silenced, 
and  the  books  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  were  proscribed.  Though 
his  test>boolc,  the  Uier  Pavperwm,  was  afterwards  popular  in 
Oxford,  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  that  this  famous 
professor  founded  an  English  school.'  We  may  therefore  leave  tiie 
study  of  law,  and  turn  rather  to  that  of  logic  which  came  into 
England  from  the  sdiools  of  Paris.  The  French  capital,  with  its 
nascent  uoivemty,  was  at  this  time  the  recognised  mistress  of  tiie 
west  in  theology  and  the  liberal  arts,  and  produced  in  Abelard 
the  greatest  of  medieval  teachers  in  both  subjects.  There  were 
Englishmen  among  the  pupils  whom  Abelard  gathered  round 
himself  at  the  Mont  St  Cienevieva^  Even  John  of  Salisbury 
came  for  a  time  beneath  that  potent  spell,  and  though  he  lived 
to  witness  and  endorse  the  condemnation  of  his  master's  heresies, 
could  never  speak  of  Abelard  otherwise  than  with  respectful  ad- 
miration.' John  of  Salisbury  tiansfemd  his  attention  in  after  life 
to  other  fields  of  study ;  but  some  of  Abelaxd's  English  pupils 
became,  in  their  turn,  professors  of  do  mean  reputation.  Of  these 
the  most  distinguished  was  Master  Robert,  who  set  up  a  school 
at  Melun  and  counted  among  his  pupils  both  Thomas  Becket  and 
John  of  Salisbury ;  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Becket,  when  elevated 
to  the  primacy  was  to  obtain  the  see  of  H«-eford  for  his  some- 
time teacher.  Less  orthodox,  but  far  renowned  tor  subtlety,  was 
Master  Adam,  sumamed  "the  English  Peripatetic,"  who  taught 
in  the  school  of  Petit  Pont  at  Paris.*  Of  the  paradoxes  in  which 
he  delifi^ted  some  examples  have  been  preserved  by  one  of  his  E^- 
lish  pupils.  He  had  syllogisms  to  prove  that  whatever  is  known 
is  unknown ;  that  the  greater  number  is  smaller  than  the  less ; 
that  the  same  statement  may  be  both  false  and  true ;  and  many 
other  such  curious  conclusioDS.'  These  riddles  have  ceased  to 
interest ;  they  lost  their  charm  even  in  the  life-time  of  their  author. 
But  the  importance  of  the  new  logic  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 

■Liebeimann,  V(vljf>r  Vacariia(E.H.R.,Ji.,fy.-yil,  514).  FoiycratUus,  viji., 
{  aa.  The  Uachinf  of  Vaoriui,  in  its  pnlitkal  bearings,  seeniB  to  be  lununaiiBed  in 
Poljcratieia,  vU.,  {  ao.     Cf.  alM  Robert  de  Monie,  i.o.  1149,  and  Uervate,  ii.,  3S4. 

■  Roihdall,  i.,  p.  59.        *M*talogiau,  u,  gj  lo,  17. 

'  Uitaiogieii*,  ■»..  1 3 ;  iv.,  j  3.       '  Nedun,  p.  30a. 
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ec(»itricities  of  iti  teachen.  It  vns  not  entirely  nor  msinly  con- 
cerned with  quibbles ;  it  gave  a  valuable  training  in  the  habits  of 
analjais  and  definition ;  and  if,  when  applied  to  the  sciences,  it  led 
men  to  as  many  errors  as  true  conclusions,  the  fiuilt  lay  in  the 
premises  rather  than  the  arguments.  For  acuteness  of  reasoning 
within  narrow  limits  the  medieval  logicians  have  never  been  sur* 
passed.  Their  lives  and  their  books  are  now  a  subject  for  the 
antiquary  much  more  than  for  the  historian  ;  but  Ute  broad 
results  of  their  teaching  are  written  large  on  every  page  of  political 
and  social  history. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  new  intellectual  spirit  should  lead  to  EnglUb 
the  organisation  of  intellectual  training.  But  in  England  new^^^^^,^ 
schools  were  founded  by  slow  degrees.  Those  of  which  we  hear 
were  connected  with  cathedrals,  monasteries,  and  parish  churches; 
in  an  important  town  there  were  asnally  one  or  two  magittri 
secured  by  authority  in  the  possession  of  an  exclusive  privilege 
which  they  jealously  preserved.  The  range  of  subjects  which  they 
professed  to  teach  was  limited ;  the  schoob  were  usually  maintained 
with  the  purpose  of  training  clerks.  Buildings  for  the  school  were 
supplied  by  the  see  or  religious  foundation  with  which  it  was 
connected ;  but  the  master  was  usually  paid  by  the  fees  of  the 
scholars,  and  if  a  boy  received  his  education  gratis,  it  was  at  the 
master's  expense.'  For  the  ordinary  layman  education  was  regarded 
as  superfluous.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham  took  a  difierent  view  and 
founded  a  school  for  all  the  boys  of  the  parish  which  he  served.* 
But  the  purpose  of  his  school  was  quite  as  much  to  impose  a  quasi- 
numastic  discipline  as  to  form  the  minds  of  his  pupils  by  instruction. 
Orthodoxy  was  not  altt^^ether  hostile  to  education,  but  was  always 
on  the  alert  to  quarrel  with  "science  falsely  so-called".  St. 
Bernard  went  so  Car  as  to  reprove  an  English  Abbot  for  minute 
studies  in  the  Old  Testament.  "  Believe  one  who  has  tried,"  the 
saint  warns  his  misguided  friend,  "you  will  find  more  wisdom  in  woods 
than  in  books.    Trees  and  stones  will  teach  you  what  you  cannot 

<  Rashdall,  i.,3S;  ii.,  600.  GiuitofStephen  to  the  cathedral  school  alSalisbury, 
SarutH  Ckarttrt,  p,  8.  School  at  Winchester,  John  of  Salisbury,  ^PP-,  p.  «. 
Schools  of  London  mentioned  in  a  writ  of  Henry  of  Winchester,  Round,  Communt, 
p.  117 ;  described  by  PitzStephen,  p.  4.  For  the  schools  of  Huntingdon,  Lincoln 
and  Canterbury  see  Miss  Bataaon'i  article  in  E.  H.  R.,  xviit.,  p.  712.  The  school 
of  Tfaetfoid  in  Herbert  Loainga'a  Epp.,  No.  xxxvii.  Map,  Dt  Nugit,  i.,  g  10,  apeakt 
of  the  eagerness  of  villeins  to  obtain  an  educaiioD  for  tbeir  sons. 

■  See  the  lA/t  by  Miw  R.  Orabatn,  p.  4. 
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leom  from  any  master."  *  In  Sbakeflpeare's  mouth  the  sentiment 
18  profoundly  true ;  coining  from  a  theologian  who  was  unuBuiUlj 
indifierait  to  nature  it  is  simply  a  plea  for  intellectual  inertia. 
Hie  Church  as  a  whole  was  of  Bernard's  way  of  thinking ;  but  the 
cro8S-6re  of  rival  philosophic  schoob  made  it  necessary  that  the 
armoury  of  apologetics  should  be  overiiauled.  So  arose  at  Oxford 
a  school  of  commentators  on  the  sacred  texts.  In  the  years  1117- 
IlSl  we  find  a  Norman  tbeolo^^an,  llieobald  of  Etampes,  lecturing 
in  Oxford,  probably  under  the  patronage  of  the  canons  of  St. 
Ctideswide,  to  classes  of  Bixty  or  a  hundred  students.  Slnntly 
before  the  death  of  Henry  I.  we  lind  that  Theobald's  work  has 
been  taken  up  and  contisued  by  two  FnglJA  teachers,  Robert  of 
Cricklade  and  Robert  Pullein.  Both  were  pitlan  of  orthodoxy. 
Ilie  former  became  prior  of  St.  Frideswide's.  The  latter  was  highly 
prused  by  St.  Bernard  and  rose  to  be  a  Cardinal  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Curia.  Tlie  mention  of  these  distinguished  teachers  in  a  town, 
which  had  neither  wealth  nor  political  importance  to  commend  it 
as  a  place  of  residence,  suggests  the  existence  of  an  organised 
academy ;  and  it  is  certiun  that  Oxford  became,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  fifty  years,  the  chief  seat  of  clmcal  education,  and  the  centre 
of  an  intellectual  activity  which  overstepped  in  all  directions  the 
limits  imposed  on  the  curriculum  of  the  place  by  the  earliest 
teachers.*  Elsewhere  than  at  Oxford  there  was  higgler  teaching 
of  a  more  or  less  systematic  kind,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  At 
Canterbury,  under  the  s^ps  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  we  even  find 
the  germ  of  a  Univosity ; '  and  in  London  wandering  teachers  of 
note  found  a  welcome  which  proves  that  the  four  PTinting  grammar- 
schools  were  insufficient  for  tbe  requirements  of  the  students 
congr^ated  in  the  capital.* 

While  the  pioneers  of  the  intellectual  movement  made  their  way 
into  the  heart  of  English  life  without  attracting  general  attcattion, 
the  monastic  movement  was  a  subject  for  universal  remaric  and 
almost  universal  admiration,  llie  new  orders  which  originated  at 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  commencement  of  the  twelfth  centuiy, 
as  a  protest  against  the  commonplace   virtues  and  comfortable 

'  Bernardi  Optra,  i.,  no  (ed.  Mabillon). 
See  ProCT.  E.  Holland  io  B.  H.  R.,  vi.,pp.  341  IT.   A.  G.  Little,  tlnd., «.,  p.  3^5. 
Ull,  ii.,  p.  334- 
[.ieb^rmanii  in  E.  H,  R.,  d.,  p.  308.        *  FitiStephen,  p.  4. 
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lontine  of  the  BeDedictmes  and  tlie  Cluniacs,  entered  EngUod  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  First  came  the  minionaries  of  the  NtHman 
Older  of  Savigny,  founded  by  St  Vital  of  Mortain  (1112).  Tlieir 
earliest  English  house  wu  that  of  Fumefls  (llS4>-7) ;  fourteen  others 
had  been  foanded  by  the  year  1147  when  the  Savigniacs  merg«l 
themseWeB  in  the  Cistercian  order.*  Tlie  Cuterdans,  whose  second 
abbot,  Stephen  Hardily  (  4-  113S),  was  an  Englishman  from  Sher- 
borne, vere  naturally  quick  to  follow  the  example  of  their  Norman 
brethren.  Their  pioneen  were  a  band  of  monks  from  I'Aomdne, 
in  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  who  founded  an  English  house  of  the 
CSstermn  mle  at  WaTeriey  in  1129.  A  second  mission,  independ- 
ent of  the  first  and  despatched  by  St.  Bernard  from  daiiranx, 
fininded  Rievaux  abb^  in  1131-2,  with  the  aasistanGe  of  Walter  of 
Espec,  a  devout  and  wealthy  Yorkshire  baron.  In  1192  a  secession, 
from  St.  Mary's  house  at  Yoric,  of  Benedictine  monks  who  desired 
to  live  under  the  strict  Cistennan  rule,  led  to  the  establishment  <A 
Fountains.  From  these  three  houses,  and  from  those  of  Tintem 
(1131)  and  of  WhiUand  (1140),  which  owed  tlieir  rise  to  the  bounty 
of  the  Webh  marchers,  the  Cistercian  movement  diffused  itself 
through  the  British  isles.'  It  was  most  popular  in  the  north  of 
England  where  religious  houses  of  an  older  date  were  sparsely 
distributed,  small,  and  insignificant  Bat  sooner  or  later  it  affected 
evefy  district ;  for  it  was  the  outcome  of  one  of  those  mysterious 
and  univoval  tides  of  enthusiasm  which  are  the  most  saUent  feature 
of  medieval  history.  The  monastic  ideal  touched  a  sympathetic 
diord  in  the  hearts  of  men  whose  daily  life  was  one  prolonged  ne- 
gation of  the  prindples  on  which  monasticism  was  based.  William 
of  Malmesbary  scarcely  exa^erates  when  he  says  that  there  was 
no  wealthy  man  in  England  but  thou^t  shame  of  himself  if  he  had 
not  contributed  to  the  building  of  a  monastery.  The  Cistercians 
became  rich  through  the  gifts  of  the  men  who  made  and  maintained 
the  anarchy  of  Stejdien's  reign,  lliey  were  countenanced  and 
enooumged  by  Henry  I.,  the  most  unromsntic  and  calculating 
sovereign  of  Us  age. 

To  the  extent  of  English  sympathy  with  the  monastic  revival  The  Order 
the  history  of  the  Order  of  Sempringham  is  a  striking  testJinony-' ^Jj^SJ^ 
Id  origin  it  was  purely  English,  founded  by  the  son  of  a  Lincoln- 

ee  B.  H.  R.,  v!i].,  pp.  MS  ff. 
'  Miia  R.  Onhain,  Oitbtri  of  Simpriiigkam,p<utim, 
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shire  knight;  its  benefactors  were  drawn  from  the  English  baronage; 
and  all  its  houses  were  established  on  English  soil.  'iJhe  founder 
received  a  part  of  his  education  in  French  schools  and  was  assisted 
by  St.  Bernard  in  the  compoBition  of  his  rule.  But  his  work  was 
spontaneously  undertaken,  and  with  tiie  object  of  satisfying  a  real 
need  of  English  society.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham  founded  his  fint 
houses  for  the  baie6t  of  pious  women  who  desired  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  world  and  yet  were,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
unable  to  enter  nunneries  of  the  older  rules.  To  the  female  com- 
munities he  added  others  of  canons  who  were  to  act  as  chaplains 
and  teachers ;  and  the  manual  work  connected  with  the  estates  was 
entrusted  to  lay  brethren  of  menial  station  who  embraced  the 
celibate  life,  sometimes  &om  genuine  enthusiasm,  more  often  as  an 
escs^  from  villeinage  or  poverty.  The  first  house  of  the  new  rule 
was  built  about  1181,  and  by  tiie  time  of  Stephen's  death  no  less 
than  eleven  had  been  called  into  existence.  The  rule,  revised  by 
St.  Bernard,  was  sanctioned  by  Eugenius  III.  in  1147,  and  within 
the  next  half  century  the  Gilbertines  acquired  an  honourable  repu- 
tation for  the  strictness  of  their  discipline  and  the  purity  of  their 
lives.  When  the  founder  died  (1189)  in  extreme  old  age  the  order 
contained  700  canons  and  1,600  sisters. 
Ten-  The  order  of  Semptingham  absorbed  the  merest  fraction  of  the 

Sw  Mon^  endowments  which  piety,  or  deference  to  the  fashion  of  the  hour, 
attic  lavished  upon  the  monasticism  of  twelfth  century  England.  More 
Movemenijjyyj  ^^^  hundred  new  foundations  date  from  Stephei's  rei^,  and 
about  the  same  number  from  that  of  Hairy  II.'  It  was  the 
century  of  the  ascetk.  Yet  in  the  meridian  of  success  the  shadow 
of  reaction  is  discernible;  prosperity  begot  abuses  which  became 
the  mark  of  stin^g  critkrism.  The  seculars,  with  their  jealousy 
of  pretensions  to  superior  ttoliness,  the  lawyers,  with  their  chilling 
common  sense  and  keen  eye  for  the  material  motive,  detected  in  the 
Cistercians  some  faults,  lees  gross  perhaps  than  those  of  the  old- 
feshioned  orders,  but  not  less  odious  or  less  corrosive  of  the  inner 
life.  Avarice  was  a  common  charge.  Ranulf  Glanvill,  the  Qiief 
Justiciar,  said  that  never  in  the  course  of  long  experience  had  he  seen 
more  shameless  forgeries  than  those  by  which  the  White  Monks 
were  accustomed  to  strengthen  a  defective  title;'  nor  were  they 
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much  more  scrupulous  in  their  pursuit  of  legacies.  They  thou^t 
it  no  crime  to  Temove  a  neighbour's  boundary  in  the  interests  of  a 
saint ;  they  depopulated  thriving  townships  to  enlarge  their  sheep- 
walks  ;  they  appropriated  the  tithes  of  parish  churches  and  had 
been  known  to  use  tbe  sacred  building  for  a  sbeep-fbld  or  a  fuller's 
shop.  Not  less  ctrcumatantial  are  the  complaints  of  spiritual  pride. 
"  liiey  are  proud  of  their  pale  bees,"  says  one  writer,  "  and  sighing 
is  with  them  a  fine  art ;  at  any  moment  they  are  prepared  to  shed 
a  flood  of  tears,  lltey  walk  about  with  downcast  heads  and  half- 
closed  eyes.  They  move  at  a  snail's  pace  muttering  prayers  the 
while,  lliey  cultivate  a  ra^ed  and  dirty  appearance,  humbling 
themselves  that  they  may  be  exalted."  •  lliere  were  in  fact,  within 
the  medieval  church,  difierences  of  ideal  and  practice  as  striking  as 
any  which  can  be  drawn  between  the  Landian  and  the  Puritan,  the 
Anglican  imd  Methodist.  The  new  orders  were  the  Puritans  and 
Methodists  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Modem  criticism,  r^poding  tbe  movement  from  a  social  point 
of  view,  has  detected  other  evils  in  monasticism.  The  reli^ous 
revival  transferred  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  national  wealth 
to  corporations  which  claimed  the  privilege  of  special  law  courts  and 
of  a  special  law.  To  some  extent  it  diminished  the  productive  power 
of  society,  although  it  is  true  that  the  new  orders  were  chiefly 
recruited  from  the  leisured  classes.^  It  weakened  the  discipline 
of  the  national  church,  since  the  new  monasteries  were  frequently 
exempted  from  episcopal  control  and  subject  only  to  the  Pope. 
It  entangled  English  churchmen  in  the  ever  narrower  and  more 
material  conflicts  of  tbe  Papacy  and  Empire.  Tbe  Cistercians  and 
kindred  orders,  it  is  true,  rendered  some  services  to  economic  pro- 
greas.  They  reclaimed  waste  lands,  although  their  critics  say  that 
they  only  took  the  waste  when  nothing  better  was  forthcoming. 
Tbey  improved  a  number  of  useful  arts  and  trades  ;  they  did 
something  for  the  pres^vation  of  the  best  books  and  the  highest 
studies  then  accessible  to  Europe.  But  on  the  whole  their  activity 
was  prejudicial  to  material  welfare  and  their  spirit  hostile  to  the 

'  lobn  of  Salisbury,  PiAycroHeui,  vii.,  %  ai.  Cf.  Qicaldug,  Spiculum  BecUiiat, 
and  Map,  Dt  NugU,  pauim.  Tbe  tcMimony  of  Oiialdua  U  the  more  remarkable 
becaoBc  elsewheie  he  admit*  the  virtuee  of  the  CUterciant  (vi.,  43). 

*  Bot  the  lay-brothera  of  the  Oilberline  Order  were  largely  drawn  bom  the  lower 
clutcs.    Orahain,  Oilberl  of  Stmpringham,  pp.  la,  30. 
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free  play  of  the  intellect.*  While  encouraging  by  precept  and 
example  a  profiise  and  indiscriminate  charity  they  did  more  tbim 
any  body  of  men  before  or  since  to  sap  the  sense  of  social  obligation, 
and  the  confidence  in  the  possibilities  of  human  societies,  which  are 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  modem  world  and  the  only  motive-qningB 
of  progress. 
The  Ihere  was  however  a  bright  side  to  monastidsm.    The  glorious 

Jj^^""  ruins,  by  which  abne  the  great  fouDdations  of  the  twdfth  century 
are  remembered,  bear  tiie  stamp  of  a  noble  sereni^  and  soaring 
hope  which  we  can  admire  even  tiu»igh  its  essaice  is  to  us  a  riddle. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  the  positioD  of  the  founders  was  paradoxical 
and  inconsistent ;  that  they  started  from  a  position  of  extreme 
individualism  and  ended  by  mnging  themselves  in  an  institution 
more  narrow  and  cramping  than  any  of  those  composing  the  social 
life  from  which  they  turned  away  ;  that  they  postulated  indifier- 
enoe  to  the  goods  of  life  as  a  fundamental  principle  for  the  guidance 
of  the  individual,  and  at  the  same  time  expected  him  to  higgle,  to 
canvass,  to  defraud,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fraternity.  The  incon- 
sistency was  gross,  but  Jailed  to  paralyse  the  inner  lif^  because  it 
was  unconscious.  The  belief  that  the  sohtary  walk  with  God  is 
possible  for  man ;  the  determination  that  no  material  obstacles 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  between  the  weakest  soul  and  God ;  the 
admission  on  the  part  of  worldly  men  that  there  was  a  higher  life 
beyond  their  ken,  which  they  should  promote  in  others  even  thou^ 
they  despaired  of  attaining  it  in  their  own  persons ;  these  are  the 
feelings  which  dignify  the  movem^it ;  and  realising  these  we  can 
admire  without  a  shade  of  pity  the  violent  and  almost  theatrical 
scenes  which  they  produced  in  the  life  of  that  day.  The  multi- 
tudes of  weeping,  praying,  chanting,  volunteers  who  drew  the  carts 
and  shaped  the  atones  and  dug  the  foundations  for  a  new  monastery,^ 
were  too  often  enlisted  in  the  service  of  an  unknown  God.  Yet 
it  was  well  that  they  should  feel  however  remotely  the  existence 
of  the  divine,  and  believe,  with  however  little  personal  experience, 
in  the  accessibility  of  God  to  man. 

' "  Then  is  no  evidence  that  the  CiateicUiis  in  the  twelfth  century  made  any 
ptoviaion  for  Kculu  education,  not  wmild  tbia  have  been  coniiatent  with  their 


rieial  policy  "  ^Oraham,  "  Intellectual  InSuence  of  Eng.  Monasticinn  "  in  Traiu. 
Hijl.  Soc.,  xvu.,  pp.  43  (f.  (new  aeriea) ;  a  most  learned  and  valuable  ttndy). 
*  Pot  the  religions  exaltatioa  of  the.penitenu  of  thii  time  v.  R.  de  Monte,  p.  151, 
and  the  letter  of  a  French  abbot  in  Migne,  Pofrof.  Laf.,  dxsd.,  ooL  1707 ;  alio  aootbei 
letter,  by  the  Abp.  of  Rouen  in  1145,  printed  in  Higne,  P.  L..  awiL,  ooL  1137. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  BBOKBT  CONTROTEBST 


HENRY  (rf  Anjou  ascended  the  throne  with  a  fixed  detennina-  Becket  a 
turn  to  ignore  the  predecessor  upon  whom,  with  some  in-  ^J^' 
justice,  he  laid  the  sole  reaponribility  for  nineteen  years  of  anarch;. 
If  he  ever  mentioned  Stephen  it  was  to  call  him  a  usurper ;  the 
anogant  and  uofoi^ving  temper  of  Matilda,  to  iHiom  the  youth 
owed  his  earliest  lessons  in  the  art  of  government,  can  be  traced  in 
this  and  in  some  other  features  of  his  eariy  policy.  He  never  ex- 
tended his  favour  to  those  who  had  supported  the  dead  king,  but 
crushed  them  if  he  could,  and,  if  he  could  not,  let  them  imderstand 
that  they  were  fortunate  to  keep  their  lands  and  titles.  Henry  of 
Blois,  relegated,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  a  position  of  ob- 
scurity, left  England  in  profound  chagrin ;  the  earls  of  Stephen 
nursed  their  o0ended  dignity  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  court. 
But  the  old  partisans  of  the  Empress  did  not  &re  much  better. 
Nigel  of  Ely,  it  is  true,  was  invited  to  reorganise  the  Exchequer 
which  his  uncle,  Kshop  Roger,  had  virtually  created ;  the  advice  of 
the  Primate  received  the  re^iect^l  attention  which  was  due  to  his 
invaluable  services.  But  the  King's  private  ear  was  monopolised 
by  new  and  unknown  men;  and  he  was  an  enigma  to  those  by 
whose  exertions  he  had  been  elevated  to  the  throne.  The  little 
that  they  knew  of  him  suggested  gloomy  apprehensions,  Hiey 
saw  for  themselves  that  he  was  rash  and  riotous  and  unconventional. 
They  expected,  from  his  record  in  Normandy  and  Anjou,  to  find 
him  the  stave  of  pasdon  and  intolerant  of  all  restraining  influences. 
He  gave  the  impression  of  volcanic  energy.  There  was  little  doubt 
that  he  would  make  his  mark,  but  much  doubt  whether  his  reign 
would  be  for  the  good  of  Church  or  State.  Rumour  said  that  he 
disliked  ecclesjastical  pretensions,  and  the  language  of  his  friends 
gave  countenance  to  the  report. 
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The  Archbishop  could  not  but  feel  that  the  Church  had  played, 
in  the  last  reign*  a  part  too  prominent  for  her  own  safety.  To 
provide  her  with  an  intercessor  in  the  royal  councils  was  his  first 
anxiety.  He  obtained  his  wish.  A  few  months  after  the  coronation 
his  sometime  servant  Thomas  Becket  was  raised,  through  his  in- 
fluence, to  the  Chancelloiship.'  The  Chanceilor's  position  was  a 
great  one.  He  ranked  as  the  first  subject  in  the  kingdom.  He 
controlled  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  influenced, 
in  the  interests  of  the  King,  the  canonical  elections  to  bishoprics 
and  abbacies.  He  also  administered  all  vacant  or  escheated  baronies 
and  the  wardahipe  of  the  Crown,  He  was  the  custodian  of  the 
Gieat  Seal,  and  no  official  document  of  importance  could  pass  wi&~ 
out  his  a|^robation.  He  bad  the  privil^e  of  c^ipearing,  with  or 
without  a  summons,  at  every  sitting  of  the  royal  council,^  The  office 
gave  Becket  unrivalled  opportunities  of  moulding  the  impression- 
able mind  of  his  young  master.  Henrys  senior  by  some  years,  he 
was  not  too  old  or  staid  to  share  the  king's  diversions.  Tlie  two 
became  in8epaTabl&  They  hawked  and  hunted  together;  they 
bandied  jests  and  romped  like  schoolboys  in  the  public  streets,  to  the 
no  small  astonishment  and  scandal  of  grave  courtiers.  Few  detected 
under  this  outward  mask  of  levity  the  subtle  intellect  of  the  jurist 
and  reformer,  or  the  iron  detennination  of  the  future  martyr. 
Henry  had  so  &r  lived  in  the  shadow  of  his  mother  and  of  too- 
Bcckefa  powerful  supporters ;  the  youth  of  Becket  had  been  spent  in  sub- 
puly  ordinate  capacities.  The  Chancellor  came  of  a  respectable  but 
undistinguished  stock.  His  &ther,  a  small  Norman  landowner,  had 
settled  in  London  to  become  a  trader;  and,  though  at  one  time 
prosperous  enough  to  hold  the  sheriffdom  of  Middlesex,  liad  fallen 
upon  reverses  and  ended  his  life  in  straitened  drcunutanoes.'  The 
young  Thomas  b^an  life  with  no  equipment  but  the  education 
received  in  a  city  grammar-school  and  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  For 
a  time  he  served  a  wealthy  Itinamftn  as  a  clerk  and  keeper  of 
accounts.  Later  he  entered  the  employment  of  Ardibishop  Theo- 
bald, who  came  firom  the  same  Norman  village  as  his  father;  and 
it  was  thus  that  the  youth  obtained  his  o{^rtunity.     More  than 

'ifoJmalf,  it.,304.    The  date  of  Becket**  appointment  is  1155;  seethe  charten 
cited  in  Eyion't  Itineracy. 
*  FitiStepben,  pp.  m  ff. 
*ntiSt^hen,  p.  14.    Uattriab,  y.,it$.    Orim,  p,  359. 
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onoe  in  Stephoi's  reign  be  went,  for  the  Archbishop,  on  confidential 
missions  to  the  Curia.  Here  he  won  golden  opinions,  and  did 
good  service  to  the  Angevina  by  persuading  Eugenius  not  to 
recognise  Eustace  as  the  heir  of  Stephen.'  Subeequ^itlj  he  quali- 
fied by  a  year  sp«it  in  l^al  studies  at  Bolf^na  and  Auxene,  for 
the  office  of  Archdeacm  of  Canterbury  (1164).  From  this  obscure 
though  responsible  position  he  was  called  in  1155  to  the  hi^ieat 
office  in  the  kingdoni.  He  rose  to  the  level  of  his  new  situation ;  Reoigui- 
and  whatever  mi^t  be  said  as  to  their  want  of  penonol  decorum,  '^^^ 
the  efficiency  with  which  he  and  his  master  conducted  the  admini-  Qovetn- 
stration  cannot  he  disputed.  The  demesne  lands  which  had  passed '"'"' 
into  private  hands,  by  the  inconsiderate  gntnts  of  Stephen  or 
through  the  usurpations  of  the  lawless,  were  resumed.  The  last  of 
the  unlicensed  castles  were  destroyed.  The  Flemish  mercenaries 
were  paid  off  and  dismissed  &(Hn  the  country,  or  allowed  to  settle 
in  the  Pembroke  colony.  Those  of  Stephen's  party  who  assumed 
a  defiant  attitude  towaids  his  successor  were  threatened  with  war 
and  soon  realised  the  need  of  buying  pardon  by  the  surrender 
of  their  castles  and  a  considerable  porticHi  of  tiieir  lands.  Order 
was  re-established  in  every  comer  of  the  country ;  the  lands  which 
had  fiUlen  out  of  cultivation  were  again  brought  under  the  plough, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  boroughs  rapidly  revived.^  The  Chim- 
cellor  in  private  conv»se  with  his  cWical  friends  assured  them 
that  worit  of  Uiis  kind  filled  him  with  weariness  and  disgust.*  But 
his  instincts  were  soundw  than  the  theories  of  duty  with  which  the 
conveotioiis  of  the  age  and  his  profession  had  saddled  him.  Though 
pressed  by  Theobald  to  return  to  his  archdeaconry  he  easily 
allowed  binutelf  to  be  dissuaded  from  this  course  by  the  King. 

Side  by  side  with  the  work  of  restoring  settled  order  other  Euiy 
projects  of  a  less  uigent  kind,  some  useful,  others  the  natural  but  f^^^" 
mischievous  ontcome  of  the  King's  antecedents,  were  raised  in  swift  King 
succession.     Young  liiou^  he  was,  Henry  could  not  rest  until  he 
bad  settled  the  succession  to  the  crown.     In  April,  115fi,  a  Great 
Council  held  at  Wallingfbrd  promised  fidelity  to  the  king's  eldest 
son  William,  or,  should  he  predecease  his  father,  to  his  brother, 
the  in&nt  Heniy.     Later  in  the  year  another  assembly  met  to 

>  PiuStepben,  p.  i6.    Genuc        *  Q«rvaae,  i.,  i6o.    R.  de  Uonte. 
■  See  hit  cotreapondeDce  with  Theobald  in  7nM.  Saritb.  Bpp.^  i.,  gj,  etc    Also 
Mat.,  ■».,  joj. 
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discuss  a  plan  for  conquering  Ireland  aod  giving  it  to  the  King's 
youngest  brother,  WiUiain  of  Aujou.  Adrian  IV^  the  only  Eng- 
lishman who  has  ever  occupied  the  Papal  chair,  was  persuaded  to 
sanction  Henry's  plan,  for  which  a  double  justification  was  forth- 
coming in  the  heterodo^  of  the  Irish  nation  and  in  the  claim, 
which  the  Pope  fiiunded  upon  the  Donation  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantino to  lordship  over  all  the  islands  of  the  western  seas.*  But 
it  was  found  advisable  to  postpone  the  attack  on  Ireland,  partly 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Empress-mother,  who  perhaps 
realised  more  clearly  than  her  son  the  t^fficulties  whidi  would  have 
to  be  surmounted ;  partiy  because  of  disputes  which  arose  between 
Henry  and  his  second  brother  Geoffrey.  The  latter,  under  the 
terms  of  thcar  ftitber'a  will,  was  entitled  to  receive  Anjou  and 
Touraioe  whenever  Henry  should  succeed  in  making  good  his 
claim  upon  the  English  thione.  Geoffrey  stood  upon  his  rights ; 
but  Heniy  took  refuge  in  the  plea  that  he  bad  never  given  his 
consent  to  this  part  of  the  will.  In  the  summer  of  1156  the 
a^rieved  Geofirey  endeavoured  to  raise  the  Angevins  against  his 
brother ;  but  the  war  was  over  almost  as  soon  as  begun.  Geoffrey, 
beaten  at  fvery  point,  was  considered  fortunate  to  receive,  in  dis- 
charge of  his  claims,  a  single  castle  aod  a  pension  of  dPl,000 ;  as  a 
further  solatium  he  was  allowed  to  accept  the  vacant  county  of 
Nantes  which  the  Bretons  offered  him  in  the  next  year.  The  next 
thought  of  the  King  was  to  conciliate  the  injured  Louis  VIl^  whose 
friendship  would  be  an  ample  security  against  Angevin  or  Norman 
rebellions.  A  marriage  was  su^ested  between  Prince  Henry,  who 
by  the  death  of  his  brother  William  (1156)  had  already  become  the 
heir  to  the  English  crown,  and  the  infant  daughter  whom  his  second 
wife  had  lately  borne  to  Louis.  Strange  as  the  plan  must  seem 
when  we  remember  that  the  bridegroom's  mother  was  the  divorced 
wife  of  the  bride's  &ther,  it  was  accepted  by  the  easy-going  Louis, 
who  promised  to  restore  the  Norman  Vexinon  the  consummation  of 
the  marriage.  Outwardly  all  was  friendship  and  good  will  between 
the  rivals.  But  one  small  incident  proved  how  hollow  was  the 
reconciliation.  Henry  in  his  character  of  Count  of  Anjou,  de- 
manded recognition  as  the  hereditary  seneschal  of  France.     It  was 

IR.  da  Hoate,  f.o,  1155,  M.  H.  O.,  vi.,  403.  For  the  Bull  LaudabUiUr  »it6 
tbe  Appendix.  We  have  the  beat  of  evidence  to  ;nove  tluu  Mine  luch  priviiege 
wM  granted.    Uttaiog.,  iv.,  |  43, 
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a  great  office,  the  most  important  which  Louis  had  it  in  his  power 
to  bestow ;  the  hoMra-  might  well  aspire  to  some  such  position  as 
that  which  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace  had  occupied  in  Merovingian 
times.  Louis  admitted  the  justice  of  the  claim.  But  he  also  took 
care  to  destroy  the  importance  of  the  office.  He  rect^iaed  in  the 
Angerin  an  ambition  which  it  was  dangerous  to  gratify  and  danger- 
ous to  rebuke ;  but  be  trusted  for  safety  to  that  cunning  with  which 
nature  usually  endows  the  weaker  party. 

llie  extent  of  Henry's  amlHtions  was  a  problem  to  his  own  age  Ambitiant 
and  has  remained  a  problem  to  posterity.  He  was  the  ruler  of  a  °j  ^^"^ 
hybrid  Empire ;  notiung  could  be  more  ardfidal  than  the  tie  which 
bound  E^land  to  Normandy,  unless  it  were  that  which  Henry  had 
himself  created  between  Normandy  and  AquKaine;  and  he  was 
drawn  in  different  directions  by  the  discrepant  interests  of  the  three 
mutually  suspicious  nationalities  over  which  he  ruled.  As  Duke 
of  Normandy  be  inherited  unsettled  claims  and  rutming  feuda 
in  northern  France ;  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine  he  had  principally  to 
consider  questions  a^cting  the  Pyrenees  and  Languedoc  and  the 
u[^r  basin  of  the  Loire.  In  both  capacities  he  was  divided 
between  his  natural  cupidity  and  the  respect  for  feudal  law  which 
common  prudence  inculcated.  He  coveted  the  lands  of  the  French 
Crown;  but  he  dared  not  set  the  example  of  unprovoked  attack 
upon  a  suzerain.  His  instinct  led  him  in  the  direction  of  boundless 
conquest ;  prudence  restricted  him  to  the  prosecution  of  colourable 
claims,  to  a  policy  of  rounding  off  and  knitting  up  his  territories  by 
furtive  annexations  of  a  counly  here,  a  city  there.  But  these  petty 
claims  he  pursued  with  the  ferocious  legalism  of  a  Shylock,  to  whom 
his  pound  of  flesh  is  chiefly  valuable  because  it  is  torn  from  the 
body  of  a  rival.  He  hated  the  kingdom  which  he  did  not  dare  to 
crudi.  He  was  prepared  to  go  as  far  with  the  dismemberment  of 
France  as  his  own  safety  would  allow.  How  far  this  was  he  did 
not  live  to  show.  For  he  was  an  English  king  as  well  as  a  French 
feudatory,  and  the  probl^ns  of  England  grew  upon  him  as  his  mind 
matured.  At  first  be  regarded  his  island  kingdom  chiefly  as  a  mine 
of  treasure  from  which  to  draw  the  revenues  for  continental  wars. 
But  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  he  had  been  bom  the  grandson  of 
Henry  L,  the  Lion  of  Justice.  From  the  first  be  understood  that  a 
kingdom  is  lucrative  only  when  it  is  well  admirdsteTed ;  from  the  first 
his  standard  of  adminisfaation  was  a  high  one.     Hence  he  attacked 
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at  the  first  opportunity  a  number  of  problems  which  his  prede- 
ceaaon  had  left  untouched  or  incompletely  settled ;  the  question  of 
Scotland,  the  question  of  Wales,  the  frauds  of  fiscal  officeni,  the 
defects  of  royal  justice,  the  encroachments  of  clerical  and  feudal 
courts.  These  were  to  be  preliminary  labours ;  thdr  completion 
would  leave  him  free  to  pursue  the  continental  schemes  which  he 
inherited  from  Norman  and  Aquitanian  predecessors.  But  time 
passed  without  bringing  him  to  the  end  of  the  preliminaries ;  they 
became  more  difficult  than  he  had  originally  expected ;  they  also 
became  more  interesting.  The  slumbering  love  of  justice  was 
aroused  in  him.  He  did  not  abandon  the  dreams  of  his  youth ; 
but  he  resigned  himself  to  their  postponement.  Come  what  might 
he  would  see  the  land  of  hb  adoption  rightly  ordered  before  he 
entered  on  a  wider  sphere  of  action.  There  was  in  fiiict  no  mechani* 
cal  consistency  about  his  plans.  They  grew  and  changed;  the 
means  became  an  end ;  what  had  been  the  end  became  a  distant 
dream ;  and  at  the  last  the  stress  of  drcumstances  made  it  impos- 
sible to  pick  and  choose  his  course.  He  did  not  as  he  wouldt  but  as 
he  could ;  he  fought  blindly  and  for  bare  existence. 
Walet,  But  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak  the  ball  was  at  his  feet     He 

ScoUand,  could  take  his  own  path ;  and  be  was  Angevin  enough,  as  yet,  to 
turn  his  back  on  England.  He  did  what  seemed  enough  for  the 
reform  of  English  administratitm.  He  also  settled,  for  the  time 
being,  with  the  Welsh  uid  Scots.  Early  in  his  reign  he  seized  the 
opportunity  of  King  David's  death  to  repudiate  the  concessions 
which  he  had  made  to  Scotland  while  still  at  feud  with  Stephen ; 
the  boy-king  Malcolm  was  compelled  to  surrender  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland  as  the  price  of  friendship  with  his  powerful 
southern  neighbour.  The  North- Welsh  were  about  the  same  time 
attacked  in  their  mountains  by  an  army  which  Henry  led  in  person ; ' 
the  English  fortresses  west  of  the  Conway  were  repaired,  and  Owain 
prince  of  North  Wales  was  forced  to  make  a  profession  of  homage. 
But  as  soon  as  these  necessary  precautions  had  been  taken  the 
King  threw  himself  with  zest  into  plans  for  extending  his  for^gn 
possessions,  and  squandered  for  this  purpose  sums  which  could 
ill  be  spared  from  English  needs.  His  wife  had  a  shadowy  claim 
to  the  county  of  Toulouse,'  and  against  Toulouse  war  was  ac- 
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cordiogly  declared.  The  Chancellor,  who  already  in  the  qtiarrel 
with  Geofirey  had  shown  himself  a  war^miiiister  of  resource,  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  energy  of  his  preparations  and  the 
fertility  of  his  devices.  Already  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  had 
become  a  general  practice  to  let  ecclesiastics  compound  at  a  fixed 
rate  for  the  knight-service  due  &t>m  their  estates,  and  the  same 
privil^ie  had  been  sometimes  allowed  to  mesne  tenants.  This 
system  of  tcaiage  (slueld-money)  was  now  extended.  Only  the 
lay  barons  were  called  upon  to  render  personal  service  against 
Toulouse ;  all  churches  and  all  mesne  tenants  compounded  at  the 
rate  of  two  marks  on  the  knight's  fee ;  and  the  money  so  raised 
was  employed  in  hiring  mercenaries.  It  proved  insufficient  and 
with  the  Chancellor's  assent,  if  not  at  his  suggestion,  the  deficiency 
was  made  good  in  part  by  the  ordinary  expedients  of  tallaging 
the  towns  and  Jews,  and  partly  by  an  arbitrary  tax  or  donum  levied 
on  ecclesiastical  lands.^  The  complaints  of  the  clergy  were  bitter. 
But  the  impost  was  paid  ;  and  early  in  the  summer  of  1169  Heni7 
marched  southward  from  Normandy  at  the  head  of  a  great  host 
Cahora  was  taken  without  difficulty ;  but  Louis  of  France  came  to 
the  rescue  of  Toulouse.  The  count  was  the  husband  of  the  French 
King's  sister  and  the  only  southern  vassal  of  consequence  on  whom 
Louis  could  depend  When  Henry  arrived  before  Toulouse  it 
was  to  learn  that  Louis  was  already  within  the  walls.  Becket 
pressed  his  master  to  assault ;  it  was  never  the  Chancellor's  habit 
to  respect  the  obligations  of  conventiraial  morality  when  they  stood 
between  him  and  his  object.  But  Henry  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
an  open  attack  upon  the  peraon  of  his  feudal  suzerain.  He  con- 
tented himself  wiUi  investing  the  town  and  plundering  the  adjacent 
country,  a  course  which  served  no  other  purpose  than  that  oi 
masking  his  retreat.  He  soon  withdrew  from  personal  share  in  the 
operations,  leaving  them  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  Cmistable. 
Towards  tiie  end  of  the  year  a  truce  was  concluded  with  Toulouse 
which  ripened  into  lasting  peace ;  and  Henry  b^ao  to  lay  his 
plans  f<H-  vengeance  apon  Louis.  It  was  not  hard  to  find  treacherous 
vawals  and  subjects  of  dispute  along  the  extended  frontier  which 
separated  the  territory  of  Louis  from  the  Angevin  possessionB ;  in 

'Btcktl  Mattriali,  v.,  378.    Stnbbs,  B^ntdicUtt,  ii.,  p.  xcv. 
p.  235,  and  AnUqtdtf  1^  ScuUtgi,  p  "        ■■-""-■ 

valnaUe  fiw  the  wittject  of  Kntage. 
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1160-1  there  were  disconive  openttioiu  on  both  sides  and  two 
considerable  forces  manoeuvred  in  the  Vexin  without  coming  to 
dose  quarters.  In  these  alarms  and  excursions  the  Chancellor  was 
again  a  leading  figure.  He  brought  to  the  English  host  700 
knights  of  his  own  household,  1,200  others  whom  he  had  hired 
for  the  campaign,  and  4,000  sergeants.  His  knights  dined  at 
his  own  table  and  received  3b.  per  diem  for  the  charges  of  their 
squires  and  horses.  They  formed  the  corpg  (Telite  of  the  annj 
and  the  Chancellor  rode  in  full  panoply  at  their  heed.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  meeting  in  single  combat  and  unhorsing  a 
French  knight,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  incident 
of  the  campaign. 

In  the  middle  of  these  events  occurred  the  death  of  the  Primate 
ji^f^  Theobald.  His  last  petition  to  the  King  was  for  a  successor  who 
bi^iop,  should  be  worthy  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.*  The  King,  after  some 
months  of  deliberation,  decided  that  no  fitter  person  could  be 
found  than  Becket.  With  some  difficulty  the  electors  were  per- 
suaded to  accept  his  nominee  Alone  among  the  bishops  the 
austere  Gilbert  Foliot  of  Hereford  protested  ^  against  the  choice, 
for  sudi  a  position,  of  a  man  who  was  not  a  monk,  nor  in  priest's 
orders,  and  whose  antecedents  gave  every  reason  to  anticipate  that 
he  would  gladly  sacrifice  the  Church  to  the  interests  of  the  King. 
No  doubt  these  objections  were  echoed  in  secret  by  many  who 
publicly  assented  to  the  King's  demand.  But  in  the  end  Becket 
was  elected  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  those  who  had  any 
claim  to  be  consulted. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Heniy  was  influenced,  in  his 
selection  of  a  pnmate,  by  the  anticipation  of  conflicts  with  the 
Church.  Events  had  been  leading  to  that  issue  for  some  time  past, 
in  spite  of  the  personal  friendship  between  the  King  and  Theobald.* 
The  growing  claims  of  the  churdi-courts  and  their  notorious  abuses 
were  a  standing  challenge  to  the  secular  authority.  When  the 
Conqueror  separated  the  lay-courts  and  coorts-Christaan  he  re- 
stricted the  latter  to  those  cases  which  touched  the  cure  of  souls. 
This  definition  proved  more  elastic  than  he  had  anticipated.  "Hie 
courts  of  the  Church  showed  the  af^ressive  tendency  which  is 

1  Voax.  Sarub.  Efp.,  i.,  57. 

■  Fit2 Stephen,  p.  36.    F<rilot  IMaUriali,  v.,  514)  afterwards  alleged  tlui  Ibe 
election  canted  ^eraldiMatit&ctioii. 
*itaUriab,  tii.,  43. 
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common  to  all  l^;al  tribanals,  and  showed  it  in  an  alt(^;ether 
exceptional  degree.  To  some  extent  their  encroachments  were 
encouraged  by  the  laity.  Hie  canon  law  ms  more  scientific,  more 
oomf^ehenBiTe,  not  infrequently  moie  equitable,  than  the  uncouth 
tangle  of  precedent  and  custom  by  which  the  royal  courts  were 
governed.  Suitors,  desirous  of  benefiting  by  the  wisdcHn  of 
Justinian  or  the  Roman  Curia,  readily  admitted  that  the  breadi 
of  an  ordinary  contract  might  be  considered  as  a  form  of  p^jury 
and  therefore  within  the  cognisance  of  an  archdeacon's  court.  But 
there  were  other  cases  in  which  the  pretensions  of  the  courts- 
Christian  were  mote  objectionable  and  dangerous.  The  Church 
claimed  the  exclusive  o^msance  of  all  disputes  affecting  the 
property  of  a  religious  house  or  see  or  benefice.  She  also  claimed 
all  crimes  committed  by  clerks  or  against  them. 

In  this  criminal  jurisdiction  lay  the  gravest  evil  Ihe  cat^^ry  Ciiminoa* 
of  clerks  included  many  iriio  neither  exercised  nor  aspired  to  the  CI*''" 
ftmctions  of  a  priest.  It  included  the  learned  professions ;  it 
included  the  servants  and  minor  officials  of  all  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions. Nothing  was  easier  than  to  obtain  consecration  as  a 
clerk  in  minor  orders.  Little  or  no  education  was  required ;  there 
warn  no  real  attempt  to  examine  the  moral  character  of  the  poatu- 
lant;  and  the  obligations  which  orders  entailed  were  not  suffi- 
ciently onerous  to  outweigh  the  obvious  advantages.  A  cleric 
coold  not  marry ;  that  was  the  only  serious  disability  to  which  he 
was  subjected.  On  the  other  hand  a  crime  however  heinous,  if 
committed  by  a  clerk,  could  only  be  j  udged  by  the  courts-Christian ; 
and  the  worst  penaltiea  which  such  a  court  could  inflict  were  de- 
gradation and  imprisonment.  Ihe  cleric  once  d^raded  from  his 
orders  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Curia  "Rega  for  any  future  crime ; 
but  d^mdation  was  a  penalty  rarely  inflicted,  since  the  Church  was 
reluctant  to  admit  that  the  sacred  office,  once  conferred,  oould  be 
t^en  away  for  any  oflWce  short  of  heresy ;  and  iiie  bishops  avoided 
sentences  of  imprisonment  because  they  would  then  be  at  the 
expense  of  making  prisons  and  maintaining  the  prisoners.'  Goieially 
speaking  any  culfuit  coold  make  his  peace,  upon  conviction,  by  a 
penance  and  the  payment  of  a  fine.  And  it  was  suspected  that 
the  forms  of  ecclesii»tical  fnt>cedure  made  it  unreasonably  difficult 
to  procure  conviction,  '^lere  were  two  stages  in  the  trial  of  a 
^Matmak,  v.,  ijo.    W.  Net^ri|..  ii., )  16. 
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criminal  charge  before  a  spiritual  judge.  In  the  first  the  evidence 
brought  hj  the  accuser  was  marshalled  and  sifted;  secondly,  if 
the  evidence  was  regarded  as  inconclusive,  the  accused  had  the  right 
of  clearing  himself  by  the  oath  of  compu^ators.  The  law  of 
evidence,  as  understood  by  the  Church,  was  comparatively  scientific, 
and  many  accusations  which  the  untutored  common  sense  of  a  lay 
judge  would  have  r^jarded  as  completely  proven  wen  rejected  as 
baseless  in  the  courts<Chriatian.  As  for  compurgation,  it  was  not 
the  mere  farce  which  we  sometimes  imagine ;  it  did  not  enable  a 
defendant  to  escape  the  consequences  of  proven  guilt ;  men  against 
whom  there  had  been  insufficient  evidence  sometimes  &iied  to  obtain 
the  needful  number  of  witnesses  to  character.^  In  point  of  procedure 
the  Church-courts  were  more  efficient  than  their  enemies  allowed. 
But  their  justice  not  infrequently  miscarried.  And  the  great 
grievance,  that  the  guilty  even  if  ctmvicted  were  insufficiently 
punished,  was  undeniably  true. 
Appeals  to  The  encroachments  upon  civil  jurisdiction  though  less  obviously 
''*"'''  dangerous  were  such  as  no  far-sighted  statesman  could  view  without 
alarm.  For  a  civil  case  which  bad  once  been  drawn  into  the 
ecclesiastical  forum  could  always  be  carried  to  Rome  or  to  a  court 
of  special  commissioners  nominated  by  Rome.  It  was  not  merely 
that  appeals  were  possible.  The  pope  had  the  ri^t  of  stopping  a 
case  at  any  stage  of  its  hearing  in  an  inferior  court,  and  calling  it 
up  to  his  own.  Such  at  least  had  become  the  customary  rule  in 
Stephen's  time,  and  the  correspondence  of  Archbishop  Theobald 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  litigants  caught  at  every  opening  for 
an  appeal  or  evocation.^  The  rule  of  the  Conqueror  that  no  case 
ought  to  go  to  Rome  without  the  royal  licoice  was  simply  disre- 
garded ;  and  great  was  the  indignation  in  orthodox  circles  in  the  year 
1169  when  Henry,  announcing  that  such  unlicensed  appeals  were  an 
ofience  against  the  royal  dignity,  proceeded  to  make  an  example  of 
Theobald's  official,  John  of  Salisbury,  for  permitting  litigants  to 
raise  tiiem.  The  unfbrtunate  John  protested,  with  much  truth,  that 
the  practice  was  not  of  his  invention ;  that  he  had  merely  done 
what  was  expected  of  him  by  the  Primate  and  the  bishops.     It  was 

'The  limits  within  wUch  compntgation  was  allowed  may  be  Kstheied  boxa 
cases  which  ate  reported  in  Ualtrudi,  iL,  374;   iiL,   364,  and  in  Joan.   Sariii, 

'See  the  early  part  of  John  of  Salisbuiy's  correspondence.     He  was  Theobald's 
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to  DO  purpose.  He  became  the  K^M^oat  of  bia  uipmors  and  went 
into  exik:  He  deaerres  our  pity  for  be  bad  been  unjustly  punished. 
But  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  King  should  be  indignant  at  an 
innovation  which  taxed  England  for  the  b^ke&t  of  Roman  tribunals, 
and  brou^t  many  cases  touching  the  royal  prerogative  or  profit 
under  the  cognisance  of  a  distant,  and  it  mi^t  be,  an  unfriendly 
power. 

Various  complaints  and  scandals  had  recently  attracted  Henry's  Begin- 
attention  to  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  Complaints  of  ^^^. 
extorticn  and  corruption  on  the  part  of  clerical  judges  were  frequent  pute 
and  probably  well  founded,  since  the  average  archdeacon  was  a 
man  of  no  position  and  indifierart  character,  who  farmed  bis  court 
at  a  fixed  rent,  and  made  a  profit  by  exacting  enormous  fees  and 
fines.  In  llfiS  a  eHxaai  of  Scarborough  petitioned  for  the  royal 
asaistaQce  against  a  certain  archdeacon,  who  had  blackmailed 
him  by  repeated  threats  of  prosecuting  his  wife  on  charges  of 
adultery,  although  tinae  was  in  fact  no  evidence  against  her.  The 
King  referred  the  matter  to  the  Ardilashop  of  the  northern  province 
expecting  that  Ihe  ardideacou,  if  found  guilty,  would  be  handed 
ovea-  to  the  royal  officers  for  panishment.  To  his  astonishment  he 
found  that  the  Aichbishop's  court  denied  the  right  of  the  lay 
power  to  punish  the  ardideacoa.  The  king  a|^>ealed  to  Theobald, 
but  foreign  affiurs  diverted  his  attestioo  before  he  received  his 
Primate's  answer  and  for  the  time  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop ; 
thou^  not  without  an  ai^;ry  remark  on  the  King's  part  that  the 
archdeacons  of  England  extorted  annually  from  his  subjects  more 
than  the  sum  total  of  his  revenue.'  The  question  of  criminous 
clerlu  had  come  before  him  even  earlier.  At  the  oommencemoit 
of  his  reign  he  had  wished  to  try  an  archdeacon  of  York  who  was 
diaiged  with  having  poisoned  William  FitzUerbert,  the  Ardh* 
bishop  of  Yoik ;  and  he  had  been  much  aggrieved  when  the  Churdi 
daimed  the  jurisdiction  and  acquitted  the  accused.  In  this  case 
the  verdict  was  probably  a  just  one.  Charges  of  poisoning  were 
recklessly  advanced  upon  the  slighest  evidence ;  the  reasons  for  the 
acquittal  of  the  archdeacon  are  on  record  and  appear  to  be  con- 
clusive.*    But  other  cases   were   constantly   occurring   in    which 

' liattTiaia,a\.,  44.    On  December  35, 1159,  the  King  iHueda  decree  "utnullui 
decanni  iliquam  petMntun  accoauet  noe  lettimonio  vicinorum  "  (R.  de  Monte). 
■  Jc^  CH  Saliibniy  wm  Um  judge,  and  nports  the  cue  in  Epp.,  i.,  171. 
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Qagrani  g;uiit   esctqied   witlHHit   pumshBiGnt  or  with   iuaufficient 
punieluQent ;  and  it  is  prob&Ue  that  the  king's  plans  for  enfonaog 
stricter  justice  had  alrrady  be^n  to  aaaume  a  settled  shape, 
ecket  If  howercr  he  counted  on  Beckefs  aasistaitce  he  had  miscalcu- 

^^  lated.  The  new  Archbishop  waa  no  timeserver.  He  warned  the 
King  that  in  Atture  their  views  and  intereets  w««  likely  to  diverge ; 
he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  severing  his  connection  with  ihe 
State  by  the  resignatioa  of  the  CbaDcellonhip.'  It  is  difficult  to 
proDoonce  on  a  character  about  which  contempcffaries  disagreed 
Bo  sharply ;  but  we  may  fairly  coDJeoture  that  Beck^  was  one  of 
those  mea  whose  thirst  for  approbation  makes  them  self^decsivers ; 
who  see  what  is  expected  of  then  in  any  position  to  which  they 
attain,  and  imtinctiTety  set  themselves  to  realise  that  ideal  without 
ettdeavouring  to  test  it  fay  their  {nivate  judgments.  Such  men  an 
for  from  being  vulgar  hypocrites ;  they  pursue  the  course  which 
they  believe  to  be  right ;  but  they  pursue  it  at  first  from  interested 
motives,  afterwards  &om  habit  or  the  passion  for  consistency, 
Tbey  may  be  compared  to  aa  artist  whose  skill  in  producing  an 
admirable  efiect  is  greater  than  his  power  of  ap[«eciatiug  the 
same  efiect  in  the  work  of  other  m^  They  know  how  to  excite 
admiration  without  altogether  realiKiug  the  value  and  the  limita- 
tioos  of  the  qualiHcs  by  whit^  that  admiratioD  is  secured. 

Bediet  became  an  eciet^ilary  Archbishop  aoeordiog  to  the 
standard  of  the  age.  In  his  chaiities,  in  his  penances,  in  his 
attention  to  the  offices  and  certuonies  id  the  Church,  he  erred,  if 
anything,  in  the  directiou  <»f  excee&  He  who  had  been  a  man  of 
the  world  and  of  affairs  became  at  one  stroke  an  Ascetic  and  a 
student  la  one  respect  he  did  not  change.  He  showed  all  his 
old  aptitude  for  busiaess,  and  attended  to  the  estates  of  his  see 
with  the  same  care  which  he  bad  formerly  shown  in  adminis- 
tering the  resources  of  the  nati<m.  His  household,  to  the  scandal 
of  old-fikshioned  piety,  was  filled  with  lawyers,  whose  days  were 
spent  in  discovering  and  substantiating  claims  which  had  long  been 
sufeed  to  lie  dormant  Collisions  with  the  most  powerful  aii4 
favoured  of  the  barons  were  the  natural  consequenoe.  But  the 
Archbishop  had  no  respect  Sat  persons.  From  small  and  great 
alike  he  demanded  restitution,  enforcing  the  demand  with  the 
threat  of  s[uritual  censurea  In  vain  the  King  apposed  to  the 
>  Bothsn,  181.    OcivaM,  i„  174. 
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cuftoms  of  the  Conquacr,  hj.  which  no  banm  mi^t  be  excom- 
mtmicated  without  the  rojal  Ikeoce;  in  vain  the  Archbifthop's 
intimatM  pressed  tat  greater  modNatiiWk  From  compromiM  (tf  aay 
kind  Becket  was  coostitutioiislly  averse ;  nor  would  be  admit  for  a 
moment  that  any  eustom  could  limit  the  power  of  the  Qiiirch  to 
*  loose  and  bind.  With  the  qoeation  of  the  eoclenastical  courts  he 
dealt  in  an  equally  unflinching  spirit.  In  1163  a  ettaoa  of  Lincoln 
was  acquitted,  in  the  teeth  of  the  erid^un,  on  a  cba^  of  homi- 
cide; An  itiiMtant  justice,  dissatisfied  with  the  bishop's  finding, 
endeavoured  to  re-open  the  case  in  his  own  courts  But  the  canon, 
in  ithe  language  of  Bedtef  b  biography,  "  bong  a  man  of  hi^ 
birth,  orerwhelmed  with  grief  and  indignatiou  attacked  the  judge 
with  abase  ". '  The  sheriff  coi^lained  to  the  King,  and  the  King 
to  the  Archbi^op;  Heniy  demanded  that  the  canon  should  be 
made  to  answer  in  the  King's  court  first  for  the  homicide  and 
secondly  for  bis  insults  to  the  King's  representative;  Becket  op- 
posed both  demands.  He  would  not  allow  the  question  of  the 
homicide  to  be  re^>pened  in  any  way;  as  for  the  contempt  of 
court,  he  insisted  that  the  Chnrch  should  be  the  judge.  The 
canon  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  sum  in  alms  to  the  poor,  and 
to  give  an  ample  vpology  to  the  sheriff.  But  neitb^  the  manner 
of  the  trial  nor  ihe  verdict  suited  Henry's  wishes.  He  had  in- 
tended that  the  canon  should  be  hanged,  and  he  openly  accused 
the  Archbishop  of  perverting  justice.  Becket  riposted  with  homilies 
Qpmi  the  duties  c^  a  King  and  the  rights  of  an  ecclesiastic ;  Uie 
quarrel  roae  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  and  Henry  no  longer  met  in 
poscKi,  but  exchanged  their  recrimmations  through  intermediariea. 
In  a  council  held  at  Woodstock  they  came  to  an  open  quarrel  on  The 
a  trifling  fiscal  question.  The  King  proposed  to  appropriate  to'^^'l^ 
the  treasury  a  land-tax  called  the  sherifTs  aid '  which  that  officer  Mock 
had  hitherto  recnved  as  his  flee  for  holding  the  courts  of  shire  and 
hundred.  Becket  constituted  himself  the  champion  of  the  sherifb 
and  declared  that  Church  lands  should  not  pay  a  penny  of  the  aid, 

>  Tbe  judge  in  qnettion  vu  Simon  FiuPcter,  a  jiutice  in  eyre  for  Bedfoidshire 
(FiUSteplMn,  p.  43).  Cf.  anni,p.374.  Other  c«se*  of  protection  aSotdedtocrimin* 
WW  deikt  in  Boatuun,  3C4,  and  FitiStnhca,  l.e, 

*Not  the  Danegeld,  aa  Mi.  Round  haa  tbown,  F.  E.,  p.  ^j.     The  auxiUiim 


mnn  far  which  tbe  tberifh  Aocosnt  to  the  Bxcbeqner. 

to  tiaae  in  ib«  inanarial  extenta  of  the  thirteenth  and  foorteenth  oentitrlea. 

HonaatiGon,  i.,  30S ;  and  Raaiaqr,  Angnin  Emtin,  p.  38. 
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except  to  those  who  were  lawfully  entitled  to  receive  it  He  carried 
the  assembly  with  him,  and  the  King  with  a  bad  grace  withdrew 
the  proposition.  It  was  a  new  experience  for  Henry  to  be  brow- 
beaten in  debate ;  and  it  may  be  that  irritation  had  its  share  in 
determining  the  King's  next  step.  A  few  mooths  later  he  held 
another  Council  at  Westminster  and  proposed  to  amend  the  law 
respecting  clerks  accused  of  crime.  He  did  not  ask  that  they 
should  be  tried  before  a  lay  tribunal ;  but  that  the  bishope  should 
tiy  them  in  the  presence  of  a  royal  officer ;  and  that  the  accused, 
if  convicted,  should  be  first  dcf;raded  from  hia  orders,  and  then 
surrendered  to  the  secular  arm  for  further  punishment  The 
canon  law  furnished  some  slight  grounds  for  supposing  that  this  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  church  in  earlin  times,  and  it  was  to  the 
canons  that  the  King  appealed  in  justification.  Becket  however 
at  once  produced  a  rule  prohibiting  the  infliction  of  two  punish- 
moits  for  one  offence.  D^radation  was,  he  argued,  a  sufficient 
paialty  for  any  crime;  the  lay  power  might  punish  the  second 
The  Con-  oflbice  if  it  pleased ;  but  of  the  first  the  Churdi  alone  ought  to 
Biitutione  luiYe  cognisance.*  Ilie  King  fell  back  <m  another  ailment  He 
don,  1164  asked  for  no  more  than  the  rights  which  had  belonged  to  his  pre- 
decessors. Were  the  lushops  willing  to  recognise  the  "uicestral 
customs  of  the  kingdom  "  P  Unprepared  to  discuss  the  question  of 
historic  fact,  but  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  attitude  of  their 
ecclesiastical  superior,  they  returned  the  evasive  answer  that  they 
would  respect  the  customs  "  saving  their  order  ".  The  King  quitted 
the  assembly  in  a  ragCL  Instead  of  arguing  fiulher  with  the  tnshope 
he  b^an  to  bed^e  the  Pope  with  requests  for  a  confinnati<m  of  the 
customs.  Alexander  HI.,  true  to  the  cautious  principles  of  Roman 
diplomacy,  avoided  a  direct  answer,  llie  moment  was  not  one  at 
which  he  oould  afford  a  bi^each  with  Henry.  The  strife  between 
Fa:paey  and  Empire  had  lately  revived  in  an  acute  form.  Frederic 
BarbaroBsa  had  committed  himself  to  the  support  of  an  anti-pope ; 
Alexander  was  an  exile  in  France ;  and  all  his  hopes  of  restoratam 
depended  on  the  support  of  the  French  and  English  Kjnga  Ac- 
cordingly he  sent  the  Abbot  of  I'Aumdne  to  mediate  between  the 
Archbishop  and  the  King.     Becket  received  from  the  envoy  an 

'  The  King'*  propoaol  U  given  moM  clearly  in  Diceto,  i.,  313 ;  hit  appeal  to  the 
canonlawinirii<ma/i,  iii.,  366.  Comfu^  Mutlaad  in  S.  H.  R.,  int.,  p.  aaj.  Becltet'a 
Mgunwnts  will  be  found  in  MateruUi,  iii.,  369  ff. ;  v.,  371. 
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aBBuiance  that  nothing  vaa  requtnd  of  him  beyond  a  formal  assent 
to  the  ancient  customs ;  that  the  King,  thoa^  mortified  by  his 
rebuff  at  Westminster,  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  defeat  if  he 
could  do  so  without  loss  of  dignity ;  and  that  the  law  relating  to 
crimiiious  clcdcs  should  not  be  changed.^  On  this  understanding 
Becket  yielded.  He  ires  then  informed  that  his  acceptance  of  the 
customs  must  be  aa  public  as  his  previous  repudiation ;  and  a 
Council  was  summoneid  to  Claiendon  to  witness  his  submission 
(Jan.  26,  1164).  But  when  the  Council  met  and  the  King's 
oonditioiu  were  unfolded,  Becket  discovered  that  his  promise  was 
to  be  construed  more  strictly  than  he  had  been  led  to  expect 
Hie  King  opened  the  proceedings  by  producing  a  list  of  the 
customs  relating  to  the  diurdi  which  he  r^arded  as  ancient  and 
necessary  to  be  observed.  Ibese  Constitutions,  as  they  were 
afterwards  to  be  called,  embodied,  not  only  the  recent  proposals 
touching  criminous  clerks,  but  also  many  other  articles  which 
were  equally  ofibnsive  to  the  defenders  of  eccleraastical  liberties. 
Disputes  respecting  advowsons  were  henceforth  to  be  tried  in  the 
King's  court  Bishops  and  beneficed  clergy  might  not  leave  the 
kingdom  without  a  royal  licence.  Except  when  the  King  directed 
otherwise,  no  ecclesiastical  case  should  go  beyond  the  court  of  the 
Archbishop  to  any  hi^ier  tribunal.  No  suits  relating  to  ordinary 
contracts  mi^t  be  beaid  in  the  courts-Christian.  Of  these  mles 
some  wen  really  old,  and  had  been  admitted  by  the  Church  in 
the  days  of  WilUam  I. ;  but  the  proposed  method  of  dealing  with 
criminous  clerks  was  a  daring  innovation.  It  is  true  that  for 
ticasCHi  and  for  breaciies  of  the  forest  law  the  de^y  bad  long 
been  liable  to  the  Sing's  coint ;  *  and  in  Normandy  the  Duke 
had  sometimes  intervened  when  the  sentence  of  a  bishop  or  arch* 
deacon  seemed  grossly  inadequate  to  the  offender's  guilt.  But 
for  the  r^ular  punishment  of  criminous  deriis  hy  tbe  secular  arm 
the  King  could  find  no  precedoit  He  relied,  as  it  would  seem, 
entirely  upon  an  ambiguous  text  in  the  Deeretum,  which  had  hitherto 
recerred  an  interpretation  very  difforent  from  that  which  be  pro- 
posed. Bedcet,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  rest  his  case  on 
custom  or  tbe  letter  of  the  law.  He  took  a  higher  ground.  Rales, 
he  said,  bowever  ancient  are  of  no  validity  when  they  conflict  with 

n  loSo  (Orderic,  ii.,  31S). 
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natural  ri^ts  and  the  divine  order  of  the  uniTene.  Tbe  privil^ea 
of  the  clergy  were  inalienable,  and  their  penonB  sacrosaitct  No 
law,  no  agreement,  oould  justify  Hie  secalar  authority  in  punishing 
with  death  or  mutilation  those  who  had  been  consecrated  to  God's 
service,  whose  hands  had  performed  the  eucharistic  mirade,  whose 
lips  had  fnonounced  the  words  of  life  and  death,  "  Touch  not 
mine  anointed  "  was  his  final  ai^piment ;  nor  were  the  bishops  who 
listened  to  his  aTguntent  unwilling  to  count  themselves  and  him 
as  jnophets.  The  King  and  the  laity,  though  worsted  in  the  war 
of  words,  were  unconvinced;  and  the  bishops  found  that  their 
preteiuions  would  be  Tou^dy  controverted.  On  the  third  day  of 
the  Council,  as  they  were  debating  in  a  separate  chamber,  the 
lay^barons  entered  and  intimated  that  those  who  withstood  the 
wishes  of  the  E^g  would  do  so  at  their  peril  Foliot,  Ixshop  of 
London,  was  for  standing  firm  against  this  lawless  intimidation ; 
some  of  the  bolder  spirits  took  his  side.  But,  to  their  consteanation, 
Becket  the  Archlnshop  yielded.  "  It  is  the  King's  will,"  he  is  reported  to 
pvM  way  j^^^  ^^  u  jjI^j.  j  ghould  peij  uie  myself  I  will  commit  the  crime 
which  be  requires  and  do  penance  for  it  in  the  fnture  as  best  I  may."' 
At  this  remarkable  diange  of  front  the  oppositiott  collapsed,  and  the 
bishops  in  a  body  agreed  to  accept  the  Coostitutiona  If  any  of  them 
did  so  with  the  m^ital  leservatioss  of  the  Primate,  the  fact  had  no 
influence  on  their  future  conduct  Fear,  if  not  honesty,  kept  them 
Irue  to  their  word.  llteR  is  something  to  be  said  for  Becket. 
We  can  hardly  snppose  that  the  threats  of  the  barons  were  made 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Sing ;  and  duplicity  is  a  Intimate, 
if  not  particularly  admirable,  iroapon  with  whi(^  to  meet  superior 
force.  A  man  of  the  true  martyr's  temperament  would  have  held 
firm ;  and  probably  tliis  course,  bendes  bang  more  honouraUc^ 
would  have  better  served  the  cause  which  Becket  had  at  heart. 
When  all  was  over  Becket  felt  heartily  ashamed  of  his  own  conduct. 
He  refused  to  seal  the  Constitutkws,  and  the  King  re&ained  iix>m 
forcing  this  last  humiliation  ^ther  upon  him  or  upon  the  other 
Inshops.  As  he  rode  away  from  Clarendon  the  Ardhbishop  was 
diarply  reproved  by  aealous  followers,  who  could  afibrd  to  de- 
spise dangers  against  which  they  were  protected  by  their  obscurity. 
He  admitted  his  fault  and,  by  way  of  a  public  penance,  8u^)ended 
himself  from  the  service  of  the  altar,  until  the  Pope  commanded 
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iAa  to  tMume  his  prUstly  fonotioni  for  fear  of  cauBing  ffff"<fil  It 
i  probably  at  the  same  time  that  Becket  Teoehred  Alezanda'a 
'  authoiisii^  him  to  dimgard  any  piomi§e  which  be 
might  have  made  in  derogation  of  eceleaiastica]  Uierties  or  the  lighte 
of  tiie  Roman  See,  He  had  never  intended  to  do  otherwise,  but  be 
oonld  now  repadiate  his  oath  in  the  comfortable  asauranoe  that 
Rome  was  on  his  code. 

A  breach  of  iaith,  m  one  fonn  or  another,  the  King  had  prob-  The 
aUy  expected  from  the  fiist ;  he  had  known  Beclcet  long  «»ougfa  to  ^Nc^ 
be  aware  that  the  An:hbidM>p  never  admitted  a  defeat.  When  he  ihamptoa, 
learned  that  Aiexatider,  notwithBtaoding  the  forlorn  position  of  the  '^^'  "^ 
H<riy  See,  refused  to  approve  the  ConstitntionB,  it  was  only  natural 
to  suspect  the  secret  inflnenoe  of  the  ArchbiBbofit  Suspicion  be- 
came ecrtainty  yrbea  Becket  was  discovered  ia  the  act  of  taking 
flight  for  Fnuce.  ll»e  sailors  of  tbe  ship  in  whkh  the  A]>chlHahap 
was  embarking  detected  his  idfntity  and  refused  to  take  so  dangarous 
a  |iaaaenger  on  board.  A  little  later  tbe  ArcblBabop  came  to  court 
w^  apologiea  for  his  fruitless  escapade.  The  King  aaked  with  a 
sneer  if  the  kin^lom  was  not  large  eoougb  to  hold  them  both.  He 
spoke  calmly,  but  it  was  evklent  that  bis  irritatioa  was  piofiMmd, 
Becket  retired  fcom  court  with  indefinable  forebodings.  For  these 
fae  had  only  too  nuch  reasoiv  although  the  attack,  when  it  came, 
took  an  unexpected  fonn.  A  certain  John  the  Marahal,  a  tenant  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  non-suited  in  Beoket's  court, 
seized  the  opportunity  o£  the  Archbishop's  diagroce  to  imp)^;n  the 
judgment  in  the  Curia  B^is.  Becket  received  a  Bumauns  to 
appear  and  anvwer  the  diarge  of  denying  justice  to  his  toiant. 
He  replied  hy  seading  proxies  to  answer  in  his  place,  but  offend 
DO  explanation  of  Us  own  £uhire  to  appear.  Hwy  assumed 
that  die  Archbishop  diBdained  to  appear  before  a  seculu  tribunal, 
and  summoned  him  to  answer  for  tbe  contempt  of  the  royal 
«oart.  A  Great  Council,  held  at  Northampton,  tried  the  case 
between  the  King  and  Becket  But  Becket,  to  the  King's  chagrin, 
escaped  with  no  worse  penalty  than  a  moderate  ameroemeiit. 
For  <Hice  Henry  allowed  hlmeelf  to  outstep,  not  only  the  limita  of 
fair-dealing,  but  tiie  letter  of  the  law.     On  tbe  spur  of  the  moment, 

'  UattriaU,  v.,  S4.  Becket  alio  maintained  that  hia  pioiaiK,  being  given  "  in 
bona  fide,  sine  d<Jo  malo,  et  legidme,"  could  not  be  contuaed  as  a  smrendet  of 
ClMUGh<^nk(ea  {Mai.,  uL,  66). 
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without  the  slightest  warning  of  his  purpose,  he  called  the  Azeh- 
biflhop  to  account  for  the  sums,  amoanting  to  more  than  ^!M),000^ 
which  hati  passed  throu^  his  hands  in  his  capacity  of  ClianoeUor, 
Becket  protested,  probably  with  truth,  that  he  had  been  freed  from 
all  outstanding  cteims  of  this  descriptioD  at  the  time  of  his  election 
to  the  primacy.  It  was  plain  that  nothing  short  of  his  complete 
ruin  was  intended.  Ilie  bishops  pressed  him  to  save  the  Church 
by  sacrificing  himself.  Let  him  resign  if  need  be,  and  throw  himself 
on  the  King's  mercy.  This  Becket  would  not  do.  He  was  prepared, 
if  time  vere  given  him,  to  produce  his  accounts  and  clear  himself  of 
tbe  imputation  on  his  honesty.  Or  he  would  ciHnpound  at  once 
with  the  King,  for  all  claims  against  him,  by  the  payment  of  2,000 
marks.  The  composition  was  rejected ;  and  Becket  as  his  positimi 
grew  desperate  Teverted  to  an  attitude  of  absolute  defiance.  He 
forbade  the  bishops  to  sit  in  judgment  npcm  him  and  entered  an 
appeal  to  Rome  in  stay  of  any  sentence  which  might  be  passed 
against  him  with  their  co-operation.  They  were  overawed  and 
refused  to  attend  the  Council  further ;  iHit  the  victory  over  them 
was  gained  by  means  which  erposed  the  Anjibidiop  to  a  last  and 
worst  attack.  By  appealing  to  Rome  he  had  openly  defied  the 
Constitutions.  On  this  ground  he  was  condemned  by  the  lay- 
B«cket'i  barons.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that,  as  no  bidiops  concuned  in 
naUonMd ^^  smtence,  it  had  no  ground  whatever  to  be  considered  as  the 
Plight  saitence  of  an  ecclesiastical  court ;  and  Becket,  granting  him  to  be 
a  criminous  clerk  guilty  of  perjury  and  treason,  was  still  entitled  to 
be  tried  by  his  own  order.  Henry  no  less  than  his  opponent  was 
breaking  the  Constitutions;  but  the  King  would  periiape  have 
answered  that  Becket  was  tried  by  a  lay-court  because  he  had,  by 
his  own  appeal,  prevented  Uie  bi^ops  from  judging  him  Things 
however  had  come  to  a  pass  when  there  was  little  thought  of  law 
on  either  side ;  it  was  a  trial  of  strength  between  two  unbending 
wills,  each  prepared  to  use  every  available  weapon  of  attack.  Tlie 
barons  came  from  the  Council-chamber,  with  the  Justiciar  at  their 
bead,  to  tnfonn  the  Archbishop  of  the  sentence  which  had  been 
passed  on  him  in  bis  absence.  They  foand  him  ntting  in  tbe  great 
hall  of  the  castle,  his  cross  in  his  hand.  At  the  first  words  of  the 
judgment  be  started  to  his  feet,  "  What  is  this  you  would  do  ? 
You  are  come  to  judge  meP  It  is  not  your  right,  l^is  is  no 
sentence.     I  haveinot  been  heard.     It  was  not  for  this  cause  I  was 
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summoiied.  You  cannot  judge  me.  Let  mj  guilt  be  what  it  may, 
I  am  your  father ;  you  are  baoons  of  the  palace,  lay  powen^  secular 
perwrns.  I  will  not  hear  your  jadgment."  He  swept  from  the 
hall  stiU  carrying  his  cro0§.  The  Justiciar'i  amaiement  prevented 
him  from  completing  the  recital  of  the  sentence  and  its  nature  was 
DBvex  known.  As  Beclcet  departed  some  called  him  "tndtor". 
He  turned  furiously  on  them  and  said  that  if  he  bad  not  been  a 
priest  he  would  bftve  proved  upon  thdr  bodies  that  they  lied. 
Some  of  the  King's  household  followed  him  with  gibes  and  taunts ; 
they  gathered  up  the  rushes  &am  the  Aoot  and  threw  them  in 
haadfuk  after  his  retreatiog  figure.  But  be  was  allowed  to  regain 
his  lodgings  without  worse  moketation  (Oct.  Uy 

That  night  Becket  sent  to  a^  the  King  for  a  safe-conduct  and 
for  leave  to  go  abroad.  He  was  bidden  to  wait  till  the  next  day ; 
but  when  the  morning  broke  he  wasginte.  From  Northampton  he 
made  his  way  to  Lincoln  and  thence  in  disguise  to  the  coast.  On 
November  Snd  he  was  safely  at  Gtisveltnes.  Subsequcaitly,  when 
apologising  for  his  flight,  he  stud  that  his  life  had  been  threatened ; 
and  no  doubt  there  were  men  about  the  Court  who  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  kill  him  at  the  least  hint  from  the  King.  But  Heniy, 
with  all  his  feults,  was  no  assassin.  Imprisonment  was  the  wont 
danger  to  which  the  Archbishop  would  have  been  exposed,  and  im- 
prisonment would  certainly  have  produced  a  reaction  in  his  &vour. 
The  advantages  of  seeking  a  tefhge  in  France  were  obvious.  The 
Pope  was  there ;  and  from  Louis  VII.,  who  realised  the  desirability 
of  embroiling  his  Angevin  rival  with  the  Church,  the  Archbishop 
had  received  assurances  of  cordial  sympathy.  On  the  other  band 
the  fii^t  of  Becket  alienated  from  his  cause  the  diief  of  his 
former  partisans.  'Hie  most  respectable  of  the  bishops,  men  like 
Fohot  and  Robert  of  Hereford,  whose  independence  of  judgment 
and  honesty  of  purpose  cannot  be  called  in  question,  rallied  to  the 
side  of  the  King.  Ihe  barons  resented  the  Archbi^op's  refusal 
to  adnut  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council ;  and  among  the  inferior 
laity  there  was  little  sympathy  for  Thomas,  thouj^  much  was  felt 
for  his  followers  who  were  viMted  with  con&cation  and  exile.*     His 

>  See  ifatmait,  iii.,  49,  296,  for  the  two  fullest  account»  of  the  proceedings  «t 
Northampton. 

•  For  the  state  of  English  Seding  see  the  letter  (»f  Amulf  of  Lisiew  {MattriaU, 
v.,  308).  The  BiihopB  of  Worcester  and  Winchester  supported  Becket;  so  did 
several  abbots  {ibid.,  lii.,  86, 106).    Will  Neubiig.,  ii.,  1 16,  and  Jc^  of  Saltsbuy 
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fli^t  tubjected  the  Engluh  f^ovemmcoit  to  eome  iDconTeaienoea. 
No  one  koew  who  wsa  to  fulfil  the  nceoaoiy  duties  of  the  Primate ; 
those  whose  duty  it  waa  to  enforce  the  Coiutitutioni  nere  uneasy 
at  the  thought  that  the  King  might  eventually  be  compelled  to 
disown  their  acticm.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that,  so  &r  as 
England  was  concerned,  Henry  had  no  cause  for  serious  anxiety. 
In  England  there  would  be  no  agitation  for  the  recall  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, BO  long  as  he  refused  to  uiake  a  compromifie  and  fought  tbe 
battle  singlehanded.  From  France  Henry  had  cmly  to  apprehend 
tbe  ]»ipriclu  of  a  malicious  but  timid  d^omat  Louis  was  ready  to 
give  Beclcet  protection  and  hospitality,  to  make  oflFen  of  intra<ce8Bi(H), 
and  to  reproach  Henry  with  his  want  of  moderation,  f^irther  than 
this  Louis  would  not  commit  himself  at  least  while  the  Pope  re- 
mained inactive.  Everything  depended  on  tbe  action  of  tbe  Curia. 
No  one  could  calculate  the  eS^  which  mi^t  be  produced  oo 
English  opinion  by  a  papal  interdict,  or  a  papal  sentence  of  ez- 
oommunication  against  tbe  King.  To  fffevent  tiiese  sentences  &om 
beii^  lauDchsd  became  Henry's  fint  anxiel^. 

The  Pope  was  an  exile ;  and  he  was  confronted  by  a  rival  whose 
'  claim  had  some  grounds  of  plausibility.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
risk  of  losing  bis  most  valu^le  ally  would  ptcvent  him  from  takit^ 
Becket's  part  with  eneigy.  But  Alexander  soon  discovered  that 
his  position  was  stronger  than  it  looked.  He  had  been  recognised 
by  the  English  Qiurch,  and  there  were  limits  to  the  obedience 
which  Henry  could  expect  from  tbe  bishops  and  the  clergy.  The 
Pope,  after  a  personal  interview  with  Becket,  condemned  the  Con- 
stitutions and  quashed  the  sentence  passed  at  Northampton.  He 
msisted  upcm  negotiating  for  a  peaceful  settl^nent;  but  he  pro- 
mised that,  if  the  King  remained  obdoiafc  till  the  Easter  of  1166, 
Becket  should  be  free  to  Uunch  the  severest  censures.  At  fiiat  the 
King  showed  an  inclination  to  let  tbe  Pope  and  Becket  do  their 
wnst.  At  the  imperial  diet  of  Wiir^butg  an  BngUsh  embaasy 
promised  that  their  master  would  henceforth  suj^rt  the  anti-pope. 
But  it  was  found  that  English  opinion  would  not  tolerate  a  breach 
with  Alexander.  When  the  envoys  of  the  Emperor  visited  Ei^and 
the  King's  own  servants  treated  them  as  heretics;  and  Henry  was 

{Ualtriali,  v.,  164)  mem  to  enrcM  the  views  of  modcKte  men.  They  ate  friendly 
to  Becket,  but  consider  that  his  ciaimi  and  his  manner  of  defending  them  weie 
both  open  to  ceasute. 
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compelled  to  diaavow  tbe  step  of  lus  ■mbawadarii  m  soon  as  it 
becaine  a  matter  of  oommon  knowledge.  The  Pope  gained  courage 
when  he  saw  this  sign  of  weaknese.  In  April,  1166,  Becket  recetred 
tbe  legatine  <x»amisBion  wkicii  would  give  bu  censures  full  elfoci ;  s 
few  weeks  later,  at  Vezelay,  he  b^an  to  excommutdcate  his  enemies 
with  beU  and  book  and  candle.  For  the  present  he  spared  the 
Kii^ ;  but  be  intimated  that,  even  for  Hearf,  tbe  time  of  gntce 
WAS  drawing  to  a  close. 

Crrave  was  the  perplezky  of  the  EngUsh  bishops  when  the  The 
sentences  of  V^zelaj  were  transmitted  to  them.  They  informed  ^^^^^ 
the  King  that  it  was  Uieir  bounden  duty  to  obey  the  Pope's  vice-  iiH 
geroit,  since  his  sentences  were  in  no  wise  repugnant  to  the  aociait 
custwns,'  Henry  wept  for  rage  wbca  he  received  this  wanting ;  the 
Archbisbop^  he  aaid,  had  resolved  to  ruin  him  both  soul  and  body.' 
As  a  last  resort  the  King  s^ipealed  to  Alexander,  and  exhausted 
his  ingenuity  to  i»ove  that  the  Cmstitutions  contained  noihing 
of  whidi  the  Holy  See  could  legitimately  complain.  By  a  far- 
tunate  coindd^tce  the  later  months  of  1166  were  a  critical  period 
in  Alexander's  fortunes.  The  Pope,  who  had  now  returned  to 
Borne,  was  menaced  with  a  new  imperial  invasion.  He  had  no 
anny  capable  of  resisting  Frederic  Barbarossa's  southward  march. 
The  one  hope  was  to  conciliate  the  moral  support  of  all  the  other 
European  powers.  Alezaader  therefore  hastened  to  make  peace 
between  Becket  and  the  King  of  England.  Ilie  sentences  of  the 
Archbishop  wen  suspended,*  and  he  was  forbidden  to  issue  others 
while  negotiations  were  in  progress.  Papal  legates,  aided  by  the 
King  of  Frmaee,  endeavoured  to  devise  a  concoiidat  which  Henry 
might  construe  as  a  promise  of  complete  submission,  and  Becket  as 
an  unmeaning  fonn  of  words.  Bat  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  hood- 
wink two  able  and  determined  men.  Tlie  King  would  not  abandon 
the  Constitutions ;  tbe  Ardibishop  would  neither  approve  them  nor 
condone  them.  They  mig^t  be  andent ;  they  might  be  allowed  by 
tbe  Cnria;  but  they  were  impious^  and  he  would  iiave  none  gf 
them.* 

1  FoUot  in  itaUnaU,  v.,  338,  417.        ^MaUriaU,  v.,  3S1.        'Ibid.,  vi.,  Sj. 

•  See  the  report  of  the  conference  of  Gitors  (Nov.,  1167)  in  Uateriab,  vi.,  24). 
X.«aa  is  said  about  Che  Constitutioas  in  the  later  GOttfereacee ;  hut  thi*  appaiently  u 
dae  to  Becket's  coniciouaneu  that  the  Pope  felt  leaa  strongly  than  he  (Ed  about  the 
Coastitutioni.  His  objections  to  later  piopoeals  appear  to  be  pretexts  rather  than 
subttantia]  reaaons. 
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The  Coin-  The  deadlock  appeared  to  be  complete  whra  an  error  of  im- 
promise,  p^^ence  on  Heniy's  part  placed  him  at  a  fintal  disadvuitage.  His 
mother's  history  hod  taught  him  bow  difficult  it  was  to  entail  the 
English  crown ;  he  hod  decided  that  the  only  certain  means  of 
securing  the  succession  was  to  procure  the  coronation  of  the  heir 
in  his  own  life-time.  Such  ceremonies,  (dthou^  wiHiout  a  pre* 
cedent  in  English  law,  were  warranted  bj  the  examples  of  France 
and  of  the  Empire.  The  Great  CiHincil  offered  no  objection  to  the 
innovation ;  and  only  one  impediment  had  hitherto  prevented  Henry 
ftvm  carrying  his  scheme  into  efiect.  The  right  of  crowning  the 
King  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Archbishop-Primate ;  the  corona- 
tion had  been  postponed  again  and  again  in  the  hope  of  a  settle- 
ment with  Becket.  More  than  once  Henry  attempted  to  obtain 
the  Pope's  permission  for  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  perform  the 
ceremony;  but  Alexander,  naturally  reluctant  to  deprive  Becket 
of  any  hold  which  he  possessed  upon  the  King,  had  resisted  the 
request  Once  the  Pope  had  given  way  when  Henry's  help  was 
more  than  usually  important  to  him,  but  he  had  cancelled  his 
concession  before  it  could  be  utilised.  In  1170  the  King's  patience 
was  exhausted ;  and  the  young  King's  coronation  was  hurriedly 
celebrated  at  Westminster  before  the  bishops  selected  to  oflidate 
could  be  served  with  papal  inhibitions.  Alexander  had  already  been 
patient  under  such  heavy  provocations  Uiat  it  was  natoial  to  expect 
bis  indulgence  for  this  crowning  act  of  disobedieDce.  But  for  once 
Henry  had  gone  too  Esr.  Becket* s  complaints  were  promptly  taken 
up  by  the  Curia.  The  offending  inshops  were  threatened  with 
Buspoision  and  Henry's  Continental  dominions  with  an  interdict ; 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  validity  of  the  coronation  would  be  called 
in  question.^  Hnvy  resolved  to  avert  this  su[««me  danger  by  a 
precipitate  submission.  At  Fr^teval,  in  July,  1170,  he  met  the 
Archbishop  for  the  last  time  and  went  throng  a  form  of  reconcilia- 
tion. It  was  a  mere  farm;  for  nothing  was  said  on  either  side 
about  the  original  cause  of  quarrel  But  Becket  received  per- 
mission to  return  in  peace  to  Canterbuiy ;  and  the  King  certainly 

'Licence  to  the  Atcbbi«hofi  of  York  to  celebrate  the  coronation  in  Malerialt, 
vi.,  3o6;  probably  of  tbe  year  1167.  The  King  Beems  to  have  believed  in  1170  thu 
ttie  Pope  had  confirmed  the  previoiia  licence  by  word  of  month  1  (bis  was  stated  by 
the  envoys  whom  he  baddespatchedto  Rome  (MatmaJi,vii.,2ie  If.).  The  agreement 
of  FT<tevaI  in  Maleriali,  vii.,  333.  The  Ktng'a  alarm  at  Alexander's  threats  In  Boa- 
ham,  46a. 
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understood  that,  ia  return,  the  mformality  of  the  coronation  would 
be  allowed  to  pass.  He  could  not  obtain  a  definite  promise  to  this 
effect ;  but  rather  than  lisk  a  struggle  to  the  death,  be  left  the ' 
question  to  his  opponent's  magnanimity. 

But  the  Archbishop  was  resolved  to  celebrate  his  restoratioD  by  The 
condign  punishment  of  the  suffragans  who,  after  oppoeing  him  fo^^^^^ 
six  years  on  the  question  of  the  Constitutions,  had  publicly  usurped 
his  highest  functions.  At  Fr^val  he  positively  refused  to  let 
them  make  their  peace  with  him.  Immediately  after  leaving  the 
King  he  persuaded  Alexander  to  send  him  letteis,  to  be  published 
at  bis  discretion,  by  which  the  delinquents  were  suspended  &om 
tbeir  functions.  When  the  letters  arrived  he  found  that  they  con- 
tained expressions  condemnattny  of  the  Constitutions,  which 
Alexander  perhaps  imagined  that  the  King  had  given  up.  The 
impolicy  of  reviving  this  well-wwn  quarrel  at  sudi  a  moment  was 
obvious ;  and  Becket  wrote  to  the  Pope  for  amended  copies  of  the 
letters,  which  should  omit  all  reference  to  the  Constitutums.  He 
meant  to  remain  on  the  Continent  until  his  retjuest  had  been 
satisfied.  But  the  purpose  of  his  delay  was  suspected  and  Henry 
pressed  impatiently  for  bis  immediate  return  to  England,  where 
Papal  letters  might  be  prevented  from  reaching  him.^  Becket 
reluctantly  obeyed.  But  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  tem- 
ptwising  with  the  lushops.  In  every  way  it  seemed  best  to  throw 
down  the  glove  before  he  met  them  (nee  to  &ce.  The  origin^ 
letters,  witli  their  hostile  references  to  the  Constitutions,  preceded 
him  to  England.  Ilse  ptvts  were  closely  watched  to  intercept 
such  literature ;  but  Becket's  envoy  evaded  suspicion  and  the 
letters  were  duly  served  on  those  whom  they  concerned  before 
Becket  arrived  in  parson  at  Dover.  Great  was  the  wrath  and 
consternation  of  the  King's  party  to  learn  how  they  had  been 
outwitted.  The  King  was  not  in  England ;  but  the  regency  with 
the  young  Henry  at  its  head  ostentatiously  declined  to  hold  any  inter- 
course  with  Becket.  The  I^imate's  audacity  increased  with  his  dan- 
ger. On  Christmas  day  he  excommunicated  the  bishops  who  had  ti^en 
part  in  the  coronation.  It  was  the  last  straw,  Henry  received  the 
news  while  he  was  keeping  the  Christmas  festival  at  Bures  near 
Bayeux.     "  My  subjects  are  sluggards,  men  of  no  spirit,"  he  ex- 
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claimed ;  "  they  keep  no  ftuth  with  their  lord ;  they  allow  me  to  be 
Maider  made  the  laughing-stock  of  a  low-bom  cleric."  Four  knights  who 
^^^f""  beard  these  words,  slipped  away  to  the  coast  witlnnt  beii^  noticed, 
1170  '  and  crossed  the  straita  in  the  first  ship  they  found.  On  UnHing 
they  made  their  way  to  the  Archbi^op's  house  at  Canterbuty. 
Admitted  without  a  suf^ucion  of  their  purpose  they  bluntly  accused 
Becket  of  having  plotted  the  downfall  of  the  yoang  King,  He 
retrarted  with  defiance  thouf^  he  read  murder  in  tb^  faces.  Tliey 
retired  to  put  on  their  armour  in  the  courtyard ;  and  the  terrified 
chaplains  of  the  Archbishop  dragged  him  almost  by  force  into  the 
cathedral  where  the  service  of  Te^>ers  was  b^;innii^.  The  knighta 
pressed  hard  upon  his  footsteps.  He  wosld  not  allow  the  doors  to 
be  barred  behind  him  and  turned  at  bay  as  ihey  drew  near. 
"  Absolve  tbe  bishops  1 "  they  cried,  and  as  he  roauuned  obdurate 
me  of  tbeoi  seized  him  by  the  arm  to  drag  him  from  the  conse- 
crated building.  It  was  Reginald  FitxUrse,  who  had  once  been 
Beckefs  man,  and  at  the  touch  at  the  traitor  ihe  pride  of  the 
Arcbbisbop  flamed  out  for  the  last  time.  "  Off,  pander ! "  he  cried. 
*' Touch  me  not!  thou  owest  me  faith  and  service."  The  knight 
slashed  furiously  at  the  Archbishi^s  head;  a  monk  cau^t  the 
blow  on  his  aim,  but  tbe  Archbishop  was  wounded  in  the  Coce  and 
fell  into  the  arms  of  bis  defender.  A  few  more  Uowa  aided  the 
tragedy;  Hugh  of  Hotsea,  sumuned  the  Evil  Deacon,  jdantii^ 
(Hie  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  dead  man  drove  his  sword-point 
tbrou^  the  skull,  and  the  brains  gushed  out  upon  the  floor.  Their 
vengeance  sated,  the  mnrderers  left  the  church  to  sat^  the  Ardi- 
bisbop's  palace ;  and  in  the  twili^t  the  monks  returned  to  perform 
the  last  ofiSces  for  their  patron.  Of  his  title  to  be  a  saint  no  doubt 
was  felt  whea  they  discovered  beneath  his  robes  tbe  hair  shirt  of 
the  penitent  and  the  scars  of  self-inflicted  scourging.  Whatever 
criticisms  had  been  suggested  by  his  trickeiy  and  broken  promises 
were  silenced  before  these  proofs  of  holiness.  Henry  was  soon  to 
leani  that  Becket  was  more  ftHrmidable  in  death  than  be  had  ever 
beesin  life. 
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CHAPTEE  Vm 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  IRBLANB 


THERE  is  a  strilditg  contrast  betweoi  the  foitaDM  of  theEwly 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  racei.  The  latter  climb,  slowlj  M»<i^>J^ 
painfully  it  is  tme,  but  with  a  steady  and  continued  progress,  from 
st^e  to  stage  of  civilisation.  The  former,  after  soaring  at  the 
first  fli^t  to  a  cmsparatively  elevated  point,  are  inclined  to  be 
ctHitait  with  theb  achievement,  and  are  not  only  overtaken  but 
eren  passed  by  tbeir  more  d^berate  competiton  before  they  have 
tealieed  that  their  superiority  is  chalWnged.  It  is  1^  old  story  of 
the  hare  and  tortoise.  The  apologists  of  the  Celtic  genius  have 
explained  this  precocity  and  incompleteness  of  development  as  if  it 
weie  entirely  due  to  the  accidents  of  geographical  position ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Ireland  the  influoKe  of  gec^graphy  upon  national 
destiny  is  moce  than  usually  apparent ;  here  more  than  ekewbere 
the  Celt  has  both  gained  and  suffered  by  his  banishment  to  the 
outer  Tcage  of  Europe.  Their  remoteness  ftom  the  main  theatres 
of  conflict  between  the  Roman  and  barbarian  gave  the  Irish  an 
advantage  over  other  pet^iles  during  the  transition  from  the  ancient 
to  the  modem  world,  when  the  antithesis  of  old  and  new  was 
mainly  one  of  Ivute  force  and  intelligence,  when  culture  and  coa- 
servatism  were  synonymous.  Secure  against  invasion  in  liieir 
island  fortress  the  latest  converts  to  RomaD  Christianity  were  able 
to  meditate  and  study  while  their  teachers  wete  struf^ling  for  ex- 
istence ;  when  the  death-throes  of  the  Western  Empire  were  at  an 
cud  the  Irish  issued  forth,  with  a  vigour  imimpaired  by  conflicts 
and  a  &tth  unwealcened  by  defeats,  to  share  in  the  conversion  of 
the  victorious  barbariana.  Nor  ■were  the  illiterate  heathen  their 
only  pa{Hls.  Evsi  for  the  older  centres  of  iateUeotual  and  religious 
li£e,  for  the  great  mties  and  leligiaui  houses  which  hod  snrvived  the 
general  cataclysm,  Ireland  had  a  message ;  she  who  had  been  a 
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pupil  now  became  a  migtress,  in  pto&ne  and  sacred  lore  alilce. 
From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century  the  Irish  scholar  and  the  Irish 
nuBsioaarj  are  ubiquitous.  They  are  equally  at  home  in  the 
storm-Hwept  isles  of  Western  Scotland  or  on  the  bleak  moors  cf 
Northumbria  or  in  the  rich  dales  of  the  Rhineland.  At  the  courts 
of  'Prankish  kings,  in  the  cloisters  of  Italian  monasteries,  among 
nations  of  strange  tongues  and  sanguinary  cults,  they  make  a 
momentary  appearance,  deliver  their  message  with  a  seeming 
indifference  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  received,  and  resume  their 
wanderings,  unspoiled  by  admiration,  undaunted  by  the  persecutor. 
They  are  such  teachers  as  we  should  expect  from  a  race  which  has 
always  lived  in  the  past  or  future,  endianted  by  tradition  or  in- 
toxkated  with  ideal  hopes.  They  were  imbued  with  a  vague  and 
mystical  philosc^yj;  they  had  renounced  all  the  cares  and  joys  of 
common  mai  to  live  a  life  of  rigorous  ascetidun.  Their  preaching 
was,  like  tiwir  lives,  a  riddle ;  a  source  of  wonder  to  their  pagan 
auditors,  often  a  block  of  stumbling  to  the  orthodox ;  but  still  the 
sympathetic  could  trace  in  act  and  word  the  duum  which  comes 
f  from  high  ideals  and  self-renunciation.  Too  soon,  however,  the 
'  Irish  seminaries  lost  the  glow  of  their  first  inspiratioa  The  seclu- 
aon  which  had  originally  fostered  spiritual  development  then  became 
their  bane.  No  teadwts  from  the  outer  world  arrived  to  fill  the 
place  of  those  who  had  gone  forth ;  no  new  ideas  came  in  to  take 
the  place  of  those  which  had  degenerated  into  conunonplace ;  a 
decay  of  spiritual  energy  set  in  among  the  Irish  clergy,  until  they 
became  such  as  they  are  described  for  us  by  St.  Bernard,  in  his  life 
of  MalBfhi)  and  by  Giraldns  in  his  Topc^rai^iia ;  diligent  in  the 
performance  of  their  ordinary  duties,  conspicuous  examples  of  the 
more  elementary  virtues,  but  unlearned,  guiltless  of  enthutoasm  for 
their  sacred  calling,  without  nnich  inflnmce  for  good  or  evil. 

We  may  well  believe  that  some  fiite  of  this  kind  would  have 
fallen  to  tbe  lot  of  any  Ouircfa  confined  witl^  a  remote  and  narrow 
island.  But  as  geograjdiical  conditions  £ul  to  explain  the  finer 
qualities  of  Irish  culture  in  its  prime,  so  they  CaiJ  to  account  for 
the  torpor  by  whidi  we  find  the  Irid>  people  overcome  in  the  age 
of  Abelard  and  Bernard,  of  Henry  II.  and  Frederic  Barbarossa. 
Tbe  striking  triumphs  of  the  Irish  Charch  in  the  field  of  mission- 
ary labour,  and  its  fidlure  to  amdknate  the  condition  of  tbe  lay 
society  in  the  bosom  of  irtiidi  it  was  planted,  are  both  to  be 
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explomed  hj  nbreoee  to  thm  nne  cbacacteiutic,  to  tlist  proud 
and  impatitttfc  mdividu^Bm  whicb  is  deeply  engmined  in  the  Celtic 
diameter.  Tlie  Iri>h  cles^  formed  an  uistocncy  of  a  peculiarly 
esclanve  kind.  Tlwy  apumed  tbe  world  with  all  Hi  cam  aad 
pleaiutcs  as  something  imwarthj  of  attention,  as  a  dog  and  check 
upon  tlie  •piritiia]  activities.  Hub  habit  of  mind  is  common  to 
DKHUuticism  in  every  age  and  climate ;  but  in  Ireland  more  liian 
elsewbeie  tbe  monastic  ideal  of  self-oonoentrated  preparation  for  a 
future  Hfe  held  sway  to  the  exclusion  of  all  othen.  'Hie  monastery 
was  tbe  typical  and  almost  the  only  institutimi  of  tbe  Irish  Cburcb ; 
and  the  Irish  monk  approximated  the  more  neariy  to  the  recog- 
nised pattern  of  perfection  in  proportion  as  he  withdrew  timn  in* 
terooorse  cNren  with  those  of  his  own  colling.  The  saint  of  native 
l^l^ids  is  a  hermit  by  professkin,  a  teacher  either  by  accident  or 
under  a  divine  compnls^n  whidi  he  ot>eys  with  pious  restgnatioo  ; 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thii^  to  find  him  regarded  as  a  mysterioDs 
thaumatui^  who  is  quick  to  visit  with  hie  vengeance  those  who 
by  chance  or  deaigo  intrude  upoD  bis  meditations.  The  ordinaty 
monk,  as  be  encounters  us  in  eariy  Iruh  history,  does  not  aspire  to 
this  degree  of  solitude  and  sanctity ;  but  the  only  sodai  duty  wbich 
be  recognises  is  that  of  defending,  if  need  be  with  tbe  sword,  liie 
foundation  through  whidi  be  is  enabled  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  responnbilities  <rf  a  secular  existenea  A  Churdi  so  comttituted 
could  not  flourish  long ;  it  gradually  sank  to  the  level  of  the  rude 
laity  whose  reformatioa  it  had  refused  to  take  in  band.  Such  is 
tbe  law  of  nature ;  there  can  be  no  trace  between  tbe  higher  and 
tiie  lower  rule  of  life ;  and,  of  the  two,  Hm^  which  stands  on  tiie 
defensive  will  surdy  disappear. 

llw  natioa  suffered  from  tite  same  defM  as  tbe  Qiurch.  lliere  Idah 
is  no  doubt  much  exaggeration  m  Uie  anecdotes  of  Irwb  mann««  tion''**' 
to  which  tbe  malice  or  credulity  of  Giraldns  faae  given  currency. 
Steeped  in  tbe  prejudices  of  the  conquerors,  bis  kinsmen,  be  palli- 
ates their  most  discreditaUe  deeds  by  reckless  accusations  aimed 
at  the  whole  conquered  people.  Had  faiiii  been  broken  with  the 
Irish  P  If  BO,  his  excuse  is  that  they  ore  a  race  who  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  good  fiuth.  Had  there  been  wars  of  vengeance  and 
retaliation,  prosecuted  to  the  lost  extremity  P  At  all  events  the 
Irish  bad  not  been  tre«ied  worse  than  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
treating  tbdr-own  kith  and  kin.    To  Giraldns  no  superstiti(m  is 
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too  barbarous  and  no  vice  too  loathsome  to  be  attributed  even  to 
those  tribes  who  fell  within  the  range  of  his  peiBonal  observation ; 
it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  if  heidescribes  the  inhabitants  of  re- 
moter districts  as  beings  hardly  human.  In  the  west  of  Connaught, 
he  assures  us,  the  natives  had  never  learned  to  make  bread  or 
cheese,  had  never  seen  a  boat  or  ship  of  wood,  and  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  calendar,  the  festivals  of  the  ChunJi,  and 
the  rudiments  of  Chratianity.  But  these  wild  tales  and  others  of 
the  same  kind  deserve  as  little  credence  as  that  of  the  barnacle* 
geese  whom  he  had  seen  "  with  his  own  eyes  "  growing  like  limpets 
on  the  rocks  along  the  Irish  coasts.  I^e  Irish  were  not  uncivilised 
but  Bemi-civiltBed ;  and  those  who  branded  them  as  savages  were 
guided  by  criteria  of  which  the  force  will  hardly  be  admitted  at 
the  present  day.  To  the  mind  of  Giraldus  or  St  Bernard  the 
last  word  had  been  said  when  it  was  admitted  that  the  Irish  paid 
no  tithes,  and  were  apt  to  marry  within  degrees  prohilnted  by 
the  over-refining  spirit  of  the  canon  law.  The  real  defect,  whidi 
the  early  observers  do  not  notice,  is  impatience  of  restraint.  Hie 
Irish  (jiafed  against  the  elementary  rules  of  justice  and  of  es- 
tablished government.  Under  any  polity  the  island  could  hardly 
have  been  prosperous.  Intersected  by  vast  extents  of  barren  hills 
and  bogs  and  forests,  it  offered  little  encoarag»nent  to  the  ^ri- 
culturist  and  naturally  suggested  the  half-nomadic  existence  of  a 
hunter  or  a  herdsman.  Cattie,  furs,  and  skins  formed  the  Irish- 
man's sole  source  of  wealth ;  even  for  a  supply  of  com  he  depended 
lai^ly  upon  the  Ostmen  and  the  nearest  English  ports.  There 
were  no  mines  in  Ireland,  and  few  natural  advantages  to  stimulste 
the  growth  of  peaceful  industry.  But  even  had  these  advantages 
existed  they  would  have  been  worthless  under  the  wretched  political 
system  which  long  use  and  wont  had  consecrated. 
Political  l^e  idea  of  national  unity  had  still  a  certain  inBuence,  but 

Ocganiu-  many  generations  had  elapsed  since  it  had  been  embodied  in  the 
person  of  such  rulers  as  Brian,  the  hero  of  Clontarf.  The  title 
of  the  High  King  survived,  nor  was  there  wanting  a  succession  of 
adventurers  to  claim  and  hold  at  the  sword's  point  the  nominal 
supremacy  which  it  conveyed.  Erin  was  however  a  kingdom 
without  a  capital  or  revenue  or  government  Tarn  lay  desolate, 
a  duttered  and  forsaken  ruin ;  Meath,  the  royal  demesne,  was 
partitioned  among  petty  chiefe.     The  power  of  the  High  King 
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dqiaided  on  the  lands  wbich  be  inherited  or  won  by  conquest ;  his 
title  gave  him,  at  the  best  of  times,  no  advantage  beyond  a  pre- 
carious tribute  of  cattle  and  uncertain  rights  of  jurisdiction.  Still, 
it  vas  the  hi^est  honour  open  to  an  Irishman,  and  furnished 
the  pretext  of  never-ending  feuds  between  the  four  monarchies  of 
Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught.  These  also,  like  the 
higher  dignity,  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  family  to  bmily  in 
accordance  with  the  vicissitudes  of  endless  civil  wars.  Tbe  com- 
petitors were  found  among  the  chieb  and  princes  who  divided  and 
disputed  within  each  province  the  immediate  lordship  of  the  soil. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy  the  number  of  such 
rulers  at  any  given  time  in  early  Irish  history  ;  but,  in  the  period 
of  the  English  Conquest,  there  were  in  Leinst«r  between  thirty  and 
forty  of  them,  and  in  Meath  alone,  the  smallest  of  all  the  provinces, 
not  less  than  thirty.'  The  native  annals  are  little  more  than  a 
catalogue  of  the  raids  and  feuds  and  wars  of  vengeance  in  whiph 
these  petty  despots  courted  immortality.  In  those  rare  intervals 
when  a  reigning  chief  n^lected  to  occupy  the  thou^ts  of  his 
retainers  by  a  foreign  war,  tiiere  was  seldom  wanting  a  pretender 
to  impugn  the  legitimacy  of  his  title.  The  universal  custom  of 
tanistry,  under  wbich  the  nearest  agnate  of  full  age  was  desig- 
nated as  the  heir  apparent,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  monarch's 
children,  provided  a  never  fuling  source  of  civil  strife  within  the 
pettiest  principalities. 

The  Celts  were  not  the  only  inhabitants  of  Ireland  although  The 
they  formed  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  population.  Since  ^^^'"'^ 
the  ninth  centuiy  there  had  been  Scandinavian  colonies  in  occupa- 
tion of  Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  Limerick  and  possibly  some 
smaller  coast-towns.  Tlieir  founders  belonged  to  the  first  genera- 
tion which  had  left  the  shores  of  Norway  and  Denmark  to  seek  a 
fortune  in  the  uvilised  and  wealthy  south ;  in  their  constitutions 
and  in  their  relations  with  the  native  race  these  settlements  are 
analt^us  to  those  established  at  the  same  period  in  the  Eng- 
lish Danelaw ;  like  the  colonists  of  England,  the  Irish  Ostmen 
accepted  Christianity,  forsook  buccaneering  for  more  peaceful  oc- 
cupations, and  came  to  terms  with  the  native  princes  on  whose 
tenitory  they  had  settled.  A  Danish  seaport  was  a  godsend  to 
the  neighbouring  septs.  It  gave  than  a  market  for  the  hides  and 
'  Oipeii,  S<mg  of  Dtrmol,  p.  jaa. 
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marten-skiiM  which  were  their  chief  srtictes  (rf  export ;  and  the 
ships  of  the  Ostmen,  plying  r^ularly  to  BristoJ^  Chesto-,  La 
Rochelle  and  Boideaax,  bron^t  bock  to  the  island  the  corn  and 
wine,  the  slaves  and  trinkets,  which  tiie  Celt  desired  hut  was 
incapable  of  procaring  for  himself.'  Nominally  dependent  upon 
the  leading  dynasties  of  the  east  and  south  the  Ostmen  ranained 
in  bet  autonomous,  governed  by  jarls  and  hereditary  patridates 
of  lawmen,  lliese  municipal  republics  were  of  the  smallest  size. 
Wexford,  even  in  the  twelfth  century  and  after  a  long  period  of 
prosperity,  conld  only  put  into  the  field  an  army  of  3,000  men.' 
The  power  of  the  Ostmen  crumbled  at  the  first  touch  of  a  Nomuui 
Marcher,  and  it  is  surprising  that  they  should  have  held  their  own 
against  the  greatest  kings  of  Ireland  for  300  years.  The  truth  is 
that  they  held  in  the  Atiantie  the  same  position  as  the  Venetians  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Norse  trader  was  useful  for  many  purposes 
to  many  powers,  and  he  played  upon  the  mutual  jealousies  of  those 
who  might  have  crushed  his  liberty.  He  kept  in  touch  with  the 
Vikings  of  the  Western  Isles,  and  even  with  the  rulers  of  distant 
Scandinavia.  He  courted  the  West-Saxon  dynasty ;  he  paid  oc- 
casional tribute  to  a  prince  of  Meath  or  Leinster.  If  attacked  by 
(me  set  of  his  patrons  he  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  rest.  When 
victorious  he  showed  a  politic  forbearance,  when  beaten  saved  him- 
self by  temporary  submission ;  and  allowed  neither  promises  nor 
gratitude  to  bind  him  to  his  disadvantage. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  at  the  accession  of  Henry  II. ; 
divided,  disturbed,  an  easy  prey  for  any  resolute  adventurer  who 
cared  to  attack  a  country  so  poor  and  so  remote.  The  later 
Vikings,  if  they  ever  landed  to  spy  out  the  land,  soon  turned 
contemptuously  away.  Political  exiles  such  as  Harold,  the  sons 
of  Harold,  Amulf  of  Montgomery,  used  Ireland  as  a  temporary 
asylum  or  recruiting  ground.  To  Rufus  a  tradition  attributes 
the  boast  that  he  would  bridge  the  sea  with  ships  and  conquer 
Ireland ;  but  the  purpose,  no  less  than  the  suggested  means  of 
execution,  seemed  to  contemporaries  but  another  proof  of  his 
insensate  greed.  Henry  H.,  when  young  and  rash  and  at  a  loss 
for  an  appanage  with  which  to  pension  olFa  brother,  had  discussed 
the  feasibility  of  an  Irish  expedition;  hut  on  consideration  he 
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gave  up  the  sdieme.'  It  was  left  for  broken  men,  the  wildest 
spirits  from  the  wildest  part  of  his  dominions,  to  undertake  the 
adventure  wbidi  so  many  wiser  beads  had  rejected  as  diimencal. 

To  explain  the  Of^wrtuoity  whidt  was  o^ied  to  Strongbow  Diamuit 
and  the  Geraldines  in  1166  we  must  retrace  our  steps  to  the  Utter  ^^'"- 
part  of  Stephen's  reign.  At  this  time  the  most  restless  of  the 
chie&  in  Eastern  Ireland  was  a  certain  Diarmait  mac  Murcfaadha.' 
He  was  hereditary  prince  of  the  Hui  Cinnsellaigb,  a  tribe  whose 
territories,  correspcmdiog  to  the  modem  diocese  of  Feme,  embraced 
the  greater  part  of  Leinster  between  the  river  Barrow  and  the  sea ; 
by  fighting  and  diplomacy  he  had  risen  to  supremacy  over  all  the 
princes  of  the  province  and  was  recognised  as  King  ot  Leinster. 
On  Meatb  also  he  cast  a  longing  eye  ;  but  here  he  found  himself 
opposed  by  Tighemao  O  Huairc,  the  lord  of  Breiine,  a  province 
correspondii^  to  the  shires  of  Leitrim  and  Cavan.  Fh>m  rivalry 
the  two  princes  passed  by  natural  stages  to  a  bitter  feud  ;  and  in 
1153  Diarmait  carried  off  his  enemy's  wife  not  so  much  from  love 
of  b^  as  from  the  desire  to  inflict  disgrace  upon  her  husband. 
The  princess  returned  to  Breifiie  in  the  foUowing  year ;  she  was 
none  the  less  esteemed  by  Tighenun  and  his  people  for  the  abduc- 
tion, to  which,  it  is  said,  she  bad  been  a  not  unwilling  party.  But 
the  conduct  of  Diarmait  was  neither  forgott^i  nor  fo^ven ;  for 
fourteen  years,  at  every  critical  point  of  his  fortunes,  he  found  the 
power  of  Breiine  thrown  into  the  scale  of  his  opponents ;  and  in 
the  year  1166  l^heman  at  length  sucaeeded  in  Ininging  to  his 
aid  Ruadbri,  the  King  of  Connaught  and  High  King  of  Ireland. 
The  army  of  Leinster  was  defeated ;  the  province  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ruadhri  and  Ti^eman ;  and  Diarmait  was  driven  over 
seas,  a  homeless  exile,  whose  only  hope  of  a  return  depended  upon 
foreign  help.  It  was  to  the  Kbg  of  England  that  he  addressed 
himself  in  the  first  instance.  He  came  to  Henry's  court  in 
Normandy  and  proffered  his  allegiance  as  the  price  of  restitution 
to  his  kingdoDL  It  was  an  unpropitious  moment  for  the  application. 
Engrossed  with  the  Bediet  controversy  and  the  affairs  of  France, 
tile  King  of  England  had  no  desire  to  revive  the  Irish  scheme.    All 

^Amlt,  p.  aot. 

'The  names  of  Irish  chiefs,  tribes,  etc.,  aie  spelled  in  accordance  with  the  forms 

r en  in  the  Iri«b  abttdgmetiE  of  the  BrpugtuUia  Hibtmita  (ed.  Wbkley  Stoke*), 
H.  R.,  sx.,  pp.  77  ff. 
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that  Diannait  could  obtain  was  a  licence  autboriaing  him  to  raise 
recruits  from  among  Henry's  Welsh  and  English  subjects.* 
The  But  the  results  of  this  permisuon  exceeded  the  wildest  expecta- 

^d'c^u*  ^"Q^-  Among  the  marchers  of  South  Wales  Diarmait  had  the 
mait,  it6g  good  OF  evil  fortune  to  discover  allies  of  the  same  metal  as  the 
Normans  who  had  subjugated  southern  Italy,  bearded  the  Caesars 
of  Byzantium,  and  exploited  the  eutbusiaem  of  the  first  crusaders. 
Among  these  adventuieis  the  most  prominent  was  Richard  of 
Clare,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  lord  of  Striguil,  a  man  whose 
abilities  as  a  soldier,  general,  and  politician,  would  long  since  have 
raised  him  to  the  first  rank  in  the  English  baronage,  but  for  the 
extravagance  with  which  he  had  squandered  his  patrimony  and  the 
constancy  wMch  he  had  displayed  in  supporting  to  the  last  the 
ruined  cause  of  Stephen.  Embanassed  in  his  circumstances  and 
aware  that  he  could  never  hope  for  Henry's  favour,  the  earl  asked 
nothing  better  than  a  new  field  in  which  to  repair  his  tattered 
fortunes.  His  eagerness  for  the  enterprise  did  not  prevent  him 
&om  driving  a  hard  bai^ain  with  the  Irish  prince.  In  hie  knadc 
of  blending'  knight-errantry  with  business  the  earl  was  a  true 
Norman.  He  stipulated  for  the  hand  of  Diarmait's  daughter  and 
the  reveraton  of  l«inster;  he  also  insisted  that  he  should  not  be 
required  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  contract  until  he  had  obtained 
King  Henry's  fioence  for  bis  venture.^  Diarmait  was  accordingly 
obliged  to  enlist  less  important  but  more  accommodating  helpers 
for  the  projects  which  he  had  immediately  in  view.  As  he  had 
tempted  Earl  Richard  with  the  hope  of  Leinster  in  which  he  had 
no  hereditary  right,  so  to  the  inferior  recruits  he  offered  the  dty  and 
lands  of  the  Wexford  Ostmen.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
half-brothers  Robert  FitzSte^^ien  and  Maurice  FitzGerald,  two 
minor  barons  of  the  marches,  half-Norman  and  half-Welsh  in 
parentage;  they  were  the  sons  by  diSerent  fathers  of  Nesta,  the 
daughter  of  a  South- Welsh  prince,  who  had  hved  for  some  time  at 
the  court  of  Henry  I.,  as  a  hostage  for  her  other's  good  behaviour 
and  a  mistress  of  the  English  King.  They  promised  to  appear 
in  Ireland  with  a  sufficient  force  by  the  commencement  of  the 
summer,  and  Diannait  returned  forthwith  to  Leinster  to  prepare 
for  their  reception  (Aug.,  1168),'  He  found  Ms  dominions  still  in 
the  possession  of  his  enemies ;  but  a  well  feigned  attitude  of  le- 
'auaUua,v.  237.      'Saiif,  p.  355.      ■  Foi  the  date,  Orpen,  SoMf ,  p.  263. 
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pentaace  and  subauwioD  worked  upon  their  clemeDcy  bo  far  as  to 
procure  for  him  the  gnmt  of  a  part  of  his  ancestral  principality.' 
He  settled  for  the  winter  in  Hui  CinnBellaigh  to  await  the  allies 
whose  imminent  lappearance  was  unsuapected  by  any  man  in 
Ireland  save  himself.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  May,  1169, 
the  sons  of  Nests,  accompanied  by  Maurice  de  Prendeigast,  aThesoni 
kindred  spirit  whom  they  had  taken  into  partaership,  landed  &^°'r'^^j 
Bannow  with  a  force  of  between  400  and  500  men.  One-fourth 
of  this  diminutive  host  were  mounted  knights.  The  rest  were 
archers  armed  with  the  longbow,  a  weapon  not  yet  so  famous  as 
it  afterwards  became,  but  one  of  which  the  poasibiUties  hod  been 
already  tested  in  many  a  skirmish  of  the  South-Welsh  border. 
If  the  current  stories  are  to  be  believed  the  Welsh  archer  of  tiiis 
period  might  stand  comparison  with  the  English  yeomen  who  fought 
at  Crecy  and  at  Agincourt.  We  are  told  that  he  could  send  his 
shaft  through  an  oak-door  of  a  palm's  breadth  in  thickness,  or 
through  the  toughest  coat  of  mail.  The  most  ingenious  of  tac- 
tidans  could  not  have  devised  a  force  more  perfectly  equipped  for 
the  peculiar  difficultiee  of  Irish  warfare.  The  Irish  kerne  wore  no 
defnisiTe  armour,  and  at  close  quarters  fought  on  foot  armed  with 
a  battle-axe  of  the  pattern  which  the  Vikings  had  made  popular. 
When  forced  to  await  a  charge  an  Irish  army  relied  upon  the 
protection  afforded  by  woods,  morasses,  and  abatis  constructed  of 
felled  tree-trunks ;  tlw  enemy  who  succeeded  in  findii^  a  passage 
through  these  obstacles  had  tmly  to  disperse  a  rabble  which  was 
entirely  undisciplined  and  susceptible  to  sudden  panics.  Against 
mailed  knights  and  on  an  open  field  no  odds  could  give  the  Irish 
any  prospect  of  success ;  destitute  of  any  better  missiles  than  stones 
and  javelins  tbey  were  unable  to  employ  their  fovourite  skirmisfalDg 
tactics  against  a  force  accompanied  by  archers;  and  they  could 
always  be  driven  from  a  strong  position,  or  goaded  to  a  hopeless 
chaige,  by  a  sustained  and  well-directed  &e  of  arrows.  The 
"Fleuings"  whose  arrival  passed  almost  without  notice  on  the 
part  of  Dianoait's  enemies,  soon  carried  all  bef<H«  th»n.  Wexford 
fell  at  the  first  attack,  and  from  this  stron^old,  which  Diannait, 
according  to  his  promise,  bestowed  on  the  sons  of  Nesta,  the 
adventurers  swept  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Leinster, 
scattering  every  force  which  could  be  put  into  the  field  against 
'  Sm  the  Pour  itatttrs,  i.n.  1167. 
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them.'  So  overwbelmiag  was  their  superiority  that  even  defocHoB 
from  their  ranki  could  not  bring  them  to  a  standstill.  Maurice  de 
Frend^^ast,  dissatisfied  wiUi  his  share  of  the  booty,  deserted  to 
the  prince  of  Osvaighe  (co.  Kilkemiy) ;  bnt  his  former  companions 
coD^ued  their  tnumphaut  coarse  until  the  High  King,  Tighenuut 
of  Breifne,  and  all  their  allies,  were  driven  to  negotiation.  They 
eadeaTOured  for  a  time  to  sow  dissension  and  migtrust  between 
Diarmait  and  the  newcomers ;  but  being  foiled  in  this  design  they 
withdrew  and  agreed  to  rect^nise  Diannait  as  the  rightfni  lord  of 
Leinster. 
The  But  the  time  for  oomprmnise  had  passed.     Tke  High  King  and 

to'smmg-  ^  supporters  were  to  learn  that  tbey  had  proroked  an  enemy  who 
bow  never  forgave  an  injury  or  missed  an  opportunity  of  taking  ven- 

geance. The  King  of  Leinster  saw  already  in  imagination  the  whole 
of  Ireland  at  his  feet.  Late  in  1169  he  sent  an  urgent  message  i^ 
reminder  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  "  We  have  watched  the  stork 
and  the  swallow ;  the  birds  of  summer  have  come  and  gone ;  but 
neither  the  east  wind  nor  the  west  has  brought  the  man  whom  we 
desire  to  see.  AU  Leinster  has  returned  to  us.  Come  with  speed 
and  with  a  strong  band ;  tbai  shall  the  four  provinces  bow  down 
before  the  fifth."  >  Either  the  King's  deriu  had  read  their  Ovid  to 
good  purpose  or  else  GiralduSt  to  whom  we  owe  the  letter,  has 
embelli^ed  it  with  the  flowers  of  bis  own  vaunted  scholaiship.  But 
the  tone  is  dramaticaily  appropriate  to  the  characters  of  the  sender 
and  the  recipient ;  rapacity  and  romance  were  inseparably  intw- 
twined  in  the  conquerors  of  Ireland. 
Expedi-  The  promises,  if  not  the  riietoric,  of  Diarmait's  letter  produced 

Raymond  ^^^^  ''^^  eflect  upim  the  earl ;  he  at  length  applied  to  Heiuy  fca 
le  Ctos,  a  sanction  of  the  contemplated  enterprise.  TIk  end  in  view  and 
*^'  "^tbe  reward  which  had  been  prmnised  to  the  earl  appear  to  have 
been  carefully  cmcealed.  He  preferred  his  request  in  the  tone  of 
a  disappointed  man  embarking  on  a  desperate  venture ;  what  he 
most  desired,  he  said,  was  to  be  reinvested  with  the  lands  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived  since  the  late  Kng's  death ;  if  this  boon 
were  denied  him,  he  should  at  least  be  granted  leave  to  seek  his 
consolation  elsewhere.  Heniy  made  li^t  of  the  petition ;  the  arch- 
dissimulator  was  for  once  deceived;  he  gave  the  earl  a  careless 
I  to  repair  his  fortune*  where  and  as  he  pleased.  No 
'  Qinldu,  v.,  333.        '/M.,  347. 
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opportunity  of  recoDBdering  the  matter  waa  given  to  the  King. 
The  earl  returned  to  the  marches  and  began  to  organise  his  ex- 
pedition without  loBs  c^  time.  Towanis  tbe  end  of  April  the  &vt 
corps  of  the  adventurers  was  in  readinesB.  Raymcmd  le  Groi,  a 
trusted  vassal  of  the  earl,  was  put  in  charge  of  them  and  deqiatched 
in  advance  to  reassure  the  King  of  Leinster.  He  landed  near  Water- 
ford  on  May  Ist,  1170,  witfa  a  following  of  ten  knights  and  seventy 
archers ;  a  cliff  adjacent  to  the  sea  was  occu{Hed  and  strengthened 
with  extemporary  fortifications ;  and  in  these  inconmiodious  quarters 
the  pioneers  settled  to  await  the  arrival  of  Diarmait  or  their  master. 
Tbe  Onktaea  of  Waterford  had  learned  by  this  time  the  danger  of 
despising  the  smallest  expedition  fixHO  England ;  they  sallied  from 
their  walls  to  attack  the  castle  and  drive  tbe  invadftr  into  the  sea. 
But  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy  slaughter  and  retired,  leaving 
seventy  (^  their  number  as  captives  in  tbe  power  of  Raymond.  All 
were  beheaded,  with  the  geaeni's  leave,  by  a  female  camp-foUower 
whose  lover  had  fallen  fitting  on  the  Englisb  side.*  It  a  the  firet 
and  not  tbe  least  of  the  atrocities  which  stain  tbe  annals  of  the 
Conquest,  but  it  insfsred  the  Ostmen  and  the  Iiisb  with  a  salutary 
fear-of  English  prowess;  Raymond  held  his  eyrie  without  further Suong- 
moleRtatioQ  until,  in  August,  he  was  jtHned  by  his  master  and  a  ^"^ 
force,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before  appeared  on  Iri^  soil.  Aug.,  1170 
StrtHigbow  brought  witit  him  300  knights  and  upwards  of  1,000 
foot-soldiers.  He  had,  we  know,  some  credit  in  the  ghettoes  of  the 
Western  shires,^  But,  even  so,  it  is  impossible  that  with  bis  ruined 
fcxtunes  he  should  have  paid  so  great  a  multitude  in  any  coin  but 
promiaes.  The  readiness  with  which  the  marchers  volunteered  to 
serve  him  is  the  best  proof  that  we  could  ask  of  his  military  rqra- 
tation. 

He  was  in  &ct  a  leader  to  inspire  no  ordinary  d^iree  of  confi- 
dence and  hope  in  all  who  served  him.  A  chance  observer,  judging 
fttMD  his  presence  and  physique,  mi^t  have  committed  the  mistake 
of  regarding  him  as  insignificant.  His  face  was  of  a  delicacy  almost 
feminine,  his  bearing  modest  and  reserved,  his  voice  weak  and  thin, 
his  conversation  unassuming.*  But  beneath  this  unpromising  ex- 
terior there  lurked  an  iron  resolntim.  Good  fortune  could  not 
intoxicate  him;  no  fikilures  could  turn  him  from  a  purpose  once 
conceived.    Farseeing  in  council,  fiery  in  action,  he  had  a  persuasive 

> Soiy,  II.  1404  S.    GirsldiM,  v.,  348  £      'Jacobs,  p.  64.      ■□iialdiM,  v.,  aya. 
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eloquence  which  made  any  phui  however  desperate  aeem  plausible. 
The  fate  of  the  Irish  was  sraled  &om  the  moment  that  he  set  foot 
on  their  shores.  The  Gleraldines  had  shown  how  easily  an  Irish 
host  could  be  defeated.  Ilie  example  of  Richard  Clare  proved  that 
lasting  conquests  were  no  more  difficult  than  plundering  expedi- 
tions. Others  completed  the  work  which  he  began,  but  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  single  man  belongs  the  praise  or  blame  for 
the  foundation  of  the  English  Pale. 

Hie  cities  of  the  Ostmen  were  the  keys  of  Ireland,  and  upon  the 
task  of  reducing  Waterford  and  Dublin  he  concentrated  all  the 
forces  which  he  had  brought  or  which  King  Diarmait  could  com- 
mand. He  walls  of  Waterford,  which  had  so  many  tiqies  defied 
the  naked  kernes  of  Irish  armies,  could  not  save  the  city  now.  It 
fell  at  the  first  attack.  The  besi^^v  remarked  a  house  built  into 
the  wall,  of  which  the  upper  stories  [»t>jected  forward  and  were 
supported  upon  wooden  posts.  They  cut  away  the  posta ;  the  house 
fell  dragging  with  it  no  small  part  of  the  wall ;  and  through  the 
breach  thus  opened  the  earl  and  his  men  poured  into  the  city. 
The  attempt  on  Dublin  was  only  delayed  until  the  earl  assured 
bis  hold  on  Leinster  by  celebrating  his  marriage  with  the  princess 
Aife,  the  daughter  of  Diarmait.  In  the  interval  the  Ostmen  of 
Dublin  enlisted  the  High  King  on  their  side;  and  the  earl,  on 
drawing  near  the  city,  discovered  that  an  army,  collected  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  was  at  Clondalkin,  lying  across  the  roads  by  which 
Dublin  was  usually  approached  from  the  south.  But  a  detour 
through  the  monntams  brought  the  invaders  to  the  walls  of  Dublin 
before  their  approach  had  been  detected  by  the  enemy.'  Cut  off 
from  .their  base  of  operations  the  army  of  Ruadhri  fled  without 
a  blow ;  and  the  earl's  men  entered  Dublin,  by  a  stroke  of  well 
calculated  per6dy,  during  an  armistice  for  which  the  defenders  had 
asked  as  a  preliminary  to  a  capitulation  upon  terms.  Haacul^  the 
Jarl  of  Dublin,  took  to  his  ships  and  was  followed  by  tlie  greater 
number  of  his  subjects.  They  embsriced  while  the  Normans  were 
plundering  the  town  and  sailed  northward  to  find  assistance  or  & 
refiige  in  the  Western  Isles.  The  victors  let  him  go  in  peace,  and 
[Hoceeded  to  make  Dublin  their  bead-quarters  for  the  winter  season ; 
but,  brfore  the  winter  set  in,  they  raided  Meath  as  though  to  warn 

1  Song,  L  1370. 
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the  Irish  that  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island 
was  in  contemplation. 

Dublin  was  in  fact  the  key  of  Ireland,  and  the  fall  of  the  dty  Strong- 
spread  dismay  among  the  enemies  of  Diannait.  A  synod  of  the  ^^ '" 
Irish  church  gathered  hastily  at  Amu^^  to  discuss  the  situation,  cuhiet, 
but  could  make  no  practical  suggestions  to  the  laity.  The  assembled  "'^^ 
fathers  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Flemings  were  a  judgment, 
provoked  by  the  iniquities  of  the  Bristol  slave-ttade;  and  8ug< 
gested  that  all  the  slaves  in  Ireland  should  be  set  at  liberty.  Heniy 
II.  regarded  the  situation  with  hardly  lees  concern,  though  from  a 
di&rent  point  of  view.  He  bad  authorised  a  fr«ebootiiig  expedi- 
tion and  it  had  become  a  war  oi  conquest.  He  bad  hoped  to  rid 
himself  of  disaffected  subjects,  and  it  now  appeared  that  he  had 
helped  them  to  acquire  a  kingdom.  He  saw  no  advantage  in  tak- 
ing Ireland  for  himself;  but  he  also  saw  the  danger  of  allowing 
Ireland  to  become  the  property  of  others.  His  first  precaution 
was  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  tiie  adventurers  by  forbidding  any 
ship  to  leave  an  English  harbour  for  the  voyage  to  Ireland.  Uia 
second  was  to  threatoa  the  adventurers  with  forfeiture  and  exHe 
unless  they  returned  by  the  ensuing  Easter.  These  measures  had 
the  efiect  which  he  desired.  An  Irish  kingdom  might  be  better 
than  an  Frnglj^h  earldom ;  but  the  conquerors  had  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  supporting  war  by  war.  Cut  off  from  England  they  were 
helpless,  and  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  the  King  at  any  cost. 
The  lesson  was  driven  home  by  the  death  of  Diarmait  in  the  spring 
of  1171.  The  tribesmen  of  Hui  Cinmellaigh  had  never  ratifi^  the 
bond  which  made  them  the  marriage-portion  of  a  woman  and 
the  chattels  of  an  alien.  They  turned  their  backs  on  Strongbow, 
elected  a  nephew  of  Diarmut  as  their  ruler,  and  attacked  the 
Geraldines  in  Wexford.'  The  contagion  of  their  patriotism  spread 
and  for  the  second  time  the  High  King,  at  the  head  of  a  natdonid 
levy,  came  into  the  field  against  Earl  Richard.  For  two  months 
Dublin  was  rigorously  invested  and  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  garrisons  of  Waterfoid  and  Wexford,  which  were  equally 
hard  pressed  by  hostile  neighbours.  The  earl  humbled  himself 
to  sue  for  peace  and  offered  to  hold  Leinster  as  the  vassal  of 
Ruadhri.  The  Hi^  King  tried  to  beat  him  down,  oaring  to  cede 
the  towns  of  the  Ostmen  and  no  more ;  only  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
'&H.J,  1.1735. 
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when  his  provisiona  were  exhausted,  did  the  esH  succeed  in  proving 
by  a  desperate  sally  that  he  was  still  an  enemy  to  be  respected.' 
The  besieging  army  melted  as  rapidly  as  it  bad  come  together.  A 
hurried  march  upon  Hui  Cinnseliaigb  brought  the  Irish  claimant 
to  his  knees,  and  be  became  the  vassal  of  Aife's  bnsband  for  her 
&tber'8  h»«ditaTy  dominions.  Leinster  was  saved;  but  the  earl 
bad  cotBM  too  late  to  rescue  the  garrison  of  Wexford,  nor  could 
another  storm  like  tiie  last  be  weathered  without  new  reinforce- 
mmts.  If  these  were  to  be  obtained  from  England  Strongbow 
bad  no  alternative  but  to  appease  the  suspicions  of  Henty  by  any 
dcfliee  of  submission  which  the  King  might  choose  to  demand. 
Leaving  Dublin  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant,  and  appointing  Domhnall 
Kavanagh  a  son  of  Diarmaitas  his  justiciar  "to  hold  the  pleas"  in 
Leinster,  the  earl  sailed  for  England  late  in  the  summer  of  1171.* 
Henry  He  found  his  suserfun  at  Newnham  in  Gloucestershire;  for 

I"^™  .  Henry  had  resolved  upon  an  Irish  expedition  and  was  already  on 
tion  the  road  to  Milford  Haven.  Eight  months  bad  elapsed  since  the 
tragedy  of  Canterbury  cathedral ;  aod  the  suspense  in  which  Henry 
bad  been  left  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  deed  was  already  yield* 
ing  to  a  conviction  that  Alexander  would  not  commit  the  lolly  of  a 
decisive  breach  with  a  supporter  so  valuable  as  the  King  of  England. 
Until  the  end  of  March  Henry  had  lived  in  fear  of  a  personal 
sentence  of  excommunication  which  would  have  received  the  ap- 
proval of  DO  inconsiderable  minority  among  the  moat  law-abiding 
and  disinterested  of  his  subjects,  and  would  have  predpitated  the 
outbreak  of  those  civil  commotions  towards  whidt  the  merits  and 
defects  of  his  government,  hb  own  impartiality  and  the  corruption 
of  his  officials,  his  repression  of  evil-doers  and  his  own  extortions  in 
the  forms  of  law,  bis  ill-judged  favours  to  his  sons  and  his  politic 
severity  towards  his  barons,  were  dragging  his  dominions  on  bo^ 
sides  of  the  English  Channel  Now,  when  the  arrival  ot  legates 
bearing  terms  of  peace  was  hourly  expected,  the  only  doubt  which 
remained  was  the  extent  to  whicit  he  would  be  humiliated  before 
bis  absolution  was  pronounced.  The  King  preferred  tfae  slight  risk 
of  a  rebellion  in  his  absence  to  the  tedium  of  otpectant  inactivity, 
and  to  the  shame  of  awaiting  sentence  under  the  eyes  of  alienated 
Mends  and  of  malicious  critics  whom  he  dared  not  punish.  In 
July,  at  Argentan,  he  had  obtained  the  approval  of  the  Great 
1  Tbe  negotiMioiu  in  the  Somi,  IL  1S40  B.        ■  Song,  1.  3181. 
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Council  for  the  project  of  iDvading  Ireland.  In  September,  when 
Strongbow  met  him,  he  was  on  the  road  through  Gloucestenhire 
to  Milford  Haven,  the  port  at  which  his  fleet  and  army  were  as- 
sembling. 

The  results  of  the  inteiriew  were  more  satis&ctory  to  the  earl  Strong- 
than  they  mi^t  have  been  if  fam  successes  had  been  gained  in  ^^^  ^f 
quieter  times.  The  moment  was  not  one  at  which  Henry  could  Sight 
afford  to  risk  a  further  loss  of  reputation  by  opening  a  war  against 
the  pidced  warriors  of  the  Welsh  marches  and  on  a  soil  where  tiie 
haad  of  every  man  would  be  gainst  the  cause  of  law  and  govern- 
ment. The  earl  obtained  hk  pardon  on  condition  of  surrendering 
the  seaports  which  were  the  most  valuable  of  his  conquests ;  for 
Leinster  he  was  permitted  to  do  homage,  on  the  ordinary  feudal 
terms.  He  crossed  to  Waterfbrd  in  the  King's  company  and  then, 
departing  from  the  royal  host,  retired  to  live  in  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  his  curtailed  but  still  considerable  conquests,  no  longer 
a  King  but  a  mere  palatine.'  His  later  appearances  in  the  field  of 
histotj  are  few  and  far  between.  During  the  baronial  rebellion  of 
1173  he  proved  a  loyal  supporter  of  a  master  who  had  small  clainu 
upon  his  gratitude ;  and  he  was  rewarded  about  1174  with  the  office 
of  Justiciar  in  Ireland,  which  he  only  lived  to  enjoy  until  June  1176. 
Of  his  marriage  with  Aife  the  ordy  offspring  was  a  dan^ter  by 
whose  marriage  to  the  fiunous  William  Marshall  the  line  of  the 
Clares  of  Pembroke  was  merged  in  anotho-,  equally  short-lived  and 
almost  equally  distinguished.  The  sole  memorial  of  Strongbow,  in 
the  conntty  which  he  opened  to  the  EngUsb,  is  tiie  rude  stone  effigy 
upon  his  tomb  in  DuUin,  but  in  a  sense  all  Ireland  is  bis  monu- 
ment. 

The  few  months  for  which  Henry  II.  remained  in  Ireland  were  Henry  in 
ahnost  entirely  spent  at  DuMin.     His  first  object,  like  that  of  Jj^'^'^^-^^, 
Strongbow,  was  to  make  good  the  English  occupation  of  the  sea- April,  1173 
ports.     He  planted  garrisons  in  DuUin,  Waterford,  and  Wexford, 
and  entrusted  the  three  commands  to  lieutenants  of  whom  he  bad 
personal  experience.     In  Dublin,  which  be  intended  to  be  the  seat  of 
government,  he  founded  a  colony  of  Engli^  traders  amongst  irftom 
the  men  of  Bristol,  tempted  by  the  concession  of  exceptional  privi- 
leges, were  largely  repr^ented.     At  the  head  of  the  administration 
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he  placed  a  Justiciar  of  Ireland.  The  first  holder  of  the  office  was 
Hu^  de  Lacj,  the  commander  of  the  Dublin  garrison,  who  re- 
ceived with  it  the  enormous  lief  of  Meath  to  be  held  with  privil^es 
similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  Richard  Strongbow  in  Leinster.'  The 
danger  of  forming  these  enormous  honours  was  too  obvioas  to 
escape  a  King  who  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions  neglected  no 
opportanity  of  pruning  feud^  principalities  and  jurisdictions.  But 
common  prudence  demanded  the  creation  of  a  counterpoise  to 
Leinster;  and  if  the  subjugation  of  the  island  was  to  be  completed 
by  the  private  enterprise  of  the  settlor  it  seemed  essential  to  group 
tbem  under  a  small  number  of  supmora.  Henry  had  no  intention 
of  spending  his  resources  upon  Ireland.  He  contented  himself  with 
receiving  the  facile  homage  of  the  Irish  chieftains ;  and,  although 
disappointed  that  Ruadhri  sulked  defiantly  behind  the  barrier  of 
the  Shannon,  he  declined  to  cross  the  river  and  call  the  High  King 
to  account-^ 
The  If  the  fidelity  of  the  princes  was  dubious,  that  of  the  clei^ 

of'ca^el  **®"'^  *°  ^  sincere.  The  latter  had  substantial  reasons  for 
tija  '  acquiesdng  in  the  English  Conquest.  Those  who  desired  to  see 
ecclesiastical  reform  despaired  of  efiecting  it  unless  they  invoked 
external  aid  agunst  the  forces  of  tradition  and  established  interests. 
St.  Bernard  had  assisted  them  with  missionaries;  in  1160  Eugenius 
III.  had  despatched  a  cardinal-legate  to  the  island,  with  instructions 
to  organise  the  Irish  Church  upon  the  model  which  England  and 
every  other  Western  nation  had  long  since  adopted.  But  the 
deoees  of  Irish  Councils  remained  inoperative ;  the  endowments  of 
the  Irish  church  were  in  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators ;  the  inferior 
clei^  were  frequently  married  men,  differing  in  little  save  the 
tonsure  from  the  huty ;  and  the  payment  of  tithes  had  never  been 
enfbroed.  The  price  with  which  Heniy  purchased  the  adhesion  of 
the  reformers  ms  an  engagement  to  assist  their  cherished  projects ; 
and  the  Council  of  Cashel,  whidi  met  with  his  approval  early  in 
the  year  1172  served  the  double  purpose  of  announcing  the  alliance 
of  the  Churtdi  with  the  invader,  and  of  inaugurating  effectual  re- 
form.'    The  Irish  clei^  have   been  sharply  criticised  for  their 


'  Hoveden,  ii.,  34.     Bcncdictus,  i.,  30.     Song,  1.  2725. 
*Oir>ldus,  v.,  27s.     Benedictiu,  i. 


-uiruous,  v.,  27;.     Dcnecucnu,  1.,  25. 

■Benedictus,  i.,  2S.  The  lettCTB  of  Alexander  III.  in  Liber  Nirtr  Seaccarii,  i 
42-8,  prove  that  he  admitted  Henry's  title  to  Iieluid.  The  attilu£  of  Ronw  tat 
have  weighed  with  the  Iriih  clagy. 
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submi§eioii  as  though  they  had  sold  the  national  freedom  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  But  the  chf^e  i§  based  upon  a  complete  miB- 
appreheosion  of  the  previous  etate  of  Ireland.  The  Church  cannot 
be  blamed  for  welcoming  a  ruler  of  any  nationaUtj  who  had  the 
power  to  end  once  and  for  all  the  secular  conflicts  of  lawless  and 
rapacious  chieftuns.  National  unity  was  a  tradition  of  the  distant 
past ;  nation&l  liberty  had  been  synonymous  with  anarchy. 

It  was  a  mirfortune  that  the  approach  of  Papal  legates  and  the  Ireland 
rumour  of  impending  rebellion  took  Henry  back  to  England  before  ^^„>, 
his  plans  for  the  adminbtration  of  Ireland  had  been  fiilly  framed.  Depoitnre 
From  this  time  to  the  sixteenth  century  no  statesman  of  the  first 
rank  had  an  Of^rtunity  of  deahng  with  Irish  difficulties  &ce  to 
face.     The  relations  of  the  immigrants  to  the  native  population 
were  left  to  be  adjusted  at  hafdiazard ;  the  work  of  annexation 
and  settlement  wasjpursued  by  individuals  acting  as  their  private 
interests  dictated.  iThe  English  colonies  lay  far  apart  and  in  the 
midat  of  hostile  septs ;  there  was  no  attempt  to  protect  them  by 
well  planned  military  roads  or  lines  of  forts ;  the  points  of  strat^;ic 
importance  were  n^lected  in  &vour  of  indefensible  positions  which  -'^ 

promised  well  as  pasturage  or  corn-land.  When  the  Irish  discovered 
that  they  were  not  to  be  assailed  continuously  or  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  they  recovered  heart,  adopted  the  wea^ns  and  tactics 
of  their  enemies,  and  raised  themselves  to  a  level  of  compMative 
equahty  in  military  skill,'  ^^f^lte  design  of  maintaining  royal  garri- 
sons, even  in  the  coast-towns,  was  abandoned  as  early  as  IITS ;  and 
\  Henry  found  himself  compiled  to  depend  upon  the  good  will  of 
the  adventurers.  Loyal  as  they  proved  themselves  he  regarded 
their  conquests  with  suspicion;  even  before  the  death  of  Earl 
Richard  the  Eling  had  entered  upon  a  new  policy,  that  of  balancing 
the  natives  against  the  Anglo-Irish.!  ^^  ^^  ^^  moment  when 
Strongbow's  henchman,  Raymond  le  Gros,  extended  the  borders  of 
the  English  FfeJe  to  the  Shannon  and  hud  bold  of  limerick,*  the 
King  of  England  was  concluding  a  treaty  with  Ruadhri  (Oct.  6, 
117S).  Under  this  i^^reement  the  Hi^  ^ng  was  allowed  to  retain 
Connaught  and  his  ho^ditary  rights  in  all  other  parts  of  the  island 
except  Meath,  Dublin,  Waterford  and  Wexford ;  the  only  condi- 
tions were  that  he  should  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Henry  and  his 
successors,  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  collecting  a  tribute 
'  Qinldui,  v.,  383,        *S0Hg,  1. 3430.     Girsldiil,  v.,  3W, 
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of  the  tenth  hide  of  all  cattle  throu^out  Ireland,  and  should  respect 
all  the  other  ri^ts  and  services  to  which  the  King  of  &igland  was 
entitled.'  Suspicion  of  the  Claies  and  <iieraldines  was  the  motiTe 
which  induced  Henry  to  propose  this  treaty.  They  were  indeed 
too  strong  for  his  ofBcials,  and  would  have  continued  the  war  with 
Ruadhri  but  fw  the  untim^y  death  of  Richard  Strongbow.  Tliis 
loss  paralysed  ^eir  ene^es.  Limerick  was  evacuated  in  the  spring 
of  1176 ; '  the  historian  of  the  conquest  is  loud  in  his  complaints  of 
the  slij^ts  and  injuries  which  the  pioneers  henceforth  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  the  King's  Justiciars. 
tJIgter  To  this  policy  of  mistrust  and  furtive  countendtecks  we  may 

attribute  the  desultory  character  of  the  Englirii  advance  in  aoullt 
and  weston  Ireland.  In  tJie  north-east  conquest  progressed  more 
rapidly  under  the  management  of  a  leader  who  was  fortunate  in 
possessing  the  entire  confidence  of  Henry  II.  John  de  Courcy 
received  in  1176  a  licence  to  keep  as  much  of  lister  as  he  could 
conquer  for  himself.  In  the  following  year  he  proceeded  to  use  his 
permission ;  he  acted  with  such  energy  that,  before  the  end  of 
1177,  he  bad  fought  five  pitched  battles,  gained  three  deduve 
victories,  and  brou^t  under  his  control  the  best  part  of  the  pro- 
vioce.  What  he  had  won  he  held  wiUi  the  strong  hand,  building 
castles  at  all  the  vulnerable  points  of  his  muiiature  principality, 
and  maintaining  good  peace  for  all  bis  subjects  without  distinction 
of  race.*  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  King's  JustJciats  had 
shown  equal  skill  and  resolution  in  their  wider  sphere  of  action. 
But  they  were  usually  inefficient.  11k  beat  of  thm  was  Hugh  (fe 
Lacy,  whose  second  period  of  offi<%  (1177-1185)  was  marked  by 
si»ne  useful  measures;  he  built  a  number  of  new  castles  in  Meath 
and  Lranster,  and  pursned  a  policy  of  conciliation  towards  the 
natives,  peavuading  them  to  settle  on  their  old  possessions  under 
English  rule,  with  a  guarantee  of  all  their  fomer  ri^ts.  But  the 
ever  ready  suBpicitms  of  the  King  were  excited  by  tiie  marriage  of 
/  De  Lacy  with  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Coanaught.  \The  equit- 

able conduct  of  the  Justiciar  in  his  dealing  with  the  natives  was 
,  \  taken  as  evidence  of  designs  to  {nind  an  independent  Anglo-Irish 

kingdom,  and  he  was  twice  recalled  to  England  to  explain  his 
conduct*! 

'7SW.,  339(f. 
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The  King's  own  pluu  with  r^ard  to  Ireland  were  not  less  j(4iii  a 
dummcal  than  those  which  he  imputed  to  De  Lacy.  Henry™*"'' 
intended  that  it  should  fbnn  an  appanage  for  John  the  youngest, 
the  &Tourite,  and  the  most  worthless  of  his  sons.  As  early  as 
1177  John  was  designated  Lord  of  Ireland  and  received  the  homage 
of  the  leading  English  colonists.*  In  1186,  at  the  age  of  ninete^i, 
the  [nince  was  despatched  with  an  ample  retinue  and  a  conader- 
able  force  of  mercenaries  to  take  up  the  government,  and  complete 
the  conquest  of  the  island.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  what 
any  one  but  Ute  blindest  of  indulgent  &thers  might  have  predicted 
from  the  first.  The  prince  and  his  favourites  diverted  themselves 
with  gibes  and  horseplay  at  the  expense  of  the  uncouth  chiefe, 
long-locked  and  safirou-shirted,  who  came  to  render  homage  at 
the  court  of  Dublin ;  the  pride  of  native  loyalists  took  fire ;  the 
two  greatest  of  the  Irish  princes,  the  Kings  of  Limerick  and  Con- 
naught,  refused  to  expose  themselves  to  the  like  treatment  and 
withheld  their  homage,  fHie  funds  entrusted  to  the  prince  for 
the  payment  of  his  troops  were  squandered  on  his  pleasures ;  the 
soldiers  either  deserted  to  take  service  under  Irish  chie&  or  consoled 
themselves  by  living  at  free  quarters  in  the  coast-towns;  tbeir 
commandera,  men  for  the  most  part  as  worthless  as  their  ruler,  -  \ 
chose  to  enrich  themselves  by  oppressing  the  colonists  and  evicting 
the  loyal  Irish  rather  than  to  r^  the  hazards  of  the  war  for  which 
they  were  engaged.*!  ^^^°  ^^  King's  devotion  to  his  son  could 
not  blind  him  to  the  miserable  failure  of  the  prince  in  this,  his  first 
position  of  responsilnlity.  Within  a  few  months  John  received 
orders  of  recall.  He  left  the  island  never  to  return  and  the  reins 
(^government  were  entrusted  to  De  Courcy. 

Here  for  the  present  we  may  leave  the  subject  of  Ireland.  In 
subsequent  chapters  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  notice  facts 
of  Irish  history  which  bear  upon  the  development  of  the  sister- 
countiy.  But  the  Anglo-Irish  colony,  for  many  years  to  come,  re- 
mained self-centred.  All  that  appeared  to  have  been  effected  for 
England  by  Strongbow  and  his  master  was  that  a  new  province, 
which  rarely  defrayed  the  expenses  of  its  own  administration,  had 
been  added  to  the  royal  demesne,  and  that  a  new  group  of  neces- 
ritous  and  turbulent  mardier-lorda  had  been  called  into  existence. 
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In  IreUnd  itself  Utere  had  been  bowd  the  seeds  of  racial  hatred 
which  were  to  strike  their  roots  deeper  and  deeper  in  proportion  as 
the  difierences  of  language,  blood,  and  civilisation,  which  had  origin- 
ally scfiarated  t^  two  populations  melted  into  insignificance ;  and 
in  the  emphatic  words  of  the  Four  Masters  the  treachery  of  Diarmait 
mac  Murchadha  had  made  the  whole  country  "as  it  were  a  shaking 
sod". 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  SONa  OF  HBNBT  U 


H 


BNRVS  recoDciliatiou  with  the  Papacy  followed  immediately  Tbe 


arranged  at  a  meeting  with  the  legates  oa  May  Slat,  1172,  atrancbet, 
AvraDches,  and  ratified  in  tbe  following  September  by  a  full  and  "^ 
public  absolution  of  the  King  from  all  the  censures  launched 
against  the  enemies  of  Becket.  Htory's  surrender  had  been  fiir 
from  unconditional.  When  tbe  original  draft  of  the  concordat 
was  laid  before  bmi  be  demurred  to  it  threatening  that,  unless  the 
k^tes  abated  their  demands,  be  would  break  off  aii  u^otiations. 
The  final  agreement  accordingly  omitted  all  reference  to  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon.  The  King,  it  is  true,  promised  that  be 
would  not  prevent  ecclesiastical  appeals  to  the  Pope's  court,  pro- 
viding he  was  allowed  to  exact  from  all  appellants  an  oath  that 
they  meditated  no  infringement  of  royal  rights  or  of  the  hberties 
of  the  English  church  ;  he  restored  the  lands  of  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury in  their  integrity ;  he  granted  an  amnesty  and  restitution  to 
all  the  supporters  of  the  late  ArchlMshop.  But  for  tbe  rest  Alex- 
ander could  only  obtain  a  pledge  that  the  King  would  abaod<m 
all  customs  prejudicial  to  tbe  C3iuich  which  had  been  introduced 
in  his  own  time.'  Strictly  interpreted  this  concession  would  bare 
justified  the  King  in  enforcing  all  the  most  disputed  articles  of  the 
Constitution ;  since  he  had  invariably  contended  that  the  Consti- 
tutions were  from  first  to  last  a  statement  of  ancient  and  well- 
established  usage  But  it  was  privately  agreed  that  he  would 
claim  no  jurisdiction  over  clerics  in  criminal  cases.  In  this  respect  Eflect  of 
U>e  cause  of  ecclesiaatical  liberty  reaped  a  lasting  triumph.  From  ct„„J^ 
the  time  of  the  conference  of  Avraoches  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  no  attempt  to  limit  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  successful,  and 
'  IttUnalt,  vii.,  514.    Benedictiu,  i. ,  33,  33. 
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the  number  of  those  who  beDefited  by  the  privilege  incFeaBed  till  it 
became  an  intolerable  nuisance  which  no  abstract  tbeoriee  could 
palliate.  For  a  while  Hemy  II.  entertained  some  hopes  that 
indirect  pteesure  might  be  used  to  make  the  deigy  resign  of  their 
own  free  will  the  immunity  which  he  no  longer  dared  to  dispute. 
His  judges  were  insb-ucted  to  leave  offences  committed  against  the 
clei^  to  the  cognisance  of  the  courts-Christian ;  and  Richard  of 
Dover,  whom  the  King  had  nominated  to  the  primacy,  scandalised 
the  friends  of  privile^  by  pointing  out  that  if,  as  was  only  logical, 
the  Church  were  to  be  protected  from  malefactors  by  no  otho- 
penalties  than  those  to  which  the  ministers  of  the  Church  were 
liable,  the  victory  gained  at  Avranches  amounted  in  its  consequmcea 
to  defeat^  But  the  Pt^Mu:;  allowed  no  logic  to  defeat  the  interests 
of  the  hierarchy.  In  1176  Henry  was  compelled  to  promise  that 
offences  against  tbe  persons  and  property  of  the  clergy  should  be 
punished  by  the  lay  courts  and  with  greater  severity  than  if  they 
bad  been  committed  against  laymen.^ 

But  on  other  points  the  King  obtained  substantial  ooncesaions. 
He  was  allowed  to  keep  his  jurisdiction  over  the  forest  oSences  of 
the  clergy.'  The  courts-Christian  were  no  longer  allowed  to  ad- 
judicate upon  suits  relating  to  lay  freeholds ;  iuid  it  was  settled 
that  tbe  right  of  presentation  to  a  benefice  fell  within  thb  cate- 
gory.* Ecclesiastical  elections  continued  to  be  held  in  the  forms 
which  the  Constitutions  had  prescribed ;  and  tbe  King,  while 
scrupulous  in  avoiding  simoniacal  transactjons  of  the  vulgar  kind, 
usually  contrived  to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  tbe  result.'  In 
the  list  of  names  which  the  electors  were  required  to  place  before 
him  there  was  seldom  wanting  one,  at  least,  which  he  had  contrived 
to  suggest;  tbe  elections  of  1186  to  York  and  Lincoln  showed 
that  such  suggestions  were  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded.  In  each 
case  he  overrode  tbe  opposition  of  the  ch^iter,  appointing  the 
Carthusian  Hugh  of  Avalon  to  Lincoln,  and  prolonging  tbe  vacancy 
of  Yorii  that  he  might  confer  it  in  due  course  upon  Geof- 
frey, tbe  most  favoured  of  his  iil^timate  ofispring."  In  the 
choice  of  Primates  it  was  only  natural  that  an  especial  degree  of 
influence  should  be  claimed ;   Richard  of  Dover  and  Baldwin  of 

'  Richard's  letter  occnis  in  tbe  woika  of  Peter  of  Blois,  Epp.  Ixxlii. 

*  Diceto,  i.,  410.        'Ibid.,  U.        *  GlanvtU,  x.,  g  ta. 

•  Peter  of  Blois,  S^.lxvi.    Qitaldus,  i.,  141.       'Benedictut,  i.,  345,  352. 
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Worcester,  who  sooceeded  in  torn  to  the  seat  of  Becket,  were  royal 
nominees,  and  not  accepted  without  considerable  reluctance  by  the 
constitutional  electois.  It  must  however  be  admitted  that  the 
King  steeied  a  just  mean  between  his  own  interests  tuid  those  of 
the  Church.  He  men  whom  he  promoted  were  usually  well 
qualified  for  their  Bptritual  functions ;  and  chosen  rather  for  their 
inoffensiveness  than  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  culpably 
complaisant 

In  the  matter  of  appeals  the  King  resigned  himself  to  a  qualified 
submission.  A  custom  which,  before  the  reign  of  Stephen,  had 
been  ahnost  unknown  in  England  thus  became  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Church's  constitution ;  and  it  was  left  for  the  national  parlia- 
ment of  tbe  fourteenth  century  to  resume  the  resistance  to  papal 
jurisdiction.  In  this  as  in  otiier  matters  Hcairy  was  content  to 
claim  that  existing  usages  should  be  respected  by  tbe  Papacy  as 
well  as  by  the  Crown.  When,  in  1184,  a  claim  of  the  ri^t  to  tax 
tbe  English  deigy  was  tentatively  advanced  by  Lucius  IH.  the 
King  stood  firm,  and  induced  a  national  synod  to  endorse  his  protest. 
niie  incident  supplies  the  clue  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
bk  later  life:  To  undo  all  the  evil  results  of  his  predecessor's  reign 
was  a  hopeless  aspiration ;  tbe  Church  must  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
part  of  what  she  had  gained  in  the  period  of  anarchy ;  but  there 
should  be  no  further  aggressions  on  her  part. 

This  policy  was  one  which  enabled  Henry  to  avoid  any  further  Tbe 
controveisy  with  the  Church.  For  the  future  his  worst  enemies  ^'^'^ 
were  to  be  those  of  bis  own  house.  Quarrels  with  his  sons,  due  to 
an  impolitic  mixture  of  indulgence  and  suspicion,  are  the  chief 
feature  of  the  years  from  1178  to  1189.  They  gave  the  occasion 
which  had  long  been  coveted  by  his  enemies  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and,  if  they  fiuled  to  hoKak  down  the  administration  which  he  had 
built  up  in  England,  they  had  at  least  the  effect  of  weakening  tbe 
already  fragile  ties  by  whidi  the  continental  provinces  were  re- 
tained in  his  allegiance. 

No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  following  out  the  course 
of  these  disputea  Hieir  causes  and  eflects  are  however  worth 
attention ;  llie  flormer  as  throwing  light  upon  the  personality  of 
tbe  King,  who  found  in  them  a  painful  retribution  for  his  wont 
defects ;  the  latter,  because  they  were  momentous  for  the  future  of 
the  Angevin  dominions  and  ki  English  constitutional  developmeqt. 
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Attitnde  Of  Queen  Eleanor  we  have  hitherto  heard  little.     Bj  bestowing 

of^LouiB  y^^  YiB^d  oo  Henry  she  had  doutded  the  extent  of  hie  continental 
possessions ;  and  at  one  time  it  had  seemed  probable  that  she  would 
be  the  cause  of  mortal  feud  between  Anjou  and  PVaQce.  Fortu- 
nately for  himself  and  for  his  vasaal,  Uie  King  of  France,  her 
repudiated  husband,  had  too  much  magnanimity  or  too  little  spirit 
to  cherish  a  lasting  resentment  against  those  who  had  injured  him 
BO  deeply  both  in  his  public  and  his  pmate  character.  Already  in 
1158  the  two  kings  had  concluded  an  alliance  on  the  basis  of  a 
betrothal  between  Henry's  eldest  son  by  Eleanor  and  the  infant 
daughter  of  the  mamage  between  Louis  and  his  secood  wife, 
Constance  of  Castile.  This  agreement  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
that  on  both  sides  there  was  a  real  desire  to  separate  political  from 
personal  conuderations.  The  disputes  which  had  arisen  since  1168 
were  satji  as  had  always  disturbed  the  relations  of  tbe  Court  of 
Paris  and  the  great  French  feudatories.  The  aggressive  had  usually 
been  taken  by  Henry  rather  than  by  his  suaerain  who,  though  not 
entirely  wanting  in  foresight  or  the  capadty  of  pursuing  a  design 
once  formed,  was  chiefly  remaricable  for  a  placid  and  contented 
tempa«ment.  The  master  of  a  weak  and  ill-compacted  kingdom, 
the  heir  of  claims  which  he  could  not  honourably  abandon  or  safely 
press,  exposed  on  all  «des  to  the  amlation  of  unscrupulous  and 
restless  neighbours,  Louis  threw  himself  upon  that  popular  respect 
for  legal  rights  which  no  ambition,  however  reckless,  could  then 
afford  to  disregard.  He  paraded  rather  than  concealed  the  in- 
significance of  his  resources ;  and  his  frankness  was  repaid  with  a 
mixture  of  contempt  and  forbearance  which  he  had  the  philosophy 
to  endure  with  patience,  and  the  shrewdness  to  turn  to  good 
account.  '*Tbe  Emperor,"  he  said  on  cme  occasitm  to  Walter 
Map,  the  English  sdiolar,  **  the  Emperor  has  knights  and  men  at 
arms;  your  lord,  the  King  of  England  has  gold  and  nik  and  jewels 
and  all  good  things  in  abundance.  We  of  France  have  only  bread 
and  wine  and  gaiety ; " '  and  with  this  portion  he  at  least  would  be 
content.  In  such  self-revelations  there  is  always  more  or  less  of 
insincerity.  The  words  of  Louis  indicate  what  he  wished  to  seem 
rather  than  what  he  actually  was.  He  would  have  been  less  than 
human  if  he  had  not  observed  with  satisfactiOTi,  and  occasionally 

'  Map,  D<  Nufu,  T.,  i  5- 
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turned  to  profit,  tbe  embairaKments  which  Eleanor,  ber  childRii 
And  her  hentsge  mtailed  opon  hiB  upstart  rival  of  Anjon. 

These  embarranmeols  were  neither  few  nor,  for  s  nan  ofEleanoiof 
Heniy'a  nature,  Huseeptible  of  an  easy  solution.  If  Eleanor  had^*'"^*'^ 
remained  in  the  back-ground  for  twenty  years  she  had  not  been 
unimportant.  Her  position  resembled  that  of  a  piece  upon  the 
chess-board  which  though  it  is  not  moved  forms  the  pivot  of 
elaborate  combinations  and  sap^es  the  key  to  the  wht^  game. 
Henry's  bold  of  Aquitaine  depended  on  her  personal  popularity. 
Barely  tolerated  as  her  consort  and  the  guardian  of  ber  diildren,  he 
was  detested  as  a  foreign  interloper  and  a  woald-be  aotoemt.  This 
the  Queen  knew ;  nor  did  she  scruple  to  nse  ber  advantage  when 
she  was  provoked.  Whatever  love  she  may  once  have  cherished  for 
her  husband  was  soured  into  hatred  by  his  frequent  and  nnveiled 
infidelities.  Ilie  story  of  Rosamond  Clifibrd,  the  nuue,  and  tbe 
poisoned  bowl,  must  be  relented,  for  chronological  reasons,  to  tbe 
realm  of  fable.  But  the  impression  which  it  gives  of  the  Queen's 
charactn  n  trae  to  Ufe.  Hot  southern  blood,  a  masculine  audacity, 
and  Dntizing  perseverance  in  the  proaecntion  of  revet^e,  made  her 
an  opponent  not  to  be  despised.  Ilie  revenge  which  she  actually 
chose  was  more  subtle  and  onuatural  than  that  attributed  to  ho* 
by  the  l^^end.  Her  own  diildren  were  tbe  weapons  that  she  nsed, 
and  in  Aquitaine  she  found  the  means  of  making  them  a  moiaee  to 
tbe  stability  of  Henry's  throne. 

Her  sons,  to  do  Uiem  justice,  were  apt  papils  of  their  mother.  The 
"  fVom  the  devil  we  came,  to  the  devil  we  return,"  said  Richard  P""*** 
the  most  brilliant  and  the  least  abandoned  of  tiie  four.  Count 
Geoffrey  went  yet  forther  when  he  boasted  that  it  had  ever  been 
the  way  with  Plantagenets  for  brother  to  hate  brother  and  for  tiie 
son  to  turn  against  the  father.'  It  would  have  been  well  for 
Henry's  peace  of  mind  if  he  had  recognised  his  sous  in  their  trae 
light  Instead  of  doing  so  he  hod  placed  them  in  positions  which 
were  eminently  fitted  to  develop  the  worst  fculings  of  their  natures. 
Anxiety  for  the  foture  of  his  composite  dominions,  the  desire  that 
his  death  might  not  be  tbe  signal  for  a  fratricidal  strife,  possessed 
him  to  the  exclnaion  of  all  other  considerations.  He  wished  to 
prescribe  the  partition  of  tbe  vast  inheritance  which  he  would  leave 
them,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  confer  on  them  a  legal  claim  to 
iQiraldna,  D*  IntHftitiotit  PritHifimi,  ijj. 
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the  allegiance  of  their  future  subjects ;  yet  at  the  same  time  he 
had  resolved  that  not  a  shred  of  real  pow^  should  leave  his  hands 
while  he  had  still  the  strength  to  nile.  Impatience  at  the  conttast 
between  their  nominal  dignity  and  actual  impotence,  the  deter- 
mination of  each  to  make  himself  the  equal  of  all  the  rest,  the  fear 
that  a  portion  once  assigned  mi^t  be  curtailed  in  favour  of  another 
— Huch  were  the  feelings  which  Henry's  policy  had  prepared  in  the 
mindB  of  his  four  sons.  Only  a  spark  was  needed  to  produce  a 
conflagration.  It  was  Eleanor  who  lit  the  train;  Henry  and 
Geofrey,  the  two  elder  brothers,  were  the  6i»t  to  open  war.  Both 
possessed  in  an  unusual  measure  the  power  of  exercising  a  personal 
fescination  upon  those  who  had  the  sbwugest  grounds  for  doubting 
their  nncerity.  Such  was  the  jriendship  between  Geoffrey  and  the 
cold-natured  Philip  Augustus  that  at  the  funeral  of  the  former,  in 
1186,  the  King  of  France  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  leaping 
alive  into  the  vault  where  the  remains  of  his  brother  in  arms  had 
just  been  laid.^  Still  greater  was  the  magic  of  Prince  Henry's 
personality.  "  A  restless  youth  and  bom  for  many  men's  undoing  " 
is  the  judgment  of  the  soberest  historian  of  that  d&y ;  who  is  never- 
theless obliged  to  add  that,  in  the  words  of  Scripture, "  the  number 
of  the  foob  is  infinite  "  and  that  the  Prinoe  was  not  only  influential 
in  his  life  but  even  accounted  as  a  hero  after  his  unhappy  death.' 
Less  grudging  is  the  tribute  of  the  Prince's  household  servant.  So 
generous  was  the  young  prince,  we  are  told,  that  he  would  give  his 
last  coin  to  any  comrade  of  the  moment ;  in  arms  as  furious  as  a 
wild  boar,  in  peace  forgiving,  mild,  and  easy  of  access.  The  equals 
of  hb  knights,  who  followed  him  for  mere  love  and  without  the 
ibope  of  gain,  were  nowhere  to  be  found*  And  Walter  Map,  though 
I  ready  to  admit  the  enormity  of  his  repeated  treasons  against  the 
Imost  lenient  of  fi&theis,  still  maintains  that  chivalry,  which  had 
lalmost  perished  from  the  world  before  the  Prince's  time,  was  revived 
land  elevated  to  a  higher  level  of  perfection  by  the  example  that 
I  be  set* 

Honours  had  been  heaped  upon  Prince  Henry  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign.  In  1168  be  had  been  designated  as  the  heir 
to  Normandy  and  betrothed  to  the  dau^ter  of  hia  future  suzerain. 
In  1109  he  was  allowed  to  do  homage  to  Louis  for  Anjou  and 
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Brittany,  and  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  his  coronation 
as  King  of  England  in  1170.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  rule  a 
single  one  of  the  provinces  which  had  received  him  as  their  lord. 
In  the  same  way  G}eof&ej,  whose  marriage  with  Constance  of  Brittany 
gave  him,  in  1171,  the  succession  to  her  father's  duchy,  remained 
a  mere  pensioner  upon  his  father's  boonty.  In  respect  of  money 
neither  he  nor  his  elder  brother  were  generously  treated ;  although 
there  were  good  reasons  why  their  father's  resources  should  be 
studiously  huabuided,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  contrast 
between  their  &ture  prospects  and  their  present  poverty  should 
fill  them  with  impatience. 

Scarcely  was  the  reconciliation  with  the  Papacy  complete  before  The  Pint 
the  young  King  fled  to  the  court  of  his  father-in-taw  and,  on  being  J^'^f^' 
ordered  to  return,  demanded  that  he  should  be  put  in  poesessioB  of 
either  Normandy  or  England.  For  the  moment  the  breach  was 
healed  by  vague  promises  from  the  old  King.  But  it  was  soon 
reopened  in  anothn  form  by  one  of  his  most  adventurous  de- 
partures in  the  field  of  foreign  poli^.  Several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  long  struggle  between  Frederic  Barbanjssa  and  the  Papacy 
the  idea  of  offering  the  imperial  crown  to  the  King  of  England  was 
discussed  among  the  Italian  supporters  of  the  Pope,  and  we  are 
told  that  on  one  at  least  of  these  occasions  Henry  II.  was  actually 
sounded.^  Acceptance  of  the  offer  would  have  meant  a  violent 
breach  with  the  traditions  of  his  house  and  his  own  settled  plans. 
But  he  was  attracted  by  the  dazzling  prospect  and  wubed  at  least 
to  place  himself  in  a  position  from  whidi  he  might  with  safety 
make  a  bid  for  the  Empire  should  a  favourable  opportunity  be 
presented  to  him.  To  this  end  it  was  essential  that  he  should 
secure  a  tree  passage  throu^  the  lands  of  the  Count  of  Maurienne 
whose  stragf^ing  Alpine  principality  '  had  by  chance  or  calculation 
expanded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  control  all  the  highways  betwe^i 
Italy  and  France.  Negotiations  were  atxordingly  commenced  for  a 
marriage  between  the  heiress  of  Humbert  III.,  the  reigning  Count, 
and  John  the  youngest  of  the  Angevin  princes.  The  marriage 
contract  (1179)  was  wholly  favourable  to  Henry's  plans.  It  provided 
that  at  the  Count's  death  the  young  couple  should  take  the  greater 


*  It  compriKd  Chabtais,  Savoy,  HaurienDCi  Aotta,  Piedmont, 
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part  of  Ilia  inberitance.  Ad  unexpected  accident,  the  death  of  the 
'  bride  within  a  few  months  of  the  betrothal,  Inwight  the  scheme 
to  nothing.  Bat  in  those  few  months  it  had  produced  unforeseen 
complications.  Humbert  stipulated  that  John  should  receive  from 
his  &ther  a  fief  befitting  his  future  dignity,  and  three  castles  of 
Anjou  were  consequently  conferred  upon  the  prince.  Tlie  joung 
Heniy  protested  against  a  grant  whidi  he  T^;arded  as  prejudicial 
to  his  own  vested  rights.  He  had  been  designated  heir  of  Anjou, 
and  without  his  consent  no  part  of  Anjou  might  be  alienated.' 
For  the  second  time  he  fled  to  the  French  court  where,  at  his 
mother's  instigation,  he  was  quickly  joined  l^  Geot&ey  and  Richard. 
A  formidable  coalition  of  their  father's  enemies  socm  gathered 
round  the  princes.  Louis  VIL,  William  the  Lion  of  Scotland,  the 
Counts  of  Boulogne  and  Flanders,  all  bound  themselves  to  support 
the  ri^ts  of  the  sons  against  the  fktJier,  From  every  part  of  the 
old  King's  ccmtinental  dominions  came  promises  of  support  for  the 
conspiracy ;  but  nowhere  was  it  so  welcome  as  in  England. ' '  Those 
who  bad  suffered  by  the  resumption  of  the  royal  demesnes^'tbose 
whose  castles  had  been  occujHed  by  royal  garrisons,  those  who  had 
been  injured  by  the  curtailment  of  private  jurisdiction,  or  by  the 
strict  administration  of  the  forest  law,  hastened  to  enrol  themselves 
upon  the  prince's  side. 
Tbe  In  the  Spring  of  1178  war  broke  out  on  both  sides  of  the 

rf^ir  Channel.  Abroad  there  was  a  Breton  rismg  headed  by  Count 
Geofl^y ;  but  the  chief  operations  fell  in  Normandy,  which  was 
repeatedly  invaded  from  the  side  of  France  by  the  [ninces  and 
their  alliea  In  England  the  eastern  counties  fomished  the  main 
theatre  of  operations.  The  Eark  of  Leicester  and  Norfolk,  with 
other  barons  of  less  note,  enlisted  mercenaries,  fortified  their  own 
castles,  and  attacked  others  which  held  out  for  the  crown.  An  ofitr 
of  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  brou^t  to  their  assistance  David 
tbe  brother  of  the  King  of  Scots ;  and  William  the  Lion,  to  whom 
tbe  younger  Henry  bad  promised  that  part  of  northern  England 
formerly  conferred  on  David  I.  by  Stephen,*  fulfilled  his  side  of  the 
contract  by  forays  in  full  force  across  tbe  border.  On  neither  side 
in  tbe  conflict  was  there  anything  like  scientific  stratc^;  sieges 

'  Benedictus,  {.,  41. 

*  Jordan  Fanloame  layt  that  William  was  promiud  CumberlBiid  and  WeWmore- 
land;  Benedictut,i.,45,<n]Iy  mentions  Northomberland.  Probably  each  give*  a  pan 
gf  the  truth. 
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and  petty  ikiimiBiies,  varied  m  tbe  aide  of  the  rebels  hy  indiscriiiii- 
nate  pilUge,  were  the  only  operstioD8.  Tbe  princes  expected  tiut 
tbe  first  cheek  to  their  htber's  cause  would  give  the  signal  for 
nnmrsal  inaurrection ;  and  Henry  II.  thou^t  this  danger  so 
setioas  that  he  o^red  at  an  early  stage  of  the  war  to  invest 
Richard  with  half  of  Aquitaine,  and  the  young  Henry  with  haJf  of 
England  or  Ireland,  as  the  price  of  peace.'  But  the  event  jaovtd 
that  his  government  rested  on  broad  and  firm  foundatJons.  The 
anprivil^ed  classes  both  in  England  and  Normandy  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  exchange  the  rule  of  mie  strong  man  for  that  of 
inexperienced  youths  and  a  feudal  oligarchy.  In  Normandy  they 
stood  neutral ;  in  England  tbe  shire-levies  made  a  loyal  response  to 
the  summons  of  the  King's  justiciars.  Tlie  KigUsb  rising  melted 
ignominiously  before  Heoiy  could  give  it  his  personal  attention ; 
at  Fomham  (co.  Sufiblk)  the  Flemish  mercenaries  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  were  routed  by  a  royalist  force ;  tbe  earl  was  taken ;  bis 
men  were  exterminated  by  a  patriotic  peasantry,  armed  with  flails 
and  pitchforks.  The  attempt  on  Normandy  was  equally  abtntive. 
In  1174  the  King  left  his  continental  dominions  to  deiend  them- 
selves, and  visited  England  in  order  to  conciliate  the  mntmm  by  a 
public  penance  at  the  tomb  of  Bediet.  But,  in  the  King's  absence, 
Rouen  defied  the  united  forces  of  Louis  and  tbe  princes ;  it  was 
their  supreme  eflbrt  and  it  proved  abortdTe.  Their  &ilure,  the  aaib- 
mission  of  the  earls,  the  fortuitoiis  capture  of  tbe  King  <^  Scotland 
in  a  tog  near  Alnwick,  enabled  Henry  II.  to  make  peace  on  favour- 
able terms  in  tbe  autumn  of  1174.  He  bad  learned  from  experi- 
ence to  recognise  one  at  least  of  his  mistakes ;  and  he  now  |Homised 
a  competent  revenue  to  each  oS  the  three  rebel  princes.  But  be 
reused,  as  firmly  as  beftne,  to  give  them  any  share  of  sovereign 
power ;  and  he  insisted  upon  his  right  to  make  provision  for  Prince 
John,  wbo  was  endowed  with  castles  and  demesne  lands  in  England, 
in  Normandy,  and  in  Anjou,  at  the  moment  when  bis  brothers  were 
received  back  into  favour.* 

From  this  first  rebdhon  tbe  old  Kii^  emerged  with  unabated  The 
power  and  credit     In  some  respects  he  was  even  a  gainer  by  the  p^^^" 
contest.     The  conduct  of  the  English  barons  gave  him  an  excuse  (Aug.  lo, 
for  the  wholesale  sequestration  and  destruction  of  important  castles.  "^" 
William  the  lion  only  obtuned  bis  release  by  signing  a  treaty  at 
■Benedictas,  i..  59.        '/WJ.,  77,  78. 
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Falaise,  of  whicfa  tbe  elFect  was  to  make  him  an  ordinaiy  tenant-in- 
chief  of  the  English  crown.  He  did  homage  to  Heniy  "as  the 
other  men  of  my  Lord  the  King  are  wont ".  He  promised  that 
the  prelates  and  barons  of  Scotland  should  do  homage  to  tbe  King 
of  England  against  all  other  men.  He  engaged  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  remain  in  such  subjection  to  that  of  England  "  as  it 
ought  and  is  accustomed  ",  In  pledge  of  his  sincerity  he  handed 
over  to  English  garrisons  tiie  castles  of  Roxbuigh,  Berwick,  Jed- 
burgh, Edinburgh,  and  Stirling.'  No  King  of  England  before 
Henry's  time  had  ever  gained  so  tight  a  hold  on  Scotland.  And 
he  was  by  no  means  content  to  let  his  ri^ts  remain  unexercised. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  next  fifteen  years  William 
appeared  at  the  Great  Council ;  once  at  least  he  accepted  Henry's 
dictation  as  to  the  internal  afiairs  of  Gialloway  and  allowed  the 
rights  of  a  Scotch  tenant-in-chief  to  he  vindicated  in  the  English 
Curia  Regis.  There  were  limits  to  his  obedience,  it  is  true  In 
1188  he  refused  to  let  the  Bishop  of  Durham  enter  Scotland  to 
collect  the  tithe  for  tbe  Crusade  in  Heniy*g  name;  and  he  per- 
suaded Clement  III.  to  declare  that  tbe  Church  of  Scotland  was 
independent  of  the  see  of  York  and  immediately  subject  to  tbe 
Papacy.^  But  William's  ordinary  relations  with  England  were 
amicable;  the  Honour  of  Huntingdon  which  he  received  in  1185, 
and  his  subsequent  marriage  to  a  wealthy  English  heiress,  reconciled 
him  somewhat  to  the  loss  of  independence.' 
Later  With  France,  finally,  a  peace  was  made  which  lasted  till  the 

Rdtotiom.  death  of  Louis  VII.  (1180).  It  was  agreed  to  celebrate,  at  the  first 
Prance  fitting  Opportunity,  a  marriage  between  the  French  king's  daughter 
Alais  and  Prince  Richard,  which  had  been  first  arranged  as  early  as 
1168.  Hk  chief  outstanding  frontier  dispute,  that  relating  to  tbe 
suzerainty  of  B^ri  and  Auvargne,  was  to  be  refered  to  arbitrators. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  Papacy,  now  at  length  reconciled  to 
Frederic  Barbarossa  by  the  Treaty  of  Venice  (1177),  the  two  kings 
swore  that  they  would  join  in  a  crusade  for  the  relief  of  the  totter- 
ing Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  This  last  engagement  was  soon  com- 
muted ;  and  the  allies  merely  sent  a  force  to  assist  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  in  the  pious  work  of  suppressing  the  Albigensian  heresy. 
Tie  other  terms  were  not  fulfilled  at  all*     Eveiy  cause  of  fnction 

'  Penedictui,  i.,  96.      *lbid.,  ii.,  434.      '/Aut.,  i.,  337,  347,      *lbid.,  i.,  19S  ff. 
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which  bad  previously  existed  still  remained;  the  failure  of  the 
health  of  Louis  was  the  sole  guaiantee  of  peace. 
-  Philip  Augustus  was  a  man  of  diflaieDt  mettle  from  his  father.  Philip 
The  poeitioB  which  he  holds  in  the  twelfth  century  is  not  unlike  *"Pi»f" 
that  of  Louis  XL  in  the  fifteenth ;  by  nature  a  lliersites,  by  destiny 
called  to  be  the  foster  father  of  a  nation.  Wary  and  suspicious, 
less  a  soldier  than  a  diplranat,  and  with  no  chivalrous  accomplish- 
ments to  gild  his  vices,  inc^iable  of  lasting  devotioD  to  any  idea 
but  that  of  paw)iuU  f^grandisement,  with  an  inveterate  distaste 
for  the  romantic,  and  an  equally  inveterate  preference  for  crooked 
courses,  he  found  himself  from  the  outset  of  his  career  the  object 
of  a  romantic  devotion,  as  one  set  apart  and  consecrated  by  heaven 
to  deliver  France  from  foreignera  and  anarchy.  On  the  night  that 
Philip  was  bom  the  Welshman,  Gerald  de  Barri,  then  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  was  startled  &om  his  sleep  by  the  clashing 
of  bells  and  universal  tumult.  Looking  from  his  window  he  saw 
the  city  all  abla2e  with  lamps  and  candles,  and  in  the  solitary  street 
below  him  two  withered  crones  capering  for  joy  with  lifted  tapers 
in  their  hands.  He  asked  what  they  did  there.  "  We  have  a  king 
now,"  was  the  answer,  "  a  good  stout  boy  who  will  put  your  king 
to  shajne  and  loss,  you  EngUsbman  I  "  ^  To  the  same  author  we  owe 
a  tale  of  Philip's  early  years  which  paints  him  as  the  man  of  Cate^ 
One  day  wboi  his  barons  had  met  for  a  council  in  a  grassy  glade 
the  young  King  sat  apart,  biting  a  hazel  twig  with  an  abstracted 
air.  "  I  would  give  a  good  horse,"  said  a  bystander,  "to  know  of 
what  the  King  is  thinking."  The  Court-fool  took  up  the  challenge 
and  put  his  question  to  the  King.  **  I  was  thinking,"  said  Philip^ 
"  whether  God  will  ever  grant  to  me  or  another  king  of  France  to 
make  this  kingdom  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne."^ 
Many  years  bad  yet  to  pass  before  this  ideal  could  be  even  partially 
fulfilled,  and  the  new  reign  opened  inauspidoualy.  The  two  great 
houses  of  Flanders  and  Blois  contended  furiously  for  the  first  place 
in  the  boy-king's  oounsels.  He  wavered  between  them  and  at 
length  ran  some  danger  of  succumbing  before  the  coalition  into 
which  his  caprices  drove  them.  It  was  the  mediation  of  the  King 
of  England  which  gave  Philip  the  necessary  breathing-spaoe. 
Policy,  and  periu^  a  lingering  respect  for  conventional  ideas  of 
loyalty,  prevented  Hairy  from  lending  himself  to  any  project  for 
iGiiUdui,  D.  I.  P.,  p.  146.         *Ibid.,  p.  147. 
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tbe  destruction  or  dumembermeDt  of  the  Crown  of  France.  He 
preferred  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  one  upon  whose  gratitude  he 
thought  that  be  could  count. 
Philip  and  He  had  reckoned  without  his  sons  and  in  ignorance  of  Philip's 
of  HovT  <^^>>'*<^^-  1°  11^^  ^  Princes  Henry  and  Richard  came  to  open 
war  with  one  another.  The  Utter  liad  been  designated  Duke  of 
Aquitaine  in  1169,  and  in  1176  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  sent 
to  administer  the  duchy.  That  he  alone  should  be  bo  fovoured 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  brothers ;  the  more  so  because  he 
&lsi6ed  tbeir  envious  {nedictions  of  disaster,  beating  down  re- 
bdlion  and  harrying  disturbers  of  the  peace  with  a  tempestuous 
audacity  which  nothing  could  resist.  They  did  their  best  to  trip 
him  by  intriguing  with  his  vassals;  and  he,  in  revenge,  rode  rough- 
shod over  tbeir  friends  and  vested  intercsts.  The  feud  came  to  a 
head  in  118S,  through  au  epcroacboient  which  Richard  committed 
on  his  eldest  brother's  fief  of  Anjou.  The  beir-apparoit  6ed  for 
the  second  time  to  the  Frmch  court  announcing  that  he  would  no 
longer  be  kept  in  leading  strings  or  farow-beaten  by  his  junior. 
Unless  he  were  allowed  to  rule  in  Normandy  as  Richard  ruled  in 
Aquitaine,  and  unless  Richard  gave  him  reparation  for  the  trespass 
on  Anjou,  be  would  gn  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  Holy  limd. 
Between  Richard  whom  he  trusted  and  Henry  whom  he  loved  the 
old  ^ng  stood  irresolute.  At  length  he  ofii»ed,  as  a  compromise, 
that  Richard  and  Geoffrey  should  do  homage  to  tbeir  elder  brothw. 
Father  and  sons  met  for  this  ceremony  in  Ctnaa  at  the  Christmas 
festivities  of  118S.  But  Henry  II.  had  undertaken  a  task  too 
hard  for  him.  Richard  bluntly  refused  to  become  his  brother's 
man;  with  infinite  difficulty  be  was  persuaded  to  give  way;  but 
now  it  was  the  turn  c^  Heniy  FitsHenry  to  draw  back  from  a 
transaction  which  would  attengthen  Richard's  position  without  any 
cmresponding  ad^nntage  to  himself.  The  insulted  Duke  of  Aqui- 
taine left  the  court  heaping  threats  and  contumelies  on  his  father 
and  his  brother;  and  was  accordingly  treated  as  a  rebel.  The 
Aquitanian  barons  improved  the  occasion  in  their  usual  manner  by 
inviting  the  young  Henry  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
Richard,  whom  they  accused  of  nameless  outrages  upon  the  honour 
of  their  families.  Richard's  worst  offence  was  to  have  ended  the 
golden  age  of  anarchy  in  Aquitaine.  But  his  father  chose  to 
believe  the  chaiges  and  to  approve  the  project  of  a  fratricidal  war. 
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Without  delay  tbe  troopi  of  Henry  FitzHenry  were  launched  on 
Aquitaine ;  and  Bertrand  de  Bom,  the  prince  of  miscfai^-makerv,  Bertrand 
sounded  in  stirring  venes  the  tocun  of  rebellion.  In  the  peraon  of ''^  ^^" 
this  meteoric  and  malignant  tawubadour  all  the  worat  and  the  beat 
qualities  of  southern  chivalry  were  blended,  llie  lord  of  Hautefort 
and  of  near  a  thousand  men-at-aima,  be  kept  alive  the  good  old 
Aquitanian  custtHS,  defending  his  own  rights  or  invading  thoae  of 
othoB.  with  the  strong  hand  and  utter  fcariewneas.  He  flew  at  no 
ignoUe  game ;  the  Count  of  P^rigord,  the  Viscount  of  Limoges, 
Prince  Richard  himself,  had  cause  to  remember  Bertrand's  prowess 
and  rapacity.  For  his  own  aggrandisement  and  that  of  his  order 
he  was  always  ready  to  blow  up  the  smouldering  embers  of  rebeUion, 
and  he  meddled  fearlessly  in  hi^  politics  to  popbtuste  the  chaos 
out  of  which  he  made  renown  and  [Mx>fit.  A  power  of  personal 
fiucination  gave  him  friendships  which  he  could  never  have  ac- 
quired by  solid  worth.  Tbe  old  Lf^  ^  says  that  '*  he  was  lord  whm 
he  would  of  King  Heniy  of  England  and  bis  sons  " ;  and  he  abused 
his  influence  to  sow  discord.  '*  At  all  times  he  wished  that  Ckther 
and  son  should  be  at  war  blether,  and  brother  at  war  with 
toother;  and  always  he  would  that  the  Kings  of  France  and 
England  should  be  enemies.  If  th^  had  peace  or  truce  he  set  to 
work  to  unmake  it  with  his  nrventet  and  to  diow  how  each  was 
disfatmoiued  by  that  peace."  Amuig  the  troubadours  of  the  time 
he  held  a  leading  place,  but  he  had  no  skill  or  liking  for  their 
common  theme  of  love.  His  poems  were  lampoons  and  fieiy  calls 
to  battle.  "  I  am  never  haf^y,"  says  one  of  them,  "  unless  the 
rich  baroiu  are  at  feud " '  and  this  fe^ng,  thinly  di^uised  or 
nakedly  averred,  runs  through  all  bis  veree.  Even  when  he  takes 
the  spring  for  his  subject  be  has  only  a  passing  word  of  cqiprectatioo 
for  the  fresh  leaves  and  tbe  flowers  and  the  musical  tumult  of  the 
birds  in  the  green  woods ;  he  is  glad  of  spring's  cooung  because  it 
is  the  season  when  kni^ts  go  out  to  war,  when  the  meadows  are 
white  with  pavilions,  when  hinds  and  their  flocks  scuny  ov^  the 
fJain  b^re  the  advanoe-guaids  of  armies ;  when  the  earth  trembles 
beneath  tbe  hooves  of  chaigers  marching  in  the  ranks,  when  castles 
are  beleaguered,  and  walls  and  towers  crumble  down  in  niin.  "  Qo, 
jongleur,"  ends  the  song  "  go  to  Richard  Yea  and  Nay,  and  tell  him 
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they  are  too  much  at  peace."  *  Of  such  au  admonitioQ  there  was 
little  need  in  1182.  Strife  was  already  kindled ;  but  the  poet's 
verses  served  the  purpose  of  envenoming  the  conflict. 
The  War  For  six  months  the  brothers  were  at  open  war.  Aided  by 
ofii8a-3  Qoaut  Geofirey  the  elder  prince  took  possession  of  the  castl^ 
which  were  ofiered  to  him  by  the  rebels  of  Poitou,  and  ravaged 
the  lands  of  thoee  who  adhered  to  the  Duke's  cause.  The  old  King 
at  first  watched  the  war  impassively,  with  what  intentions  it  is  hard 
to  say.  A  partisan  of  the  princes  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
their  discords  were  deliberately  fomented  by  their  father,  lest  they 
should  unite  against  himself.^  The  more  charitable  explanation 
b  that  Henry,  i^arding  Richard  as  the  author  of  the  quarrel,  de- 
sired to  let  him  suffer  some  degree  of  chastisement.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  license  civil  war,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  without  en- 
dangering the  peace  of  the  whole  Empire.  Ilie  rebels  of  Aquitaine 
were  inciting  the  baroni^  of  Normandy  and  EngUnd  to  follow 
their  example.  Late  in  February  the  old  King  entered  Aquitaine 
and  called  upon  the  brothers  to  lay  down  their  arms.  But  he  found 
that  the  rising  had  now  become  without  disguise  a  war  against  his 
own  power.  Ilie  heir-apparent  and  Count  Geofi&ey  did  not 
scruple  to  attadi  their  &ther  when  his  army  met  theirs  at  Umoges. 
His  eflbrts  to  reason  with  them  and  arrange  a  peace  were  met  by 
treacb^  or  open  ridicule.  Sorely  against  his  wilt  he  was  obliged 
to  treat  them  as  enemies ;  and  hostilities  dragged  on  their  dilatory 
course,  until  Prince  Henry  sickened  of  a  dysentery.  He  died  on 
June  11, 118S,  lamented  by  friend  and  foe,  not  least  by  the  fitther 
whom  he  had  so  often  wronged.  Afiecting  stories  are  told  of  his 
repentance ;  but  none  more  signiiicant  than  that  his  request  for  a 
last  interview  with  the  old  King  was  refused,  for  fear  test  even  on 
his  death-bed  he  might  be  meditating  treachery.  His  &ther  could 
forgive,  but  dared  not  visit  him.* 
Richard't  The  last  embers  of  revolt  in  Aquitaine  were  now  extinguished 
rf  ?^  without  difficulty.  Geofirey  of  Brittany  sued  for  peace ;  Richard 
was  reinstated ;  the  castlee  which  the  rebek  had  fortified  were  taken 
into  the  King's  own  hands,  and  peace  appeared  at  length  secure. 
But  bmily  discord  had  yet  to  pass  through  a  last  phase,  the  most 

'  Rajmoiurd,  ii.,  p.  210.        *  Qiraldui,  D.  I.  P.,  p.  33. 

'See  the  contempomy  account  of  Tbomaa  Apielliu,  Dt  Morlt  if  SipuliHra 
Hmnti  (ed.  StevefMoa  in  CoggeahaU,  R.  S.). 
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dangerous  of  alL  Richard  was  now  destined  to  hold  the  place 
iriiidi  his  elder  brother  had  Carmerly  occupied,  and  the  old  King 
desired  that  John  should  succeed  Richard  without  delay  in  Aqui- 
taine.  The  proposal  seaned  but  reasonable,  and  would  have  been 
BO  if  the  position  of  heir-apparent  had  carried  with  it  any  lands  or 
power  to  be  held  in  the  old  King's  lifetime.  But,  since  it  was  in 
the  last  degree  improbable  that  Henry  would  be  more  liberal  to 
another  than  he  had  shown  himself  to  his  first-born,  Richard  re- 
joaed  to  give  up  Aquitaine.  His  father  retaliated  by  declaring 
war  and  commbsioiiing  John  and  6eaffi«y  to  diastiae  tht^  brother's 
insolence.  They  obeyed  Henry  by  harrying  Ptntou,  but  found 
themeelvee  no  match  for  Coenr  de  Lion,  and  were  soon  put  to  the 
defcEosiTe.  The  Bong  not  venturing  to  appear  a  second  time  in 
the  field  against  the  heir-apparent,  Richard  had  his  way ;  the  design 
of  providing  for  John  in  Aquitaine  was  abandoned  for  that  of 
sending  hira  to  Ireland ;  and  the  death  of  Count  Geoffivy  in  the 
year  1186  lesaoied  the  prospect  of  future  strife. 

Bat  the  time  had  come  when  the  hands  of  Philip  Augastus  D«tigiM 
were  free  for  a  policy  of  his  own  choosing.  For  the  last  few  years  Aagunm^ 
his  attention  had  been  concentrated  on  a  feud  with  Htilip  Count  11&-9 
of  Flanders.  Upon  his  marriage  with  the  niece  of  the  Count,  in 
1180,  the  King  had  recetved  a  promise  that  Venuandois  and  Flanders 
south  of  the  Lys  should  eventually  be  added  to  her  marriage 
portion.  The  Count,  however,  neglected  to  fulfil  his  promise; 
disputes  broke  out  in  1182,  and  culminated  in  an  open  war;  it 
was  not  until  1186  that  peace  was  restored  on  the  basis  of  a 
comjnomise,  Philip  receiving  a  portion  of  the  Vermandois.  For 
this  fortunate  result  he  was  in  some  degree  indebted  to  the  bene- 
volent mediation  of  King  Henry,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  quaiiel 
with  Flanders  might  have  been  disastrous  to  France  if  the  suppcnt 
of  England  had  been  given  to  the  Count.  None  the  less  the  peace 
of  1186  was  welcomed  by  Philip  chiefly  as  affording  the  opportun- 
il^  of  settling  old  scores  with  the  Angevins.  lite  grounds  of  a 
quarrel  were  ready  to  his  hand.  He  claimed  that,  in  consequence 
of  Prince  Heniy's  death,  be  was  entitled  to  the  retrocession  of 
GisoiB  in  the  French  Vexin,  the  Princess  Margaret's  marriage 
portion;  he  complained  that  the  marriage  between  Richard  and 
Alais  was  unreasonably  delayed;  disputes  of  the  usual  kind  had 
broken  out  between  the  French  and  English  garrisons  along  the 
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Norman  frontierj  Heniy  refused  to  recognise  liiilip's  pretensions 
to  the  guardianship  of  Arthur,  the  infant  heir  of  Brittany.  There 
was  not  one  of  tbsse  questioDB  but  might  be  amicably  arranged ; 
with  n^iard  to  the  most  important  of  them  Henry  made  a  sugges- 
tion not  unfavourable  to  IVance,  that  since  Richtutl  for  one  reason 
or  another  refused  to  marry  Alaia,*  she  should  be  contracted  to 
John,  and  Aquitaine  should  be  settled  upon  them  and  their  children. 
The  use  to  which  I^iilip  converted  the  proposal  was  characteristic. 
He  disclosed  it  to  Richard,  with  whom,  if  his  complaints  were 
sincere,  liis  chief  quarrel  should  have  lain ;  and  he  induced  the 
Prince  to  join  him  in  a  war  fbr  the  overthrow  of  the  old  King. 
Tfae?Fal]  llie  train  was  laid  and  everything  prepared  for  the  explosion 
^°w^  when  a  catastrophe,  long  expected  by  the  weU  informed,  but  to  the 
popular  mind  portentous  and  the  result  of  a  divine  visitation, 
turned  every  eye  for  the  moment  to  the  East.  The  Latin  king- 
dom had  at  l^igth  succumbed  to  its  assailants ;  the  flower  of  the 
crusading  families  had  fallen  on  the  battle-field  of  I'iberias,  and 
King  Guy  with  the  remnant  of  his  army  had  been  c(4>tured.  Of 
all  the  great  stron^iolds  of  Syria,  Tyre  and  Antioch  alone  feouuned 
in  Christian  hands;  even  the  Holy  Ci^  had  capitulated.  The 
cross  had  been  draped  throu^  Jerusalem  at  the  horse's  tail, 
and  the  religion  of  the  Koran  proclaimed  from  the  four  comers 
of  the  Temple.*  At  the  rec^pt  of  the  news  m«i  of  religion  put 
on  sackcloth ;  the  laity  all  over  Europe  went  into  mourning ;  the 
Pope  issued  pronuses  of  plenary  indulgences  to  all  who  would  go 
to  the  succour  of  the  Sepulchre.*  The  old  Emperor  Frederic  Bw- 
baroBsa  assumed  the  Crms  and  called  on  Germany  to  follow  bim ; 
Heniy  II.,  Richard,  Philip  Augustus  followed  his  example. 
Heiuy  II.  Iliat  I%ilip  and  Ridiard  were  sincere  in  their  vow  is  attested  by 
uidthe  i^t^  events.  Whether  Hemy,  if  he  had  lived,  might  have  gone 
Land  with  them  must  remain  an  open  question.  The  idea  of  a  Crusade 
was  nothing  new  to  him.  In  1185  he  had  been  pressed  by  the 
Patriarch  Heraclius  to  accept  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  for  himself 

■  Giialdue,  D.  I.  P.,  p.  91,  useru  tbal  Richard  lefiued  to  marry  AlaiB  because  ihe 
had  been  his  Other's  mistress.  Perhaps  for  once  this  authority  should  be  preferred 
to  tbe  official  chionicler  (Benedictus,  ii.,  66)  wbo  says  that  Henry  would  not  pettnit 

'For  a  good  narrative  of  the  war  see  ROhticht,  Oackuhtt  dtt  Konigrncfa 
ytnaaUm,  pp.  433  ff.  The  main  authority  for  the  aJege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  is 
the  CkronkoH  Ttrrae  Satulat,  pp.  345-50  [ed.  Stevenson,  in  Coggeshall,  R.  S.). 

*Ambroise,  35.    Ji>celine  de  Brakelond,  p.  ag. 
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or  for  oDe  of  hiB  aorta.  The  Great  Council,  when  consulted  as  to 
this  o^',  had  begged  that,  tat  his  own  put,  be  would  remain  at 
home.  He  had  acted  on  the  advice  and  had  refused  to  send  one  of 
his  BODS  in  his  stead,  although  assured  by  the  Patriarch  that  without 
such  help  Jerusalem  must  tkU  within  two  years.  These  clerks,  the 
King  said,  had  no  conscience  in  their  demands.  But  it  is  possible 
that  the  disaster  when  it  came  moved  him  more  than  the  mere 
warning  of  its  imminence.  He  went  to  the  length  of  asking  free 
pasage  for  his  anay  from  the  King  of  Hungary  and  Isaac  Angelus 
of  Constantinople.'  Possibly  he  intended  that  John  or  Richard 
diould  represent  him  in  the  East  But,  whoever  were  to  be  the 
leaders,  the  preparations  for  a  Crusade  were  steadily  pushed  forward 
in  England  as  in  France.  In  both  countries  a  tax  upon  movables, 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Crusade,  was  imposed  by  the  State  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Pope.  The  Saladin  lithe,  as  it  was  called,  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  English  Great  Council.  It  is  interesting 
not  only  as  the  first  instance  in  our  history  of  the  taxation  of  penonal 
fTopertj,  but  also  because  in  the  assessment  of  individual  contribu- 
tions thejuryt^  inquest  was  turned  to  a  new  purpose.  The  individual 
contributor  was  allowed  to  assess  himself  upon  oath  in  the  fint 
instance,  but  if  his  oath  were  doubted,  a  jury  of  his  own  parish  was 
empanelled  to  assess  him.  There  could  be  no  better  illustration  of 
the  ingenuity  with  which  Heuy  solved  small  questions  of  admtnis- 
trative  detail,  and  [ocssed  the  ordinary  citizen  to  co-opentte  in  the 
woA  of  government.  But  while  the  old  King  Ungered  in  England, 
superintending  these  and  other  preparations,  the  broken  threads  of 
the  conspiracy  against  him  were  gathered  up  afresh  in  Philip's 
bands.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  latter  moved, 
and  best  on  the  whole  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  facts  which  are 
generally  admitted.  First  came  a  rebellion  against  Richard  iuTbelut 
Aquitaine,  stirred  up  as  some  alleged,  by  the  old  King  himself  to  '^/^"j*"' 
give  a  plausible  excuse  for  holding  back  his  eon  ftom  the  Crusade,  ud,  1187 
Then  fallowed  a  quarrel,  whether  real  or  feigned  one  cannot  say, 
between  Richard  and  I%Uip.  While  Richard  was  raiding  Toulouse 
to  punish  Count  Raymond  V.  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  merchants 
of  Poitou,  the  King  of  France  entered  B^ri  to  create  a  divenion 
m  favour  of  his  vassal.  Richard  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  French 
army ;  and  the  old  King  found  himself,  against  his  will  and  inclina- 
'  Diceto,  ii.,  33, 51.     GinlduB,  v.,  363,  and  D.  I.  P.,  64. 
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tions,  committed  to  a  war  with  France  by  the  action  of  his  sod. 
Next,  Richard,  as  though  anxious  above  all  things  to  be  rid  of  the 
war  which  he  had  made,  induced  hb  father  to  come  to  a  conference 
with  Philip  at  Bonmoulins  for  the  purpose  of  a  reconciliatioD 
(Nov.  18,  1188).  Lastly,  when  the  day  of  the  conference  came, 
the  late  enemies  appeared  together  in  the  old  King's  presence 
and  submitted  a  joint  ultimatum.  Utey  demanded  that  the 
marriage  of  Richard  with  AUus  should  be  immediately  celetnated ; 
that  the  Count  should  be  acknowledged  as  his  father's  heir ;  and 
that  he  should  receive  immediate  possession  of  Poitou,  Maine, 
Touraine,  and  Anjou.*  The  second  of  these  demands  peihaps  ad- 
mits us  to  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  Count  He  may  have  feared 
that  the  succession  would  be  transferred  from  himself  to  John,  the 
old  King's  favourite;  he  may  have  wished  to  acquire  a  position 
tem  which  he  could  mMntain  his  title  by  force  oi  arms  if  necessary.* 
The  first  demand  a  a  suffident  proof  that  RicbaFd  at  least  had  no 
expectation  of  the  old  King's  submission.  The  proposed  marriage 
with  Alais  was,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  abhoiroit  to  the  Count ; 
be  had  believed  that  she  was  or  had  been  the  mistress  of  his 
fitth^.  And  the  terms  were,  in  fact,  at  once  refused.  The  result 
was  a  dramatic  rupture  between  the  son  and  fitther.  On  hearing 
the  old  King's  answer  Richard  knelt  b^ore  his  ally  and  became  the 
man  of  IVance  for  all  the  Angevin  possessions  on  that  side  of  the 
CSunnel.*  The  French  King  and  the  Count  then  rode  away 
together  to  Amboise  and  gave  the  word  to  their  men  for  a  cam- 
paign Ridiard  did  nothing  by  halves ;  before  he  weat  to  rest  that 
night  he  had  despatdied  two  hundred  letters  of  summons.* 
Richard  A  few  months  however  elapsed  before  the  commencement  of 

P^'^"'?  actual  hostilities,  lliis  delay  was  chiefly  secured  by  the  effbrts  of 
ante,  iiSg^ie  Pope  to  prevent  the  Crusade  from  being  ruined  by  the  outbreak 
of  a  war  which  would  keep  the  whole  chivalry  of  France  at  home. 
But  the  Chuidi  was  powerless  to  keep  such  enemies  apart  for 
Icmg.  In  June,  1189,  Ridiard  and  Philip  entered  Maine  to  hunt 
the  old  King  from  his  quarters  at  Le  Mans.  Approaching  from 
the  west  they  found  that  the  bridges  of  the  river  Huisne  bad  been 


_     ,.       n  G.  U  UartcluU. 

*G.UUi>rlchal,taay>fl. 
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destroyed  and  that  the  fords  were  studded  with  cahhrops  to  pre- 
vient  liieir  pa«aage.  But  they  souaded  the  stream  with  their  Iukxb 
till  an  unsuspected  shallow  was  found,  then,  crossing,  precipitated 
thanselves  upon  the  city.  The  old  King  fled,  covering  his  retreat 
by  setting  fire  to  Le  Mans,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  city 
whidi  he  loved  best  of  all  in  his  dominions.  "  God  I "  he  cried  aa 
he  looked  back  at  the  chaned  and  smoking  ruins,  "  I  will  requite 
thee  for  this  as  best  I  can ;  thou  hast  taken  &om  me  what  I  prized 
the  most,  and  I  will  take  from  thee  what  thou  priseit  most  in  me, 
my  souL"'  Labour,  disease  and  disappointment  had  aged  him 
prematurely ;  be  was  a  broken  man  and  found  no  heart  to  continue 
the  campaign.  Instead  of  falling  back  on  Normandy,  where  he 
would  have  found  a  safe  refuge  and  reinforcements,  he  crept  forward 
to  Angers,  like  a  wounded  animal  instinctively  making  {ta  its  lair, 
Richard  pressed  him  hard  on  the  retreat,  riding  furiously  without 
his  amour  through  the  heat  of  the  midsummer  noon.  He  would 
have  overtaken  the  King,  had  not  the  road  been  barred  by  William 
Hanhal,  one  of  the  few  knights  for  whom  the  onslauf^t  of  the 
Coeur  de  Lion  had  no  tcnora.  "  Slay  me  not,  Marahal,"  cried  the 
Duke  with  a  fearful  oath.  "  See  you  not  that  I  am  all  unarmed  f  " 
**  I  will  not  slay  you,  but  I  hope  the  Devil  may,"  was  the  Manbal's 
retort;  and  with  the  skill  of  a  professional  Jouster  be  onhotsed, 
without  harming,  his  future  sovereign.  The  pursuit  was  checked, 
hut  no  deeds  of  arms  could  redress  the  King's  position.  Arrived  Heair 
at  Angen  be  could  only  sue  for  peace.  His  enemies  insisted  on  a  ^o''^** 
personal  interview,  although  he  was  now  so  weak  that  he  could 
hardly  drag  himself  into  the  saddle.  On  July  4,  he  met  his  son 
and  Philip  at  a  conference  between  Tours  and  Azay,  He  gave 
them  the  kiss  of  peaces  but  as  he  did  so  muttered  a  curse  in 
Richard's  ear.  "  May  God  not  let  me  die  till  I  am  worthily 
avenged  on  thee."*  For  the  moment  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
grant  whatever  they  required ;  the  cession  of  Auvergne  and  the 
payment  of  an  indemnity  to  Philip ;  the  recognition  of  Richard  as 
his  heir,  the  immediate  celebration  of  Richard's  marriage  with  Alais ; 
an  amnesty  to  all  who  had  conspired  against  him.  He  dragged 
himself  from  the  conference,  a  dying  man,  but  had  still  the  Btreugth  ^e^tb  o 
to  ask  for  the  list  of  those  whom  he  was  required  to  pardon.     At  i\^' 
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the  head  of  it  he  found  the  name  of  John,  one  of  the  few  human 
beings  in  whom  he  still  reposed  some  confidence.  "  Let  the  rest 
go  as  it  will,"  he  cried,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  refusing 
consolation.  When  pressed  to  make  his  last  confession  he  at  first 
refused.  "  Why  should  I  reverence  Christ  ? "  he  said.  "  Why 
should  I  do  him  honour  who  has  taken  all  my  honour  from  me  P " 
At  length  he  was  persuaded ;  but  to  his  confessor  behaved  more 
like  a  casuist  than  a  penitent,  extenuating  every  fault  to  which  he 
owned,  and  denying  others  which  on  former  occasions  he  had 
acknowledged.*  Shriven  however  and  absolved  he  was ;  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  his  stormy  spirit  passed  away.  He  died  on 
July  6,  1189,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  having  been  a  ruler  since  his 
boyhood,  and  King  of  England  from  his  twenty-first  year.  Never 
in  the  course  of  a  strenuous  and  chequered  career  had  his  star  been 
so  clouded  as  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  But  the  final  catas- 
trophe did  nothing  to  impair  what  was  valuable  in  his  work,  and 
aput  from  its  dramatic  interest  is  hardly  worth  consideration. 
The  alliance  of  Richard  and  Philip  lost  all  significance  with  Henry's 
death ;  the  relations  of  France  and  England  returned  at  once  to 
the  old  footing. 
Char-  There  are  few  medieval  statesmen  who  made  so  vivid  an  impres- 

^my  II  ^'^'^  '^  Henry  on  their  contemporaries ;  and  we  have  the  materials 
for  a  full  picture  of  the  King's  appearance  and  demeanour.  He 
was  of  a  fair  complexion  with  grey  eyes ;  his  hair,  which  he  wore 
closely  cut,  was  of  a  reddish  hue.  In  stature  he  was  not  above  the 
middle  height ;  but  he  was  broad-chested  and  powerfully  built ;  he 
would  have  been  corpulent  in  later  life  but  for  his  feverish  energy. 
Every  minute  of  the  day  which  he  could  spare  from  business  was 
devoted  to  the  chase ;  when  darkness  came  he  paced  restlessly  up 
and  down  his  audience  chamber;  if  ever  he  sat  down  his  bands 
must  still  be  busy  with  pen  and  pap^  or  his  hunting  gear.  His 
mind  was  always  on  the  alert  for  useful  knowledge ;  he  made  him- 
self a  linguist  in  the  midst  of  state  aSairs,  and  knew  something  of 
most  tongues  that  were  spoken  from  Paris  to  Jerusalem ;  he  never 
forgot  a  face  which  he  had  once  seen,  or  a  fact  which  had  struck 
bis  attention.     In  conversation  his  features  and  his  manner  showed 

iGiTalduB,D.  i.  P..  p.  113.  The  blographei  of  the  Marshal  agrees  with  GiraldiiB 
about  the  list  of  traitora ;  but  in  other  reaped*  gives  a  leas  picmreaqiw  accooat  of 
the  King's  death. 
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a  feverish  animation;  his  eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire  when  he  was 
excited ;  he  expressed  himself  with  vivacity  and  even  with  eloquence. 
On  ordinary  occasions  he  was  good-humoured  and  easy  of  access. 
He  submitted  patiently  to  the  importunities  of  the  petitionov  who 
beset  him  whenever  he  appeared  in  public;  no  word  of  complaint 
escaped  him  even  when  he  was  pushed  and  jostled,  this  way  and 
thal^  by  the  competitors  for  audience.  But,  like  all  his  &mily,  he 
was  liable  to  paroxysms  of  rage  when  his  will  was  crossed ;  <m  such 
occasions  he  threw  dignity  to  the  winds  weeping,  gesticulating, 
cursing,  even  rolling  on  the  ground,  m  the  impotence  of  his  fury. 
At  the  same  time  he  showed  unusual  forbearance  to  his  intimates, 
and  took  in  good  part  the  frankness  of  such  monitors  as  St.  Hugh 
of  lincoln.  He  was  stubborn  in  his  friendships  and  in  his  enmities, 
but  more  ready  to  be  mollified  towards  a  beaten  foe  than  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  been  deceived  in  his  choice  o(  a  favourite  or 
ally ;  and  nothing  except  successful  opposition  to  his  will  made  him 
vindictive.*  The  acts  of  cruelty  with  which  he  is  charged  are  few. 
DupUcit^  was  his  besetting  sin  but  to  do  him  justice  it  was  usualfy 
employ^  against  men  who  bad  little  sense  of  honour  in  public  or 
private  relations. 

Such  then  was  Henry  the  man.  Of  Henry  the  statesman  we 
can  form  no  fair  estimate  till  we  have  considered  certain  aspects  of 
his  domestic  policy,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  foUowing  chapter : 
it  was  in  the  field  of  l^^lation  and  administrative  reform  that  he 
achieved  the  most  signal  and  durable  successes.  Hitherto  we  have 
had  occa»on  chiefly  to  speak  of  failures.  He  failed  in  the  main  point 
on  which  he  joined  issue  with  the  Church.  In  Ireland  he  entered 
upon  the  work  of  others  and  advanced  very  little  be^yond  the  point 
whidi  they  bad  reached.  In  his  f(x«ign  policy  he  ^owed  caution 
and  sagacity,  but  achieved  no  definite  result ;  it  pleased  him,  and 
dazzled  the  imagination  of  his  subjects,  that  he  should  mediate  be- 
tween lm>ther  sovereigns,  su[^rt  the  FAftxy  against  the  Empire, 
and  play  wiUi  offers  of  the  imperial  crown  or  the  Kingdom  of 
JemaUem.  But  glory,  unless  accompanied  by  substantial  gains 
had  little  ot  no  attraction  fw  him ;  and  in  practice  he  stood  on 
the  defensive  or  made  elaborate  plans  for  rounding  off  his  vast 
territories  by  small  acquisitions.      It  is  the  greatest  blot  on  his 

ii.,  I  36.    Map,  D4  Nugii,  i.,  |  6 ; 
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career  that  he  intensified  the  dissensions  of  his  continental  subjects 
by  his  ill-judged  plans  for  a  family  partition.  The  mutual  hatreds 
of  Norman  and  Breton,  Angevin  and  Aquitanian,  were  dangerous 
enough  in  tiienuelves  without  being  accentuated  by  fratricidal 
feuds  in  the  reigning  house.  But  when  the  balance  is  struck 
between  failure  and  success  we  mast  allow  that,  tor  soUd  achieve- 
mrat,  few  rulers  of  the  Middle  Ages  can  be  compared  with  him. 
It  was  his  work  whidi  gave  England  the  most  efficient  and  at  the 
same  time  the  freest  goremmeut  of  which  any  medieval  State 
could  boast. 
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THE  REFOBHS  OF  HENBT  n 

IT  WM  s  modest  programme  of  leform  which  Hemy  umounced  Porpcae 
at  hia  accessuw.  He  proposed  to  uphold  the  public  peace  UHethoda 
it  had  been  upheld  by  his  grandfather,  to  re-assert  the  prerogatives  of  Hony 
which  Stephen  had  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance,  and  to  resume  the 
demesnes  which  had  passed,  through  usurpation  or  ill-considered 
grants,  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  But  restoration,  it 
has  been  well  said,  is  always  revolution.  The  King's  purpose,  harm- 
less  as  it  seemed,  threatened  privileges  and  poneasions  to  which 
the  feudal  classes  and  the  bierMchy  considered  themselves  entitled 
by  the  clearest  li^t ;  and  the  patient  labour  of  a  life-time  was 
needed  before  Henry  found  himself  fiilly  secured  in  the  position 
which,  as  a  youth,  he  had  hoped  to  attain  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  deleting  Stephen's  name  from  the  list  of  his  predecessors. 
Gradually,  as  he  became  &miliar  with  the  needs  of  his  adopted 
country,  he  realised  how  vast  and  how  complicated  was  the  task  to 
whidi  he  had  addressed  himself;  how  many  vague  and  uncertain 
rights  must  he  defined ;  how  many  principles  which  Henry  I.  had 
applied  but  tentatively  and  partially  must  be  pushed  to  their 
logical  conclusion ;  how  much  of  new  machine  must  be  created 
to  defend  old  ri^ts.  The  story  of  the  Becket  quarrel  has  already 
shown  us  one  part  of  the  process  of  enlightenment ;  and  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon  are  the  most  striking,  though  by  no  means 
the  only,  instance  which  the  reign  affords  of  innovations  masquerad- 
ing in  the  garb  of  ancient  custom.  The  Concordat  of  Avranches 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  King's  attitude  on  those 
occasions  when  he  was  forced  to  own  that  he  had  misinterpreted 
the  past,  and  misconstroed  his  own  prerogative.  On  some  things 
he  gives  way,  on  others  he  stands  firm,  taking  more  than  is  his 
legal  due  on  the  plea  that  he  accepts  less  than  he  had  originally 
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claimed.  His  opponeots  cotDplained  of  his  bjpocri^ ;  it  is  how- 
ever possible,  as  it  is  more  charitable,  to  suppose  that  he  deceived 
himself  before  he  attempted  to  deceive  them.  He  had  usually  a 
precedent  to  vouch  for  the  most  extensive  of  his  claims.  His  favour- 
ite course  was  to  deduce  a  aew  rule  of  universal  application  from 
isolated  and  arbitraiy  acts  in  which  his  predecessors  had  followed 
the  whim  or  the  advantage  of  the  moment.  No  doubt  his  reading 
of  the  past  was  coloured  hj  his  hopes  for  the  future.  But  he 
appears  to  have  made  his  claims  in  all  good  fiuth ;  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  in  the  controversies  to  which  they  gave  rise  he  had 
seldom  the  worst  of  the  argument. 
The  Great  How  (ai  in  his  reforms  he  behaved  as  an  autocrat^  to  what  extent 
Council  j^  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  ofmiion  of  the  Great  Council, 
are  questions  as  obscure  as  they  are  interesting.  If  we  took  in  their 
literal  sense  the  ordinances  which  embody  his  more  important 
measures  of  reconstruction  we  should  form  an  exonerated  idea 
of  the  Council's  inRuence  upon  his  policy,  llie  magnates  were, 
peibaps,  allowed  to  criticiBe ;  we  have  no  reason  for  suj^xuing  that 
any  great  act  of  i^;tslation  origmated  with  their  body,  or  received 
8ub8tantial  alteration  at  their  hands.  In  the  case  of  the  Constitu* 
tions  ofClaiendon  it  seems  that  the  magnates  were  simply  required 
to  accept,  without  amendment  or  qualification,  a  list  of  rules  whidi 
they  had  not  discussed  or  helped  to  frame.^  Vet  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitutions  makes  the  express  statement  that  they  are  the  result 
1^  an  inquiry  by  the  Council.  Judging  from  this  instance  we  may 
well  believe  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Heniy  was,  beneath 
the  mask  of  constitutional  formulte,  as  despotic  as  the  Anglo- 
Norman  kings.  It  is  true  that  he  rarely  announced  a  decision  of 
importance,  even  upon  matters  which  later  Kings  of  England  re- 
garded as  the  Crown's  exclusive  province,  without  hearing  what  the 
Council  had  to  say.  He  took  the  barons  into  his  confidence  at 
more  than  one  stage  in  the  Becket  controversy ;  and  their  di»- 
q>probation  furnished  him  with  his  most  cogent  excuse  for  rejecting 
the  Crown  of  J^uaalem,  when  that  unprofitable  heritage  was  offered 
to  him.  But  on  these  and  nmilar  occasions  he  probably  foresaw 
that  the  answer  which  he  desired  would  be  forthcoming.     As  for 

'  So  Becket  asaerted,  naming  Richaid  de  Ln^  and  Joceiyn  de  Bailleul  oa  the 
real  authors  (ifotmoij,  v.,  390.  Siubbs,  C,  H.,  L,  §139).  Bosham,  379, «atei  tliat 
Itae  Constitutions  wne  produced  on  tbe  Stut  day  of  the  meeltn|;. 
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his  I^islatiott  we  have  only  to  obserre  its  tenor  to  be  certain  that 
it  froald  never  have  been  ratified  by  a  feudal  assembly  without 
pressure  of  the  strongest  kind.  The  privileged  orders  had  no 
opticm  but  to  yield  before  his  will.  They  knew  that  their  in- 
fenora  were  on  the  royal  side  They  remembered  too  that  they 
had  to  deal  with  a  mler  to  whom  England  was  but  a  single 
province  of  his  Empire.  They  shrank  Arom  open  resistance  to 
the  Xiord  of  Normandy,  Anjon,  and  Aqaitaine.  The  evils  whidi 
the  continental  poseessions  entailed  upon  medieval  England  have 
been  often  pointed  out.  It  is  well  to  reaiemb^  tiie  compensating 
advantages  which  the  English  people  gained  from  the  French  con- 
nectioa  A  merely  English  Bong  could  hardly  have  succeeded  in 
bridling  Engli^  feudalism  with  an  administrative  system  so  efficient, 
eo  impartial,  so  rigoroua^  as  that  of  Heniy  II. 

Fm^gn  blood  and  a  foreign  training  contributed  at  least  asConti- 
moch  as  foreign  posseseimu  to  Henry's  success  in  the  reforming  of  g^"|^"' 
Ei^liah  institutions.  The  years  whidi  he  had  spent  in  England 
during  his  boyhood  left  him  an  Angevin  in  speech  and  in  bis  ways 
of  thought.  He  was  able  to  approach  English  |»oblems  with  the 
detadied  and  impartial  spirit  of  an  ali^i ;  and  although  the  in- 
stitutions of  Anjou  and  Normandy  vers  too  far  inferior  to  those 
of  his  new  kingdom  to  be  serviceable  as  models  for  imitation,  his 
familiarity  with  several  types  of  government  gave  him  a  breadtii  of 
view  and  a  power  of  analjrsis  which  he  could  not  have  acquired  in 
the  course  of  an  insular  experience,  however  long.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  way  in  which  his  position  as  a  lord  of  French  fieft  was 
turned  to  good  account  for  England,  We  can  point  to  several 
cases  of  a  notable  reform  effected  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  as  a 
result  of  similar  experiments  which  he  bad  tried  with  good  success 
in  Normandy.  Measures  su^ested  by  the  needs  of  one  land  wen 
thug  turned  to  account  fi^  another.  But  it  is  even  more  important 
to  remember  that,  as  the  master  of  Rouen  and  .^ngers^  Heniy  stood 
nearer  to  the  central  hearths  of  European  dviUsation  than  if  he 
had  been  a  purely  English  King  of  England.  It  cost  him  no  effort 
to  assimilate  the  most  valuable  ideas  of  that  legal  renaissance  which 
in  the  course  of  hb  reign  was  spreading  over  France  as  it  hod  previ- 
ously spread  over  Italy.  To  appreciate  his  position  in  English 
history  we  must  think  of  him  as  a  pioneer  of  the  new  jurisprudence, 
which  Stephen  had  with  some  success  attempted  to  exclude  from 
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Eogland.  Not  tbat  Heoiy  owed  mnch  to  the  Qvil  law,  so  fiur 
aa  the  substance  of  his  oieasures  was  conceraed.  Tite  law-book 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Ranulf  Glanvill,  the  Chief  Justiciar, 
and  undoubtedly  describes  the  practice  of  tbe  Curia  Regis  in  the 
last  years  of  the  reign,  is  evidence  enough  that  neither  the  King 
nor  his  advisers  were  prepared  to  treat  the  texts  of  continental 
jurispnidenoe  as  verbally  inspired.  A  few  aphorisms  and  such 
elementaiy  antitheses  as  that  between  criminal  and  dvil  suits  are 
tbe  sum-total  of  the  so-called  Glanvill's  indebtedness  to  Roman 
law.*  We  cannot  imagine  this  writer  or  his  royal  patron  attempt- 
ing, as  Alfonso  the  Wise  attempted  in  the  next  century,  to  foist 
Justinian  upon  a  community  which  bad  been  formed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  feudal  and  Teutonic  custom.  Rut  in  the  respect  of 
Henry  and  his  ministeis  for  the  conception  of  law,  in  their  desire 
for  precise,  uniform,  consbtent  rules,  in  their  hostility  to  privil^e, 
in  their  dedre  to  make  the  Crown  supreme  over  all  causes  and 
persons,  we  may  trace  not  obscurely  the  spirit  of  the  Glossators. 
CUwfi-  The  measures  of  Henry  II.  cannot  conveniently  be  discussed  in 

utionof  ^lejp  chronological  sequence.  For  one  thing  the  dates  at  which 
mcMuiee  some  of  them  came  into  operation  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined ;  and,  besides  this,  it  was  the  King's  habit  to  pursue 
two  or  three  distinct  plans  simultaneously.  His  ideas  matured  by 
slow  degrees,  and  were  put  into  practice  piecemeal,  as  occasion 
served  him.  It  will  therefore  be  best  to  group  his  measures, 
according  to  their  subject-matter,  under  the  three  heads  of  finance, 
the  Curia  Regis,  and  the  local  administration  of  justice, 
(i)  FtDsn-  (1)  The  Exchequer,  the  key-etone  of  the  fiscal  system,  altered 
little  in  this  reign.  Nigel  of  Ely,  the  first  treasurer  of  Henry  IL, 
was  content  to  restore  the  organisation  which  his  uncle,  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  had  elaborated.  Richard  son  of  Nigel  who  succeeded  to 
the  office  in  1168,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent 
account  of  the  Exchequer  system,  showed  his  filial  piety  by  a 
staunch  conservatism,  during  the  thirty  years  for  which  he  held 
his  office.  The  chambers  of  receipt  and  audit,  which  were  the  most 
important  of  the  financial  departments,  continued  to  migrate  from 
one  royal  residence  to  another ;  only  the  treasure  remained  station- 
ary at   Winchester,  where   it   had  always   tain.*     London,  from 

'Pollock  and  HaitUnd,  L,  p.  144. 

*  See  the  ptebce  to  the  new  edition  of  tbe  Diatogut,  p.  45.    Round,  Commimt 
t>f  London,  pp.  63  ff. 
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the  ccMnmencement  of  the  reign,  wob  regarded  as  the  natural 
metropolis '  and  the  Exchequer  was  now  more  oft^i  to  be  found 
at  Westminster  than  in  any  other  place,  though  the  treasure  was  not 
transferred  thither  till  the  reign  of  Richard  L  But  if  the  oiachinerj 
of  the  Exchequer  changed  little,  the  some  cannot  be  said  of  the 
revenue  whidi  it  collected.  When  Henry  ascended  the  throne 
the  customary  revenue  derived  from  the  ahires  amounted  approxi- 
mately to  ^8,000,  and  other  sources  of  supply  had  to  be  found  for 
about  one-half  of  the  ordinary  ezpcaiditure.  Ihe  only  recognised 
tax  was  the  Danegeld  which,  if  collected  in  fall,  might  have  pro- 
duced about  f  4,500.*  But  exemptions  granted  by  previous  iiinga 
had  reduced  the  yield  to  half  that  sum.  We  have  already  seen  to 
what  unscrupulous  expedients  the  Kii^;  was  driven  in  his  eariy 
years  by  the  pressure  of  an  annual  de6dt.  Arbitrary  taxatitMi  of 
Church  lands,  arbitrary  tallages  upon  towns  and  boroughs  and 
demesne  lands,  the  confiscation  of  old-standing  perquisites  of 
officials,  might  stave  off  the  moment  when  new  and  general  taxes 
must  be  imposed ;  but  in  1169,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  necessary  to 
impose  a  more  comprehensive  and  more  lucrative  war-tax  in  the 
place  of  the  Danegeld.  This  tax  went  by  difierent  names  according 
to  the  dasa  on  which  it  fell.  It  was  called  a  donum  when  levied  &(Mn 
the  shires,  an  aueeilium  in  the  case  of  the  towns,  a  xtitage  so  far  as 
paid  by  the  clergy  or  feudal  mesne  tenants.  It  touched  every  class 
save  that  of  the  military  tenant»in-chief,  who  discharged  their  lia- 
bility by  personal  service ;  the  amount  was  arbitrarily  lixed  by  the 
government  in  eveiy  case,  although  the  Great  Council  claimed  a 
voice  in  determining  the  rate  of  scutage,  and  shires  and  boroughs 
haggled  with  the  Exchequer  through  their  elected  representatives. 
Hie  general  obligation  to  aid  the  King's  wars  with  arms  or  money 
had  not  yet  been  called  into  disputo ;  and  the  fear  of  a  rebellion 
constituted  the  only  efiective  guarantee  for  moderation  in  the  royal 
demands.  The  new  tax  was  punctually  pud,  and  immediately  re- 
lieved the  wants  o(  the  Exchequer,  llie  amount  whidi  it  resdised 
was  nearly  ^,000,  three  times  that  of  the  old  Danegeld.* 

'  Se«  Heruy  the  Second's  letter  lo  Poliot  [Matiriati,  v„  aj)  or^ng  him  ta 
accept  the  see  M  London  "  lU  quotiens  in  regno  meo  de  mafnii  aliquid  agendum 
occtmit,  concilia  celebranda  muit  et  conailiatunicnda".  Cf.  Ualtriau,  v.,  43,  "in 
ea  dvitate  quae  qiuw  caput  legni  est". 

'Ramsay,  Angevin  England,  p.  35a. 

*Ibid.,  ef.  ftt.,  p.  31.  Auiulium  and  Donoin  hod  been  exacted  in  1155-56; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  KUtage  was  paid  by  the  cleigy.     But  these  imposts  were 
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But  the  tax  could  only  be  levied  trften  a  war  was  actually  od 
foot  or  in  prospect.  At  other  timee  the  King  waa  compelled  to 
rely  on  a  stricter  collection  of  his  customary  revenue  and  a  more 
Buentific  management  of  his  demesnes.  The  early  Pipe  Rolls  of 
the  Feign  show  his  government  spending  considerable  sums  to  re- 
stock royal  manors  which  had  suffered  from  the  anarchy;  and 
similar  measures  were  taken  in  Normandy  and  Anjou.  In  1169 
the  King  built  dykes,  thirty  miles  in  length,  along  the  course  of 
the  Loire  to  protect  the  farmers  of  Aujou  agunst  the  ruinous 
inundations  from  whidi  they  had  suffered  in  the  past.  Some  no 
doubt  were  his  own  tenants ;  all  were  tax-payers  and  his  feat  of 
engineering  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the  treasury.'  In  116S 
there  was  a  searching  investigation  of  the  ducal  rights  throughout 
all  Normandy,  and  in  1171  a  Domesday  of  the  Norman  demesnes 
was  compil«I.'  But  the  King  expected  more  advantage  from 
checking  the  oppressions  of  feudal  lords  and  the  embezzlements  of 
his  own  officiaja.  In  1162  he  held  at  Lillebonne  an  inquiry  as  to 
Inquut  ofthe  way  in  which  his  Norman  bishops  treated  their  tenants,  and  as 
f™  "^  to  the  conduct  of  the  Norman  sherife.  Eight  years  later  he  took 
a  similar  course  in  England,  sending  commissioners  through  all  the 
shires  to  discover  in  the  first  place  what  "  prises  "  had  been  taken 
by  private  lords  from  their  tenants  since  1166,  and  secondly  what 
complaints  there  were  against  the  sheriffi.*  We  are  not  infcnmed 
what  had  been  the  result  of  the  Norman  inquiries.  But  the  Eng- 
lish Ittquett  (^Sheriff's  resulted  in  the  dismiwal  of  nearly  all  those 
whom  the  comnussioners  found  in  office.  Their  places  were  taken 
by  men  whose  fidelity  had  been  already  tested  by  service  in  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Curia  Regis,  llie  change  was  no  doubt  more 
profitaUe  to  tiie  Crown  than  to  the  subject  No  less  was  collected 
by  the  new  than  by  the  old  sheriffs,  but  more  came  into  the 
treasury.  In  one  respect  however  the  change  redounded  to  the 
advantage  of  the  masses.  Without  local  ties  and  comparatively 
incorruptible,  the  new  sheriffs  had  no  need  to  coonive  from  fear  or 

■upplementaiy  to  the  Danegeld,  which  was  then  collected  fbi  Ihe  last  time;  and 
were  probably  levied  on  chose  alone  who  were  not  liable  to  Danegdd ;  lot  the 
revenue  set  down  for  Che  year  1155-56  in  Che  Pipe  Koll  is  less  by  £7,000  than  that 
for  1158-59,  when  the  "Great  ScaUce"  was  taken. 

'R,  dc  Monte,  p.  143.         'Ibid.,  pp.  117,  251. 

'Ibid,,  311.  S.  C,  p.  14S.  Some  of  the  answer*  to  the  EngUch  inqniriea 
are  printed  in  Mr.  Hall's  edition  of  the  Rtd  Book,  App.  A.  1  see  Round's  Cmumim, 
p.  135. 
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favour  at  Uie  illegal  extortions  of  private  lords,  which  their  pre- 
decesson  had  not  ventured  to  check.  The  King  might  be  a  despot, 
but  his  despotism  tolerated  no  rivals ;  and,  in  defiance  of  feudal 
tradition,  he  strove  to  secure  for  himself  the  monopoly  of  taxation. 

lie  Inquest  of  Sheriff^  closes  the  list  of  Henry's  fiscal  refonns.  T***  ■^^• 
It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  his  rather  fitfiji  interest  in  Mov^blei 
the  Crusades  created  precedents  for  a  new  fonn  of  taxation,  which  in 
his  own  time  was  not  utilised  for  purposes  of  state  but,  in  the  hands 
of  his  successors,  proved  a  valuable  and  an  expanding  source  of 
revenue.  The  needs  of  the  hard  pressed  I^tin  principalities  in 
the  Holj  Land  bad  turned  the  thoughts  of  churchmen  to  projects 
of  taxing  the  West  for  the  maintenance  of  crusading  armies ;  and 
lay  princes,  though  reluctant  to  allow  the  taxation  of  land  for  the 
benefit  of  any  cause  except  their  own,  did  not  offer  the  same  op- 
position to  taxes  upon  movables.  Both  in  England  and  in  Fnmce 
the  government  enjoined,  in  the  year  1166,  that  every  man  should 
contribute  to  the  ^nd  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  fixed 
the  contribution  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  movable 
property.  Every  man  was  required  to  assess  himself  upon  oath 
for  the  purposes  of  this  tax ;  and  alms-chests  were  placed  in  every 
parish  church  to  receive  the  sums  collected.'  On  the  same  principle, 
but  with  more  elaborate  precautions  against  &aud,  the  Saladin  Htbe 
was  levied  throughout  England  and  France  in  tbe  year  1188.  It 
may  cause  some  surprise  t^t  taxes  of  the  same  kind  were  not  im- 
mediately imposed  for  secular  purposes.  But  the  ill-success  of  a 
tax  on  movables  which  was  subsequently  levied  for  the  ransom 
of  Richard  I.  proves  that  the  movable  wealth  of  the  community 
was  not  yet  considerable  enough  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of 
government  to  face  the  odium  which  a  novel  tax  infallibly  pro- 
duced. The  Saladin  Htbe,  although  levied  for  a  purpose  of  which 
no  one  ventured  to  deny  the  worthiness,  was  bitterly  resented.  An 
the  King  was  embariiing  for  Normaady  in  July  1188,  a  lady  of 
rank  toid  him  to  his  face  that,  on  account  of  the  tithe,  he  would 
be  followed  by  the  curses  of  bis  subjects.* 

We  have  spoken  of  fiscal  reform ;  it  remains  to  speak  of  fiscal 
abuses.     There  were  three  irr^ulor  sources  of  revenue  which  the 

>R.  de  Monte,  i.o.  1166.     Dketo,  i.,  3i9(whoinakM  tlicTnte  of  the  tax  a  groat 
on  every  mark). 

*  Giraldoi,  D.  I.  P.,  p.  aSS.     The  lady'a  ruune  wu  Margaret  Bohun. 
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Eing  exploited  with  much  profit  to  himself  and  much  injury  to 
natiooal  iDterests.  These  were  the  towns,  the  foreata,  and  the 
Jews. 
B  Whether  Jews  had  settled  in  England  to  anj  considerable 
extent  before  the  coming  of  the  Normans  is  an  open  question. 
But  almost  from  the  moment  of  the  Conquest  they  had  been  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  Crown.  The  Conqueror  encouraged  Jews 
of  Rouen  to  take  up  their  abode  in  London ;  and  Rufiis  showed 
to  tliis  colony  a  d^ree  of  favour  which  incensed  the  more  orthodox 
among  his  subjects.*  Henry  I.  granted  to  a  Jewish  family  a  charter 
of  privileges  which  all  Jews  residing  in  England  with  the  royal 
licence  were  soon  allowed  to  share.*  In  Stephen's  reign  they  had 
already  commenced  to  settle  in  provincial  centres,  although  the 
London  Jewry  was  still  regarded  as  their  bead-quarters  and  pos- 
sessed the  only  burying  place  which  English  Jews  might  use. 
The  English  ghettos  throve  by  their  usury  and  drew  upon  them- 
selves a  share  of  the  odium  which  the  preachers  of  the  Second 
Ousade  excited  against  the  Jewish  race  in  general.  The  first 
recorded  accusation  of  a  ritual  murder  was  prefeired  against  the 
Jews  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1144.'  Stephen  intervened  with  a 
strong  band  to  protect  the  maligned  money-lenders,  wbidi  may 
be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  Crown  already  found  them  lucrative. 
Under  Henry  II.  the  Jewries  of  the  provincial  towns  obtained 
royal  recognition  and  the  right  to  cemeteries  of  their  own,*  and 
various  focts  attest  the  rising  importance  of  the  Jew  capitalist, 
A  certun  Josce  of  Gloucester  financed  the  conquerors  of  Ireland.* 
At  York  tbe  great  stone  houses  of  another  Josce  and  his  com- 
patriot Benedict  were  a  cause  of  admiration  to  the  simple,  and  of 
ind%nation  to  tbe  thriftless  landownras  whom  it  was  the  profession 
of  tbe  usurers  to  fieece.*  But  of  all  the  Jews  in  Henry's  lime 
there  was  none  to  compare  with  the  famous  Aaron  of  lincoln 
who  is  found,  as  early  as  1166,  doing  business  under  royal  protection 

'W.  Malm.  G.i}.,i.,S  317. 

*  Rigg,  Bxchtqutr  of  Iht  ytw$,  p.  li.,  and  the  refeience  in  John's  chartei,  ibid., 
p.  1. 

*  Jame*  and  Je«*opp,  Themat  of  MoHmoutk.  Perhaps  there  is  a  reference  to  a 
■tilt  earliei  charge  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  Henry  I.,  p.  146,  wbeie  the  London  Jews  pay 
a  fine  "for  the  sick  man  whom  they  mnrdoed ".  llie  evidence  in  the  caseof  1144 
it  ably  ciiticited  in  the  introduction  to  TMomai  of  Monmouth,  pp.  x.  IT. 

*Benediaii8,  i.,  iSi.    Tovey,  p.  8.        'Pipe  Roll,  t6  H.  11.,  tub.  Glocestre. 
*WiU.  Neubrig.,  iv.,  89. 
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in  nine  shires.  When,  upon  Aanm's  death,  his  fortune  escheated 
to  the  Crown  tt  was  necessary  to  organise  a  special  department  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Scaeearium  Aaronia,  for  the  purpose  of  winding 
up  his  affiiin.^ 

Tie  prosperity  of  the  Jew  depended  entirely  upon  the  protec-  The 
tion  of  the  Crown.  His  creed  aud  his  profession  put  him  outside  f^,^  t^^^ 
the  pale  of  citixenahip.  Hie  Churdi,  indeed,  admitted  that  the 
Jew  bad  certain  ri^ts ;  that  he  ought  not  to  be  condemned  without 
a  legal  process ;  that  Christians  must  re&ain  from  disturbing  his 
serricefl  and  profaning  his  cemeteries ;  that  the  spoliation  of  a  Jew 
should  be  accounted  nmple  robbery.  The  value  of  these  concessions 
was,  however,  reduced  almost  to  nothing  by  the  rule  that  no  Jew 
might  bring  a  charge  against  a  Christian,  and  that  Jewish  teatimoDy 
oaght  never  to  [H^rail  against  that  of  true  believers.*  The  canons 
furthermore  denied  that  the  usurer  had  auy  claim  to  rights  of 
property,  and  encouraged  the  lay  power  to  confiscate  bis  ill-gotten 
wealth.  Tike  extortions  of  the  English  Crown  from  the  Jews  weie 
therefore  sanctioned,  in  a  sense,  by  the  taw  of  the  Church  and  the 
cousdence  of  the  age.  But  the  object  of  the  canonist  was  to 
abolish  usuiy.  Tlie  object  of  Henry  II.  and  his  successors  was 
to  mcourage  it  while  profiting  by  the  general  detestation  of  the 
usurer.  Tlte  Jew  who  became  a  Christian,  or  abandoned  usury 
for  a  less  profitable  trade,  was  amerced  as  though  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  crinte.  But  so  long  as  he  remained  faithful  to  his 
hereditaiy  business  the  influence  of  the  Curia  Regis  was  always 
at  his  di^xHal.  His  debts,  like  those  of  the  King,  took  pavcedence 
of  those  due  to  ordinary  creditors.  No  bond,  however  preposter- 
ously severe,  would  he  cancelled  or  modified  to  the  Jew's  detriment 
by  the  royal  judges.  Thanks  to  his  monopoly  aod  royal  favour 
the  Jew  could  count  upon  obtaining  interest  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
per  cent,  from  debton  of  assured  credit,  and  at  considerably  more 
than  cent  per  cent  from  the  broken  spendthrifts,  and  half-niined 
Bpeculatois,  who  fonned  the  majority  of  his  clientele.*  Jewish 
usmy  was  in  fact  the  most  expensive  form  of  indirect  taxation 

'Jmcobt,  p.  gi.    Rigby,  p.  xxzvi.        ^Jacobi,  pp.  i^,  185.    Benedictni,  i.,  330. 

'The  lomit  rate  on  lecoid  ii  13)  p.c.  KjtmnA,  Aiutfttt  Charttn,  p.  83)1  bat  in 
thU  cue  the  debtee  Mema  to  have  receivea  lets  than  the  nominal  amount  of  the 
>osn.  Diat«gut,  ii.,  S  10,  mentionB  ad.  in  the  ;£  per  week  a*  the  cuttomary  rate ; 
ff-  Jacob*,  p.  (fj.  JaraU,  p.  87,  qnoteia  case  wbete  a  courtier  bonow*  at  half  this 
nte ;  but  he  was  probably  treated  with  exceptional  favoor. 
IB 
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whkh  has  erer  been  applied  to  England.  The  Jews  broaght  into 
the  Exchequer  about  ^,000  a  year,  no  inconsiderable  fraction  of 
the  royal  revenue ;  *  but  this  was  a  flea-bite  compared  to  the  sums 
which  royal  favour  enabled  them  to  squeeze  out  of  their  debtors. 
The  Chronicle  of  Jocelyn  of  Brakelond  affords  some  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  usurer's  methods  at  this  date.  St  Edmund's 
was  a  rich  abbey  but  improvidently,  not  to  say  fraudulently, 
administered  by  the  abbot  and  bis  unda-lings.  Loans  contracted 
without  the  knowledge  of  tite  community  were  allowed  to  run 
unpaid  until  the  accumulated  interest  far  exceeded  the  principal. 
Thus  a  sum  of  forty  marks  borrowed  for  the  repair  of  the  refectorfr 
^itailed  in  a  few  years  a  liabiUty  of  ^00;  the  money-lender 
obtained  a  royal  writ  ordering  full  and  instuit  payment;  the 
abbot  staved  off  the  evil  day  of  settlement  by  borrowing  another 
^00  and  covenanting  to  pay  £400  at  the  end  of  four  years. 
The  second  bond  matured  like  the  first ;  and  a  third  had  to  be 
rigned.  This  last  was  for  £S00,  more  than  sixfold  the  sum  whidi 
the  abbot  had  actually  fing^«d.  Yet  the  abbey  was  solvent 
as  the  next  abbot,  CarlyLe's  Abbot  Samson,  was  to  prove.  We 
need  not  be  surprised  that  Abbot  Samson  asked  the  royal  per- 
mission  to  expel  all  Jews  from  his  town  of  Bury  St.  Edmonds, 
or  that  popukr  feeling  against  the  race  became  intense  in  the 
latter  years  of  Henry's  reign.' 

Ihe  forest-laws  were  almost  as  profitable  and  at  least  as  odious 
as  the  privil^ies  of  the  Jews,  The  lawyers  of  the  Crown  appealed 
to  immemorial  custom  in  justification  of  the  forest  pr^v^tive  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  prove,  by  the  help  of  a  forged  code,*  that  the 
forest-law  dated  from  the  days  of  ^ng  Canute;  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  did  so.  Conunon  sense  and  humanity  protested  against 
the  system.  **  They  are  not  a&aid  "  says  John  of  Salisbury,  "  for 
ibe  sake  of  a  Imite  beast  to  destroy  a  human  being  whom  ihe  Son 
of  God  redeemed  with  His  own  bloisd !  They  dare,  in  Grod's  sight, 
to  claim  as  their  own  property  the  wild  creatures  which  are  by 
natural  law  the  [m>perty  of  the  first  ctHoer  I    And  it  is  often  held  a 

'  Jacobs,  pp.  X 

'Cen, 
Uihtr  Pitudo-Cnut'i  Cmut.dtFornta  (Halle,  1894). 
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crime  to  snare  a  bird ! " '  Bat  tbe  forests  were  too  profitable  to  be 
given  up,  even  if  the  King  had  not  been,  tike  his  predeceBsors,  an 
enthusiafltic  hunter.  The  area  of  the  forestB  in  the  twelfth  century 
is  unknown,  but  we  are  told  of  sixty-nine  belonging  to  Henry  II., 
and  the  accepted  statement  that  tbe  forest  j  urisdictions  covered  on&- 
tbird  of  England  may  not  be  far  wide  of  the  mark.*  Within  tbe 
boandaties  of  a  forest  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land  did  not  prevail. 
All  who  resided  in  it,  all  who  were  arrested  for  ofiences  committed 
in  it,  came  under  a  law  which  a  contemporary  official  describes, 
with  unconscious  humour,  as  being  not  absolutely,  but  only  rela- 
tively just.  The  freeholder  who  lived  in  the  forest  could  not  do 
what  he  pleased  with  his  own.  He  might  not  cut  down  trees  or 
undergrowth  upon  his  property.  He  mi^t  not  practise  any  trade 
which  implied  the  consumption  of  fiiel  on  an  extensive  scale.  He 
might  not  disturb  the  beasts  of  the  chase,  even  though  they  broke 
bis  fences  and  fed  upon  his  crops.  An  army  of  foresters,  agistcws, 
r^uardors,  and  verderers  patrolled  every  forest  to  see  that  the 
Kng's  rights  (tf  vert  and  venison  were  respected.  Tbe  least  tres- 
pass on  tbe  rights  of  vert  was  punished  with  a  heavy  fine ;  but  a 
severer  fate  remained  for  those  who  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
King's  gani&  The  first  clause  of  tbe  Forest  Assize  of  1184  an- 
nounces that  from  such  offenders  the  King  will  no  longer  be  con- 
tent to  take  their  chattels;  but  for  the  future  he  will  exact  "fiill 
justice,"  tbe  penalties  of  blinding  and  shameful  mutilation.*  Tbe 
elaborate  system  of  forest-courts  whidh  we  find  in  the  later  middle 
ages  had  not  yet  come  into  existence.  But  Attachment  Courts,  for 
dealing  with  petty  offences,  were  convened  by  the  local  foresters  at 
intervals  of  six  weeks ;  special  courts  of  inquest  dealt  with  graver 
offences  against  tbe  venison  whenever  these  occurred ;  and  at  ir- 
r^ular  intervals  the  Forest  Justices  came  their  rounds  to  hold  a 
court  analogous  in  compoutJon  to  the  full  session  of  the  shire- 
court,  though  far  more  arbitrary  in  its  procedure.*  In  comparisoD 
with  these  Justices,  said  Walter  Map  the  satirist,  Minos  was 
merdful,  Rbadamanthus  reasonable,  and  jEacus  long  suflfering.' 

'  Polfcratieia,  i.,  |  iv. 

'Inifemick,  Kimg'tPtacB,  p.  137,  attempts  a  map  of  tbe  focnta  u  tbii  time ;  bnt 
«ee  Turner,  StUcI  PUas,f.  cvii. 

*  Aisiu  de  Foreata,  Benedictua,  ii.,  clxi.    S.  C,  p.  34g. 

*  Tntnef ,  Stltct  Pliat,  p.  Dcmii.     Awiaa,  f  1 1 . 
■  Map,  De  Ntigii,  i.,  g  6. 
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M^  knew  the  men  of  whom  he  §poke,  for  he  had  been  an  itinerant 
justice  in  hiB  day.  But  the  advantages  which  the  Exchequer  de- 
rived from  the  Eyres  of  the  Forest  were  not  to  be  despised ;  and  the 
King  who,  even  after  the  dangerous  rebellion  of  1173,  had  not  shrunk 
from  a  general  prosecution  and  amercement  of  alt  the  tenants-in-chief 
who  bad  trespassed  on  his  forests,'  was  not  likely  to  resign  this  odious 
source  of  gain  when  quieter  times  returned.  Philosophers,  satirists, 
and  saints  might  remonstrate  as  they  pleased.  When  Henry  died 
the  forest-law  was  both  more  rigorous  and  more  actively  enforced 
than  it  had  been  at  hb  accession. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  towns ;  and  Henry's  attitude 
towards  them  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  description  of 
his  dealings  with  the  Ejondoners.  He  found  them  at  his  accession 
enjoying  the  privil^i;e8  conceded  by  his  grandfather ;  of  these  he 
at  once  aboli^ed  the  most  importuit ;  and  he  modified  the  rest  in 
such  a  way  as  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hustings  court.  By 
his  charter  of  1154-6  London  lost  the  right  of  electing  the  sheriff 
and  justidarof  Middlesex;  also  that  of  forming  the  shire  at  a  fixed 
rent  of  <fSOO.  Henceforth  the  shmff  was  a  royal  nominee ;  the 
pleas  of  the  Crown  came  before  the  ordinary  justices;  and  for  the 
firm  the  city  made  an  annual  bai^ain  with  the  Exchequer  paying, 
it  would  seem,  a  sum  which  never  fell  below  £500.  These  arrange- 
ments  are  in  harmony  with  the  King's  general  policy.  They  show 
his  determination  to  restrict  the  growth  of  special  privilege.  On 
the  other  hand  they  show  that  he  drove  a  harder  bai^ain  with 
London  than  with  the  baronage ;  for  he  admitted  the  hereditary 
right  of  the  latter  to  many  dangerous  privil^^  but  regarded  those 
of  tiie  capital  as  subject  to  limitation  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown. 
And  while  he  insisted  upon  uniformity  and  fixed  principles  when  it 
was  his  interest  to  do  so,  he  declined  to  let  his  own  prerogatives 
be  limited  by  law.  He  kept  tiie  right  of  arbitrary  tallage ;  and  in 
respect  of  taxation  the  Londoners  remained  as  much  at  his  merc^ 
as  the  smallest  manor  of  the  royal  demesne.  They  were  allowed 
to  ne^tiate  with  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject  of  their  tallages ; 
but  the  last  word  remained  with  the  Crown.* 

'  These  tTdpaMM,  we  are  told,  had  been  Mnctioned  by  the  King  hirose1£  De- 
tail! of  the  fine*  exaOed  will  be  found  in  the  Pipe  RoU,  n  H.  U.  (ed.  Pipe  Roll  Soc), 
pMiim,  and  Introd.,  p.  ndv.    Benedictoa  i.,  g*.    Diceto,  L,  40a. 

'See  the  charters  of  Heniy  I.  and  Hem;  II.  compared  in  Ronnd,  O.  4t  It., 
pp.  3«7  ff. 
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In  eswnce,  then,  the  Dew  goTemment  is  autocratic.  Yet  theTh« 
CrowD  is  popular.  Like  the  Tudors  Hemy  II.  kept  no  standing  j^^^^^ 
army ;  althou^  for  foreign  Berrice  he  had  usually  mercenaries  at 
command.  But  he  was  oot  afraid  to  arm  his  subjects.  In  fact  the 
Assize  of  Arms  (1181)  extended  the  obligations  of  military  equip- 
ment and  serrice  to  dasses  which  had  been  previously  exempt. 
Under  the  anciait  fyrd-Iaw  only  the  free  landholders  were  liable ;  and 
customaiy  exemptions  or  commutations  had  made  their  burden  light. 
The  new  ordinance  summoned  to  the  view  of  arms  all  bu:^e88es,  all 
free-holden  however  poor  or  privilq^  all  artisans  or  traders  enjoy- 
ing a  yearly  revenue  of  ten  marks  and  upwards ;  tbe  ridi  man  was 
to  find  himself  with  sword  and  lance,  with  helmet  and  shirt  of  mail ; 
the  poor  man  with  a  leather  j^Un,  lance,  and  skall-cap ;  and  woe 
to  those  who,  on  false  pleas  of  poverty,  a{q>eaied  at  the  muster  in 
the  good  ok)  fashion  armed  witi)  fork  or  flail.  No  doubt  the  new 
militia  would  have  moved  the  lau^ter  of  a  modem  general ;  but 
weaker  forces  bad  shdten  feudal  sovereignties  to  their  foundations. 
A  suspicious  king  would  not  have  made  this  ordinance ;  a  ^ran- 
nical  king  would  not  have  Img  survived  the  innovation. 

(3)  To  explain  the  popularity  of  Henry's  gov^Timent  we  need  M  The 
only  remarii  the  judicial  reforms  for  which  he  is  chiefly  to  be  re-  gegls 
membered.  He  showed  a  never-failing  interest  in  tbe  proceedings 
of  the  royal  court ;  and  although  his  personal  attendance  at 
ordinary  sessions  became  less  frequent  as  his  cares  increased,  he 
was  always  ready  to  consider  any  case  which  presented  unusual 
difficulties.  He  showed  a  laudable  anxiety  to  secure  a  staff  of 
justices  who  should  be  prompt  and  impartial  in  dealing  with  tbe 
complaints  of  the  poorest  suitore.  Walter  Map  tells  a  stoiy  of 
a  conversation  between  himself  and  Glanvill  Uie  Chief  Justice, 
which  b^an  with  a  eul(^  from  Map  upon  the  incorruptibilily 
of  the  Barons  of  the  Elxchequer.  Tlie  Chief  Justice  slyly  answered 
that  the  King's  court  did  indeed  compare  favourably  with  those  of 
the  Church.  "Yea"  retorted  the  archdeacon  "but  if  our  King 
were  as  far  away  &om  you  as  tbe  Pope  is  trom  the  bishops,  I 
expect  you  would  be  as  dilatory  as  they  are."  The  Chief  Justice 
laughed  and  admitted  that  he  was  fiuriy  answered.*  In  &ct  the 
King''s  judges  had  not  enjoyed  so  honourable  a  reputation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign,  when  the  King  was  still  inexperienced 
'  Msp,  Dt  Ntigii,  v.,  f  7. 
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and  UDcertun  of  hb  position.  John  of  Salisbury  could  tbeD  alHnii 
that  justice  was  never  to  be  had  without  a  Inibe,  and  that  the 
judges  made  no  scruple  about  asking  a  suitor  what  he  was  prepared 
to  pay  for  a  judgment.* 
Recngani-  Mudi  more  however  was  needed  than  honesty  and  energy,  if  the 
^^"^  Ring's  court  was  not  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  enormous  and 
Regit  growing  load  of  business  with  which  it  had  to  deal  If  Henry's 
plan  for  mdowing  his  sons  with  dependent  principalities  had  taken 
effect,  then  it  might  have  been  possible  to  administer  royal  justice 
in  the  rough  and  ready  manner  of  Henry  I.  But  after  the  rebellion 
of  1178  this  plan  died  a  natural  death.  The  King  could  not  trust 
his  sons  sufficiently  to  make  them  viceroys  with  sovereigD  powers. 
He  had  therefore  to  organise  his  own  court  of  justice  in  such  a  way 
that  it  might  be  equal  to  the  work  of  declaring  the  law  for  all  his 
subjects  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Pyrenees.  Some  of  the  changes 
which  be  made  are  described  by  an  official  chronicle  under  the 
year  1178.*  About  that  date  he  made  a  separation  between  the 
judicial  and  the  administrative  departments  of  the  Curia  Rcf^. 
He  selected  a  certain  number  of  his  more  experienced  and  trusty 
servants  to  act  as  his  Council  in  afiairs  of  state ;  and  he  appointed 
a  staff  of  five  justices  to  deal  with  the  judicial  matters  which  came 
up  for  the  royal  hearing.  These  five  were  only  to  bring  before 
the  King  such  caaea  as  appeared  too  hard  for  them  to  settle  on 
their  own  responsibili^.  Their  tribunal  soon  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Curia  Regv  an  Banco ;  it  may  be  best  described  as  contain- 
ing within  itself  in  embryonic  form  the  function  of  the  later  Court 
of  ling's  Bench  and  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  It  is  to  be  distin* 
guidied  from  the  Exchequer,  which  still  continued  to  settle  all  cases 
touching  the  financial  rights  of  the  Crown.  The  appointment,  in 
1180,  of  Banulf  Glanvill  to  the  office  of  Justiciar  provided  the 
Cturia  Sega  in  Banco  with  an  efficient  and  trustworthy  president, 
in  whose  hands  all  but  the  most  exceptional  and  difficult  cases 
could  be  safely  left.  From  the  treatise  which  bears  his  name  we 
are  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  remedies  which  the  new  court 
provided,  and  the  legal  principles  which  it  enforced;  for  the 
TVocftritM  de  Legibut  lakes  as  its  special  subject  the  law  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  King's  court,  to  the  exclusion  of  inferior  tribunals. 

'  PoljeraHtut,  i.,  g(  lo,  i6,  17. 
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The  Curia  R^ps  had  still  one  great  defect  It  was  migratory,  The 
as  ID  the  days  when  the  King's  preeence  at  the  sittings  had  been  w'^t^-, 
Dormal  and  expected.  Ilie  saitor  who  desired  royal  justice  must 
follow  the  B^ing  in  his  waoderings  from  town  to  town  and  province 
to  pronnce.  Accident  has  preterred  the  petition  of  a  certain 
Richard  d'Anesty  who  had  travelled  in  the  King's  wake  for  no  leas 
than  five  yean  in  order  to  get  judgment  on  his  claim  to  an  estate 
When  at  Icmgth  the  estate  was  awarded  to  him  he  found  that  its 
value  was  almost  swallowed  up  by  the  expenses  of  himself  and  his 
witnesses,  by  the  fees  of  Uwyen,  by  the  customary  gifts  to  the 
Kii^,  the  Queen,  and  a  whole  swarm  of  oouttiers.  The  court  itself 
mi^t  be  honest ;  but  access  to  the  court  was  only  to  be  obtained  l^ 
a  ruinous  expoiditure  of  time  and  money.  How  was  it  ponible 
for  the  countryman,  oppressed  by  a  powerful  neighbour  or  an 
oflBcial,  and  unable  to  get  the  assistance  of  the  shire-court,  to  raise 
a  complaint  in  the  King's  court  when,  for  all  be  knew,  his  suit 
might  come  up  for  trial  in  Normandy  or  Poitou  f 

(9)  The  solution  of  this  difliculty  was  found  in  a  great  extension  (j)  Local 
of  the  system  ctf  Itinerant  Justices.^  It  had  survived  the  death  of  j^|^^, 
Henry  t ;  and  the  earliest  Pipe  Rolls  of  this  rdgn  mention  cotain  jutbces 
Justices  who  bad  been  recently  perambulating  through  certain 
groups  of  shires.  But,  until  the  year  1166,  the  Eyres  wen  even 
less  general  and  less  r^ular  than  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  the 
King's  grandfather.  The  Assize  of  Clarendon,*  which  was  issued 
in  that  year,  is  the  first  intimation  of  a  design  to  make  the  Justices 
in  Eyre  a  pennaneut  check  upon  the  sheriffi^  a  permanent  link 
between  the  shire-courts  and  the  Curia  R^is.  The  Assize  claims 
for  the  Justices  ihe  exclusive  ct^isance  of  certain  (fences  against 
the  public  peace,  of  robbery,  homicide,  theft,  and  the  harbouring 
of  thieves.  It  throws  upon  the  sheriff  and  the  hundreds  the  work 
of  detecting  and  apprehending  all  who  are  guilty  of  such  crimes ; 
but  it  reserves  the  criminal  for  the  sentence  of  the  King's  repre- 
sentatives. The  duty  of  infcffmation  against  suspected  persons  is 
entrusted  to  juries  of  the  hundreds,  who  are  selected  by  the  sheriff. 
The  presentment  of  tiie  jury  is  taken  as  a  piima-facie  proof  of 
guilt,  and  the  Justices  are  not  required  to  examine  the  evidence 
de  novo.    Their  buaness  is  to  offer  the  prisoner  the  chance  of 
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escape  by  meanB  of  the  ordeaL  If  the  ordeal  turns  ia  favour  of 
the  priBonerhe  goes  free,  unless  he  is  a  man  not<mouslj  defamed  by 
the  voice  of  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  in  that  case  he  eteatpea  only 
by  abjuring  the  reahn  and  quitting  England  with  the  fint  favour- 
able wind.  If  the  ordeal  confirms  the  finding  of  the  jury,  death  or 
mutilation  awaits  the  prisoner ;  and  the  accounts  of  the  Exchequer 
for  the  year  of  the  Assize  show  that  there  was  much  building  of 
new  gallows  and  blessing  of  them  by  priests  for  the  benefit  of  those 
to  whom  the  ordeal  had  not  been  mercifiiL'  The  Justices  and  the 
juries  between  them  gave  short  shriR  to  criminals;  the  system 
was  assuredly  not  worked  with  the  less  zeal  because  it  Ixou^t  a 
harvest  of  confiscated  chattels  into  the  Ezdiequer.  The  King 
claimed  the  goods  of  the  convicted  felon,  and  his  right  was 
rigorously  enforced.  But  the  result  was  to  create  a  panic  among 
the  criminal  classes,  and  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  King's 
peace  among  great  men  whom  the  shire-courts  were  afraid  to 
touch. 
The  But  there  were  more  insidious  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  poor 

Prnfa'id'  and  the  middle-classes  than  those  who  committed  crimes  of  violence. 
There  were  feudal  courts  and  manor  courts  in  which  the  small 
freeholder  migfat  be  deprived  of  his  land  by  an  arlntraiy  sentence, 
and  many  a  feudal  Ahab  in  the  past  had  umezed  the  vineyard  of 
a  Naboth  by  means  of  a  flagitious  compact  with  a  sherifi'.  Hie 
protection  of  titles  to  land  was  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  age ; 
and  for  this  purpose  also  the  Itinerant  Justices  were  turned  to  good 
account,  llie  changes  which  Henry  II.  effected  in  the  law  of  land 
need  not  be  here  discussed  in  any  detail  But  he  established  three 
general  principles  of  the  first  importance.  In  any  suit  relating  to 
the  title  or  the  possession  of  land  the  suitor  was  to  be  allowed  an 
^)peal  to  the  Itinerant  Justices  or  the  Curia  R^^  The  possessor 
of  land  was  to  be  protected  in  his  possession  until  a  better  title 
had  been  proved  against  him.  All  suits  relating  to  real  propeirly, 
when  brought  before  royal  judges,  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
verdict  of  a  juiy  instead  of  by  the  archaic  and  unjust  ordeal  of 
battle.  These  principles  were  elaborated,  and  the  method  of 
applying  them  was  prescribed  by  a  aeries  of  Assizes  among  which 
the  more  important  were,  the  Grand  Assize  of  1179  relating  to 

'  Quoted  by  Eyttn,  p.  gS :  "  Pro  polis  paiandia  ad  Jaiiinin  Uttonnin  51.     Et 
PrcsbiCeru  pro  benedicendis  eisdem  polis  51, 
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the  trial  of  proprietaty  actions ;'  the  Assize  of  Novel  Diseeisin  of 
1169  for  the  protection  of  the  possessor  against  unwarranted 
eviction ;  the  Assize  of  Mort  D* Ancestor  for  the  protection  of  heirs 
against  the  claims  of  overlords ;  and  the  Assize  ot  Darrein  Present- 
ment for  settling  disputes  as  to  advowsons.  "  A  royal  benefit "  the 
first  of  these  measures  b  called  by  Glanvill,  and  the  same  descrip- 
tion might  be  applied  to  oil.  They  gave  the  new  judicial  system  a 
popularity  which  its  frequent  perversion,  both  in  this  and  in  later 
reigns,  to  the  advantage  of  a  needy  Exchequer  mi^t  diminish  but 
could  not  destroy.  While  the  Eyres  for  criminal  justice  often 
shocked  the  susc^itibilities  of  the  King's  subjects,  they  could  not 
have  too  many  Eyres  for  "taking  the  assizes ",  Magna  Chorta 
demands  that  each  shire  shall  be  visited  by  the  Justices  once  in 
every  quarter  for  this  purpose. 

Hetuy  II.  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Jury-system ;  JoriM  of 
for  while  it  had  been  frequently  used  before  his  time  in  cases  which  ^,^^fp^ 
touched  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  in  extra-judicial  inquiriesM 
instituted  by  the  government,  its  use  in  suits  between  private  in- 
dividuals bod  only  been  occasional,  a  special  privilege  granted  to 
favoured  petwios  or  at  a  heavy  pricft^  After  1166  the  jury  was 
regularly  employed  for  the  detection  of  crime,  and  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  most  important  clan  of  dvil  cases.  But  the  Jury 
of  Henry  II.  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  Juries  with  which  we 
are  familiar  at  the  present  day.  His  jury  of  presentment,  instituted 
by  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  combined  the  functions  of  the  grand 
juiy,  the  petty  jury,  the  witnesses,  and  the  judge,  in  a  modem 
criminal  trial.  It  heard  no  evidence,  for  it  was  composed  of  men 
who  were  assumed  to  know  the  criminal  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  crime.  It  received  no  instruction  as  to  the  law ;  it  was  assumed 
to  be  familiar  with  the  definitions  of  murder,  theft,  robbery,  and 
similar  oflences.  Similarly  the  Jury  empanelled  to  hear  suits  under 
the  assizes  of  freehold  decided  of  its  own  knowledge,  without  hearing 
witnesses,  not  merely  as  to  questions  of  fact  but  also  as  to  questions 
of  law ;  the  royal  Justices  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  except  to 
enforce  the  finding  of  the  jury  and  collect  the  fees.  The  new  system 
exposed  criminab  and  litigants  to  fewer  risks  of  unjust  treatment 
than  the  ordeal  and  the  trial  by   battle.     But  as  a  method  of 
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BJfting  evidence  and  declaring  law  it  left  much  to  be  desired,  llie 
letentioD  of  the  ordeal  for  the  benefit  of  indicted  felons  shows  bov 
little  tiie  nature  of  evidence  was  understood.  The  King  and  his 
advisers  would,  no  doubt,  have  liked  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
"  (rod's  justice  " ;  but  this  salutaiy  reform  could  not  be  carried  out 
until  the  Church  had  officially  condemned  the  ordeal  through  the 
I^teran  decrees  of  1S10. 

That  the  increased  activity  of  the  judicature  should  excite 
alarm  and  jealousy  amongst  all  feudal  lords  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  baronial  revolt  of  117S  was  the  protest  of  feudalism 
against  the  new  system,  although  the  promoters  did  not  venture 
to  state  their  aims  with  the  irankness  which  Becket  and  the  clei^ 
had  shown  nine  years  before.  But  the  cause  of  feud&Usm  was 
weaker  than  that  of  the  Church.  Unlike  the  canonist,  the  feudal 
lawyn  could  not  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  those  whom  he  desired 
to  judge ;  and  privileges  which  rested  upon  the  foundation  of  Crown 
giants  to  individuals  were  more  easily  to  be  undeimioed  than  those 
which  were  the  conuQou  property  of  an  entire  profession.  We 
may  add  that  the  resistance  to  the  Constitutions  taught  the  King 
a  valuable  lesson.  He  attacked  feudal  courts  by  more  insidious 
means,  and  with  less  unbending  impartiality,  than  he  had  shown 
to  those  of  bishops  and  archdeacons.  With  the  more  powerful 
of  his  tenants-in-diief  he  condescended  to  negotiation  and  com. 
promise.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1166,  was  allowed  to  keep 
in  his  own  hands  the  execution  of  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  through 
the  palatinate ;  the  King,  it  is  true,  sent  a  justice  to  see  that  his 
measure  was  duly  carried:  but  he  took  this  step  with  profuse 
apologies,  and  gave  the  bishop  an  assurance  that  it  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  precedent.'  The  Assize  affirmed  the  right  of  sh^rifiB 
to  enter  any  liberty  or  honour  whatsoever  in  seardi  of  criminals 
indicted  by  the  juries  of  the  hundreds.  But,  in  1176,  we  find  the 
King  conceding  to  the  monks  of  St.  Albans  that  no  public  official 
shall  be  allowed  to  disturb  their  tenants  upon  any  pretext.' 
Henry  II.  confirmed  old  grants  of  jurisdiction,  and  made  others 
both  to  laymen  and  to  ecclesiastical  foundations.  While  be  was 
always  ready  to  avail  himself  of  any  |«etext  for  resuming  sudi  a 
grant  he  allowed  those  lords  of  whose  fidelity  he  was  assured  to 
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vindicate  their  rights  of  jurisdictioii  with  energy,  not  to  say  with 
▼iolence.  Thus  we  are  told  of  a  dispute  between  Ahbot  Samson 
of  St  Edmunds  and  the  mooks  of  CMtterbuiy  in  which  the  abbot 
clumed,  as  the  owner  of  a  private  hundred-oouTt,  to  try  certain 
tenants  of  the  monks  for  homicide  and,  being  denied  his  right, 
apprdiended  the  accused  posons  by  foroe  of  arms  in  their  own 
bouses.  The  King,  instaul  of  punishing  this  audacious  act  of 
seif-help,  merely  offered  to  mediate  between  Samson  and  the 
monks ;  and,  on  finding  that  his  offer  was  not  received  witit  a  good 
grace,  left  the  disputants  to  settle  the  quanel  in  their  own  way.' 
He  bad,  in  fact,  a  wholesome  respect  for  vested  interests  when  they 
were  not  used  against  himself.  The  abbot  of  St.  Edmunds  was  a 
useful  agent  in  the  administration  of  the  eastern  counties,  and 
probably  administered  justice,  in  the  ei^t  hundreds  and  a  half 
which  belonged  to  his  house,  far  better  than  any  royal  ofBcial  who 
coold  be  put  into  his  place.  For  the  sake  of  a  faincipie  it  was 
certainly  not  worth  the  King's  while  to  quarrel  with  such  a  man. 
And  Abbot  Sanuon  was  not  uniquely  favoured.  Tbe  indulgence 
shown  by  Glanvill  to  the  lords  of  private-courts  is  mudt  greats 
than  we  should  expect  from  a  servant  of  Henry  II.  Glanvill 
asserts  that  a  lawful  judgment  of  a  private  court  will  be  enforced 
by  the  King's  court  if  it  cannot  be  enforced  by  ordinary  means ; 
and  that  the  King's  justices  are  in  the  habit  of  advinng  feudal 
lords  on  knotty  points  of  law.'  We  should  have  expected  turn 
to  hold  that  feudal  courts  ought  to  be  left  unwded  and  un- 
counselled  until  their  inefficiency  and  want  of  legal  knowledge 
should  afford  a  pretext  for  their  abolition.  But  no  doubt  the 
lawy^  took  his  cue  from  the  King.  Tlie  power  of  the  Crown 
still  rested  on  a  feudal  basis.  Without  feudal  service  the  King 
would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  provide  the  armies  which  his  foreign 
policy  required.  Without  baronial  influence  to  back  him  in  the 
shires  his  new  autocracy  would  have  been  impossible.  If  the 
demands  which  he  made  upon  the  services  of  hb  tenants-in-chief 
were  heavy,  there  was  all  the  more  need  to  keep  their  class  in  good 
humour  by  concession  upon  minor  points,  and  to  refrain  from 
obviously  unwarrantable  invasions  of  their  established  rights. 

The  baronage  were  not  grossly  oppreseed.     Bat  in  many  ways 
their  duties  were  increased  and  their  privileges  limited.     Early  in 
>  Joceline  de  Brekelond,  p.  ao.        ■  Tnutatat,  viii.,  |  lo ;  ix.,  g  3. 
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Relations  the  reign  the  King  attempted  to  increase  the  military  obUgations 
^'A^  of  the  barons,  both  of  England  and  of  Normandy,  by  compeilii^ 
Baronage  them  to  produce  for  his  service  tite  number  of  kni^ts  whidi  they 
had  actually  enfeofied  upon  their  lands,  instead  of  the  number 
with  which  those  lands  had  been  debited  under  Norman  rule.'  He 
n^lected  no  occasion  for  asserting  his  right  to  guriaon  private 
castles  with  his  own  men.  He  cut  down  the  powers  of  his  earla^ 
endeavouring  to  reduce  them  in  all  save  the  title  to  the  position 
of  ordinaty  barons.  The  militia  of  the  shires,  which  he  reorganised 
and  turned  to  account  for  purposes  of  pohce  by  his  Assixe  of  Aim^ 
was  no  longer  left  under  Uie  command  of  the  eark  but  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  sherifis  and  the  Justices  in  Eyre.*  And  he  imi- 
tated the  policy  of  Henry  I.  in  promoting  new  families  to  baronial 
rank  and  endowing  them  by  marriages  with  the  richest  heiresses  of 
the  kingdom ;  it  was  the  officials  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Curia 
R^;ia  whom  he  most  delighted  to  honour  in  this  way,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  reign  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  shires  was  con- 
trolled by  barons  whom  he  bad  created ;  mai  sufficiently  important 
to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  older  families,  but  not  important  enough 
to  be  a  menace  to  the  Crown, 
fl^  Such  was  in  outline  the  policy  which  provoked  the  rifflng  of 

Riling  117S.  It  found  supporters  not  only  among  inveterate  enemies  of 
^a^  4  the  public  peac^  who  chafed  at  the  new  checks  imposed  upon  tfadr 
f""^  violence,  but  also  among  borons  of  a  more  law-abiding  dispositdon 
who  felt  that  their  old  dignity  and  influence  were  being  undennined 
by  a  subtle  and  slow-moving  policy.  Ilie  loyalty  of  the  unprivileged 
classes  enabled  the  King  not  only  to  repress  the  malcontents,  but 
also  to  pursue  his  former  policy  witii  greater  thoroughness.  Tbe 
destruction  and  the  confiscation  of  private  castles  went  on  more 
rapidly  than  ever.  Royal  castles  were  placed  und^  the  care 
of  the  Justices;  the  office  of  castellan  was  seldom  bestowed  on 
men  of  great  position  or  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  hands  for 
any  length  of  time.  Except  upon  the  marches  the  old  rule  agunrt 
private  wars  was  strictly  enforced ;  and  the  BUng  even  attempted 
for  a  while  to  prohibit  his  subjects  from  carrying  arms  in  time  of 
peace.*      Tlus   measure  [voved   to  be  impracticable.      But  ev«ai 

1  The  Nonnan  inqueit  in  R.  de  Monte,  Appendix,  p.  3ig ;  the  En|di*h  inqoen, 
S.  C,  p.  146.    Cf.  Mr- Ronnd'tcommenU  on  die  latter  document  io^.S.,  pp.  3360. 
*  Pike,  HOHU  0/ Lords,  p.  6a.     S.  C,  p.  154. 
■  Benedictn,  i.,  93,  "  N«  aliqni*  anna  gestatet  per  Angliam  dtta  Sabrinan  ". 
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without  it  the  power  of  the  barons  to  do  mischief  was  temporarily 
deHtroyed.  When  tiie  princes  rebelled  in  1188  and  looked  to 
English  feudalism  for  suf^rt,  it  only  needed  the  seizure  of  a  few 
castles  and  the  arrest  of  a  few  suspected  earis  to  prevent  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  from  being  in  Uie  slightest  degree  disturbed. 
Feudalism,  it  is  true,  was  hydra-beaded,  and  was  only  to  receive  the 
death-blow  a  full  century  after  the  death  of  Henry  II.  But  his 
methods  of  control  were  perfectly  successful  in  his  own  hands  and 
in  the  hands  of  those  ministers  who  received  their  training  in  his 
whooL  For  the  negligence,  the  incapacity,  the  weakness,  of  the 
three  kings  who  succeeded  him  and  allowed  the  old  danger  to 
revive,  it  would  be  unjust  to  blame  Henry  IT.  He  often  treated 
his  barons  with  injustice ;  but  he  taught  them  to  respect  his  will 
and,  in  doing  so,  made  England  a  state  in  which  the  poor  and  the 
defenceless  enjoyed  a  greater  measure  of  security,  and  class-distinc- 
tions assumed  a  less  noxioua  shape,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
medieval  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THK  OKUSADK  OF  EICHAED  I 

w  A^T'ITH  Richard's  coronation  a  knight-ermnt  succeeded  to  a 
'  VV  statesman.  At  heart  the  new  King  much  resembled 
those  adventurers  who  had  clustered  round  his  elder  brother,  follow- 
ing their  landless  lord  for  the  sheer  love  of  a  predatory  and  nomad 
life,  and  repairing  tattered  fortunes  by  the  spoils  and  the  ransoms 
of  those  whom  they  unhorsed  in  tournaments.  Richard's  open 
hand  and  reckless  daring,  his  indifference  to  prudential  considera- 
tions and  the  duties  of  common  life,  his  contempt  for  the  ordinary 
rules  of  morab  and  his  fidelity  to  the  fantastic  code  of  chivaliy, 
stamped  him  as  the  type  of  a  class  of  which  England  hitherto  had 
seen  little,  but  with  which  the  Continent  had  been  only  too 
familiar  for  a  century  and  more.  Rufus  had  prefigured  Richard ; 
but  in  the  Lion- Heart  there  was  an  emotional  susceptibility  to  hig^ 
ideals  which  made  him  a  greater  man  than  Rufus,  though  it  made 
him  at  least  as  bad  a  ruler.  There  would  be  much  to  say  in 
Richard's  favour,  even  as  a  king,  if  be  had  succeeded  in  imparting 
to  his  island  subjects  a  spark  of  the  fiery  ardour  which  drove  him 
to  a  hopeless  stm^Ie  in  the  E^t.  For  the  self-centred,  plodding, 
material  Englishman  it  would  have  been  a  moral  education  to 
realise  the  inner  meaning  of  the  aspiration  which  had  consumed  bo 
many  noble  minds  from  the  time  of  (xodfrey  de  Bouillon.  In  the 
wretchedness  of  Stephen's  reign  a  certain  number  had  risen  to  the 
height  of  renouncii^  self  for  the  common  good  of  Christendom. 
But  returning  prosperity  had  brought  with  it  a  more  complacent 
and  more  selfish  temper ;  and  lofty  purposes  had  withered  in  the 
atmosphere  of  order  and  security.  To  recall  the  better  impulses  of 
tbe  forgotten  past  would  have  been,  on  Richard's  part,  a  benefit  of  a 
nobler  kind  than  the  adroitest  continuation  of  his  father's  adminis- 
trative labours.    The  heaviest  chai^  agdnst  him  is  that  he  made 
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no  §erioua  effort  to  win  the  sympathy  or  the  co-operation  of  bis 
subjects  in  the  Crusade  which  filled  his  thoughts  and  dreeniB.  He 
treated  England  as  a  mine  from  which  to  draw  the  resources 
necessary  for  the  realisation  of  a  private  scheme ;  and,  to  further  the 
fulfilment  of  his  own  tow,  was  not  ashamed  of  encouraging  otbers 
to  purchase  ahsolution  bom  tows  of  the  same  nature.  Some  Eng- 
listumen  accompanied  him  upon  his  quest ;  and  those  who  stayed 
behind  felt  a  certain  pride  in  the  greatiieBs  of  the  part  which  their 
mler  played  in  the  Crusade.  But  on  the  nation  as  a  whole  the 
Crusade  produced  a  slight  impression,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
domestic  disturbances  and  heavy  taxes  of  the  reign  were  set  down 
to  this  cause. 

In  1189  France  was  ringing  with  the  summons  to  the  rescue  of  The  Thiid 
the  Sepulchre,  and  the  troubadour  added  his  exhortations  to  those  ^** 
of  Holy  Church.  "  The  baron,"  sang  Pons  de  Capdueil,  "  who  will 
not  wear  the  Cross  shall  tnrer  count  among  the  brave ;  now  is  the 
time  when  war  and  chivalry,  the  pursuits  that  are  most  pleasant  in 
this  world,  can  make  us  free  of  the  happier  world  to  come.  What 
more  can  kings  desire  than  the  right  to  save  themselves  from  Hell- 
flames  by  puissant  deeds  of  armsP  King  of  France,  King  of 
England,  make  your  peace  with  one  another,  and  he  who  first 
consents  to  this  shall  have  the  higher  honour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Eternal." '  In  Richard  at  least  the  appeal  touched  a  responsive 
chord,  and  Philip  for  very  shame  could  not  lag  behind  his  ally. 
Before  Richard  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  king  in  England  the 
two  had  met  in  conference,  and  pledged  titemselves  to  start  for  Pales- 
tine in  the  ensuing  firing.  That  no  discord  might  remain  to  impede 
the  enterprise  the  King  of  England  undertook  to  many  at  the  first 
opportunity  the  ill-fated  Alais,  whom  he  had  so  often  rejected. 

Richard  came  to  England  in  the  month  of  August,  and  was  The  Pre- 
received  with  the  rejoicings  which  his  earliest  acts  went  far  toP^?!!?"*, 
justify.     The  hot-bead  friends  of  his  rebellious  youth  found  thatnSg 
they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  him.     Traitora,  he  coldly  in- 
formed them,  must  not  look  for  the  rewards  of  honest  men.    The 
friends  of  his  &ther  on  the  contraiy  were  pardoned  and  promoted ; 

'  From  two  songa  hy  Pons  de  Capdueil  in  Raynouard,  iv.,  pp.  87,  90,  Of 
•iinilu  excitement  in  EJigland  there  i«  no  evidence.  But  for  Wales  see  the 
account,  given  by  Gicaldui,  of  the  toar  which  he  and  Aichbithop  Baldwin  made,  in 
iiSS,foc  the  pmpoM  of  preaching  the  Cruiade  [IHiurariitui  Cambretut,  Optra,  vi., 
pp.  153  tl.). 
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his  generosity  extended  even  to  William  Marshal  by  whom  he  had 
been  unhorsed  in  the  last  pursuit  of  the  old  King.  A  more  general 
act  of  amnesty,  published  before  his  arrival,  had  aheadjr  liberated 
those  who  were  in  prison  on  account  of  breathes  of  the  forest-law 
and  offences  against  the  royal  peace.  Thou^  he  issued  no  charter 
Richard's  coronation  was  hailed  as  the  opening  of  a  brighter  age. 
The  first  Great  Council  which  he  held  furnished  a  corrective  to 
these  anttcipations,  by  proving  that  the  new  knight-errantry  was 
compatible  with  extortion  and  venality.  Of  the  old  officials  of  the 
court  and  household  some  were  forced  to  pay  for  leave  to  resign, 
and  others  for  leave  to  continue  in  their  stations.  Sheriffdoms, 
and  crown  demesnes,  offices,  honours  of  every  kind,  wac  publicly 
exposed  for  sale ;  and  the  King  made  a  merit  of  appointing  as  his 
Chancellor  a  man  who,  though  a  high  bidder,  was  not  the  highest 
in  the  maricet.  This  favoured  individual,  of  whom  in  the  future 
much  more  was  to  be  heard,  was  William  of  Longchamp,  a  Norman 
of  low  birth,  whose  ancestors  were  commonly  alleged  to  have  beat 
runaway  aeth  of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais.^  Richard,  when  only 
Duke  of  Aquitaine,  had  found  Longchamp  a  useful  Chancellor ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  upstart  clerk  was  olicody 
regarded  by  his  master  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  Regent.  There 
were  however  difficulties  in  the  way  of  prefmring  such  a  man 
to  those  more  nobly  bom  and  higher  j^aced;  for  the  present 
Longchamp  was  left  to  make  what  he  could  of  his  powers  a» 
Chancellor.  Tlw  Regency  with  the  title  of  "  Chief  Justidar  "  was 
given  or  sold  to  the  king's  cousui  Hugh  Puiset,  bishop  of  Durham, 
and  to  William  Mandeville  Earl  of  Essex,  the  most  trusted  coun- 
sellor of  Henry's  later  years.  Hie  insatiable  ambition  of  Puiset 
was  further  gratified  with  the  earldom  and  sheriffdom  of  North- 
umberland which,  when  added  to  his  episcopal  palatinate,  left  him 
virtually  absolute  in  the  country  north  of  the  Tees.*  Such  a 
bargain  recalled  the  worst  dajrs  of  Stephen  and  Matilda.  But  it 
attracted  less  attention  than  that  which  Richard  struck  with  his 
father's  vassal,  William  the  Lion.  For  15,000  marks  the  King 
restored  the  castles  of  Roxbui^h  and  Berwick,  renounced  the  bene- 

'  See  the  letter  of  Hugh  of  Nonant,  Hoveden,  iii.,  143. 

*  The  chaiactet  of  Puitet  U  given  by  W.  Newborgb,  v.,  §  10 :  "  Homo  in  ttrrtmt 
disforundU  frvdtnliuiima,  tl  sum  mulUi  Ulttrii  tio^umtitsimut ;  fittmiiarum 
uHtntiitimut ;  tamwiqitt  teitntttamHt  «xf lumuJdniM,"  etc.  On  hii  descent  see 
Stubbi,  Hoveden,  III.,  xxxiii. 
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fit  of  ftU  the  special  conditionB  whidi  his  father  had  imposed  od 
William  b;  the  Treaty  of  FaUtse,  abandoned  iht  claim  to  the 
direct  all^iance  of  the  Scottidi  barons,  and  declared  himsdf 
contest  with  that  degree  of  submission  from  William  which  bad 
been  rendered  hy  Malcolm  and  esirlier  kings  of  Scotland.  The 
wording  of  t^  treaty  left  it  an  open  question  whether  the  homage 
claimed  was  due  merely  for  the  English  estata  of  the  Scottirii 
Oown,  or  for  the  realm  of  Scotland.  The  best  informed  of  the 
English  chroniclers  read  the  transaction  as  involving  the  restoration 
of  Scotland's  independence,  and  criticise  it  on  that  assumption.' 
WhatevM'  may  have  been  lite  English  King's  intuition,  of  all  the 
arrangements  which  he  made  in  view  of  the  Crusade  this  must  be 
considoed  the  most  Justifiable  on  the  grounds  of  policy.  He 
sacrificed  unprofitable  ri^ts  to  secure  a  valuaUe  Mendship ;  and 
he  reaped  his  reward  in  the  immunity  from  Scottish  invasion  which 
the  English  raarchee  enjoyed  while  he  was  absent  on  his  ent»prise. 

Far  less  satbfactory  were  the  precautions  which  he  took  against  Bribea  to 
other  possible  disturbers  of  the  peace.  From  his  brother  Johng'^Jg^ 
and  his  half-brother  Geofftey  he  exacted  on  oath  that  they  would 
not  enter  Enj^and  in  his  absence.  Sudi  promises  were  broken  as 
easily  as  made;  and  the  influence  of  the  Queen-mother  Eleanor 
procured  for  John  aa  absolution  ftt>m  his  vow  before  many  months 
had  passed.  Richard  placed  mme  relionoe,  hot  with  bo  better 
reason,  on  the  ties  of  gratitude.  He  allowed  Jdm's  lordship  ova 
Ireland  to  become  a  reality,  which  it  had  not  been  since  1185.  He 
gave  his  brother  the  band  of  Isabdle,^  the  heiress  to  the  Glouoerter 
earldom ;  the  castles  and  honoars  of  Marlboron^  Eye,  the  Peak 
and  Ludgerahall ;  the  honours  c^  Lancaster,  Wallingfonl,  and 
Tickhill;  the  shires  of  Derby,  Devon,  Cornwall,  Somerset,  and 
Dorset ;  and  other  grants  of  smaller  value.  The  shires  which 
John  received  were  entirely  under  his  control ;  he  todt  their  profits 
and  rendered  no  account  of  them  at  the  Exchequer ;  their  dierifis 
were  his  servants;  tiieir  judicial  business  was  transacted  by  his 
jnsticiars ;  and  all  the  writs  which  ran  within  their  boundaries  were 

'  Text  of  the  treaty  !n  Fotdtra,  i.,  50.  Commeiits  in  Benedictus,  ii.,  98,  loa. 
Hoveden,  Hi.,  35.  That  Ricbud  did  not  lepud  the  treaty  as  dettroying  tbe  Eng- 
lish overlordahip  it  dear  from  his  agreement  of  1194  with  William  (Horeden,  iv.. 
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iaraed  from  his  chancery  and  in  his  name.'  Geofirey's  price  was 
comporativeljr  modetate,  for  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  possiUe 
claimant  to  the  throne.  But  the  King  procured  his  election  to 
the  see  of  Yorii,  and  so  rwsed  him  from  the  obscurity  of  minor 
orders  to  the  second  position  in  the  English  Church. 

How  ill  these  arrangements  vrere  calculated  to  secure  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  appeared  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Richard 
had  pushed  on  ihe  equipment  of  his  expedition  with  furious  haste, 
spending  even  faster  than  he  sold.  In  December  he  was  able  to 
leave  England,  and  the  date  of  departure  for  the  Holy  iMid  was 
fixed  for  April  1.  Before  this  date  arrived  riot  and  discord  had 
already  broken  out  in  Inland. 
The  The  trouble  which  touched  the  King  moat  nearly  arose  from 

^^!^'  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  representatives  whom  he  had  left 
behind.  One  of  the  co-r^ents,  William  Mandeville,  had  not  long 
survived  his  elevation.  His  death,  in  October,  1189,  left  Hug^ 
Puiset  the  sole  head  of  tfie  administration ;  and  the  imperious 
prince-prelate  looked  to  rule  England  as  completely  after  his  own 
liking  as  he  had  long  ruled  the  liberty  of  Durham.  But  in  the 
Chancellor  he  found  his  match ;  on  attempting  to  interfere  in 
tbe  business  of  the  Exchequer  he  experienced  a  public  rebu^ 
whidi  was  aggravated  by  an  intimation  that  he  must  consider  the 
sheriffdom  of  Northumberland  as  forfeit  to  the  Crown.  In  a  fury 
the  bishop  appealed  to  Richard ;  but  Longchamp,  who  had  prob- 
ably acted  on  a  hint  from  his  Blaster,  forestalled  the  s^jpeal  by  a 
pwsonal  visit  to  the  King  in  Normandy.  With  the  approval  of  a 
Great  Council,  Longdiamp  was  instantly  appointed  as  tiie  bishop's 
colleague  in  the  R^ency;  and  the  Humber  was  fixed  as  tiie 
dividing  line  between  their  jurisdictions.'  Even  this  elevation 
failed  to  satisfy  the  Chancellor.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  took 
advantage  of  a  dispute  with  his  colleague  as  to  their  respective 
spheres,  entrapped  him  in  a  royal  castie,  and  kept  him  in  confine- 
ment until  the  Inshop  was  glad  to  purchase  a  release  by  resigning 
his  justiciar^ip,  his  earldom,  and  his  castles.     Again  the  King 


136).    Tbe  pal&tine  powers  oUowcd  to  John  sppeai  in  two  of  hJa  write  ipve 
OloiunUr  Carlul^,  I,  173 ;  ii.,  35.    The  £nt  tefiat  to  him  as  iunmg 
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endorsed  the  action  of  the  Chancellor ;  a  patait  issued  on  June  6th, 
at  Bayonne  (so  late  had  accidents  delayed  the  King's  departuie) 
nominated  Longchatnp  as  the  King's  chief  repreaentatiTe  in  England. 
The  Pope  had  already  been  induced  to  grant  Longthamp,  now 
Bishop  of  Ely,  a  Ic^tine  commission;  and  the  upshot  of  his 
turbulent  behaviour  was  to  leave  him  supreme  both  in  spiritual  and 
in  secular  affiura'  No  doubt  his  rise  corresponded  to  Ridiard's 
secret  wishes ;  but  the  manner  of  it  suppUed  the  pretext  for  a  long 
train  of  disorders  and  disputes,  which  be^in  as  soon  as  Richard  sailed. 

The  other  disturbances  of  these  months  are  of  a  character  more  The 
striking  though  comparatively  barren  in  results.  A  Crusade  usually  of^!?"*' 
gave  the  signal  for  riots  directed  against  the  Jews,  and  this  Crusade  Jcwt  ^ 
formed  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  storm  had  in  fact 
been  gathering  for  some  years  past  and  not  in  England  only. 
Philip  expelled  the  Jews  from  his  dominions  in  1182  and  we  are 
told  of  a  pious  knight  of  Lincolnshire  who  crossed  the  Oiannel 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  ^lorting  Henry  11.  to  imitate  so 
edifying  an  example.*  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  accurately  mirrored 
in  the  tract  "  Against  the  Perfidy  of  the  Jews,"  which  was  com- 
posed a  few  years  later  (1194-8)  by  Peter  of  Blois,  one  of  the 
more  literary  and  more  graceless  of  tiie  late  king's  flatterers.  Un- 
like earlier  conttOTendalists  Peter  expresses  the  conviction  that 
the  Jews  are  past  reclaiming  from  their  errors.  He  writes  to 
warn  the  orthodox  against  pernicious  doctrine ;  hb  arguments  are 
tinctured  with  vituperation  of  the  bitterest  kind.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  races  was  increasing  year  by  year;  and  the  more 
desperate  sort  of  debtors  began  to  see  a  chance  of  obtaining  their 
release  by  the  extirpation  of  the  defenceless  and  unbelieving  usurers. 
At  Richard's  coronation-feast  some  leading  Jews,  who  had  come  London, 
with  gifts  from  their  community,  were  rudely  ejected  by  a  door- 
keeper.  The  rumour  spread  that  the  King  had  ordered  a  general 
massacre  of  Jews,  and  an  eager  mob,  Kicouraged  by  certain  of  the 
courtiers,  wmt  to  work  with  a  good  will,  llie  unfortunate  Jewish 
deputation  were  beaten  and  left  for  dead  outdde  the  hall.*     There 

'  Richard's  injunction  it  given  by  Diceto,  ii.,  83,  where  the  legatine 
ie  also  mentioned. 

■  Oiraldus,  Dt  /luftf kImnm  Prindttim,  p.  40  (R.  S.). 

»W,  Newbiirgh,i.,p.»94(R.  S.);"  --''"-  "    ■*- 
.  ig,  are  the  main  aathoritiee.    Thei 
0*iek.  4tr  yudtn  ia  England,  p.  37. 
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was  a  rush  to  the  Jewry,  where  finding  that  all  doors  were  barred 
and  bolted  the  rioters  began  to  fire  the  houses.  Some  of  the 
inhalntants  perished  in  the  flames  and  others  by  the  sword  as  they 
attempted  to  escape.  Ranulf  Glanvill  the  Justiciar  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  reason  with  the  mob;  but  the  authorities 
shrank  from  using  force  upon  the  coronation  day,  and  the  massacre 
continued  while  the  supply  of  victims  and  the  fiiij  of  the 
LondonerB  held  out    The  number  of  those  implicated  was  so  large 


that  Ridianl  did  not  venture  to  inflict  the  punishment  which  they 
deserved.  He  contented  himself  with  a  proclamation  announcing 
that  the  Jews  were  in  his  special  peace,  and  tiiere  the  matter  rested 
until  aSber  his  departure. 

But  this  misplaced  indulgence  produced  tite  natural  effect.  With 
lite  New  Year  the  provinces  began  to  emulate  the  crimes  of  London. 
One  of  the  great  fairs  at  Lynn,  in  January  or  Felwuary,  ended 
with  a  genentl  attack  upon  tiie  Jews  and  the  destruction  of  their 
ghetto.    At  Norwich,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  at  Lincob,  s 
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outbreaks,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  occurred.  But  the  best 
concerted  and  the  bloodiest  of  all  was  that  to  whidi  the  Jews  of  York,  1190 
York  succumbed.  The  plot  was  Ifud  I^  some  crusaders*  and 
several  knights  of  noble  houses  who  had  fiiUen  into  the  clutches  of 
these,  the  princeliest  usurers  in  northern  England.  A  premature 
attempt,  though  favoured  bj  a  fire  in  York  which  distracted  the 
attention  of  the  citizens,  ended  witfc  the  ]dundering  pf  one  house, 
and  the  massacre  of  odp  family,  that  of  the  great  Benedict  *  who 
had  perished  in  the  London  riot.  The  remainder  of  the  Jews 
beoefited  by  the  warning  and  took  refuge  in  the  caatle.  But  their 
panic  oiade  them  suspicious  of  the  castellan  who  had  befriended 
them.  The;  locked  him  out  of  the  tower  in  which  they  had  been 
lodged ;  he  appealed  to  the  sheriff  for  assistance ;  the  fyrd  was 
called  to  arms,  and  the  conspirators  found  tfaemselves,  to  their 
gratification,  acting  under  the  mantle  of  the  law.  Their  leader, 
a  knight  named  Bicbard  Malebysse,  took  the  direction  of  the  siege 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  officials ;  and  bis  commands  were  reinforced 
by  the  preaching  of  a  hermit,  who  caUed  upon  the  militia  to  ex- 
terminate the  enemies  of  Chiist.  The  attack  was  pressed  day  after 
day ;  machines  were  brought  up  to  efiect  a  breach ;  and  the  Jews 
at  length  realised  the  hopelessness  of  their  position.  On  the  last 
night  (March  16)  they  met  in  council ;  the  famous  poet,  Babbi 
Yom-Tob,  arose  and  gave  them  desperate  advice.  "  We  have  the 
choice,'*  he  said,  "between  apostasy  and  death.  To  desert  our 
faith  is  worse  than  any  form  of  death.  Let  us  then  choose  the 
death  which  is  most  honourable^  Shall  we  fall  alive  into  the  hands 
of  our  foes,  to  perish  amid  scofis  and  jeers  P  Let  us  rather  do  as 
our  fathers  in  the  days  of  old  ;  let  us  with  our  own  hands  yield  up 
our  lives  to  the  Creator."  Life  was  still  sweet  to  some  who  heard 
the  Rabbi's  speech ;  but  ninety  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  men  who 
were  in  the  tower  said  that  be  spoke  well.  They  made  a  pyre  of 
all  the  wealth  that  they  bad  hoped  to  save ;  when  it  was  kindled 
each  man  cut  the  throats  of  bis  wife  and  children  ;  and  finally  the 
men  slew  one  another.  Soon  the  flames  of  the  pyre  laid  hold  upon 
the  tower ;  the  wretched  survivors  appeared  on  the  battlements 
crying  to  the  besi^ers  for  men^,  telling  the  tale  of  their  brethren's 
Fate,  and  throwing  down  corpses  to  attest  the  trutit  of  what  they 

.  78;  W. 
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said.  The  Christian  mob  was  stirred  to  pity  for  a  moment  aDd 
promised  them  their  lives.  But  when  the  gates  were  opened  the 
fiercer  counsels  of  the  conspirators  prevailed,  and  not  a  human 
being  of  the  garrison  came  out  alive.  After  completing  the  pious 
work  of  butchery  the  victors  went  to  the  Minster  where  the  Jews 
had  stored  their  bonds  and  ledgers.  The  evidences  of  debt  were 
ooffidgned  to  the  flames ;  the  crusaders  then  started  on  their  pil- 
grimage, and  the  rest  of  the  gang  dispersed  to  their  several  abodes.^ 
They  were  never  adequately  punished.  Hugh  Puiset  protected 
them  as  long  as  it  lay  in  hia  power  to  do  so ;  Longchamp,  who 
showed  a  truer  appreciation  of  his  duties  as  Justidar,  found  that 
it  would  be  difficult  or  dangerous  to  go  beyond  pecuniary  penalties. 
He  sequestered  the  lands  of  Richard  Malebysse ;  but  Richard  after- 
wards redeemed  them  at  an  easy  rate  and  won  his  way  into  the 
royal  favour ;  his  punishment  was  indirect  and  appropriate  to  his 
State  of  crime ;  he  ended  his  career  more  deeply  indebted  to  the  Jews  than 
^^^  ever.  The  chief  blame  was  allowed,  by  common  consent  of  all  coo- 
the  Jews  cemed,  to  rest  on  those  who  had  left  the  country  to  foUow  the 
Crusade.  The  storm  of  fanaticism  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
risen.  Ri^t-tbinking  men  remembered,  though  too  late  to  help 
the  Jews,  that  the  great  doctors  of  the  faith  px)hibited  sudi  per- 
secutions ;  and  frankly  condemned  the  late  excesses  as  un-Christian.* 
But,  even  after  the  conscience  of  society  had  made  this  tardy  pro- 
test, there  were  some  ecclesiastics  who  ventured  to  Justify  their 
co-reli^onists.  Richard  of  Devizes  says  of  the  London  massacre 
that  the  citizens  had  sacrificed  the  Jews  to  their  father  the  Devil, 
and  regrets  that  Winchester,  bis  own  abode,  "had  spared  h^ 
vermin  ".  Ralph  of  Coggeshall  asserts  that  the  Jews  had  brought 
their  fate  upon  themselves  by  insults  to  the  Christian  faith  and  by 
reducing  many  noble  men  to  poverty.*  To  acquit  of  all  blame  for 
the  murders  a  Church  whose  ministers  could  use  such  language  with 

'  The  niOBt  vivid  narrative  is  that  of  W.  Newbucgh,  i.,  pp.  jia-aa  (R.  S.).  Jacobs, 
yti"  of  Angtvin  England,  p.  131,  quotes  an  interesting;  notice  by  Ephraim  of  Bonn. 
On  Rabbi  Yom-Tob,  the  nambo'  of  victims,  the  punianment  of  the  rioters,  etc.,  see 
the  appendix  to  Jacoba'  collection,  p.  3S5.  The  date  of  tbe  naMacie  fixed  by 
Goldschmidt,  p.  49. 

*So  Diceio,  ii.,  76:  "Necem  Jadaeonim  tam  faneatam,  tam  exilialeni,  viria 
prudenttbuB  placutsse  credendum  non  est,  cum  Daviticum  illud  auribus  nostria 
fiequentet  occunat  Ntoccidasm".  St.  Bernard  bad  wiitten  against  those  who 
persecuted  the  Jews  (Bouquet,  xv.,  p.  606). 

■  Richard  of  Devizes,  p.  383  (R.  S.).    Coggeshall,  p.  stS. 
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impunity  is  out  of  the  question.     There  was  a  dark  dde  to  medieval 
Christianity  which  it  would  be  disingenuous  to  ignore. 

Meanwhile  the  protracted  preparations  of  the  Kings  of  Fiance  Richud'a 
and  England  had  been  completed.     By  mutual  consent  they  had?'*"'      j  , 
altered  the  day  of  their  departure  to  June  S4.      On  that  day        '        ^ 
Ridiaid  at  last  received  at  Tours  the  pilgrim's  scrip  and  st^ 
from  the  archbiBhop  of  the  <uty.     On  July  3  he  met  his  ally  at 
V^lay.     Hiey  cemoited  their  friendship  by  arranging  to  divide 
equally  between  them  whatever  spoils  might  be  acquired  by  dtiter 
in  the  course  of  the  Crusade,    f^m  V^zelay  they  marched  by  easy 
stages  southward,  and  parted  at  Lyons  to  seek  their  respective 
ports  of  embarkation,  Philip  going  to  Genoa  and  Richard  to 
Marseilles. 

The  force  which  Richard  had  collected  can  only  be  estimated  Strength 
from  the  numbers  of  his  fleet  as  given  in  the  accounts  of  the^J^j^j^ 
Exchequer  and  the  chroniclers.*  He  had  taken  into  his  service 
all  the  vessels  which  the  Cinque  Ports  could  produce,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-three.  Six  more  had  been  obtained  from  Shote- 
ham  and  Southampton,  and  four  by  gift  or  hire  from  private 
persons;  the  Bong  commissioned  for  his  own  use  a  vessel  called 
the  fmerca  which  was  much  larger  than  the  rest  and  carried 
a  crew  of  sixfy-one  men.  In  addition  to  this  squadron  he  had 
requisitioned  all  the  largest  vessels  which  were  to  be  found  in  the 
ports  of  Normandy  and  Poitou,  and  tfae  total  number  of  his  ships 
is  given  in  round  figures  at  one  hundred.  We  are  told  that  on  an 
average  each  would  carry,  besides  the  sailors,  forty  men  at  arms 
with  their  horses  and  forty  foot-soldiers.  Admitting  the  accuracy 
of  this  calculation  we  conclude  that  the  King  had  provided  for  the 
transport  of  about  8,000  troo[M.  Among  this  number  were  included 
some  great  ecclesiastics  and  oflicials ;  the  Archbishop  Baldwin,  the 
ex-Josticiar  Ranulf  Glanvill  who  had  resigned  with  the  express 
object  of  going  on  Crusade ;  Hub^  Walter  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Norwidi.  But  the  more  important  of  the  batons 
stayed  at  home ;  the  Crusade,  outside  court  circles,  made  little  or 
no  appeal  to  the  natural  leaders  of  the  laity. 

>  See  the  exttacu  from  the  Pipe  Roll,  a  Rich.  I.,  in  Archer,  Crtuadt  ofRkkard  I., 
p.  II ;  Hovedcn,  iii.,  8;  Richard  of  Deviies,  )  20.  The  owneii  of  the  ahips  re- 
ceived a.  payment  amounting  to  two-thirdi  of  the  value  of  each  ship.  The  crewt 
were  paid  oy  the  King  and  received  a  year'i  wage*  in  advance. 
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Richard  at       The  bediming  of  the  enterprise  was  not  of  a  character  to 
Meuiiia,    stimulate  enthusiasm.     The  Kings  coasted  by  eas;  stages  alon^ 
iigo-'        the  Italian  sea-board,  and  only  reached  Messina  in  September. 
^^'  "^^  Ridiard's  dilatory  progress  excited  so  much  impatience  among  his 
followers  that  a  contingent  led  by  the  Primate  and  Ranulf  Glan- 
tIU  left  him  at  Naples,  and  pushed  forward  in  the  hopes  of  reaching 
Acre  before  the  close  of  the  year.*     The  King  had  some  excuse  in 
the  fact  that  his  fleet  had  not  yet  joined  him ;  be  was  aaiUng  tn 
hired  vesBela  and  lingering  that  his  own  might  overtake  him.     At 
Messiiia,  however,  he  found  the  fleet  awaiting  him.     Private  inter- 
ests formed  his  only  plea  for  wasting  the  remainder  of  the  sailing 
season.      Retween  England  and  the  King  of  Scily  there  was  a 
quarrel  of  some  importance  to  be  settled ;  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so  was  one  which  Richard  felt  no  inclination  to  let  slip. 
QnamlB  William  II.  of  Sicily,  the  husband  of  Richard's  uster  Joanna, 

^^  ^j?'  had  lately  died,  bequeathing  to  King  Henry  an  enormous  legacy. 
PhiUp  But  Tancred  of  Lecce,  a  grandson  of  Roger  I.,  who  had  seized  the 
throne  to  the  exclusion  of  his  aunt,  the  Empress  Constance  and 
ber  husband,  Heniy  VI.,  suspected  England  of  fiavouring  his  rivals. 
He  declined  to  pay  the  legacy  or  the  dower  of  Joanna ;  and  be 
kept  the  widowed  queen  in  close  confinement  at  Palenna^  Her 
release,  demanded  by  Richard  <m  bis  landing,  was  at  once  con- 
ceded ;  and  Tancred  sent  with  her  to  Messina  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  This,  however,  was  far  &om  satisfying  Richard,  who 
imperiously  summoned  Tancred  to  disgorge  both  the  dower  and 
the  legacy.  Fending  the  reply  of  Tancred  the  English  King 
went  over  to  Calabria,  seized  the  castle  of  La  Bagnara  which 
belonged  to  Tancred,  and  gave  it  to  Joanna  as  a  dower-house. 
The  citizens  of  Measina  took  their  sovereign's  side.  They  set 
upon  Engbsh  soldiers  in  the  streets  and  markets,  and  jeered  at 
the  King's  remonstrances;  when,  from  his  camp  in  the  suburbs, 
he  advanced  in  full  force  to  chastise  their  insolence  he  found  the 
gates  closed,  the  walls  manned,  and  tiie  harbour  patrolled  by 
the  fleet  of  the  French  King  whose  friendship  with  Richard  had 
for  some  time  past  been  strained  to  breaking  point.  But  the 
defenders  had  underestimated  their  adversary's  daring.  Under  a 
rain  of  missiles  Richard  and  his  men  forced  their  way  through  a 
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poat^it  gate ;  "  they  took  Meeeina  more  quickly  than  a  piie§t  can 
Bay  his  matiiiB  ".  The  English  sacked  the  city,  although  the  King 
in  his  ciemKicy  allowed  the  dtizena  their  lives.'  He  aunounoed 
that  he  would  keep  Messina  as  a  pledge  for  the  fullilinent  of 
Tancred's  obligations ;  and  b^an  to  build  a  wooden  fortress,  which 
be  called  Mate-griflbn,  on  a  height  commanding  the  city.  This 
ccHidact  furnished  the  King  of  France  with  the  excuse  for  an  open 
rupture.  Philip's  suspicion  that  Richard  intended  to  repudiate 
the  marriage  contract  with  Abus  had  now  darkened  into  certitude. 
Another  bride,  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  had  been  found  for  the 
King  of  England  and  was  even  now  on  her  way  to  join  him.  Dis- 
guising the  real  cause  of  quarrel  Philip  complained  of  not  receiving 
an  equal  Aaxe  in  the  captured  city.  The  two  Kings  ceased  to  meet 
in  public ;  for  days  their  couns^km  rode  distractedly  backwards 
and  forwards  from  the  k^dgings  of  the  one  to  the  castle  of  the 
other,  vainly  endeavouring  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 

Gobi  in  the  end  healed  all  these  paralysing  disputes.  Tancred  LMet 
paid  the  King  of  England  20,000  ounces  of  pure  gold;  Tancred's |)'||7^ ^ 
daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  young  Arthur  of  Brittany,  Richard's 
nephew  and  now  acknowledged  as  his  heir,  with  a  pwtion  of 
£0,000  ounces  more.*  On  these  terms  Richard  surr^ideied  so 
much  of  the  spoils  of  Messina  as  could  be  extracted  frran  his 
soldieFB,  and  renounced  all  claims  upon  the  dty.  He  recovered 
the  goodwill  of  Philip  by  sharing  with  hira  the  gold  of  Tancred, 
according  to  the  agreement  made  at  V^lay ;  *  and,  some  months 
later  promised  his  ally  a  further  sum  of  10,000  marks  to  be 
freed  from  the  pre-contract  with  Alais.  *  Affiurs  thus  smoothed, 
the  winter  season  slipped  [deasantly  away.  On  Christmas  Day 
Richard  gave  a  banquet  to  Philip  and  the  French  barons  at  Mate- 
griilbn.  "  I  was  there,"  says  Richard's  minstrel,  Ambroise,  '*{um1  I 
did  not  see  one  dirty  najJon  nor  one  wooden  cup  or  porringer,  but 
rich  {date  with  carving  and  figures,  and  adorned  with  precious 
stones ;  there  was  nothing  cheap  or  common,  and  the  feast  was  so 

'AmbroiK,  IL  630-830  (ed.  Oaston  Puis).  From  tbi*  wiiler  the  aathor  of  the 
Itintrarium  merely  trandatcs  with  >  few  additiont. 

'  Benedictns,  ij.,  ija.  Ambroiite,  11. 951 IL  In  the  ticaly  as  given  in  Benedictua, 
Richard  calU  Artbor  "caiissimum  nepoiem  noBtrum  ei  hatnden". 

'Amtnoise,  1.  1051.  Rigoid,  p.  31  (Bouquet).  Itintrarium,  p.  169,  enlaieeH  on 
Richard'i  generouty.  Rigoid  maintaini  that  Philip  received  lew  than  hia  lawful 
■hare.    Hoveden,  iiL,  jB,  give*  the  tenna  of  aettleroent. 
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Dobly  served  that  every  one  was  Batisfied." '  At  another  time  the 
King  of  England  paid  a  visit  to  a  Calabrian  seer,  Joachim  the 
abbot  of  Corazzo,  who  had  lately  startled  the  world  by  a  prophecy 
that  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  great  persecations  foretold  in  the 
Apocalypee  would  commence  in  the  year  1199,  and  would  be  shortly 
followed  by  the  overthrow  of  Antichrist  and  the  miUennium.  The 
abbot  foretold  to  Richard  the  death  of  Saladin,  and  a  destruction 
of  the  unbelieven  such  as  there  had  not  been  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  "Tliou  art  the  appointed  instrument"  he  told  the 
King.« 
in  Such  exhortations  were  much  needed  in  the  crusading  host,  not 
least  of  all  by  Richard.  The  King  of  France  set  aaH  for  the  Holy 
Land  on  March  30, 1191.  Richard,  however,  delayed  some  days 
to  awtut  the  coming  of  the  princess  Berengaria,  who  was  to  sail  with 
him  in  Queen  Joanna's  company ;  and  his  voyage  was  interrupted 
in  mid-course  that  he  might  achieve  a  conquest  which  served  tittle 
purpose  beyond  that  of  satisfying  wounded  honour.  A  tempest 
drove  some  of  his  ships  ashore  upon  the  coast  of  Cyprus.  The 
ruler  of  the  island,  a  certain  Isaac  of  the  bouse  of  Uie  Comneni, 
who  had  cast  off  his  all^iance  to  the  rulers  of  Constantinople  and 
had  arrogated  the  Imp^ial  title,  plundered  the  wrecks,  enslaved 
their  crews,  and  aggravated  these  offences  by  refusing  the  shelter 
of  the  port  of  Limasol  to  the  ship  which  carried  Berengaria  and 
Joanna.  On  being  informed  of  these  occurrences  the  King  landed 
a  considerable  force  at  Limasol,  hunted  the  usurper  from  one 
stronghold  to  another  and  at  length,  having  obtained  possesion 
of  his  dau^ter,  compelled  him  to  save  h^  life  by  a  surrender. 
The  Emperor  stipulated  that  he  diould  not  be  put  in  irons ;  the 
foomise  was  observed  by  loading  him  with  chains  of  silver.  Thus 
was  Cyprus  conquered;  Richard  placed  the  island  in  the  charge 
of  two  EngUsh  governors,  confirming  the  inhabitants  by  a  royal 
charter  in  the  liberties  of  which  they  bod  been  deprived  by 
Isaac.*  The  Emperor's  fate  calls  for  no  compassion.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  worst  among  the  petty  tyrants  who  established 
themselves  upon  tiie  roins  of  the  liastem  Empire :   observing  an 

>  Ambroise,  U.  1053  S. 
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Oriental  state,  demanding  divine  honours  Jrom  his  subjects,  treating 
bis  nobles  as  menialB,  and  reducing  all  classes  to  a  conunon  level  of 
povertj  by  his  exactions.'  And  Richard's  apologists  affect  to  treat 
the  conquest  as  a  well-conffldered  act  of  policy.  Isaac  was  a  traitor 
to  the  common  cause,  they  tell  us,  in  league  with  Saladin,  a  piiate 
who  lived  by  plundering  Christiaas;  Cyprus  moieover  proved  a 
useful  poBsesmon  when  the  King,  was  at  Acre,  and  the  Christian 
army  was  provisioned  thence.*  But  the  chai^  against  Isaac  is 
of  the  kind  with  wiiich  a  fellen  enemy  is  usually  assailed ;  and 
Richard's  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  conquest  may  be 
inferred  from  the  facility  with  which  he  afterwards  abandoned  it 
to  the  Knights  Templar.  In  his  dealing  with  Isaac  he  acted  as  a 
freebooter ;  it  was  the  weaknefls  of  his  diaracter  that  any  casual 
prospect  of  advantage  served  to  divert  him  from  his  highest  aims. 

Never  had  the  Holy  Land  called  more  preasiiigly  for  help  than  The  Siege 
at  the  moment  when  Richard  sighted  Acre.  The  power  of  the^^^^c 
Christian  prindpalities  was  broken ;  the  old  spirit  of  self-confidence 
which  earned  tiie  Franks  of  an  earlier  generation  to  victory  had 
evaporated.  At  the  si^e  of  Jerusalem  the  patriarch  and  the 
generals  had  offered  100  besants  a  night  to  any  foot>BoIdier  who 
would  help  to  nuui  the  Ineacb,  but  few  or  no  volunteers  responded 
to  the  call ;  the  Saracens  were  reputed  invincible.*  The  military 
orders,  it  is  true,  fought  bravely  for  their  faith  and  lands ;  but  the 
numbers  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital  had  been  terribly  reduced 
by  the  massacre  which  followed  the  defeat  of  Tiberias,  Of  the 
important  strongholds  only  Tyre  remained  in  Christian  hands, 
Aa%,  the  best  harbour  of  Palestine  and  the  indispensable  base  for 
the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  the  troops 
of  Saladin.  The  first  arrivals  of  the  Crusade  had  bent  thdr 
energies  to  the  recovery  of  Acre ;  but  ihe  Sultan  himself  had 
brought  up  an  army  of  relief,  and  the  besiegers  had  been  for  time 
past  as  hardly  pressed  as  the  besieged.  Master  of  Egypt  and 
supreme  from  the  Levant  to  the  Euphrates,  Saladin  commanded  a 

'  Sec  tbe  mccounts  of  Inac  in  Benedlctua,  i.,  354  ff.,  aGi ;  and  in  Neophytus 
(extract*  in  Stnbbi'  Itintrariuni,  p.  dixxvi.). 

*AmbioiK,  U.  13S7, 11065. 

^Chro».  Ttrrat  Simetiu,  345.  It  is  only  fiui  to  My  that  there  were  few  kiuglita 
in  Jenualem  on  tbit  occaaion.  The  burden  of  the  defence  fell  DpOD  the  citizena. 
But  the  SaiaccuB  aftei  11S7  had  a  low  opinitm  of  the  Cbciatiana  and  looked  for  an 
eaay  victoiy  over  the  remainbg  ganiaont.  See  the  letter  of  Saladin  tnuiBlated  in 
ROhricht,  KSnigrtieht  ymttaitm,  p.  491. 
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pntctically  unlimited  supply  of  men  and  neceasaries.  His  light 
cavaliy  and  archers  enahled  him  to  harasB  with  impunity  the  bands 
cf  heavily  mailed  horsemen  who  formed  the  main  strength  of  the 
Franks ;  the  climate  of  PalestlQe  had  no  terrors  for  his  soldiers. 
And  to  those  advantages  must  be  added  othen  whidi  be  gained 
from  the  demoralisation  of  his  enemiea  The  misery  and  the  vices 
of  the  Christian  camp  at  Acre  b^igared  all  description.  "  Hiere 
is  no  solniety,"  wrote  Baldwin's  chaplain  to  a  conespond«it,  "  no 
faith,  no  charity ;  a  state  of  things  which  as  God  is  my  witoess  I 
could  not  have  believed  had  I  not  seen  it" '  Pestilence  was 
rife ;  it  carried  off  the  Duke  of  Suabia  who,  on  the  death  of  Bar- 
baroBsa,  had  taken  up  the  command  of  the  imperial  army ;  BaJdwin 
of  Canterbury,  Ranulf  Glanvill,  the  patriarch  Heraclias,  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  were  among  Uie  other  victims.  During  the  winter  a 
succeaaion  of  stomu  prevented  tiie  fleet  from  bringing  up  suppliea 
Prices  rose  to  famine  point,  and  there  came  a  day  when  the  richest 
had  to  sttu-ve  equally  with  the  poorest.  The  exhaosted  crusaders 
loitered  in  their  tents  allowing  the  Turks  to  challenge  and  insult 
them  with  impunity.*  With  the  spring  the  situation  improved  bo 
far  that  food  became  comparatively  plentiful ;  the  arrival  of  the 
Frendt  King  and  the  news  that  Richard  was  on  his  way  revived 
the  hopes  of  the  despondent,  and  induced  tbem  to  resume  the 
Ditcoid*   attack  on  Acre.      But  among  the  leaders  discord  raged.     They 


Gay  who  led  the  aimy  of  Jerusalem  to  annihilation  at  I'iberias  had 
survived  the  battle,  falling  into  Moslem  hands  as  a  prisoner ;  and  he 
had  since  obtained  his  release  in  exchange  for  a  promise,  which  he 
entirely  disregarded,  to  bear  no  further  part  in  the  war.*  But  his 
title,  which  was  based  upon  his  marriage  with  Sibylla,  the  mother 
of  his  predecessor,  had  always  been  disputed  by  the  baronage  of 
Palestine.  Many  affected  to  regard  his  shameful  defeat  and 
captivi^  as  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  their  allegiance ;  and  the 

'  The  Bngliih  cnuadera  maintained  the  national  reputation  foi  eluttony  and 
dninkennesa,  Richard  of  Devize*,  3  86;  who  also  mentions  that  the  Engliih  drank 
theit  toasts  memorabili  mart  tcrvato  ferenniltr  to  the  loand  of  Uumpct  peals ;  and 
that  a  week  of  ipaie  diet  incapacitated  them  for  seven  weeks  afterwaida. 

*EfiitloliuCaHtiiarinint,iiS.  For  the  Gunine  see  Beoedictus,  ii.,  >44.  Hoveden, 
iti.,  £9.  Mmtackui  Florentinui,  ap.  Hoveden  {R.  S.),  vol.  iii.,  czxL  Chron.  Ttrnu 
Smctat,  as6.    Ambroiae,  U.  4397  S. 

*  Bofaadin,  133. 
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death  of  Queen  Sibylla,  which  occurred  id  the  autumn  of  1190, 
still  further  weaken«l  his  pOBition.  His  diief  rival  was  Conrad  of 
Montferrat,  the  lord  of  l^re,  the  husband  of  Sibylla's  sister  Isabella 
The  claim  of  Isabelle  was  strong  and  would  have  been  still  strongs, 
but  for  the  cynical  disregard  which  she  and  her  hosband  had  treated 
the  canon  law  of  marriage.  In  order  to  link  her  fortunes  with 
thoee  of  Conrad,  Isabelle  had  put  away  a  husband  whose  worst 
fault  was  his  incapability  of  miniatering  to  bis  wife**  ambition. 
But  the  kingdom  requit«d  a  strong  and  crafty  ruler;  and  the 
princes  were  disposed  to  overlook  the  flaw  in  Conrad's  title.  Ao- 
cordinfrly  Guy  of  Lusignan,  after  a  vain  effort  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  iliilip  Augustus,  made  his  way  to  Cyprus  and 
entreated  Richard's  help.  The  fugitive  left  dtssension  b^ind  him 
in  the  camp ;  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Crusaders  detested  the 
marquis  on  whom  they  laid,  unjustly  it  would  seem,  the  responn- 
bility  for  the  famine  of  the  winter.*  Such  was  the  situation  at 
Richard's  landing.  It  seemed  impossible  that  any  leader  should 
restoare  unity  or  discipline. 

Richaid  received  a  royal  wvloome.  "I  do  not  believe,"  says  Richard's 
Ambroise,  "that  there  has  eiver  been  seen  or  can  be  descrihed  such^^g* 
joy  as  there  was  at  the  coming  of  the  King.  The  bells  pealed,  the  1191 
trumpets  blared,  they  sang  for  joy ;  each  man  made  merty  in  his 
own  fafduon."*  But  his  coming  added  fuel  to  the  existing  strife  of 
parties.  He  had  taken  Gay  of  Lusignan  under  his  protection.  He 
encoun^^  the  discrowned  king  to  accuse  Conrad  of  peijury  and 
treason ;  Guy's  brother,  Geofbey  of  Lusignan,  offered  to  prove  the 
diai^  upon  the  body  of  the  marquis.  Conrad  declined  the  test, 
which  his  enemies  regained  from  pressing  for  fear  that  a  tumult 
might  arise  among  the  people.*  But  the  King  of  France  began 
another  quarrel  by  calUng  upon  Ridiard  to  give  him,  in  accordance 
with  their  bond,  a  half  of  Cyprus.  Richard  retorted  that  he  would 
do  so,  if  Philip  would  on  his  side  give  the  half  of  Flanders  which, 
owing  to  the  death  of  Count  Philip  in  the  pestilence,  had  escheated 
to  the  Crown  of  France.  Tbe  princes  had  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  two  kii^  to  sink  their  diff^-ences.* 

1  Gay's  voyage  to  Cypnu  in  AmbroiM,  11. 1701  ff.  For  the  dispute  u  to  the  ctown 
ue  Bpfi,  Cantuarimiti,  No.  cccxlvi.  Benedictus,  ii.,  141.  W.  Newburgh,  iv., 
g  ig.    Stabbs'  pre&ce  to  the  Itincrarium,  pp.  cxxiv,  B. 

^Ai^ifoitt,  a.  3353  ff.         ■  Benedictus,  h.,  170.        'Ibid.,  &.,  171. 
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Fall  of  For  the  time  being,  however,  outward  concord  wm  restored. 

^''jJ"'y  Sickness  attacked  both  Richard  and  his  rival ;  but  their  engineers 
pushed  forward  with  the  mines,  and  great  catapults  battered  the 
city  night  and  da;  with  heavy  stones.  The  Kmg  of  England 
draped  himself  from  bis  sick-bed  to  direct  the  operations  and  to 
cheer  the  soldiov.  His  am^^ance  might  provoke  munnurs,  but  he 
stepped  into  the  position  of  commander-in-duef  by  the  right  of 
skill  and  valour.  Enemies  and  friends  alike  acknowledged  his  pre- 
eminence. "  He  was  brave,"  says  an  Arab  writer,  "  experienced  in 
war,  and  fearless  of  death ;  if  he  had  been  alone  among  millions  of 
enemies  he  would  not  have  declined  battle ;  when  he  attacked  tiiere 
was  no  resisting." '  Saladin  recognised  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  Eng- 
lishman ;  he  sent  friiit  and  snow  to  Richard  when  the  King  was 
fever-stricken,  and  they  exchanged  complimentary  messages.  But 
in  spite  of  these  courtesies  Ricfaard  carried  on  the  war  with  the 
same  iron  rigour  as  his  adversaries.  On  July  12,  the  garrison  of 
Acre  surrenda<ed,  having  obtained  a  promise  tbat  their  lives  should 
be  spared  and  their  freedom  granted,  if  Saladin  would  give  up  the 
true  Cross  and  an  appointed  number  of  his  Christiui  captives. 
These  conditions  were  not  fulfilled  l^  the  appointed  date.  Accord- 
ing to  the  English  writers  Saladin  repudiated  them  as  having  been 
accepted  without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  The  Mohammedan 
sources  affirm  with  greater  probability  that  Saladin  delayed  to 
fulfil  his  share  of  the  compact  until  the  Christians,  whose  btmour 
be  had  good  reason  to  suspect,  should  give  a  guarantee  of  their 
good  faith.  However  caused,  his  delay  was  fatal  to  the  captives. 
Richard  ordered  a  general  massacre  and  the  command  was  executed 
to  the  letter.  On  one  day  and  at  one  place  the  Crusaders  slew 
their  prisoners  in  cold  blood  to  the  number  of  2,600,  only  a  few 
of  nobler  rank  being  reserved  with  a  view  to  future  exchanges 
(Aug.  19).  It  would  have  been  difiicult  to  keep  so  many  under 
bolts  and  bars ;  *  Richard  may  also  have  salved  his  conscience  by 

■Hichand,  Bibl.  tUi  CrUiadei,  iv.,  304.  Foi  Richard'i  conduct  during  the  licge 
see  Benedictos,  ii.,  173  IT. ;  and  AmbroiK,  It.  4736  S, 

*The  Craving  anny  at  Acie  was  a  laige  one;  Saladin  e>timite«  it  at  5,000 
knights  and  100,000  foot  (R6hricht  op.  cil,,  554).  But  eveiy  available  man  would 
be  required  foi  Ihemaich  on  JcruBalem.  Aa  to  the  various  exptinitions  of  Richard's 
conduct  see  Benedictus  and  Hoveden  on  the  one  side,  Ibn  al  Athir,  BohAdin  and 
Imad.ed-din  on  the  other.  The  facts  are  collected  in  RShiicht,  p.  576.  Bobftdin, 
34a,  says  that  the  captives  bad  been  promised  their  lives,  even  if  the  ransom  should 
not  be  forthcoming,    Benedictua,  ii.,  1S8,  1B9,  says  that  Saladin  had  previous!]' 
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the  reflection  that  the  kni^ts  of  the  military  orders  had  obtained 
no  better  treatment  after  the  battle  of  Tib^as.  Bat,  even  in  the 
Crusades,  the  logic  of  prudence  and  revenge  was  seldom  followed 
out  so  literally. 

The  fall  of  Acre  by  improving  the  position  of  the  Christian  army  Richud, 
weakened  the  prudential  motives  which  had  checked  their  feuds,  ^^^j ^ 
and  supplied  the  occasion  for  others  not  less  bitter.     An  English  uid  Philip 
knight  quarrelled  with  a  follower  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  wbo  had   "K"*'*'* 
hoisted  the  ducal  standard  on  a  house  within  the  dty  over  which 
the  Englishman  professed  to  have  a  prior  claim.    There  was  already 
bad  blood  between  Richard  and  tfae  Duke ;  for  the  latter,  as  a  con- 
nection of  the  Comneni  was  interested  in  the  fmtunes  of  the 
Emperor  Isaac.    Ridiard  took  the  part  of  his  kni^t  and  OTdeied 
that  the  banner  of  the  Duke  sboold  be  thrown  into  the  common 
sewer.'    Unable  to  punish  the  aflh>nt,  the  Duke  withdrew  to  laakt 
his  plans  for  a  retum  to  Austria.     He  was  not  tiie  only  prince  to 
do  so.      Htilip's  self-esteem  had  been  wounded  by  the  discoveiy 
that  he,  the  suzerain  of  Richard,  was  of  comparativdy  small  account 
in  Sicily  or  Acre.    He  refrained  &om  an  open  rupture,  mollified  in 
some  degree  by  the  punctuality  with  whkh  Ridiard  resigned  to 
him  one-half  of  the  captured  city ;  in  the  dispute  respecting  tiie 
Crown   of  Jerusalem  he  helped   to  arrange  a  compromise  undn 
which  Guy  of  Lusignan  kept  the  dignity  for  hi*  life-time,  while  Qk 
revenues  were  to  be  equally  divided.'     Bat  the  King  of  France 
soon  resigned  his  share  of  Acre  to  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  and  on  July 
S9th  obtained  from  Richard  a  grudging  consent  to  his  departure. 
Philip  had  been  seriously  ill  since  the  fall  of  the  city,  "so  that 
every  nail  came  off  his  fingers  and  the  hair  off  his  brow " ;  the 
succession  to  Flanders  was,  no  doubt,  a  matter  which  could  not  be 
settled  in  his  absence  from  France.      But  it  was  suspected  thatphOip 
his  premature  retum  foreboded  ill  to  tfae  Angevin  inheritance.  P^ 
And   the   suspicion  was  well-founded.      At   every  point   in   theAi)g..'ttgi: 
Crusade  he  had  been  eclipsed.     All  who  served  in  the  Crusade  for 
pay,  all  who  held  tbenuelves  free  to  enlist  under  the  bann»  where 

rouBBCred  hii  Chiistian  ptiMoers ;  but  this  is  probably  an  untruth,  intended  to 
jtuttfy  Ricfaaid'a  conduct. 

>AnBbertai  in  Hoveden,  iii.,  p.  cxxxviii.  (R.  S,).  Ric  Divis.,  g  67.  AmiaUt 
liaxlmi  Colommun.  Pauli,  L,  334,  placet  the  scene  of  the  quarrel  at  AKalon  in 
the  Mlowing  winter ;  but  teliea  on  late  KUtho[iti«a. 

*  Benedtttna,  iL,  183. 
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the  greatest  glory  was  to  be  obtained,  threw  in  tbeir  lot  with 
Richard,  who  had  the  repatatioD  of  being  at  once  the  bravest 
leader  and  the  most  libefal  of  pay-masters.*  I^ip  was  yoang,  am- 
bitious and  impatient  of  a  rival.  He  felt  himself  the  intellectual 
superior  of  Coeur  de  Lion ;  he  was  resolved  to  prove  his  saperioiity, 
if  not  in  Palestine,  then  on  the  fields  of  France  and  Normuidy. 
The  stoiy  ran  that,  on  the  homeward  jonmey,  Philip  stopped  at 
Rome  to  ask  that  the  Pope  would  absolve  him  ^m  his  vow  to 
respect  the  peace  of  the  English  dominions  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Ousade.  This  may  be  an  invention  hut  there  is  better 
authority  for  an  interview  between  the  French  King  and  the  Em- 
peror Heniy  VI.,  who  chose  to  consider  Bidiard's  peace  with 
Tanoed  as  a  gratuitoas  attack  upon  his  own  Sicilian  elaims.^ 
Tbe  Had  Richard  desired  excuses  for  returning  he  could  have  |XO- 

to^^ft,  '^u*'^  ^  stronger  case  than  Philip,  In  England  the  complications 
Aug.-  which  might  reasonably  have  beoi  predicted  &om  the  King's 
''^'*' "^^  arrangements  had  been  aggravated  by  some  accidental  causes. 
Longchamp  had  shown  tbe  arrogance  natural  to  an  upstart ;  and 
his  subordinates  had  committed  blunders  which  gave  his  rivals  the 
opportunity  of  posing  as  the  friends  of  liberty  and  of  the  King's 
interests.  The  recognition  of  Arthur  of  Brittany  as  Richard's 
beir  had  caused  Count  John  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  malcon- 
taits.  While  Richard  was  settling  accounts  with  his  allies  in  Acre, 
Ikigland  was  trembling  on  the  brink  of  revolution.  The  worst 
newB  was  yet  to  come,  but  enough  had  already  arrived  to  raise 
grave  apprehensionB.  These  troubles,  whidi  must  hereafter  be 
noticed  in  more  detail,  failed  to  shake  the  King's  purpose.  On 
August  22nd  he  broke  up  his  camp  at  Acre.  The  Crusading  army 
had  now  agreed  to  place  itself  beneath  his  sole  command.  Hb  in- 
tuition was  to  capture  Jaffa  and  then  march  in  full  force  upon 
Jerusalem.  Success  he  regarded  as  certain,  and  he  expected  that 
a  few  months  would  suffice  to  restore  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
His  lettaiB  to  the  Justiciar  spoke  of  the  following  Lent  as  the 
season  at  which  his  return  might  be  e^iected.  But  be  had  undei^ 
rated  the  difficulties  of  tiie  country  and  the  strength  of  the  enemy. 
The  road  which  his  army  took  led  them  throu^  the  long  and  barren 

n  Lavi«se,  H.  G.  it 
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strip  of  land  which  fringes  the  sea-coast  to  the  south  of  Acre. 
The  heat  and  dust  were  ezcessiTe ;  little  or  no  fodder  could  he 
found  for  the  horses ;  for  food  the  troops  depended  on  their  heavy 
ba^age  train  and  on  the  fleet  which  kept  pace  with  their  inarches. 
Saladin's  anny,  purstiiog  a  course  parallel  with  that  of  the  Christ- 
ians but  further  inland,  cut  them  off  from  communications  with 
Acre  and  access  to  the  interior,  waylaid  them  wherever  they  had 
to  pass  a  defile  or  broken  ground,  and  harassed  them  inceesantly 
wifb  clouds  of  skirmisheiB.  Thus  impeded  the  Christian  army 
oould  seldom  cover  more  than  three  or  four  miles  in  a  day.  They 
advanced  in  a  column  of  which  tfae  nucleus  was  formed  by  three 
battles  or  divisions  of  mounted  knights;  the  standard,  floating 
from  a  car  shaped  like  a  tower,  accompanied  the  middle  divisioa 
and  formed  the  rallying  point  when  an  attack  was  pressed.  One- 
half  of  the  infantry  muched  along  the  shore  as  a  baggage  guard; 
the  other  half  covered  the  left  flank  of  the  knights,  who  only  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  enemy  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  seemed 
advisable  to  repel  the  attadu  of  skirmishing  parties  by  a  counter- 
cbaige.'  The  object  of  the  leaden  was  to  avoid  a  battle,  since 
no  success  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  knights  whom  there 
were  no  means  of  replacing ;  the  forces  were  to  be  husbanded  for 
the  final  attack  upon  Jerusalem.  Wise  though  it  was,  this  studi- 
ously defensive  attitude  told  upon  the  spirits  of  the  army.  llKir 
courage,  their  discipline,  their  endurance,  caused  astonishment  to 
the  Moslems ;  but  there  were  many  who  openly  wished  themselves 
back  again  in  comfortable  quartos  at  Acre.  The  dearth  of  supplies 
increased  the  general  despondency ;  the  foot-soldiers  and  servants 
wrangled  and  fought  over  the  flesh  of  the  horses  that  dropped  upon 
the  march.  But  throughout  the  long  journey  the  King  of  ^ig- 
land  never  showed  discouragement.  When  help  was  needed  at  any 
point  of  the  column  he  was  foremost  to  the  rescue  "  like  a  quarrel 
shot  from  an  arbalest,"  and  his  war-cry, "  Help  us,  Holy  Sepulchre," 
turned  the  issue  of  many  a  hard-contested  skirmish.  At  evening 
when  the  host  encamped  his  herald  raised  and  thrice  repeated  the 
invocation,  "Save  us,  Holy  Sepulchre";  the  camp  caught  up  the 
cry  and  it  gave  comfort  to  the  most  despondent.  At  length  a  Battle  o: 
pitched  battle  in  the  plain  near  Arsuf  rewarded  the  Christians  for^^*"' 
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their  long  BufieringH.  Saladia  attempted  to  take  them  in  flank ;  they 
were  attacked  in  force  and  greatly  outnumbered.  But  the  knights, 
breaking  loose  from  all  restraint,  charged  furiously  against  the  wing 
which  menaced  ttte  Christian  rear-guard.  Richard,  unable  to 
check  them,  took  the  lead,  and  the  Saiacens  were  driven  in  confusitHi 
to  the  shelter  of  the  hills  and  woods ;  on  both  sides  of  the  hne  of 
charge  the  deed  lay  piled  "  like  com  in  swathes  "  for  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile.  For  a  moment  the  fate  of  Saladin's  boat  seemed  to 
tremble  in  the  balance,  bat  the  exhaustimi  of  the  Christiani 
checked  the  pursuit.*  l^ey  had  opened  the  way  to  Jal!a,  and  witli 
this  they  were  peiftHre  content.  They  reached  Jaflk  on  September 
9tb,  nearly  three  weeks  after  leaving  Acre  which  lay  no  more  thaa 
siz^  miles  behind  them.  The  Gist  stage  of  the  undertaking  hod 
proved  toilsome  beyond  all  their  fears ;  the  second  and  more  diffi- 
cult yet  remained  to  be  attempted. 
Atiempt  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  army  struck  inland  towards 

^J^  Jeinsalem.  Iltey  came  to  Raml^  by  slow  stages,  while  Saladin 
Autumn,  retreated  steadily  before  them.  At  Ramleh  they  went  into  winter- 
"9^  quartets,  but  in  the  last  days  of  December  moved  forward  to  Beit- 
nuba  where  they  were  within  two  days'  march  of  the  Holy  City. 
Hieir  hopes  rose  feverishly.  Richard,  by  a  personal  visit  to  Acra, 
had  brought  back  into  the  ranks  the  sluggards  who  had  retired  to 
spend  the  wmter  at  their  ease.  His  force  was  as  strong  as  he  could 
ever  hope  to  make  it ;  and  he  urged  the  princes  to  advance  with 
him  and  invest  the  city.  But  there  were  obvious  military  objec- 
tions. Iha  position  of  Jerusalem,  surrounded  l^  deep  valleys  «t 
three  sides,  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  blockada  It  was  pointed 
out  that  Saladin  could  easily  cut  the  communicatirais  of  a  beriming 
army ;  and  that,  even  if  the  d^  were  taken,  it  could  not  be  held  for 
want  of  troops  prepazed  to  act  as  a  standing  garrisoa  The  military 
orders,  ^o  formed  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  host,  pressed  these 
argumeate  with  all  the'  weight  of  their  lohg  experience.  Tbwe 
were,  however,  some  who  allied  that  the  ovders  had  private  reasons 
of  thor  own ;  that  tiiey  did  not  wish  to  see  the  Sepulchre  recovered 
for  fear  lest  the  crusaders  of  the  West  would  then  r^ard  their 

1  Tbe  main  authorities  are  BohUin  and  Ambroiee.  Plans  and  descripdou  will 
be  found  in  Prcfeirar  Oman's  Art  of  War  in  tht  MiddU  Agts,  p.  310,  and  Sir  James 
Ramsay's  Angnin  Bmftn,  p.  30a.  They  differ  alightly  as  to  the  formation  of  tbe 
Chrittian  aimy  which  la  not  clearly  deacnbed  in  the  authorittea ;  hut  Ramaay'a  plan 
baa  the  merit  of  coneaponding  nMatcloMly  to  the  account  of  Ambtotw  and  Mbftdin. 
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pilgrimage  as  ended,  and  would  go  home  leaving  Saladin  at  liberty 
to  reconquer  not  only  Jerusalem  but  Acre  and  T^  as  well  Tbers 
waa  cUintnous  disapfuvval  in  the  host  when  Richard  yielded  to  his 
advisers  and  gave  the  signal  f ot  a  retreat  on  Ascalon^ 

Yet  there  am  be  po  doubt  that  he  decided  rightly.  While  Hopdeaa- 
Saladin  remained  unbeaten  in  the  field  Jerusalem  could  not  be  held,  ^t^^*^ 
and  Saladin  was  not  likely  to  be  lured  into  a  battle  at  close  quarters,  muk 
The  only  hope  of  recovering  the  Latin  Kingdom  lay  in  the  possi- 
bility that  be  might  be  willing  to  secure  a  lasting  peace  by  with- 
dmwtng  to  the  east  of  Jordan ;  for  it  was  notorious  that  in  the 
valley  of  the  Enjrfiratea  be  had  difficulties  which  called  for  his  an- 
divided  attrition.  Bat  Saladin  was  not  prepared  to  make  the 
sacrifice  demanded  of  bim.  He  felt  that  peace  with  the  Franks 
could  never  be  secure  so  long  as  they  retained  a  foot  of  land  in 
Syria.  At  one  time  he  assented  to  a  strange  proposal  wbicb  came 
from  Richard's  side,  that  £1  Malec  el  A'del,  the  sultan's  brother, 
should  marry  a  sister  of  the  English  King,  and  that  the  Holy  Land 
should  be  settled  on  the  pair.  But  the  proposal,  as  Saladin  knew 
well,  was  not  seriously  meant.^  If  he  consented  to  enter  on  negoti- 
aticms  be  did  so  movly  from  the  well-founded  expectation  that 
every  month's  delay  would  increase  the  difficulties  and  the  discords 
of  the  Christians.  Conrad  of  Montferrat  had  already  made 
clandestine  overtures  for  a  separate  alliance  with  the  Sultan.*  Tbe 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  upon  whom  the  command  of  the  French  had 
devolved  when  Plidlip  set  sail,  announced  that  his  wuit  of  funds 
would  compel  him  to  depart  at  no  distant  date  unless  the  King  of 
England  would  come  to  bis  assistance ;  *  other  leaders  were  in  the 
same  plight  But  Richard,  although  the  immense  price  which  be 
received  for  Cyprus  from  the  Order  of  the  Temple  had  put  him  in 
a  better  finandal  position  than  his  colleagues,  was  natber  able  nor 
willing  to  comply  with  their  demands.  The  main  expense  of  re- 
building Ascalon  had'  fallen  on  his  purse ;  he  was  banning  to 

'Anbtoise,  II.  7030  B.  HovedcR,  iH.,  179.  Stahyn, Itinerarium,  p.cxxix.,mtin- 
taint  that  JeruaJUem  could  eatily  have  been  taken,  and  that  tbe  militaiy  ordera  re- 
sisted the  entecpriie  foi  feu  that  the  CruMdeia  would  return  home  when  Jernaaleni 
wu  taken.  But  Bohftdin  and  Ibu  al  Athii  deaoibe  tha  city  u  imptegnably  fortified. 
Stubba  relies  too  exclusively  on  Hovcdcn. 

■  Bobadin,  278. 

>  For  Conrad's  treachery  see  BohftdiQ,  370,  3S3.  Ibn  al  Athic.  lUiuraritait,  v., 
I  n.  Foi  Riclurd'e  negotiations,  Ambnuae,  11.  7307  f.  Bofatdin,  363-275.  Itm  al 
Athit,  ii.,  53 ;  lh«  tenna  which  Richard  oacred  weie  continually  ctksnrinfr, 

'*-'-'  !,1.8i37. 
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complain  that  he  alone  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  cam- 
paign.  His  heiOth  had  suffered  from  his  toils  and  privations ;  and 
the  nevrs  from  England  grew  more  disquieting  than  ever.  Shortly 
after  Easter  (1192)  he  learned  that  his  Chancellor  had  been  expelled 
from  England  b;  the  part;  of  Count  John ;  and  he  announced  that 
he  could  remain  no  longer,  though  he  was  prepared  to  leave  behind 
him  a  force  of  300  knights  and  2,000  men-at-arma.  He  recom- 
mended the  Franks  to  elect  a  new  King  of  Jerusalem  whom  they 
might  follow  henceforth  as  their  general. 
The  The  new  election  was  of  a  kind  to  confirm  him  in  his  resolve. 

c'^'a  J^  '^^^  choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  his  enemy,  the  Marquis  Conrad, 
Uont-  whose  wealth  and  connections  atoned  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority 
^^*<  for  incompetence  and  suspected  treachery.  But  within  a  few  days 
1192  '  Conrad  was  assassinated  at  'Vyre  by  two  fanatics  belonging  to  the 
Moslem  sect  of  the  Assassins.'  Suspicion  pointed  to  lUcbard  as 
the  instigator  of  the  crime  and  affirmed  that  his  ^parent  acquies- 
cence in  the  choice  of  Conrad  bad  been  prompted  by  the  know- 
ledge  that  the  new  King's  reign  would  be  a  short  one.  An  Arab 
writer  lays  the  blame  on  Saladin,  affirming  that  he  had  ofi^red  the 
chief  of  the  Assassins,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  a  heavy  bribe 
to  murder  not  only  Conrad  but  also  Richard.'  A  third  account, 
and  the  best  supported,  says  that  the  murder  was  committed  by 
the  order  of  the  chief  of  the  Assassins,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain, and  as  an  act  of  revenge  for  the  pillage  of  a  Moslem  merchant- 
ship.  The  King  of  England  subsequently  cleared  himself  before  a 
Diet  of  the  Empire  which  was  by  no  means  friendly  to  him ;  aad 
Conrad's  brother,  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  appears  in  the  year  1197  . 
in  Richard's  eernce.^  lliese  are  weighty  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  truth  of  the  charge  was  never  plausibly  established.  In  any 
case  the  subjects  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  took  no  notice  of  the  current 
rumours ;  and,  while  still  refusing  to  accept  Richard's  candidate, 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  they  elected  Count  Henry  of  Champagne,  a 
descendant  of  the  Conqueror's  daught^  Adela,  and  therefore  of 


'  Hoveden,  iii.,  iSt.    Anbioiw,  1.  8747. 

'  Letteri,  profuwdly  &om  the  chiel  of  the  Asu 


„ _i  Diceto,  ii.,  laS,  W.  Ncwburgh,  v.,  g  16.  , 

pp.  ao4  n.,  gives  conduiive  arguments  for  TCjecting  theae  ai  ChtiMian  foigeries; 
though  Robricht,  p.  615,  would  leave  the  questioii  open.     Ibn  al  Athir,  ii.,  58,  Mys 
that  SalaJdin  had  offcted  the  Old  Man  10,000  pieces  of  gold  to  asaaaunate  Conisd. 
On  the  Beet  of  th«  Aasaaaina  aee  Archer,  p.  377.     Hammer,  n^.  cil. 
*  Stubha,  Iliii*ranum,  p.  xxiii. 
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kin  to  the  English  royal  house.  Flattered  by  this  mask  of  defer- 
ence, moved  also  by  the  reproaches  of  his  own  subjects,  who 
declared  that  with  him  or  without  him  they  would  fulfil  their  vow 
of  recovering  the  Holy  City,  Richard  placed  himself  at  the  bead  Second 
of  a  last  advance  in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem.  TTie  army^lfwu, 
reached  Beit-nuba ;  the  King  himself  advanced  to  Emmaus  whence  aalem 
the  fortificationB  of  Jerusalem  could  be  plainly  seen.  Bat  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  st^^  remained  as  great  as  ever ;  the 
reinforcements  which  Henry  of  Champagne  bad  promised  to  bring 
up  from  Acre  did  not  appear;  and  the  King  reluctantly  turned 
away  from  the  goal  which  he  had  so  long  coveted  to  reach.  Tra- 
dition says  that,  when  at  Emmaus,  he  held  bis  shield  before  his 
eyes  declaring  himself  unworthy  to  look  on  the  city  since  he  was 
powerless  to  help  it.  An  English  chronicler  throws  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  retreat  upon  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.*  Bat  we  have 
a  more  trustworthy  narrative  from  Richard's  housdiold  servant, 
who  says  that  the  King  declined  the  responsibility  of  leading  the 
army  to  destruction,  but  professed  himself  willing  to  follow  any 
other  leader  who  would  take  over  the  command ;  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  refused  the  off^,  but  none  the  less  composed  a  biting 
satire  on  the  cowardice  of  Richard.* 

In  both  hosts  there  was  now  a  desire  for  peace.  Richard,  as  Negotia- 
bis  envoys  confessed  to  Saladin,  asked  nothing  better  than  a  treaty  ^'1^^''' 
which  should  allow  him  to  depart  without  a  total  loss  of  reputation. 
The  emirs  pressed  their  master  to  give  the  Englishman  every 
encouragement  in  his  intention  of  retiring ;  they  were  weary  of 
the  war ;  the  supplies  of  the  army  were  failing,  the  religious  ardour 
of  the  men  had  long  since  evaporated.'  Saladin  was  the  chief 
obstacle  to  peace.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  war  he  had  told  his 
counsellors  that  life  was  short  and  fate  uncertain,  and  that  such  an 
army  as  they  had  got  together  should  not  be  disbanded  without 
securing  some  great  advantage  for  the  faith.*  To  this  opinion  he 
still  clung,  and  be  pointed  out  the  folly  of  allowing  the  Franks  to 
keep  any  base  from  which  they  might  renew  the  war.  Compelled 
by  the  pressure  of  the  emirs  to  enter  upon  n^^tiations,  be  ad- 
mitted the  necessity  of  leaving  Acre  in  Christian  bands ;  but  be  in- 
sisted that  Ascalon,  whicbiRicbard  had  commenced  to  fortify,  should 
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be  disiiuuitled.'  Two  months  elapsed  before  the  King  could  bring 
himself  to  sacrifice  this  cherished  acquisitioD.  During  this  period 
hostilities  were  continued,  though  in  a  desultory  &shion.  Ilie 
Saracens  besi^ed  Jaffa ;  and  when  the  garrison  were  on  the  point 
of  surrendering  RichaFd  relieved  them  by  a  feat  of  reckless  valour, 
which  earned  him  the  admiration  of  &iends  and  foes  alike.  Run- 
ning his  galleys  aground  on  the  beach  beneath  the  city,  be  disem- 
fanrked  in  the  face  of  an  overwhelming  force,  through  which  be 
afterwards  cut  his  way  with  a  handful  of  men.  Having  entered 
tbe  citadel  he  immediately  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  the  garrison, 
and  drove  the  besi^ers  from  tbe  town  of  which  they  bad  already 
taken  posseasion.  "  Never  even  at  Roncevauz  did  any  man,  young 
or  old,  paynim  or  Christian,  so  bear  himself  as  tbe  King  upon  that 
day."  ^  But  a  fever,  the  natural  penalty  ftn*  such  exertions. 
Peace  prostrated  the  King  after  the  relief  of  Jaffa,  and  increased  his 
Oct^  I  M  ^'"^'^^7  ^  depart.  At  length  his  envoys  agreed,  in  return  for  a 
three  years'  truce,  to  surrender  Ascalon,  provided  that  the  Christians 
kept  Jaffa,  Ccesarea,  Haifa,  l^re,  Acre,  Lydda,  and  Ramleh.* 
Such  terms  were  little  to  the  liking  of  the  Sultan ;  *  and  on  both 
sides  there  was  every  intention  of  resnmtng  the  stru^le  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Richard  felt  the  disgrace  of  making  terms  with 
infidels ;  be  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  the  usual  oaths, ' 
and  talked  among  his  friends  of  returning  at  no  distant  time  with 
a  more  efficient  army.  But  fw  the  moment  there  was  nothing  to 
be  gained  and  much  to  be  lost  by  prolonging  his  residence  in 
Palestine.  On  October  9  be  set  sail  from  Acre,  which  he  was  never 
destined  to  behold  again. 
Death  of  Ilie  health  of  his  great  adversary  was  already  failing ;  otherwise 
SaUdin,  f  jj^  tfuce,  though  favourable  to  the  Saracens  and  humiliating  to  the 
Christians,  would  not  have  lasted  long.  When  Saladin  signed  the 
truce  he  said  to  his  secretary :  "  Now  you  will  see  each  one  of  these 
Frank  lords  established  on  the  top  of  his  strong  tower.  May  I  not 
die  while  the  Moslems  ate  exposed  to  this  peril  I  "  The  holy  war  bad 
become  the  passion  of  bis  life ;  he  thought  and  talked  of  nothing 
else.  "  I  will  not  lay  down  my  arms,"  he  said,  in  a  moment  of 
bravado,  but  still  with  a  vein  of  serious  meaning,  "I  will  not  lay 

'  Bohftdin,  323-6.         *  Ambroise,  1.  iiiSo, 

*  BohUin,  342-5.    Diceto,  ii.,  105. 

*  Bobadin,  34S,        ■  Aboo'l  Feda,  M. 
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down  my  amu  while  there  ia  a  siiigle  uabelieTw  letnainiog  in  tbe 
world,  unlen  I  am  stopped  1^  death".*  To  bi§  followen  the 
aspiratiDit  aeaaed  natural  and  just ;  the  Sultan's  biographer  cannot 
mention  Constantinople  without  adding  the  pnyer  "  God  help  us 
to  conquer  it ! " ; '  an  advance  from  the  new  Rome  to  "  Rome  the 
Great"  seemed  a  light  matter  to  men  who  had  carried  victoiy 
&om  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates  and  beyond.  Where  Saladin  led 
the  way  he  was  sure  of  willing  followers.  Seldom  has  a  ruler  been 
more  popular  than  this  democratic  despot  whose  door  stood  open 
to  all  suppliants,  who  treated  holy  men  with  the  deference  of  a  son 
and  scomd  campaigners  with  the  familiarity  of  a  brother,  who 
scattered  his  laigesse  with  such  royal  prodigality  that  be  had  not 
fifty  pieces  remaining  in  his  treasury  at  the  hour  of  his  death.' 
The  West  breathed  more  ft<eely  at  his  death,  and  he  was  indeed  far 
fttim  being  the  least  dangerous  of  those  Oriental  despots  who  have 
bent  their  steps  towards  Europe. 

Saladin  died  in  1198,  at  liie  age  of  fifty-seven,  having  reigned  End  of  the 
twenty-four  years  in  ^ypt  and  nineteen  in  Syria.  His  last  days  Cruwde* 
were  clouded  by  misgivings;  but  the  Moslem  triumph  was  as- 
sured when  Richard  turned  his  back  on  Palestine.  Ei^ty  years 
were  to  elapse  before  the  close  of  the  crusading  epoch ;  the  task 
which  had  baffled  Coeur  de  Lion  was  yet  to  be  attempted  by  a 
King  of  I^nce  and  an  heir-apparent  to  the  English  throne. 
Throughout  these  eighty  years  an  intermittent  stream  of  penitents 
and  knights-errant  flowed  eastward  on  the  business  of  Uie  Holy 
Land.  Of  these  recruits  the  British  Isles  furnished  no  inconsider- 
able proportion.  But  the  crusading  ideal  showed,  with  each 
successive  decade,  a  declining  power  of  attraction.  It  became  the 
monopoly  of  the  upper  classes  and  the  Church.  Poor  men  assumed 
the  Cross  as  an  atonement  for  nusdoing ;  but  they  were  allowed,  or 
even  encouraged,  to  commute  their  vows  for  money  at  an  easy  rate. 
He  attempt  to  raise  expeditions  on  the  old  scale  was  a  total 
ffulure.  A  Lincoln  document  of  119T  records  the  names  of  men 
who  had  responded  to  an  urgent  appeal  from  Celestine  III.,  and 
had  failed  to  perform  their  undertaking.  The  names  are  those  of 
paupers,  old  men,  invalids,  day-labourers  and  small  tradesmen  ;  of 
men  whose  service  was  worthless  or  only  oiFered  as  a  form.*     Yet 

.,  p.  ajs. 
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of  suck  men,  of  oiminab  or  peccant  monks  and  fiiars,  and  of  bank- 
rupt desperadoes  the  latest  Crusades  were  in  great  part  composed.* 
Tliere  are  few  sights  more  pitiable  than  tbe  last  manifestations  of 
an  enthusiasm  which  has  tost  its  hold  upon  the  respect  of  the 
community. 

'  ProU,  KHlturgtukickU  i»r  KriatMigt,  pp.  ii6  ff. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

ENOLUfD  DUBIHQ  BICHASITS  RKION 

THE  domestic  history  of  Englaiul  in  the  years  1190-119S  may  signiB- 
appear,  by  comparison  with  the  Croaade  a  dull  and  trivial  ^  gn^. 
sabject.     Lofty  aims,  such  as  dignified  the  pettiest  skirmish  and  liah  evenu 


of  John  and  Richard  we  only  find  a  wooden  loyalty  to  the  absent 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  vacillating  ambition  of  a 
clamsy  traitor.  Bat  historical  events  often  possess  an  interest 
independent  of  the  personal  motives  in  which  they  have  their 
source ;  the  plots  of  John  and  his  supporters  are  not  without  signifi- 
cance in  the  stoty  of  constitutional  development.  In  the  confusioD 
which  these  plots  produced  the  iron  bands  of  Angevin  despotism 
began  to  crack  and  part.  The  Great  Council,  forced  to  act  upon 
its  own  responsibili^,  conceived  a  novel  sense  of  independence. 
The  first  dty  of  the  kingdom  seiaed  the  opportunity  to  claim  the 
ri^t  of  self-government,  and  acquired,  with  the  free  institutions, 
the  free  spirit  of  the  continental  communes.  Finally  the  Church 
revived  the  old  and  often  defeated  deoiand  for  free  and  canonical 
electioi^  Of  these  movements  the  last  completely  failed  while  the 
others  turned  out  to  be  premature  anticipations  of  the  future. 
Bat  the  movements  are  still  a  sign  of  life.  The  spirit  of  hb^y 
was  growing  up  again  in  eveiy  class  of  English  society. 

The  rule  of  the  Chancellor  was  aniversally  unpopular.      He  Long- 
kept  a  finer  household  than  beseemed  the  grandson  of  a  villein,  ^^^^ 
and  religious  houses  complained  that  a  visit  of  one  nigfat  from  himUrity 
crippled  their  revenues  for  the  next  three  years.    Tlie  conmions 
jefred  at  his  dwarfish  frame,  his  halting  gait,  his  ape-Uke  counten- 
ance; and  bitterly  resented  the  contempt  for  all  things  English 
which  found  expression  in  his  favourite  saying  that,  rather  than 
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do  this  or  that,  he  would  become  an  Englishman.  The  barons 
could  not  foi^ve  him  for  enriching  his  familj  with  lands  and  offices 
which  they  coveted  for  themselves;  he  was  detested  by  John 
because  he  had  acknowledged  Arthur  of  Brittany  as  the  h^- 
apparent  and  had  pressed  the  King  of  Scots  to  do  the  same.  Even 
before  he  left  Messina,  Richard  was  assailed  with  petitions  for  the 
removal  of  the  Chancellor.  He  replied  by  giving  the  Archbishop 
of  Rouen  two  commissions  of  whidi  the  first,  for  .immediate  use, 
made  that  prelate  the  colleague  of  I^ngcfaamp  in  the  regency ; 
while  the  second,  to  be  produced  only  if  the  first  were  disr^;anled 
by  the  Chancellor,  ordered  the  tatter's  removal  and  gave  sole  power 
to  the  Archbishop.'  But  the  Archbishop's  ^ipearsnce  in  England 
He  failed  to  compose  existing  differences.     Gerard  de  Camville,  the 

J^J'fJj^  sheriff  and  cartellan  of  Lincoln,  had  harboured  robbers  in  his  castle 
1191  'and,  on  being  called  to  account  before  the  justiciars,  proclaimed 
himself  the  man  of  John,  justiciable  by  00  courts  except  those  of 
the  Count.  The  Chancellor  laid  me^  to  Lincoln ;  John  seized  the 
excuse  for  appropriatiiig  some  royal  castles  which  he  r^arded  as  a 
menace  to  his  appanage.  At  this  point  the  Archbishop  interposed 
to  arrange  a  compromise  between  the  Chancellor  and  the  prince 
(July  flSy  But  Longcbamp,  who  regarded  the  Archbishop  as  a 
possible  rival  for  the  vacant  primacy,  repaid  his  mediation  with  a 
contempt  which  drove  the  object  of  it  into  opporition.'  A  trifling 
incident  in  the  autumn  of  1191  led  to  a  secoitd  and  more  general 
attack  upon  the  Chancellor.  He  had  given  orders  that  G«ofl^y 
of  Yoric  should  not  be  allowed  to  land  at  any  En^ish  port,  except 
upon  condition  of  swearing  fealty  to  Ridiard.*  When  Geofiey 
niade  his  appearance  at  Dover,  the  Chancellor's  sister  who  was  in 
chai^  of  the  castle  ordered  his  arrest  Geofirey  took  refuge  in 
the  Priory  Church,  and  returned  an  angry  negative  to  a  message 
demanding  the  oath  of  fealty.      His  enemies,  tSter  four  days  of 


See  Longcbamp'g  letter  of  explanation,  Epfi.  Canhuir,,  344.  Ginldui,  Vila 
Qalfr^  p.  3S9,  treats  the  ordet  to  utett  as  abs^te,  bat  is  unreliable,  as  bebg  a 
hot  partisan. 
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hesitation,  haled  bim  out  by  main  force  and  led  him  away  to 
prisoD  in  the  castle.  Longchamp,  wheo  informed  of  this  cubage 
on  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  and  the  person  of  an  Archlriahop, 
ordered  that  Geoffi'ey  should  be  set  at  liberty  and  apologised,  in 
all  sincerity,  for  the  feminine  excess  of  zeal  by  which  a  l^al  order 
had  been  construed  in  an  illegal  sense.  But  John  took  up  the 
cause  of  his  half-brother,  and  invited  the  barons  to  confer  with  him 
at  Marlborough  on  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  the  Chancellor. 
Ilie  BunuDons  was  accepted  in  good  faith ;  the  barons  assembled  The 
under  the  conviction  that  the  Bang's  chief  minister  was  also  (""^""['^u- 
chief  enemy  ;  the  presence  of  the  Ardibishop  of  Rouen  and  of  the 
justician,  whom  Longchamp  had  deeply  wounded  by  his  autocratic 
bearing,  gave  an  official  semblance  to  the  gathering.  Hey  sum- 
moned Longchamp  to  meet  them  and  justify  his  conduct  between 
^^ndsor  and  Reading  at  the  Inidge  of  Lodden.  After  some  bluster 
he  was  cowed,  and  promised  to  attend  them  on  October  the  5th. 
But  when  the  appointed  day  arrived  he  broke  his  promise,  fearing 
treachery.  The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  thereupon  produced  the 
second  of  his  two  commissions  and  demanded  the  deposition  of  the 
Chancellor.  The  barons  sent  again  to  Longchamp  requiring  his 
attendance ;  but  after  some  hesitation  be  replied  by  hurrying  to 
London  and  calling  on  the  citizens  to  assist  him  against  Count 
John,  whom  he  stigmatised  with  some  Justice  as  a  traits  and 
conspirator.  The  citizens  assembled  in  the  Guildhall  to  hear  the 
Chancellor,  but  declined  to  help  him.  They  had  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  Count,  and  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  bid  more 
'  heavily  than  Longchamp  for  their  favour.  Such  indeed  proved  to 
be  the  case.  John  and  the  baions,  arriving  almost  on  the  Chan-  The  Com- 
cellor's  heels,  were  told  that  they  might  have  the  support  of  JJ^a^^' 
London  if  they  would  sanction  the  formation  of  a  conmiune,  a 
project  which  had  floated  before  the  minds  (^  the  citizens  ever 
since  their  abortive  attempt  to  realise  it  in  the  days  of  Stephen. 
The  Prince  at  once  assented  to  the  bargain.  No  charter  recording 
the  precise  terms  of  the  grant  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  grant  was  not  reduced  to  writing.  We  know  little  of 
the  constitution  of  the  new  commune,  except  that  a  mayor  was 
appointed  who  henceforth  acts  as  the  representative  of  the  city  for 
all  public  purposes,  and  in  the  internal  administration  is  assisted  by 
^chevins  and  '*  good  men  "  {probi  homines)  whose  special  functions 
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are  a  subject  for  coDJecture.'  It  b  possible  that  Rouen  supplied 
the  model  followed  by  the  Londoners ;  since  the  commune  of  Rouen 
was  the  earliest  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Angerins  and  was  widely 
imitated  in  their  continental  provinces.  If  this  were  so  the  foreign 
constitution  soon  suffered  a  metamorphosis;  and  nothing  French 
sutrived  except  the  title  and  dignity  of  the  mayor.  The  communal 
govenmient,  though  the  monopoly  of  a  patriciate  and  tyrannical 
in  its  dealings  with  the  poorer  citizens,  enabled  London  to  assume 
a  more  independent  attitude  in  all  dealings  with  the  Crown.  King 
Henry,  we  are  told  by  an  indignant  contemporary,  would  not  have 
made  such  a  grant  for  a  thousand  times  a  thousand  marks.  But 
to  John,  who  never  looked  beyond  the  present,  the  result  of  the 
compact  with  the  citizens  was  all  that  he  could  wish.  In  a  meeting 
at  St.  Paul's  (Oct.  8)  the  I^ndoners  and  barons  with  one  voice 
declared  that  the  Chanoellor  had  forfeited  his  office ;  and  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  should  succeed  him  as  Richard's  commission 
had  directed.  The  proceedings  ended  with  a  protestation  of  fealty 
to  John,  only  saving  that  which  was  due  to  Richard.  The  Count 
was  therefore  recognised  as  the  next  in  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
the  object  for  which  be  had  stirred  up  the  agitation  was  achieved. 
To  Longchiunp,  who  meanwhile  had  taken  refuge  in  tbe  Tower, 
no  other  course  but  submission  was  now  open.  He  emeiged  &om 
his  stron^iold  with  a  protest  that  he  yielded  to  superior  force,  and 
a  denial  of  the  ri^t,  which  the  Great  Council  had  assumed,  to  try 
and  to  deprive  him.  The  proceedings  against  him  were  indeed  of 
an  unprecedented  character,  and  from  the  merely  l^al  point  of 
view  might  be  sev»«ly  criticised.  The  fact  remains  that  he  had 
been  repudiated  by  every  class,  and  by  the  one  assembly  which 
could  cUim  to  represent  the  nation.  On  promising  to  surrend^ 
his  castles  he  was  allowed  to  retire  ftt>m  London.  Attempting  to 
leave  the  kingdinn  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  he  incurred  the  rou^ 

>  See  the  Satramtnhtm  Commuiu  of  1 193,  printed  by  Ronnd,  Commuiu  ofL<mdv», 
p.  135.  The  Prehi  Homhus  may  be  the  suitorgof  the  husting-court,  who  are  called 
frudomts  in  a  text  priated  by  Mies  Bateson  (£.  H.  R.,  xvii.,  p.  493).  There  is  alao 
extant  the  official  oath  taken  by  a  body  called  the  Twenty-Four  (Round,  v.i.,  p.  237} ; 
Mr.  Round  identifies  them  with  the  Common  Council.  But  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  office  of  the  Common  Council  wa<  judicial ;  while  the  Twenty.Pour  swear  to 
do  justice  without  taking  brrbes.  Misa  Bateson  coniectuies  that  the  ichtvitu  are 
identical  with  the  Twenty-Four,  and  these  with  the  Aldermen,  of  whose  existence  at 
this  time  there  is  ample  evidence  (£.  H.  R.,  xvii..  pp.  493, 494, 511),  She  argues,  as 
against  Round,  that  foreign  examples  had  only  x  superficial  influence  on  London. 
To  the  same  effect,  but  with  no  further  evidence,  Corbet  in  E.  H.  R.,  xvi.,  p.  766. 
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caresses  of  a  Dover  fisherman  and  uzuTersal  ridicule ;  but  there  was 
DO  cause  for  his  detention  and  he  was  soon  allowed  to  go  in  peace.* 

The  position  of  John  after  his  rival's  fall  is  not  easy  to  deter- John  and 
mine  One  authority  asserts  that  the  Council  held  at  St  Paul's  "■'"P 
elected  him  R^ent  of  the  Kingdom.'  It  is  more  probable 
that  this  pontion  devolved  upon  the  Ardibishop  of  Rouen  who, 
like  the  Chancellor  before  him,  now  took  the  title  of  "Chief 
JusUciar".'  The  Count,  in  any  case,  soon  realised  that  he  had 
gained  less  than  be  supposed.  The  nation  as  a  whole  were  faithful  to 
their  absent  sovereign ;  and,  if  Richard  returned  &om  the  Crusade, 
it  was  unlikely  that  he  would  reverse  his  original  decision  to  treat 
Arthur  as  the  heir-apparent.  The  return  of  Philip  Augustus 
naturally  led  to  an  alliance  between  hiuuelf  and  Joba  The  agree- 
ment was  that  the  Count  should  marry  the  unfortunate  Alais  and 
receive  French  assistance  in  supplanting  his  brother.  On  I^iilip's 
side  there  were  active  preparatitms  for  invading  Normandy  in  tiie 
spring  (tf  1192;  and  it  was  the  news  of  their  design  whi<^  finally 
led  to  Richard's  abandonment  of  the  Crusada  But  the  suspicions 
of  the  Justiciar  and  the  Queen-mother  were  aroused ;  they  forbade 
the  Count  to  leave  England,  an  order  which  he  had  not  the  spirit 
to  disregard ;  and  the  barons  of  France  declined  to  help  their 
King  in  invading  the  lands  of  a  Crusader.*  Hence,  in  the  year 
119S,  nothing  serious  was  done  to  injure  Richard,  though  in  Eng- 
land John  was  busily  intriguing  for  support  He  found  many 
barooB  who  acknowledged  his  dum  to  the  succession,  few  except 
his  personal  &iends  who  preferred  him  to  his  Invther. 

But  early  in  1198  came  news  which  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  Kjchtnl'i 
treason.'     Before  leaving  the  Holy  Land  Richard  had  despatched  Ckptore  by 
his  main  fleet  in  advance,  intending  to  e^ct  his  own  return  by  an  ^'*°i^ 
overUnd  journey  bom  Marseilles,     But  when  he  bad  come  within 
three  days'  voyage  of  that  port  be  learned  that  Raymond  V.  of 
Toulouse,  the  cousin  and  ally  of  Philip,  was  on   the   watch  to 

'See  the  nimtiveof  an  enemy,  Hu{[h  ofNonant,in  Benedictiw,  ii.,  119. 

'  Richaid  of  Deviiea,  g  50.  To  a  certain  extent  tfaii  is  suppoited  by  Bff.  Canluar., 
356,  357,  where  the  nonka  of  Cantnbury  aay  of  John  "  superiot,  immo  caput  eat 
juBliciatiorum  ".     But  they  had  a  motive  for  the  allegation. 

*BPP.  Canluar.,  360. 

*  B^iedictuB,  h.,  23G.     Ric.  Divis.,  |  75. 

■  Main  authoritiea  fbi  the  fallowing  narrative  are  Coggetball,  33  ff.,  who 
had  the  facts  bom  Richard't  chaplain  ;  Anibertua  in  Hoveden,  iii.,  p.  cxl. ;  and  a 
lettei  of  the  Enpeior  Heniy,  ibid.,  iiL,  195. 
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arrest  bim.  Doubling  upon  bis  course  the  King  sailed  up  the 
Adriatic  to  Corfa,  wbere  he  chartered  for  himself  and  his  retinue 
a  pair  of  pirate  ships,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  land  unrecognised 
on  imperial  territory  and  make  his  way  through  Germany  in  the 
disgniae  of  a  merchant.  But  the  Emperor  Henry  VI,  was  no  less 
hostile  than  Count  Raymond  and  the  ports  of  the  Empire  were 
carefully  watched  for  the  arrival  of  suspicious  strangers.  No  sooner 
had  Richard  landed  in  the  Friuli  than  he  found  himself  a  bunted 
man.  Most  of  his  followers  were  captured  at  once ;  his  own  escape 
was  due  to  the  devotion  of  an  attendant  who  personated  him  and 
drew  off  the  pursuit  on  a  cross  trail.  But  the  King  chose  to  take 
Vienna  on  his  road,  though  it  was  the  capital  of  his  worst  enemy, 
the  Duke  of  Austria ;  and  while  lodging  in  an  inn  outside  the  walls 
he  was  detected  through  the  imprudent  conduct  of  a  page.  He 
was  at  once  arrested  by  Leopold's  command,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Durrenstein.  Early  in  1198  he  was  surrendered  to  the 
Emperor  on  the  condition  tiiat  Leopold  should  receive  a  moiety 
of  his  ransom.  For  this  outrage  upon  a  Crusader,  whose  person 
was  protected  by  the  censures  of  the  church,  there  were  various 
excuses;  the  insult  to  Leopold,  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  Conrad,  the  hospitality  whidi  Richard  had  extended  to 
his  iMWther-in-law  Henry  the  Lion,  the  head  of  the  Guelf  party, 
and  lastly  the  alliance  with  the  Sicilian  usurper  Tancred.  Of  these 
pretexts  the  first  and  last  may  have  bad  some  real  weight ;  but  the 
behavioui  of  the  captors  suggests  that  the  hope  of  a  rich  ransom 
was  the  chief  consideration  in  their  minds.^ 
intrigDct  The  Emperor  informed  Philip  of  the  capture  before  the  close 
^^^  of  119« ;  it  became  known  in  England  somewhat  later.  The  Chief 
Justiciar  at  once  despatched  ambassadors  to  search  for  Richard,  and 
to  discover  how  his  release  could  be  obtained.  They  returned  with 
the  information  that  the  King's  life  and  honour  were  secure ;  that 
he  bad  learned  to  amuse  his  leisure  by  intoxicating  his  gaolers  and 

'  See  Kindt,  GrAndt  dir  Qrfangtiaeha/t  Richards  I.  (Hklle,  iSgs).  This  author 
(^■rdi  Henry  VI.  a*  intervening  in  his  imperial  capacity,  claiming  juriadiction  over 
Richard  no  leas  than  over  Leopold,  and  considering  his  tribunal  ai  competent  to 
hear  the  charges  against  Ricbard.  This  may  have  been  the  pretext.  But  the 
deure  of  punishing  Richard  for  the  alliance  with  Tancred,  and  of  osing  him  as  an 
ally  for  the  conqueat  of  Sicily,  is  clearly  the  predominant  motive  in  the  Bmperor'i 
mind.  Bloch,  PorKhmgtn  tarPolilik  Kaiitn  Hthmth  VI.,  laya  mote  stress  npon 
the  relations  of  Richard  with  the  Onelfe.  Luchaire,  H.  O.  dt  la  Frtmct,  iii.,  i., 
p.  no,  holds  that  Henry  claimed  Richard  at  Pbilip'a  instigatioa. 
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pUying  practical  Jokes  upon  them ;  and  that  the  price  of  his  release 
was  to  be  the  mm  of  100,000  marks.  On  March  SSrd  Richard  ap- 
peared before  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  at  Speyer,  cleared  himself  from 
the  worst  chaises  of  his  enemies,  and  received  the  Emperor's  kiss 
of  peace.  But  his  release  was  to  be  postponed  until  a  substantial 
instalment  of  the  ransom  was  paid,  or  perhaps  till  an  even  remoter 
date.  Philip  and  John  were  already  at  work  plying  the  Emperor 
with  inducements,  both  pecuniary  and  of  other  kinds,  to  hold  his 
captive  fast.  Ilie  Emperor  was  needy  and  avaricious ;  he  had 
promised  to  protect  Richard  against  the  designs  of  France,  but 
when  temptation  came  he  hesitated.  Fortunately  for  Richard  there 
were  powerful  allies  on  his  side,  llie  Pope  and  the  Guelf  princes 
pressed  hard  for  his  release,'  and  the  Emperor  was  finally  bribed 
into  an  honourable  frame  of  mind  by  the  promise  of  an  additional 
50,000  marks,  as  a  contribution  to  the  war  with  Tancred,  and 
by  Richard's  homage  for  England  and  all  his  other  lands.  On  the 
humiliating  transaction  by  which  England  became  an  imperial  6ef 
Richard  preserved  a  discreet  silence  in  writing  to  his  subjects.  But 
he  assured  them  that  the  friendship  which  he  had  cemented  with 
the  Emperor  was  well  worth  the  ransom  money,  and  pressed  them 
to  be  prompt  in  payment.^ 

An  aid  for  the  king's  ransom  was  one  of  the  three  which,  by  Richanl'i 
feudal  law,  might  be  otacted  without  any  fonn  of  national  con-  Rsnxxn 
sulfation  and  assent.  The  Justiciars  and  the  Queen-mother 
determined  on  their  own  responsibility*  how  the  burden  should 
be  distributed  between  the  several  classes  of  the  nation,  and 
began  the  work  of  collectioD  in  April,  1193.  They  demanded  a 
scutage  of  twenty  shillings  from  the  knight's  fee ;  a  fourth  part  of 
the  revenues  and  chattels  of  all  laymen ;  the  same  proportion  of  the 
temporalties  of  the  cleigy,  and  a  tithe  of  spiritualties.  They  also 
took  the  plate  and  the  treasure  of  the  churches ;  while  the  Cister- 
cian, Gilbertine  and  Premonstratensian  orders  which  possessed,  or 
were  supposed  to  possess,  no  gold  and  silver  plate,  were  called 


,  195,  I9Q.  ao8.  31*,  etc. 

■Thegonender  of  England  to  be  heldM  Scf  of  the  Empire  hu  b«en _ 

rcgwded  a>  a  '"y'^-  But  see  Bloch,  Fonchungen,  Appendix  IV.,  tot  a  refutation  of 
tfaeae  doubts.  The  transaction  is  described  in  Hov«dcn,  iii.,  aol,  303.  Termg  of 
Richard's  release,  ibid,,  iii.,  315. 

*  UolcM  the  contrary  is  implied  in  EHceto's  words  (ii.,  no),  "  ttatutum  sM  cotn- 
muni  aasenMi  periolvere,"  etc ;  bat  thii  may  meiely  mean  a  general  acquincence. 
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upoD  to  surrender  their  wooi-crop  for  that  year.'  Normandy  was 
similarly  taxed,  and  both  countries  groaned  beneath  the  burden. 
But  the  sum  which  was  realised  fell  ridiculously  short  of  the 
expectations  which  the  govenunent  had  formed.  The  coUectois 
filled  their  pockets ;  the  tax-payeis  abused  the  privilege  of  assess- 
ing their  own  chattels ;  Count  John,  though  he  collected  the  taxes 
in  his  shires,  kept  tbe  proceeds  for  himself.  Apart  ^m  these 
contributory  causes  it  is  plun  that  the  Justiciars  had  grossly 
over-estimated  the  taxable  resources  of  the  country.  They  had 
gone  upon  mere  guess-work ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  tax  or 
taxes  could  have  extracted  .flOO,000  ftxim  the  country  in  one 
year.  Enough  however  was  raised  to  satisfy  the  Emperor  for 
the  moment.  Richard  was  set  at  liberty  in  Felmiary,  1194,  upon 
giving  hostages  for  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  ransom. 
Jobn  and  Philip  and  John  had  not  been  idle  in  the  past  twelve  months, 
^g^j^  but  their  activity  had  chiefly  served  to  prove  the  stability  of 
Richard's  power.  At  the  first  announcement  of  his  brother's 
capture  the  Count  joined  his  ally,  and  performed  homage  for 
Normandy  and  the  other  French  possessions,  if  not  for  England 
also ;  while  Philip  began  to  negotiate  with  Cnut  VI.  of  Denmark 
for  the  hand  of  bis  sister  and  the  support  of  the  Danish  navy. 
Tbe  Count  however  showed  himself  a  clumsy  conspirator.  The 
Norman  nobles  refused  to  do  him  homage.  He  Justiciars  of 
England,  from  whom  he  demanded  tbe  crown  as  though  Richard 
were  already  dead,  treated  him  with  contempt.  The  Prince  en- 
deavoured to  raise  his  vassals,  but  found  himself,  for  want  of 
English  support,^  obliged  to  rely  on  foreign  mercenaries.  The 
Justiciars  laid  si^e  to  his  castles  and  he  hastily  concluded  a  truce 
to  last  until  November;  it  would  have  gone  still  worse  with  him 
but  for  their  reluctance  to  take  extreme  measures  against  the 
heir-apparent.  Meanwhile  I^ilip  was  disappointed  of  the  Danish 
fleet ;  the  idea  of  invading  England  melted  from  hia  mind  when 
the  Justiciars  called  out  both  the  feudal  levies  and  the  militia  to 
patrol  the  coast ;  and  an  attack  on  Normandy  met  with  indifferent 
success.  The  King  of  France  took  Gisors  and  some  other  border- 
castles,  but  was  forced  to  retreat  ignomiuiously  from  tbe  walls  of 

'  Diceto,  ii.,  no.    Hoveden,  liL,  aio,  315.    Maitltmd,  Tkrt4  RoUi,  etc.,  p.  ndii. 
StnbtM,  Hoveden,  iv.,  pteL    W.  Newbuc^h,  iv.,  g  38. 

*A*  to  the  genetal  sympathy  with  Richard  see  Joceline  de  Brakelond,  p.  39. 
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Rouen.  The  citisens  were  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  the  Justiciar  of  Normandy ;  a  summona  to  Burrender 
only  elicited  from  them  the  retort  that  the  gates  were  open  if 
Philip  choae  to  enter,  and  the  challenge  was  dedioed.^  When 
Richard's  release  became  a  certainty  the  Prince  returned  to  France; 
fi}r  a  time  be  and  Philip  amused  themselves  with  discussing,  and 
affecting  to  accept,  the  eztzavagant  terms  which  Richard,  through 
the  faithful  Longchamp,  offered  ai  a  means  of  gaining  delay.  But 
early  in  1194i  they  made  their  last  effort.  John  promised  his  ally 
so  much  of  Normaady  as  lay  to  the  east  of  the  rivers  Seine  ood 
Itm,  and  also  the  eastern  part  of  the  Toundne,  including  Tours 
and  Leches ; '  after  which  be  wrote  to  his  English  followers  urging 
them  to  rebel,  while  Philip  invaded  Normandy  in  force  for  the 
third  time.  But  Hubert  Walter,  whom  Richard  had  lately 
nominated  Primate  and  Chief  Justiciar,  made  short  work  of  the 
English  rising.  The  Great  Council  declared  that  John  had  for- 
feited hia  lands;  his  castles  were  besieged;  and,  when  Richard 
arrived  in  England  (March,  1194X  it  only  remained  for  him  to 
receive  the  ready  submission  of  the  garrisons  of  Nottingham  and 
Tickbill.  Whatever  difficulties  mi^t  await  him  in  France,  the 
King's  authority  in  England  was  undisputed.  The  splendour 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received  by  the  citiaens 
of  London  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  German  nobles 
who  had  u>me  as  guests  in  his  train.  They  had  expected  to  find 
themselves  in  a  banlu-upt  and  rebellious  land. 

But  Richard  had  no  mind  to  repay  the  loyalty  of  England  Richard 
by  making  English  needs  the  first  object  of  his  attention.     The  ^^^ 
perils  of  the  Angevin  inheritance  aignMsed  his  mind  to  the  money, 
exclusion  of  all  other  subjects ;  and  the  last  sparks  of  rebellion  "^ 
were  barely  extinct  in  England  before  he  was  at  work  on  pre- 
parations  for  the  wars  in  France.     The  most  natural  expedioit 
for  one  whose  sense  of  justice  had  never  been  sensitive  was  to  sdl 
again  the  lands  and  offices  which  had  been  already  sold  to  provide 
the  funds  of  the   Crusade.      The  renunciation  of  old   baigains 
presented  no  difficulty  in  cases  where  charges  of  overt  or  secret 
treason  could  be  plausibly  sustained.      Other  grantees,  such  as 
the  unfortunate  Bishop  of  Durham  whose  state  bad  been  already 
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pruned  to  some  extent  by  the  npocity  of  Longchamp,  were  told 
that  by  this  time  they  must  have  amply  reinibuised  themselves 
for  the  Buma  which  the  King  had  received  &om  them.*  So,  on 
one  pretext  or  another,  sheriScloms  and  castles  came  into  the 
market  for  a  second  time  in  the  space  of  five  yean  ;  and  the  King, 
in  his  reckless  haste  to  close  with  the  highest  hidder,  was  only 
prevented  from  gelling  Hugh  Puiset's  earldom  of  Northumbria  to 
the  King  of  Scots  because  William  the  Lion  refused  to  buy  the 
land  without  the  castles  which  controlled  it.^  It  is  only  surpris- 
ing that  the  appanage  of  John  was  partly  spared ;  the  entreaties 
of  the  Queen-mother  were  the  principal  cause  of  Richard's  for- 
bearance, but  the  King  had  no  doubt  learned  by  the  events  of 
the  last  few  months  that  John,  contemptible  when  unsupported, 
would  be  a  formidable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  What- 
ever the  motive,  pardon  was  granted  to  the  arch-conspirator, 
though  his  abettors  were  stripped  bare.  "  You  are  but  a  child," 
said  Richard  when  the  Prince  crawled  to  his  feet  and  sued  for 
pardon.  "You  have  been  ill-counselled  and  your  advisers  shall 
pay  for  this."  He  ordered  that  the  repentant  prodigal  should  be 
aacved  with  a  good  dinner;*  nothing  more  was  said  as  to  their 
quarrel ;  John  was  soon  reinvested  with  Ireland  and  a  large  part 
of  his  English  fiefs.  Other  means  were  found  to  fill  the  depleted 
Exchequer.  A  Great  Council  was  called  at  Nottingham  to  hear 
the  tale  of  the  royal  necessities.  The  demand  for  taxation  came 
with  a  bad  grace  after  the  aids  which  had  been  paid  for  the  King's 
ransom ;  but  the  barons  could  not  deny  that  the  royal  credit  was 
still  heavily  pledged  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  no  honourable 
peace  with  Philip  was  possible  until  an  armed  demonstration  had 
been  made  in  France.  They  conceded  a  scutage  of  £1  on  the 
knigfafs  fee,  and  a  hidage  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  on  lands  of 
non-military  tenure.^  His  demands  thus  satisfied  the  Cng  only 
delayed  in  England  long  catough  to  be  crowned  anew  at  Winchester, 
as  a  pmot  that  his  detraition  by  the  Emperor  had  not  impured  his 
dignity.  In  May,  1194,  he  left  EngUuid  never  to  return.  The 
task  of  governing  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  the  Justiciar  Hubert 
Walter ;  for  the  next  six  years  the  English  were  only  kept  in  mind 


Hoveden, 


W.  Neubrig.,  v., 1 1.        ' Hoveden,  iii.,  349.        'Q.U  Marichal,  10366  ff. 
Ramaay,  A.  E.,  p.  336,  from  the  Pipe  Roll.    HaitlMid,  Tkrtt  RolU,  p.  TXh 
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of  the  King's  existence  b;  demands  for  money,  which  increased 
both  in  number  and  in  urgency  with  each  successive  phase  of  the 
interminable  French  war. 

Hubert  Walter'  was  not  a  statesman  of  the  highest  rank,  but  The  Char- 
he  ia  the  first  royal  minister  in  English  history  who  rukd  with^Jl^ 
a  free  hand  for  any  considerable  period  of  time.  His  ideas  ofWaiter 
govemment  can  therefore  be  clearly  distinguished  from  those  of 
his  master ;  and  they  are  not  undeserving  of  attention.  For  Uiey 
show  an  originaJity  of  mind  which  neither  the  personal  qualities 
nor  the  antecedents  of  the  Justiciar  would  have  led  us  to  ^pect. 
The  Primacy,  to  which  he  was  elected,  in  1194,  at  the  King's 
express  denie,  has  rarely  been  held  by  one  so  guiltless  of  all 
culture.  Hubert  was  incapable  of  expressing  himself  with  toler* 
able  accuracy  in  Latin,  at  a  time  when  Latin  was  still  the  official 
language  of  the  Church  and  the  royal  Chancery.  He  bad  other 
and  more  serious  defects.  His  boundless  profusion  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  bis  household,  which  was  thought  excessive  even  for  the 
fint  subject  in  the  realm,  fostered  in  him  a  spirit  of  avarice  to 
which  no  source  of  gain  came  amiss.*  He  abused  his  position  to 
acquire  lucrative  rights  of  marriage  and  wardship  upon  easy  terms ; 
and  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  suspected  of  robbing  the 
Exchequer  in  other  and  more  flagrant  ways.  We  know  at  least 
that  Richard,  in  the  year  1196,  sent  to  England  the  Abbot  of 
Caen,  the  ablest  of  Norman  financiers,  to  investigate  the  accounts 
of  the  Exchequer ;  and  the  sudden  death  of  the  Abbot,  aft«r  a 
banquet  at  which  he  had  been  entertained  by  the  Justiciar,  was 
r^arded  as  more  than  a  mere  accident.*  But  as  a  minister 
Hubert  showed  some  qualities  which  were  useful  to  the  King  and 
the  nation.  He  accepted  without  a  mimnur  the  thankless  duty  of 
raising  money  for  the  Norman  war;  and  he  showed  a  marvellous 
ingenuity  in  conciliating  the  classes  which  suffered  most  heavily 
&om  taxation.     His  political  apprenticeship  had  been  served  in 

'See  the  life  of  Hubert  Walter  in  Getvue,  ii.,  406.     Giraldiu,  iii.,  13,  ag. 
Cogsc^hall,  160.    Stubbg,  Hoveden,  iv.,  pre£ 

■Oervase  attempts  an  apology  for   Ibis  tiait     The   Archbishop  gained  his 

reputation  fat  avarice  by  the  zeal  with  which  fae  reclaimed  the  poueuionB  of  his  see 

urpers  (ii,,  in)-     But  the  apology  only  coven  a  part  of  Hubert's  doubtful 

The  Hiitoirt  dtt  duct  praises  his  geneiosity,  "  Moult  vaillans  cleri  e~  -  -  '~ 

larges  et  moult  courtc 

octentatioQ  (p.  loG). 

■Hoveden,  iv.,  j. 
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a  cramping  school.  Under  Henry  II.  he  had  been  tiie  ri^t  band 
of  the  Justiciar  Ranulf  Glanvill.  Possibly  he  was  the  author  of 
the  law-book  which  commonly  goes  under  Glanvill's  name.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  Hubert  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  tedious 
fonnuls,  the  labyrinthine  rules  of  procedure,  to  know  which  was 
the  whole  duty  of  a  royal  judge;  It  is  surprising,  almost  para- 
doxical, that  such  a  man  should  have  the  courage  to  appease  the 
middle  classes  by  relaxing  in  their  favour  the  autocratic  sjrstem 
m  which  he  bad  been  trained  ;  that  he  should  spcmtaneously  admit 
the  smaller  landowners  to  a  share  in  the  administration  of  their 
shires,  and  should  bestow  self-^vemment  upon  the  more  impor- 
tant towns.  Such  however  was  hit  policy ;  he  was  the  first  states- 
'  man  who  attempted  to  satisfy  in  some  measure  that  democratic 
spirit  of  which  the  beginnings  are  visible  in  the  r^em^  of 
Longcbamp.  It  may  reasonably  be  contended  that  our  national 
liberties  owe  as  much  to  him  as  to  the  authors  of  Magna  CSiarta. 
Policy  of  The  measures  tiirough  which  he  gave  effect  to  his  policy  are 
Wd^  *^^y  contained  in  hia  instructions  to  the  Itinerant  Justices  of 
1194-8  1194  and  1198,  in  his  ordinance  of  1196  for  the  conservation  of 
the  peace,  and  in  his  scheme  of  1198  for  the  assessment  of  the 
camcage.'  The  Justices  of  1194  were  directed  to  provide  in  each 
shire  for  the  election  of  four  Coronas.  Chosen  by  the  suitors 
of  the  shire-court  from  their  own  number,  these  officers  were  to 
decide  what  matters  arising  in  their  shire  should  be  regarded  as 
Pleas  of  the  Crown  and  reserved  for  the  hearing  of  the  Justices, 
llie  creation  of  the  office  took  from  the  sheriK  an  opportunity 
of  levying  bladimail,  and  gave  the  suitors  an  increased  share  in 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice.*  The  Articles  for  the  Eyres 
of  1194  and  1198  introduced  the  re{a«sentative  principle  into  the 
spheres  of  fiscal  business  and  of  private  law.  They  directed  that 
juries,  both  for  answering  the  inquiries  of  the  Judges  respecting 
royal  dues  and  for  trying  cases  under  the  Grand  Assize,  should  be 

'  All  prinldl  in  the  Settet  Ckarltrs. 

*Oro«,  Stltcl  PUai  from  Corontn'  RotU,  pp.  xxv.-xxvi!.,  ttill  defends  the 
tbeoiy  whidi  he  advanced  in  an  eoiliei  work  (Tht  Early  Hittory  and  Infiutnct  ef 
tht  Ogict  of  Corontr)  that  the  coroner  ia  to  be  found  at  Colchester  and  elsewhere 
before  1194.  If  correct  this  theny  would  weaken  Hubert  Walter'i  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the   creator  of  the  office.      But  the   abjections  which   are  brongbt 

" ;land(£.//.i!.,viii.,  p.  758)  are  conclusive.    In 

It  duties  of  the  jcBticiar  from  those  of  the  core 
re  tometimet  re-united  (jtf .  C,  J  14) ;  but  this  w 
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chosen  by  a  committee  of  four  knighta  elected  in  the  Bhire-comt 
for  that  purpose.  Hitherto  such  juries  had  been  selected  by  the 
sheriff,  who  presumably  had  packed  them  in  his  own  interest  and 
in  that  of  suitors  by  whom  he  had  been  bribed. 

The  importance  of  these  changes  is  due  to  the  fiact  that  they  impott* 
entrusted  local  power  and  responsibility,  not  to  great  barons  "hosej^j^^ 
interest  in  local  administration  was  at  the  best  perfunctoiy,  nor  to  native 
the  small  freeholders  who  by  this  time  bad  pmctically  ceased  to*^^*" 
attend  the  shire-court  except  as  witnesses  or  parties  to  a  suit,  but 
to  the  knights  of  the  ahhe,  a  middle  class  of  landowners  whose 
wealth,  tenure,  and  breeding,  gave  them  a  sodal  poMtion  Uttle 
inferior  to  that  of  the  barons.'  Many  of  these  kni^ts  were 
tenantB-iit-«hief,  and  therefore  theoretically  entitled  to  appear  at 
the  Great  Council  to  whidi  they  were  collectively  summoDod  by 
the  mouth  of  the  sheriff.'  But  they  were  neither  expected  nor 
disposed  to  thrust  themselves  forward  in  an  assembly  where  their 
voices  carried  no  weight.  They  sought  on  outlet  for  their  energies 
in  local  politics.  In  this  sphm  their  interests  were  identical  not 
only  with  those  of  their  poorer  neighbours  but  also  with  those  of 
the  Crown.  No  class  hod  more  to  lose  by  the  prevalence  of  crime, 
the  lawlessness  of  the  great,  the  frauds  or  oppressions  of  officials. 
Tlie  strength  of  the  Tudors  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  largely 
due  to  their  skilful  use  of  these  natural  allies.  But  the  Tud(»s 
merely  completed  and  perfected  a  policy  which  hod  been  taking 
shape  for  three  cmturies  befoie  their  time.  It  originated  with 
Hubert  Walter.  His  confidence  in  the  country  knights  appears 
in  all  the  ordinances  which  we  have  mentioned,  but  in  none  more 
clearly  than  in  that  of  1195,  which  prescribes  the  appointmoit,  id 
every  hundred,  of  knights  to  act  as  custodians  of  the  peace.  Their 
office  foreshadows  that  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  into  whose 
hands  the  whole  work  of  county  government  was  to  pass  in  the 
course  of  the  fifteoith  and  uxteenth  centuries.  The  custodians 
of  the  peace,  as  appointed  in  1195  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
were  not  invested  with  judicial  powers.  Their  chief  duty  was  to 
control  the  Hue  and  Cry,  that  rough  machinery  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  criminals  which  hod  descended  almost  unchanged  from  the 

>  Maitland  in  B.  H.  R.,  iil.,  p.  417.    P.  and  H.,  i.,  341  (iit  ed.).     StUtt  PUat  q/* 
tht  Crow*  for  tht  County  ofOUmtnttr,  pitt. 

^Bttktl  Mattriali,  lu.,^g^$l•,  ii.,39o.3gi:  iv..  41. 
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days  of  the  heptarchic  kingdoms  and  was  still  the  only  form  of 
police  in  rural  districts.  But  when  the  office  had  been  bnce 
created  new  powers  were  rapidly  conferred  upon  it.  It  was  im- 
portant, though  not  of  a  judicial  character,  before  the  accession 
of  Edward  I.,  and  as  its  importance  increased  so  did  the  readiness 
of  the  country  knights  to  acrept  the  obligations  which  it  entailed.' 
New  Taxation  was  the  last  purpose  for  which  the  representative 

T^tira  P™ciple  was  utilised  by  Hubert  Walter.  The  demands  of  the 
King  grew  more  pressing  with  each  successive  year.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Justiciar  strove  to  augment  the  customary  revenue  by 
encouraging  trade  and  commerce.  His  Assize  of  Weights  and 
Measures,'  introducing  one  uniform  standard  for  the  whole  country, 
was  one  of  those  reforms  of  which  the  efiects,  though  far  reaching, 
are  slowly  felt,  and  tiie  same  remaric  applies  to  his  legislation 
against  the  frauds  of  dotb-workers  and  cloth^merchants.  Nor 
were  exceptional  devices  such  as  that  of  selling  licences  for  tourna- 
ments, hitherto  prohibited  in  England,  much  more  successful.' 
New  taxes  had  to  be  raised,  and  it  was  difficult  to  devise  any  form 
of  impost  which  would  be  at  once  profitable  and  tolerable  to  the 
people.  In  1197  the  Justiciar  vainly  entreated  the  Great  CouncU 
to  equip  a  force  of  300  knights  to  serve  the  King  for  one  year  in 
Normandy.  He  orged  that  the  barons  would  in  this  way  obtain  a 
release  on  easy  terms  from  the  personal  service  which  the  King 
might  otherwise  demand.  Bishop  Hugh  of  Lincoln  replied  that 
the  lauds  of  his  see  were  bound  to  no  foreign  service,  and  his  plea 
found  an  immediate  echo  among  the  lay  members  of  the  Council.* 
L^ally  it  was  indefensible ;  feudal  law  bound  the  vassal  to  defend 
his  lord's  dominions  wh^^ver  they  might  be.  But  the  unanimous 
repudiation  of  a  phkin  duty  showed  that  discontent  was  too  wide* 
sf»ead  to  be  met  with  high-handed  measures  of  coercion.  Richard 
md  Hubert  Walter  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  the  baronage 
untaxed  ;  and  even  Hugh  of  Lincoln  received  a  grudging  forgive- 
ness when  he  crossed  the  Channel  to  explain  his  conduct  to  the 
Sing.    Permission  to  tax  the  non-military  landhold««  was  obt^ned 

^  '  See  "  The  Jostice  of  the  Peace  "  by  C.  A.  Beaid  in  Harvard  Studiea,  vol.  xx., 

wa/uvu^'iA.  '  pt.  I. 

*Hoveden,  iii.,  33.        *Foedera,  t.,  65. 

*Uagna  Vita,  p.  348.  Date  of  the  Council  in  Gervaie,  L,  549  (aee  Ramsay, 
A.E.,  p.  3ss).  See  Mr.  Round's  remarki  in^.  £.,  p.  saS.whJchhowevet  fail  to  take 
notice  of  the  all-important  point  that  the  other  memben  of  the  Council  claimed  the 
!__  -jHugh. 
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without  difficulty;  but  the  canicage  of  1198  disappointed  the 
expectations  with  which  it  was  imposed.  It  was  a  tax  of  five 
shillings  upon  every  pioughJand  (canioate)  actually  under  cultiva- 
tion, the  number  being  calculated  by  the  simple  device  ot  counting 
plough-teanu ;  the  tax  was  thus  far  heavier  than  the  old  Dan^eld, 
which  had  been  levied  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  and  upon  the 
Domesday  aaaessment  of  area,  an  aaseannent  very  favourable  to  the 
owner.*  But  the  sum  realised  by  the  carucage  was  small.  The 
tax-payers  evaded  their  liability,  obtained  exemption  by  means  of 
bribery,  or  openly  defied  the  lUchequer.  Hie  deigy  in  particular 
refused  to  pay  until  a  sentaice  of  outlawry  bad  been  issued  against 
them.  To  meet  this  state  of  feeling  the  Justiciar,  allowed  the 
aaaessment  to  be  made  in  every  hundred  by  a  sworn  jury  of  the 
Deighbouriiood,  and  there  can  be  little  doabt  that  these  jurors^  like 
those  <^  1194,  were  chosen  by  popular  election.  His  recourse  to 
this  device  at  sudi  a  joncture  throws  a  retrospective  bght  upon 
his  former  policy,  and  at  the  same  time  su^ests  that  the  interven- 
tion of  representative  committees  in  tbe  work  of  government  was 
b^finning  to  be  popularly  r^arded  as  a  panacea  fw  every  abuse. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  towiw  the  Justiciar  showed  an  ev«m  Hubert 
greater  disposition  to  rely  upon  elected  officials.  Tbe  first  extant  ^j**' 
charter  conceding  to  a  town  the  privilf^  (^  electing  its  own  Loadon 
magistrate  is  that  which  he  granted  to  Lincoln  in  tbe  year  1194 ; 
that  this  was  no  accidental  concession  is  proved  by  the  large 
numbers  of  similar  charters  which  were  issued  in  the  early  yean 
of  the  next  reign,  when  his  influence  was  again  in  the  ascendant. 
His  treatment  of  London  stands,  indeed,  in  striking  contntst  to  his 
general  policy.  No  formal  ordinance  abolished  the  commune  which 
John  had  sanctioned  in  his  brother's  name.  But  John's  grout, 
which  was  of  dubious  validity,  was  not  confirmed ;  and  the  com- 
mune, if  it  continued  to  exist,  existed  upon  sufierance.  It  is  not 
mentitmed  in  Richard's  charter  of  1194,  or  in  John^s  of  1199 — 
both  issued  when  the  Archbishop  was  omnipotent.  The  Londoners 
appear  to  have  kept  their  mayor  and  the  rights  of  self-government 
which  that  magistracy  symbolised.*     But  tbe  still  more  valuable 

>  See  Hi.  Ronnd'i  article  in  E.  H.  R-,  iii.,  p.  502.  Steveaion,  ib.,  iv„  p.  loS. 
The  difficulty  ii  to  explain  Hoveden's  explanation  of  the  tax  (Hoveden,  iv.,  46). 

*  See  the  Chronica  Majormm,  etc.,  ad  iait.  John's  chaitei  of  1215  cmtfirvu  the 
light  of  electing  the  mayoi ;  otheiwiM  we  might  have  roppoaed,  fkrm  tiie  long 
tenure  of  FiuAiwyn  that  he  waa  a  ciOwn  ni — ' — 
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privil^,  that  of  rendering  fixed  aids  and  services  in  lieu  of  tallage, 
they  did  not  ke^,  although  in  France  this  privilege  was  usually 
carried  by  a  grant  of  communal  self-goremment.*  No  doubt  tlw 
talli^es  of  London  could  ill  be  spared  by  the  Exchequer.  But 
periiaps  there  was  another  reason  for  refusing  to  ratify  the  com- 
mune. It  was  well  to  remind  the  turbulent  populace  of  the  capital 
that  they  owed  to  the  special  favour  of  the  govwnment  whatever 
measure  of  liberty  they  enjoyed.  That  Hubert  Walter  feared 
the  Londoners  is  proved  by  what  the  historians  tell  us  of  a  civic 
Fiti-  tumult  in  1196.  In  that  year  a  London  lawyer  William  i^ltc- 
p^^V  Osbert,  sumamed  Longbeanl,  who  had  been  elected  to  an  office, 
119S  probably  that  of  alderman,  aroused  bittn-  feeling  in  the  dty  by 
his  attacks  upon  his  colleagues.  He  allq^  that  in  assessing  the 
citizens  for  the  purpose  of  tallages  they  favoured  themselves  and 
their  wealthy  friends  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  citizens.  Hit 
agitation  took  a  form  which  lent  colour  to  the  charge  of  tieason- 
aUe  designs ;  he  convened  mass-meetings  of  the  poor  at  St.  Paul's 
and  elsewhere,  and  inflamed  their  minds  by  violent  harangues 
against  their  oppressors.  These  meetings  resulted  in  no  more 
snious  consequence  than  a  petitiwi  to  the  King  wiitch  was  presoited 
by  FitzOsbert  himself.  But  the  other  magistrates  complained  to 
the  Justiciar  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  on  foot  to  sack  the  houses 
of  the  rich,  and  that  FitzOsbert  was  daily  preaching  violence  and 
sedition.  Hubert  deapatdied  a  force  of  soldiexs  to  airest  the 
demagf^e ;  the  sanctuary  of  Bow  Churdi,  in  which  FitzOsbert 
bad  taken  refuge,  was  fired  over  his  head  ;  and,  half-dead  &om  the 
wounds  whidi  he  received  in  a  last  attempt  to  escape,  he  was  tied 
to  a  horse's  tail  and  dragged  to  the  'Tyburn  gallows.  There  was 
the  pretence  of  a  trial  at  the  Tower ;  but  whether  aa  a  conspirator 
or  as  the  poor  man's  advocate,  FitzOsbert  was  condemned  with 
indecent  haste  and  upon  unsatisfactory  evidence.'  The  action  of 
the  Justiciar  was  however  generally  approved,  and  Ridiard,  who 
had  lately  lent  a  &vourable  ear  to  the  petition  of  FitzOsbert,  now 
wrote  to  thank  his  minister  for  dealing  so  promptly  with  the 
disturber  of  the  peace  of  London.    Retribution  came  from  an 

'  airy,  BtablUumtHti  dt  Rmtm,  c.  xtv.,  and  Prof.  O.  B.  Adams  in  B.  H.  R., 
xa.,  p.  70a. 

*W.  Neubrig.,  v.,  |  30.  Diceto,  ii.,  143.  Hoveden,  iv.,  5.  The  fir«t  two  of 
tbMc  antlwcitie*  are  Dnfovourable  to  PiuO*beit;  but  according  to  Hovoden  he 
wu  ■  man  "  ttlojutUtiat  il  atgidtaiii  jvchium  .  .  .  poHptntm  edvoetUiu  ". 
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unexpected  quarter.  The  monks  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  Bot 
Church  belonged,  had  an  old-standing  feud  with  the  Archbishop,  j^*''^ 
Ihey  complained  to  the  Pope  of  the  sacrile^ ;  and  Innocent  III.  waitn. 
was  moved  in  1198  to  demand  of  the  King  that  the  Archbishop  ^'98 
should  be  released  &om  the  secular  duties  which  had  involved  him 
in  the  guilt  of  such  a  crime.  Richard  might  have  replied  that  the 
combination  of  spiritual  and  secular  power  in  the  same  hands  was 
abundantly  justified  by  precedent.  But  the  Pope's  letter  came 
after  the  successful  resistance  of  the  Great  Council  and  the  foilure 
of  the  carucage.  We  may  well  believe  that  the  King  welcomed 
this  excuse  for  dismissing  a  minister  who  had  disappointed  his 
unreasonable  expectations.  In  July,  1198,  a  new  and  less  scrupulous 
Justiciar,  in  the  peraon  of  Geo&ey  FitzFeter,  took  up  the  reins  of 
power.  The  Ardibishop  retired  with  reluctance ;  but  his  disgrace 
was  not  to  be  final ;  and  it  saved  him  &om  being  associated  with 
the  last  extortions  of  the  King  who  had  latteriy  descended  to  the 
most  desperate  expedients,  such  as  that  of  breaking  hu  Great  Seal 
and  cancelling  all  the  grants  which  had  been  issued  under  it.'  It 
would  seem  moreover  that  the  Aicbbishop  had  reached  the  limits 
of  his  capacity  as  a  constructive  statesman.  When  he  returns  to 
power  at  John's  accession  his  influence  can  only  be  traced  in  the 
detail  of  administration.  He  helps  his  successor  to  pursue  the  old 
paths,  but  suggests  no  new  departure. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  retiace  our 
steps  to  notice  briefly  the  course  of  the  French  war.  Ilie  campaigns 
of  Richard's  later  years  are  of  little  intrinsic  interest ;  but  they  form 
the  prelude  to  the  disastrous  stni^les  of  the  next  reign,  in  which 
Normandy  was  lost  and  the  Ein^  stripped  of  external  resources, 
was  left  at  the  a^rcy  of  a  people  exasperated  by  the  taxation  and 
oppression  which  a  continental  policy  had  necessitated. 

1  ttated  by 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  LOBS  OF  HORUANDT 

The  '  I  ""HE  reappearance  of  Ridiard  in  Nonnandy  (May,  1194)  evoked 

^^^j  X  the  wildest  eathostasm  among  the  lower  claaes,  to  whom  a 
FreDchmon  was  still  a  natural  enemy.  As  he  rode  through  the 
duchy  the  King  was  followed  by  crowds  of  people  who  danced  for 
joy  ajid  sang  ballads  in  his  honour.  The  refrain  of  one  of  these 
songs  has  been  preserved.     It  ran : — 


But  the  Normans  expected  more  than  Richard  could  perform. 
South  of  the  Loire,  indeed,  he  achieved  some  brilliant  feats  at 
arms ;  within  a  few  months  he  recovered  Leches  and  Tours,  and 
reduced  the  Aquitanian  rebels  to  submission.  He  also  proved  his 
superiority  in  an  equal  field  by  compelling  Philip  to  beat  an  un- 
dignified retreat  &om  Frdteval.  But  money  and  men  alike  were 
wanting  for  more  substantial  enterprises ;  as  Bertrand  de  Bom  had 
said  of  him  on  an  earlier  occasion,  be  was  hunting  the  eagle  with  a 
sparrow-hai^.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  found  it  expedient 
to  conclude  a  twelve  months'  truce,  leaving  Philip  in  possession  of 
almost  all  the  territories  which  John  had  ceded  *  (Nov.  1, 1194). 

A  settlement  so  irksome  was  only  accepted  by  Richard  to  be 
broken  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity ;  in  the  summer  of  119S 
he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  temptations  of  his  Imperial  suzerain. 
Henry  VI.,  who  had  never  disguised  his  hopes  of  extending  the 
Empire  to  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  of  making  France  a 
vassal  kingdom,*  sent  Richard  a  golden  crown  and  an  intimation 
that,  if  he  invaded  France,  support  would  be  forthcoming  from  the 
nde  of  Get-many.      The  King  of  England  replied  by  inquiring 

'O.  U  ifaridial,  lo^ig  S.        'Hoveden,  iii.,  357.        *IHd,,  301, 
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what  fonn  the  promised  help  would  take.  The  n^^otiatioiu 
trsnspired,  and  Philip  indignantly  renounced  the  truce.  A  confer- 
ence at  Vaudreuil,  arranged  by  the  advisers  of  the  two  kings  in 
the  hope  of  restoring  their  friendships  only  completed  the  lH<eadi. 
I^iilip  taunted  his  rival  with  bad  faith;  the  King  of  England, 
worsted  in  the  war  of  words,  called  his  retinue  to  arms  and  hunted 
the  Frenchmen  headlong  from  the  meeting-place.  But  the  Em- 
peror's fair  promises  come  to  nothing ;  and  Hidiard  found  himself 
once  more  committed  to  an  interminable  and  exhausting  struggle. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  a  Mohammedan  invasion  of  Castile 
moved  Celestine  III.  to  come  forward  as  a  mediatw.  The  matri- 
monial troubles  of  the  French  King  and  his  interest  in  Imperial 
afihirs  made  it  doubly  important  that  he  should  not  offend  the 
Pope.  He  consented  to  make  peace  on  the  basis  of  a  compromise. 
The  settlement  was  delayed  by  the  reluctance  of  Richard  to  accept 
any  terms  which  the  Emperor  had  not  ratified,  and  of  the  Emperor 
to  sanction  a  treaty  which  would  leave  the  King  of  France  at 
liberty  to  meddk  in  the  politics  of  Germany.  Bui  in  the  first 
days  of  1196  a  treaty  was  signed  under  which  the  King  of  RnglTv* 
resigned  his  claims  on  Gisors,  the  Norman  Vexin,  and  Auvergne, 
but  was  allowed  to  retain  Eu,  Aum&le,  Arques,  and  Driencourt  in 
Normandy,  and  in  Bern  the  castles  of  Issoudun,  Gra^y  and  La 
Oiitre.' 

The  terms  were   more  &voun^le  to  England   than  those  of  Richard 
1194.    But,  if  the  King  of  France  obtained  less  than  he  hod  hoped,  '^^ 
the  treaty  conceded  to  him  all  that  he  could  claim  with  any  legal  compro- 
justification.     He  was  disposed  to  be  content  with  his  winnings ;  "*'*' 
when  Richard,  in  open  defiance  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  b^an 
to  build  at  Les  Andelys  the  famous  stronghold  of  Ciiateau  Gaillard, 
his  rival  contented  himself  with  a  formal  protest  that  the  peace 
was  no  longer  binding  upon  f^^nce.     Richard  asked  nothing  better 
than  an  opportunity  for  re-opening  the  war  and  in  1197  there 
wore  desultory  operations  in  Auvergne  and  on  the  Norman  border. 
But  his  only  hope  of  recouping  his  losses  rested  on  a  project  which 
he  now  formed  for  a  coalition  between  all  the  princes  with  whom 
Philip  was  emlxoiled.     Hie  first  steps  were  taken  in  1197  by  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  the  Count  of  Flanders-  and  Hain- 
t  of  thii  treaty ;  the  date  in  Rigord 
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ault.'  The  death  of  the  Emperor,  whidi  occurred  in  the  aame 
yen,  opened  the  prospect  of  obtwning  a  still  more  considcaraUe 
The  im-  ally.  Richard's  ne|diew  Otto  of  Saxony  came  forward  aa  a 
^^on  candidate ;  and  the  whole  weight  of  English  influence  was  thrown 
1198  into  his  scale.  As  a  vassal  of  the  Emfnre  Richard  received  a 
summons  to  take  part  in  the  election  ;  and  thou^  he  declined  to 
appeal  in  person  his  envoys  pressed  the  cause  of  Otto  both  at  Rome 
and  in  the  Imperial  diet  at  Cologne.  A  majority  of  the  electors 
accepted  Otto  in  preference  to  Philip  of  Suabia  the  brother,  and 
Frederic  the  infsnt  son,  of  the  late  Emperor.  But  the  minority 
elected  Philip  of  Suabia ;  Otto's  energies  were  soon  absorbed  in  a 
civil  war,  and  consequently  Richard  gained  but  little  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  nefdiew.  Still  there  was  every  probability  that  the 
Saxon  candidate  would  in  the  end  obtaiu  the  upper  hand  ;  mean- 
while new  recruits  flowed  rapidly  into  Richard's  coalition.  Tbe 
Duke  of  Brabant,  the  Counts  of  Brienne,  Guisnes,  and  Percb^ 
Raymond  VI.  of  Toulouse  and  Arthur  of  Brittany  were  allies  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  move  until  the  success  of  Richard  seemed 
assured.  But  th^  desertion  threw  Philip  into  grave  anxiety  and 
encouraged  the  King  of  England  to  accelerate  his  preparationa. 
The  Wai  In  1198  a  border-war  broke  out  which,  on  both  sides,  was  disgraced 
ofi><)8  t,y  ^d  uu)  purposeless  atrocities.  Richard  placed  his  trust  in 
the  routiers  or  mercenaries,  of  whom  a  large  number  had  been 
enlisted  for  his  service  under  the  famous  captain  Hercadier  of 
Perigord.  These  ruffians  maintained  themselves  by  pillaging  friend 
and  foe,  churches  and  laymen,  without  distinction  or  pity.  Their 
ranks  were  swollen  by  the  outlaws,  the  ren^^e  monks,  and  the 
lowest  class  of  adventurers,  from  every  land ;  and  it  is  merely  by  a 
popular  mistake  that  they  received  the  title  of  Braban9ons.*  The 
Low  Countries,  with  their  over-developed  feudalism,  were  me  of 
the  best  recruiting  grounds  for  mercenaries ;  but  every  band  was 
cosmopolitan  in  comporition.  l^e  routiers  were  no  novelty  to  the 
Angevin  dominions,  but  Henry  II.  had  kept  a  tight  hand  over 
those  whom  he  employed.  Riduud's  frequait  inability  to  pay 
them  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  allow  them  greater  licence; 
the  result  was  that  Mercadier  and  his  men  became  almost  as  for- 
midable to  the  King's  subjects  as  to  the  French. 

'  Diceto,  IL,  153.       '  Map,  Df  Ntigii,  i.,  |  ag. 
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The  expense  of  warfare  conducted  with  such  instruments  in-  Death  of 
creased  the  natural  avarice  fif  the  King ;  and  it  was  in  a  quarrel  ^  ' 

with  one  of  his  vassab  concerning  an  insignificant  case  of  treasure- 
trove  that  he  perished,  at  the  moment  when  his  projected  coalition 
appeared  to  have  become  a  formidable  reality.  A  peasant  plough- 
ing on  the  lands  of  the  Viscount  of  limoges  turned  up  with  his 
ploughshare  a  golden  ornament  which  is  described  as  a  representa- 
tion of  an  emperor  and  his  family  sitting  at  a  table.'  Richard 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  whole ;  the  Viscount  inmsted  on 
retaining  a  portion  for  himself.  Over  this  question  a  war  broke 
out  in  the  course  of  which,  while  besi^ing  the  castle  of  Chaluz  in 
the  limousin,  the  King  was  wounded  by  a  cross-bow  bolt  in  the 
shoulder.  Unskilful  treatment  of  the  wound  caused  it  to  mortify 
and  he  died  in  his  tent  before  Chaluz  (April  6,  1199).  The  castle 
surrendered  in  his  last  moments,  and  the  ardier  who  had  aimed  the 
fatal  shot  was  brou^t  to  his  bedside.  Questioned  by  the  King  he 
boasted  of  his  deed.  "  It  is  thou,"  said  the  archer,  "  who  didst  slay 
my  father  and  my  brothers ;  now  slay  me  also,  I  do  not  fear  thy 
tortures."  Richard  ordered  that  the  man  should  be  released ; 
but  Mercadier  sent  him  to  the  King's  sister  Joanna  of  Toulouse,  by 
whoae  orders  he  was  mutilated,  flayed  and  torn  asunder  by  wild 
horses.^ 

1^  character  of  Richard  deteriorated  after  his  return  from  cbuacier 
Palestine.     Tlie  strain  of  an  unsuccessful  war  sharpened  his  natur- ?^  ^^'^^ 
aUy  irritable  temper ;  the  slightest  check  or  contradiction  excited  life 
him  to  madness.     His  greed  for  money  increased  till  it  became  a 
mania.     Yet  to  the  last  he  kept  some  of  the  traits  which  had 
made  him  popular  as  a  young  man ;  the  love  of  song  and  music, 
the  skiU  in  mdering  a  pageant  or  a  festival,  the  appreciation  of 
knightly  deeds,  the  high  spirits  and  the  witty  tongue.*     At  his 
worst  he  respected  moral  courage  and  could  take  a  rebuke  with  a 
good  grace,  when  it  came  from  a  good  man.    In  the  last  year  of  his 
life  a  famous  preacher,  Fulk  de  Neuilly,  came  before  him  and  bade 
him,  in  the  hearing  of  the  court,  "give  in  marriage  his  three 
evil  dau^tera".    "Thou  liest,"  said  Richard,  *'for  I  have  no 
daughters."    "  In  sooth,"  returned  the  preacher,  "  thou  hast  three 

>  Rigord.     PoMJbly  s  Roman  votive  offering. 

*AtiHalrs  WiatoH,  i.o.  1199.    Joanna  wu  mamed  to  Raymond  VI.  in  iig6, 

'  Coggeahall,  9a. 
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evil  daughters,  pride  and  avarice  and  luxury."  "Then,"  said 
Richard,  amused  and  not  a  whit  offended,  "  I  vili  pve  my  pride  to 
the  Templara,  mj  avarice  to  the  Cistercians,  and  my  luxury  to  the 
bishopa." '  From  a  very  difierent  accuser  comes  the  chaz^  of 
treachery ;  but  it  was  p^fiaps  a  fit  of  spite  which  led  Bertrand  de 
Bom  to  give  his  brother  in  arms  the  nickname  Yea  and  Nay. 
Sincerity  was  a  virtue  for  which  the  Fl&ntagenets  were  never  dis- 
tinguished.  But  Richard  kept  faith  or  broke  it  in  accordance  with 
the  current  standards  of  political  morality ;  the  reputation  which 
he  held  for  chivalry  is  attested  by  the  el^;y  of  GieoSrey  Faidit  on 
his  death.  Ilie  heaviest  charge  1^  agwnst  the  king  rather  than  the 
man.  RJchard  neglected  English  intwests  to  pursue  his  schemes 
of  contmental  polity.  But  even  in  this  he  was  justified  by  the 
opinions  of  his  age.  No  one  disputed  his  obligation  to  defend  hia 
lawfiil  rights  against  unscrupulous  eiuatMu:hments.  Honour  de- 
manded that  he  should  transmit  an  unimpaired  inherttaniK  to 
his  successor.  The  question  whether  Normandy,  Anjou  and  Aqui- 
taine  were  worth  the  expenditure  which  they  entailed  was  held  to 
be  beside  the  mark. 
The  Re-  In  fact,  however,  the  continental  provinces  were  not  to  be  de- 

source*  of  apiaed,  even  from  the  commerciBl  point  of  view.  They  had  Uttle  or 
no  value  for  the  English  nation ;  subsequent  experience  proved 
that  English  trade  with  Normandy  could  prosper  and  increase  even 
when  the  duchy  had  become  a  IVench  possession.  But  the  Plan- 
tagenets  derived  lai^  revenues  from  Normandy  and  Aquitaine. 
Normandy,  indeed,  as  may  be  seen  from  extant  fiscal  documents, 
yielded  profits  not  much,  if  at  alt,  inferior  to  those  of  England, 
Under  the  iron  rule  of  Henry  I.  a  more  law-abiding  spirit  bad  been 
impressed  on  Norman  feudsJism ;  xmder  bis  grandson  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  the  duchy  assumed  an  ordered  form.  By  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  the  Duke  had  recovered  the  most  important  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  land,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fie^ 
such  as  that  of  Evreux,  in  which  a  private  lord  still  held  a  palatine 
position.  Normandy  was  now  mapped  out  in  bailiwicks  *  of  moder- 
ate extent  and  administered  by  royal   nominees,  who  at  stated 

'  Hoveden,  iv.,  76. 

*  Tbe  vittcomitatus  ate  tuely  menlumed  aftet  iijo.    A  list  of  tbe  bailiwidiH  i* 

fiv«n  by  Delisle  (in  BiUiolhlqm  <U  VEcoU  da  CharUi,  2nd  seriea,  v.,  asg),  who,  after 
Eapleton  {Rot.  Sautarii  Norm.),  is  tbe  chief  authority  Cot  Nonnan  iidminiMiation. 
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intervals  rendered  an  account  to  the  Seneschal  of  the  duchy  in  the 
Exchequer  Court  at  Caen,  The  Exchequer  was  also  the  highest 
tribunal  of  justice  ;  and  the  assesson  of  the  Seneschal,  profearaonal 
lawyers  and  administraton  tike  the  English  Justices,  made  periodi- 
cal eyres  through  every  bailiwick.  In  spite  of  constant  war  upon 
the  borders,  law  reigned  supreme  in  the  interior  of  the  countiy^ 
Commerce  flourished ;  the  towns  equalled  or  exceeded  in  wealth 
the  most  prosperous  of  English  boroughs.  Hie  men  of  Bouen 
farmed  their  commune  at  a  rent  of  ^3,000  which,  even  if  paid  in 
the  light  coinage  of  Anjou,  was  larger  than  the  firm  of  London. 
£vai  Caen,  which  had  not  yet  acquired  a  commune,  contributed 
more  heavily  than  London  to  the  ransom  of  Richard  I.*  In 
Richard's  later  yean  it  is  true  that  the  defence  of  the  duchy  neces- 
sitated anticipation  of  the  Norman,  and  heavy  drafts  upon  the 
English,  revenue  But,  if  the  frontier  could  be  made  impr^nable, 
or  if  Philip  should  be  succeeded  by  an  heir  leas  able  or  leas  tenacious 
than  himself,  Normandy  migjit  once  more  become  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  Duke. 

Fortune  however  was  on  the  side  of  France.  Philip  outlived  Change  of 
Henry  II.  who  was  the  ablest,  and  Richard  who  was  tbe  moat  war-  NontSiidv 
like,  of  the  Flantagenets.  At  Ricbard's  death  the  defence  of 
Normandy  devolved  upon  John  lackland,  in  whom  sh<nt  fits  of 
energy  alternated  with  long  intervals  of  sloth,  whose  best-laid  plana 
were  usually  stultified  by  li^pses  of  folly  and  caprice.  Six  yean  of 
invasions,  alarms,  and  exceptional  taxation  threw  a  heavy  atrwn 
on  Norman  loyalty.  Thouf^  still  proud  of  their  independence  tbe 
Normans  bc^an  to  count  the  cost  at  which  it  was  maintained.  Tbe 
towns  wete  more  friendly  than  the  feudal  classes  to  the  Engli**' 
dynasty.  For  the  House  of  Capet  was  notoriously  averse  from  com- 
munes, except  when  founded  on  the  lands  of  the  great  vaaaals ; 
whereas  the  Flantagmiets,  both  in  Normandy  and  in  Aquitaine, 
had  sbowD  considerable  readiness  to  sanction  conmiunea  of  a  moder- 
ate  type.  Rouoi  acquired  a  commune  under  Heniy  II.,  ^rreux  in 
the  period  of  Richard's  captivity ;  and  John,  irom  the  first,  showed 
a  disposition  to  be  more  liberal  of  charters  than  his  predeceas<na. 
But  even  the  towns  might  well  be^^  to  ask  whether  the  harsher 
rule  of  Fbilip  would  not  bring  with  it  lighter  taxation  and  leas 
troubled  times. 

'Stapleton,  i,,  ex.,  136,  153,  173.     Delisle,  k.i,,  pp.  [94,  aij. 
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Jobn  and  The  death  of  Richard  raised  a  knotty  point  of  feudal  law.  He 
^""^  had  designated  John  as  his  successor  ;  but  it  was  an  open  question 
whether  the  younger  broths  should  succeed  as  against  Arthur, 
the  son  of  Geofiiey.  On  boUi  aides  of  the  Channel  there  was  a 
disposition  to  considw  Arthur's  claim ;  but  more  in  Normandj  than 
England,  since  feudal  principles  were  more  congenial  to  the  Norman 
mind.  The  biograph^  of  William  Marshal  records  a  curious  con- 
versation between  his  hao  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  Ilie 
latter  raised  the  point  of  law  and  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Marshal, 
who  argued  strraigly  in  John's  favour.  Hie  Archbishop  deferred 
to  the  superior  knowledge  of  his  friend,  but  with  mailed  reluctance. 
"  Marshal,"  he  said,  "  it  shall  be  as  you  wiA ;  but  never  will  you 
have  cause  to  repent  of  anything  so  much  as  of  this  choice." '  A 
better  known,  but  less  trustworthy,  story  represents  Hubert  Walter 
I  as  moved  by  similar  mi^ivings.  The  Primate,  we  are  told,  ad- 
,  dressed  a  solemn  warning  to  the  new  King  in  the  course  of  the 
coronation  service,  reminding  him  that  allegiance  was  conditional 
:  upon  good  government.^  Probably  the  story  was  suggested  by  the 
!  customary  and  formal  admonitions  embodied  in  the  coronation 
service.*  It  comes  from  a  writer  who  had  seen  the  later  years  of 
John,  and  remembered  the  arguments  which  John's  opponents 
subsequmtly  based  upon  the  elective  nature  of  the  crown.  In 
official  documents  of  John's  first  years  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
a  coldness  between  the  King  and  Hubert  Walter.  The  King  ex- 
{H«BBed  in  emphatic  language  his  satis&ction  with  the  Primate,*  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  Chancellorship,  an  inferior  office  to  that  of 
the  Justiciar  but  the  highest  which  Hubert  could  accept  without 
infringing  the  commands  of  Innocent  III.  But  there  is  other  evi- 
dence to  show  that  John's  accession  was  coldly  received  in  England. 
A  number  of  the  eath,  emboldened  by  the  existence  of  a  rival 
claimant,  demanded  their  "  rights  "  as  the  price  of  their  allegiance, 
and  were  with  difficulty  induced  to  accept  a  t^nporning  answer.* 
Arthur  In  striking  contrast  to  the  passive  acquiescence  of  Normandy 

'"  "^and  England  was  the  overt  opposition  of  Brittany  aad  Anjou. 
Twelve  days  after  Richard's  death  a  Breton  army,  led  by  the 
Duchess  Constance,  entered  Angers  and  proclumed  her  son  as  the 

>  O.  U  it.,  11836  fT.        ' Matt.  Paris,  Chron.  il<g.,  ii.,  455. 
'Thete  are  paiaptuued  in  Wendavcr,  iii.,  140. 
*Rot.  Chut.,  i.,33.        'Hoveden,  iv.,  S8. 
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lord  of  Anjou,  Brittany,  and  Maine.  Philip  Augustus  hastened  to 
avow  himself  the  supporter  of  a  movement  which,  though  in  spirit 
equally  hostile  to  himself  and  John,  offered  him  an  opportunity  of 
a  kind  which  none  could  turn  to  more  account  than  be.  Aiter 
seising  :£vienx  and  harrying  south-east  Normandy  he  came  to  a 
conference  with  Arthur  at  Le  Mans ;  the  young  Count  did  homage 
for  Asjou  and  Maine,  and  was  surrendered  by  his  friends  to  be 
educated  under  Philip's  care,* 

One  of  our  best  authorities  for  the  period  asserts  that  Philip  Deiigni  of 
subsequently  invested  Arthur  with  Aquitaine  and  Normandy.*  ''' 
This  statement  af^ieais  to  be  eoroneous.  Hie  ambiti<His  of  tiie 
Freodi  King  were  expanding  as  new  opportunities  presented  them- 
selves; and  he  doubtless  intended  to  make  his  guardianship  of 
Arthur  a  pretext  for  the  virtual  annexation  of  Anjou  and  Maine. 
Bnt  he  had  not  yet  decided  to  annex  Normandy  or  Aquitaine. 
He  protested  against  John's  conduct  in  assuming  the  ducal  sword 
of  Normandy  without  the  consent  of  his  suzerain ;  but  he  offered 
to  overlook  the  offence  if  John  would  cqofinn  the  cession  of  tbe 
Norman  Vexin,  made  bj  Richard  in  1196,  and  would  recogniae 
Arthur's  title  to  Anjou  and  Maine.  So  far  as  conconed  Aquitaine 
he  precluded  himself  from  raising  any  claims  by  accepting  the 
bomage  of  the  Queen-mother  Eleanor.  He  mif^t  have  protested 
against  the  arrangement  by  which  Eleanor  subsequently  remgned 
Aquitaine  to  her  son,  retaining  only  a  usufruct  for  her  life-time ;  ** 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  such  protest  was  made.  For  the 
time  being  Philip  contented  himself  with  the  indirect  control  over 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Brittany.  He  was  prepared  to  make  peace  if 
John  would  submit  to  the  loss  of  these  three  provinces. 

John  however  saw  no  reason  for  a  tame  submisnon.     The  death  Breach 
of  his  brother  had  not  dissolved  the  coalition  of  Enghmd,  Flanders,  ^^" 
and  the  Empire.     The  position  of  Otto  had  recently  been  strength-  and  Philip 
ened  by  an  agreement  with  Innocent  III. ;  but  the  Emperor's  poverty 
served  as  a  guarantee  that  he  would  not  lightly  desert  the  wwltbieet 
of  his  alliea     For  greater  security  John  delayed  as  long  as  possible 
the  payment  of  the  substantial  l^acy  which  B^chard  had  bequeathed 
to  Otto.    The  course  of  events  soon  justified  the  confidence  witii 
which  Philip's  overtures  had  been  rejected.     Before  the  end  of 
September,  1199,  the  supporters  of  Arthur  began  to  doubt  the 
'  Rigotd,  p.  50.        *Hoveden,  iv.,  94.        *Fo*d*ra,i.,  77. 
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good  faitli  of  his  guardun.  Their  leaders,  William  des  Roches 
and  the  Viscount  of  Tiiouara,  came  to  a  secret  undo-Btanding  with 
John,  in  conseqnence  of  niiich  the  young  Arthur  fled  &om  Paris 
and  came  to  the  court  of  his  uncle.  Their  reconciliation  lasted 
only  for  a  few  weeks.  Arthur  left  John  as  he  had  previously  left 
Philip,  but  the  alliance  of  the  Bretons  with  France  was  not  renewed ; 
and  early  in  1200  Hiilip  agreed  to  the  Peace  of  Le  Goulet,  of  which 
the  most  important  conditions  were,  that  he  admitted  John's  right 
to  Maine,  Anjou  and  tiw  overlordship  of  Brittany,  abaodoned  his 
own  claiBU  to  the  Norman  Vexin  in  return  for  the  cession  of  the 
J^vrecin,  and  in  fact  recognised  John  as  the  heir  to  Bkbard's  French 
flefe  with  some  trivial  exceptions.  For  these  concessions  be  received 
the  sum  of  S0,000  marks  ander  the  name  of  a  relief.  The  treaty 
was  cemented  by  a  marriage  between  Louis,  the  heir  of  fVance, 
and  John's  niece  ihe  piincen  Blanche  of  Cartile.' 

Tlianks  to  his  alliances,  and  to  the  increasing  difficulties  between 
niilip  and  the  Papacy,  John  had  emeif;ed  victoriously  from  the  first 
stage  of  his  duel  with  the  Frendi  King.  The  most  skilAil  states- 
man could  hardly  have  been  more  successful ;  but  the  advantage 
which  good  fortune  bad  given  was  soon  thrown  away.  A  foolish 
marriage  and  an  ill-OHuidered  crime  now  blew  up  into  flame  tiie 
latent  sparks  of  i-ebellion  in  ev^y  port  tf  Joba'a  continental  heritage. 
John'i  At  the  end  of  1199  he  had  divorced  his  wife,  Isabelle,  the 

E^^^  heiress  of  the  Gloucester  earldom,  on  the  plea  of  consanguinity. 
1100  '  Heir  union  had  lasted  for  ten  years ;  although  Baldwin  of  Cantei^ 
bury  had  protested  against  the  marriage,  a  Papal  legate  had  de- 
rided that  there  was  no  reason  for  treating  it  as  void,  unless  an 
appeal  should  foe  successfully  maintained  at  Rome ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  If«belle's  duldlessness  was  the  true  motive  for  her 
husband's  tardy  access  ot  conscientiouB  scruples.  Not  venturing  to 
entrust  his  case  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope^  he  persuaded  a  com- 
mission of  Norman  and  Aquitanian  bishops  to  pronounce  the  union 
null  aad  void.  The  wrongs  of  Isabelle  excited  the  indignation  ot 
the  English  bannu^;  the  King's  choice  of  a  new  wife  set  half 
Aquitahie  against  him.  His  original  intention  had  been  to  sue 
for  the  hand  of  a  Portogueae  princess.'    But  after  an  embascfy  bad 

'  Tenna  in  Hoveden,  iv,,  14B ;  a  betta  text  in  Rigoid  (Bouquet,  xvii.,  p.  51). 
'  Mils  Norgate,  yah%  LaetUind,  p.  77,  Ueats  the  Portuguese  embassy  as  a  blind 
to  cover  the  pl^  of  msnying  Isabel  of  AngouICme.     But  thia  view  i*  coDtiadicied 
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actually  been  dopatdied  to  Portugal  his  eye  wag  cau^t  by  another 
babelle,  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Angouleme,  a  girl  of  tvelre 
or  thirteen  yean  of  age.  She  was  already  betrothed  to  Hugo  of 
Lusignan,  son  uid  heir  of  h^  father's  neighbour,  the  Count  of  La 
Marche.  But  the  precontract  did  not  prevent  tiie  King  tem 
|»ras8ing  his  suit,  or  babelle's  father  from  accepting  the  otkt  of 
the  highest  bidder.  The  marriage  took  place  in  August,  190(^ 
at  Angouleme'  Some  critics  hare  detected  a  deep-laid  -pcAkj 
beneath  the  apparent  caprice  of  the  King's  fancy ;  and  it  is  tme 
that  the  House  of  Angouleme  had  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  Plantageneta.  But  the  policy,  if  poli^  it  was,  failed  completely 
in  its  object.  John  secured  one  friend  at  tiie  expense  of  making  many 
enmities.  The  Lusignans  were  more  influential  than  the  Count  of 
Angoullme.  Tliey  invoked  the  aid  of  their  friends  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  Hugo ;  and  by  ti»  spring  of  1201  a  great  part  of  Poitou  Poitevin 
was  enlisted  on  their  side.*  John  anticipated  their  declaration  of  I^belUoa, 
war  by  ordering  his  Seneschal  to  seise  the  Norman  castles  of  the 
liusignans;  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  order  was  not  easy.  In 
Normandy  also  the  Lusignans  had  won  supporters ;  a  certain 
number  of  the  Norman  barons  came  slowly  or  would  not  come  at 
all,  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  castles.'  And  now  Philip  in< 
tervened,  ostensibly  as  an  impartial  mediator,  but  with  the  secret 
intention  of  fostering  the  rebellion.  He  extorted  from  John  a 
promise  that  no  Poitevin  should  be  disseised  without  a  lawful  trial 
in  the  ducal  court  of  Aquitaine ;  which  meant  that  no  rebel  oould 
be  pnnished  except  by  the  verdict  of  judges  who  wa>e  themselves 
open  to  suspicion.  John  attempted  to  meet  artifice  with  artifice. 
He  summoned  the  rebels  to  the  ducal  court.  But  he  proposed  to 
substitute  trial  by  battle  for  Judgment  of  peers.  He  produced  a 
band  of  hired  champions  who  appealed  the  Lusignans  and  their 
friends  of  Reason.  But  ^e  defendants  had  no  difficulty  in  proving 
that  they  were  only  bound  to  do  battle  against  knights  of  their 
own  rank.*     They  carried  their  grievances  to  the  Kinglof  France 

by  the  account  of  Diceto,  who  Myt  that  tbe  ambasBadors  wete  given  to  midentuid 
thmt  the  PortugncBc  marriage  wss  seriously  meant  (DiceUi,  ii.,  170),  and  deuljr 
conriden  that  John  cbanffed  bi«  mind  at  the  laat  moment. 

>  Chromton  Btrnardi  lUrii  (ed.  Ehiplis  Agier),  p.  67.    T.  D.  Hardy,  IHntrory. 

*Fotdtrit,  i.,  Si.    Rot.  Charl.,  103. 

■  Stapleton,  11.,  ccud.,  celxxx. 

*  The  employment  of  hired  championi  waa  always  illegal  according  to  the  strict 
letter  of  tbe  law.    But  in  the  conne  of  the  thiitoeniJi  centnxy  it  became  aaoal  for 
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who  in  April,  1202,  Bummoned  John  to  appear  at  Paris,  in  his 
capadtj  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  answer  the  chwges  which  had 
been  preferred  against  him. 
Pontionof  The  moment  was  so  favourable  to  Philip  that  he  may  now  have 
F^^  "^  formed  the  hope  of  expelling  the  Angevins  root  and  branch.  At 
the  treaty  of  Le  Goulet  John  had  promised  to  break  off  his  alli- 
ances wiUi  Otto  and  with  Flanders,  so  far  as  these  had  been  directed 
against  France.  It  is  improbable  that  he  meant  to  keep  the  promise 
when  it  ceased  to  suit  his  convenience,  la  spito  of  their  disputes 
over  Richard's  legacy  he  had  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
Otto,  and  had  boasted  to  his  English  subjects  of  the  advuitages 
to  be  expected  &om  the  Imperial  connection.^  But  the  Count  of 
Flanders  and  the  minor  members  of  the  coalition,  disgusted  by  his 
want  of  faith,  had  turned  their  thoughts  to  another  enterprise,  the 
Fourth  Crusade,  and  Otto  was  still  troubled  by  the  opposition  of 
Philip  of  Suabia.  John  stood  alone,  while  Hiilip  had  recently 
extricated  himself  irom  his  most  serious  embarrassment,  ^  quarrel 
with  the  Papacy  arising  oat  of  bis  irregular  divorce  from  Inge- 
borg  of  Denmark.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  King  of  France 
showed  an  aggressive  humour.  When  John  denied  his  liability  to 
personal  suit  and  service  at  the  court  of  France,  Philip  proceeded 
The  Wat  to  assert  his  rights  by  force  of  onns.^  An  English  chronicler  asserts 
of  I'o'  that  before  doing  so  he  obtained  from  the  French  barons  a  formal 
verdict  pronouncing  John's  fie&  finfeit  for  non-fulfilment  of  his 
service.  Modem  critics  have  im^woved  upon  the  story  by  con- 
jecturing that  the  Court  of  Peers  was  first  summoned  on  this 
occasion,  in  order  that  the  sentence  might  have  a  special  sanction.* 
But,  considering  the  &ct  that  our  French  authorities  omit  any 
reference  to  a  trial  or  sentence,  it  is  more  probable  that  John's 
failure  to  appear  was  taken  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  attacking 
him  without  further  formaUties ;  and  we  have  no  trustworthy 
evidence  as  to  the  compontion  of  the  court  by  which  John  would 

tandholderi  to  letdn  a  profeuional  chunpton.  See  the  acconnts  of  BtBhop  Swin- 
field  (Cund.  Soc.,  1S53),  p.  [35 :  "  In  liberMione  Thome  de  Bragg,  pugili  pro  feodo 
Buo  de  tribus  terminia  .  .  .  xx  b.  ".  Thomai  was  thus  the  recipient  o(  an  annoal 
retaining  fiM.     King  Jobn  was  only  a  little  in  advance  of  the  public  opinion  of  Ua 

'  Rot.  Pat.,  i.,  18.        ■  So  Rigoid  (Bonquet,  Kvii.,  p.  54).     Diceto,  ii.,  174. 

*Cogge»hiH.  13^,  136.  See  B^ont  in  Am.  Httloriqiu,  sxxii.,  pp.  33  B.; 
Guilbiennoz  in  BibUoth.  it  PEcoU  det  Ckarttt,  Ix.,  p.  45 ;  Holtzmann  in  Hitt. 
Ztittekrift  (Sybel'i),  xcv.,  p.  ag ;  and  infra,  p.  343. 
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have  been  tried  had  be  appeared.  At  the  end  of  April  Rulip 
betrothed  his  infant  daughter  to  Arthur  of  BrittaDy.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  received  once  more  the  homage  of  the  Count,  and 
a  treaty  was  concluded  under  which  the  whole  of  the  Angevin 
dominions  except  Normandy  were  rect^iaed  as  Arthur's  right 
"Concerning  Normandy,"  the  treaty  ran,  ''the  case  dtall  stand 
thus  that  the  King  of  France  shall  keep  for  his  own  use  what  he 
has  already  acquired  and  so  much  as  may  please  him  of  what  God 
shall  allow  him  to  acquire  hereafter."  *  The  business  of  conquering 
Normandy  had  already  been  taken  in  hand.  Arthur  was  des> 
patched  to  make  head  against  Eleanor  in  Foitou. 

This  enterprise  was  the  boy's  ruin.  He  attacked  the  castle  of  Ckptare  af 
Mirebeau,  in  which  the  old  Queen  had  shut  herself  to  await  *^"* 
assistance  from  Normandy.  But,  when  the  outer  works  had  been 
already  taken  and  the  defenders  of  the  keep  were  in  despair,  John 
appeared  upon  the  scene  (Aug.  1,  1202).  Eleanor's  appeal  for 
help  had  readied  him  at  Le  Mans,  and  by  forced  marches  he  had 
covered  eighty  miles  in  forty-eight  hours.  Surprised,  outnumbered, 
and  penned  within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  Arthar's  followers  had 
no  alternative  but  to  surrender.  The  Count  had  with  him  only 
260  knights,  but  among  them  were  all  the  rii^eaders  of  the 
Foitevin  rebellion.  One  stroke  of  fortune  had  given  John  the 
upper  hand  in  Aquitaine  and  had  deprived  Brittany  and  Anjou 
of  their  ruler.  But  John  did  not  know  how  to  use  succesa  He 
released  Hugh  of  Lusignan  whom  he  should  have  detained;  while 
Arthur  was  kept  in  prison,  although  some  of  the  knights  who 
fou^t  on  the  royal  side  at  Mirebeau  had  done  so  on  the  distinct 
condition  that  tlie  boy  should  be  released.  Hie  King  tamed  a 
deaf  ear  to  expostulations;  in  consequence  he  was  deserted  by 
William  des  Roches  the  leader  of  Arthur's  Angevin  supporters, 
who  in  a  few  months  went  over  to  the  side  of  France.*  Others, 
who  felt  a  less  personal  interest  in  the  captives,  were  disgusted  by 
the  King's  brutality.  Knights  of  good  family  were  loaded  with 
fetters,  and  huddled  "like  calves"  into  rough  country  carts  on 
which  they  were  sent  to  the  sea-coast  to  be  shipped  to  English 
prisons.  It  was  believed  that  twenty-two  unfortunates,  who  had 
no  friends  to  pay  their  ransoms,  were  subsequently  starved  to  death 
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at  Corfe.*     Facts  and  rumours  of  tlus  kind  had  Gomething  to  do 
with  the  defections  of  Norman  barons  which  began  in  the  autumn 
of  1202,  and  suddenly  turned  what  hod  been  a  victorious,  into  a 
defeated  cause. 
Nonnan  But  the  Normans  had  also  their  own  grierances,  both  new  and 

^^"*^  old.  With  Richard's  death  their  hopes  of  victory  over  Fnaee 
had  disappeared.  They  felt  no  confidence  in  John,  and  wc9«  weazy 
of  contributing  to  wars  from  which  they  rei4>ed  neither  honour 
nor  security.  The  fate  of  £u  was  a  warning  to  the  towns  that 
the  King  could  not  javtect  them.  Ilie  burgcMes  of  £u  had  taken 
the  King's  part  against  the  Lusignan  Ralph  of  Ezoudun,  their 
inuoediate  lord,  but  Philip  came  to  Ral[A*s  assistance  and  the 
loyal  burgesses  were  expelled,  and  left  to  wander  as  bomdess  fugi- 
tives thiou^  Normandy.  All  dasses  had  been  plundered  by  the 
mercenaries  who,  in  answer  to  the  King's  invitation,  were  stream- 
ing  into  Normandy  to  serve  under  his  banner;  and  John  either 
would  not  or  dared  not  make  examples  of  the  worst  offoido^  It 
is  little  wonder  that  he  was  deserted  even  by  those  to  whtHn  he 
had  given  his  full  oonBdenoe.  Gu^rin  de  Clajuon,  recently  the 
senestjial  of  Normandy,  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  I^iilip.  IIm 
Count  of  Alenfon,  after  receiving  John  at  Alen^on  with  profuse 
assurances  of  h^  good  fsath,  rode  off  the  next  day  to  the  King  of 
France.*  Matters  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  John  trusted  no 
one  and  travelled  along  byeways  at  unexpected  hours  for  fear  of 
treadiery  and  ambush. 
Untder  of  1^  murder  of  Arthur  of  Brittany  completed  the  ruin  of  his 
^"'''■'i  cause.  "Hie  date,  the  place,  and  the  drcumstances  of  the  crime 
*^^  are  alike  uncertain.  As  late  as  October,  1203,  Philip  Augustus 
remained  doubtful  whether  Arthur  was  alive  or  dead.*  The  stoiy 
which  the  English  court  disseminated  was  that  the  youth  had 
fallen  from  a  tower  in  attempting  to  escape ;  but  the  long  con- 
cealment of  his  death  is  all  but  ctmcluidve  against  the  theory  of  an 
accident.  We  are  told  by  a  careful  contemporary  writer  that 
John  had  given  orders  to  blind  the  boy  soon  after  hu  capture; 

>  a.  U  Jt.,  lajao  ff. 

order  reipectins  Hum 

>0.  Z<  JJ.,  ia6tgff. 

'  The  Hitlolrt  dti  duet,  p,  gji  exptesMi  no  opinion  u  to  the  i 
death :  "  Li  roia  Jehana,  quant  il  fii  venus  a  Roent,  il  mist  Aitu  w 
en  la  tour,  it  il  mora  ".     See  Delisle,  Catabgut,  No.  783. 
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that  the  gaoler  Hubert  de  Burgh  had  been  moved  to  dimbey  the 
order  partly  by  the  remonstranoea  of  his  knigfats,  partly  by  a  fear 
that  the  King  would  repent  and  diaovm  respoiuibility ;  that  Boue 
time  later  the  dead  body  of  the  captive  wu  found  in  the  Seine  by 
a  firiierman  and  buried  secretly  at  Rouen.  Ilie  current  story  said 
that  John  committed  the  mimler  with  bis  own  hand.  It  drove 
the  Bretons  and  Angevins  into  the  arms  of  the  French  King  and 
supplied  every  vaciUating  traitor  with  a  new  motive  or  excuae. 

Meanwhile  Philip  pressed  the  attack  at  every  vulnemUe  pcnnt  Philip 
of  his  enemy's  long  frontier  but  most  of  all  on  the  Ntvman  bwder.  *"™*' 
The  story  that  his  Court  condemned  J<^for  the  murder  of  Arthur  mandy, 
is  now  generally  rejected  as  a  faUe  subsequently  invented  to  justify  "°^ 
the  invasion  of  England.^     But  the  suspicions  against  John  were 
toned  to  good  account     By  the  end  of  1S03  Rouen  and  the 
suiTounding  country,  Mortain,  and  the  Cotentin,  were  the  cmly 
parts  of  Normandy  on  whidi  John  could  count  for  revenoe  or 
military  assistance.     Tboae  of  the  English  barons  whom  he  had 
persnaded  to  cross  the  Channel  and  take  part  in  the  war  bow 
threw  up  his  cause  as  knt,  and  demanded  permission  to  go  home. 
Innocent  III.  who^  if  Wendover  may  be  believed,  afterwards  averred 
that  the  murder  of  Arthur  was  a  lawful  executiiHi,  endeavoured  to 
mediate  and  threatened  Philip  with  ecdesiasticaJ  censures.     But 
the  great  vassals  of  France  took  the  side  of  their  suzerain  against 
the  Pi^ie,  and  Philip  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Pope's  expostulations. 
After  one  eflbrt  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Chateau  Gaillard  {Aug., 
1S08)  John  ceased  to  ofier  any  resistance.     He  remained  as  though  n     i  , 
paralysed   by  his   misfortunes   in  the  neighbourhood  ti  RouenJ  ^ 
"  Let  be,  let  be,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said.     "  One  day  I  shall  ''"'''• 
win  it  f^l  again."     But  Ids  actions  belied  the  confidence  of  him 
woida     Early  in  November  he  left  Rouen,  never  to  return,  and 
-  travelled  to  the  sea-coast  with  the  secxecy  of  a  criminal  escaping 
from  justice.*    On  December  6th  he  landed  in  England  leaving  his 
Norman  supporters  to  make  wliat  terms  they  oould. 

Tbe  French  conquest  was  completed  in  1204.    Chateau  Gaillanl 

'The  conliovcny  began  with  an  article  by  M.  Paideaaoa  in  the  BibUotk.  it 
fBeoU  dti  Charlts,  and  aeiiei,  iv.,  aSi,  attackiog  the  traditional  ttoty.  The  evid- 
ence in  favour  of  the  tradilioD  it  tuied  byBengnol,  (i»d.,v.,  I.  The  moit  notewortby 
of  recent  cootributioni  to  the  coDtroveriy  are  thoie  oF  11.  Guilhiermoi  (n/ro,  p. 
340);  HiM  Norgate,  in  Tram.  R.  Hut.  Sot.,  N.S.,  vol.  xiv.;   U.  Lot,  in  PidiUt 
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Final  Re-  fell  oa  Mardi  6th.    Falaise,  on  whicli  John  had  conferred  a  commune 

jhctioii  of  j„  y,g  preceding  year,*  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  aevea  daja 

although  reputed  impregnable ;   Caen   and   Bayeux  followed  the 

example.     Philip  announced  that,  by  the  flight  of  John,  Normandy 

had  escheated  t»  the  Crown  of  France ;  whoever  resisted  further 

would  be  treated  as  a  traitor.     The  defenders  of  every  town  and 

castle  were  intimidated  by  this  threat ;  they  signed  truces  for  a  year, 

promising  submission  if  not  relieved  by  John  within  that  time. 

Hie  commandant  of  Rouen  sent  word  to  England  that,  if  Roum  fell, 

there  was  no  hope  that  any  of  the  Normans  would  remain  faithful.  By 

the  first  of  June  Rouen,  hitherto  loyal,  was  in  despair,  and  obtained  a 

truce  of  thirty  days.     A  last  appeal  to  John  produced  a  reply  that 

the  citizens  must  look  to  themselves  for  the  King  of  England  could 

not  help  them  further,    lliey  accordingly  capitulated  on  June  !S4th.* 

Philip'B  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  Aquitaine  would  go  the  way  of 

^"^^  Normandy.     Much  of  future  history  depended  on  the  choice  of 

mastera  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  duchy  bad  now  to 

.  C^,    t        I  make.    If  the  Plantagenets  had  lost,  at  tiiis  stage,  every  foothokl 


«,.... 


on  the  western  coast  of  France,  England  might  have  been  spared 
the  wars  which  were  waged  for  the  next  three  centuries  with  the 
object  of  recovering  Normandy ;  at  the  least  these  wars  would 
have  been  much  curtailed ;  for  no  English  general,  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.,  was  aUe  to  dispense  for  any  length  of  time  with  an 
Aquitanian  base  of  operations.  It  seemed  at  first  that  all  the 
countiy  south  of  the  Loire  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  Philip.  In 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Tonraine  few  English  families  had  taken  root 
and  the  English  supremacy  had  no  important  diampions.*  In 
Poitou  the  gallant  resistance  offered  by  John's  seneschal  Robert  de 
Tumeham  and  by  Savaric  of  Maulton  produced  insignificant 
results ;  and  the  death  of  Queen  Eleanor  (AfKil,  1304)  deprived 
John  of  his  last  clfum  to  Poitevin  support.  Except  La  Rocbelle, 
llouaTB,  Niort,  Chinon,  and  Loches,  the  whole  country  submitted 
to  Philip  in  1204 ;  Chinon  and  Loches  were  reduced  by  the  French 
in  the  next  year.*    But  in  Gascony  the  great  communes  of  Bordeaux 

'Rot.  Pal.,  L,  34.  But,  as  Giry  lemarkB,  the  grant  of  a  commnoe  waa  double- 
edged.     It  cairicd  liability  to  militu?  service  {Etabliitmmlt,  p.  46). 

*TennBof  the  capitulation  in  Rigord,  Bouquet,  KicvM,  xvii.,  57. 

'William  des  Roches  was  still  Kneachal  of  Anjouj  he  cane  to  tenni  with 
PhUip  in  August,  1204  (Delisle,  Caf.,  No.  848). 

'Vincouni  nf  Thnimn  recognised  by  Philip  as  bis  Seneschal  for  PtHtou  (Dclisle, 
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and  Bayonne  held  by  EngUmd,  both  for  the  sake  of  their  wine- 
trade  and  because  the  Angevins  had  always  been  more  indulgent 
than  Ibe  King  of  France  was  likely  to  prove.  Their  loyalty  and 
that  of  the  Poitevin  towns  received  abundant  encouragement  in 
the  shape  of  trading  privities  and  freedom  from  royal  tolls ;  and 
John,  notwithstanding  the  exhaustion  of  his  treasury,  contrived  to 
supply  bis  TepTeaentative  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  with  an 
enormous  subsidy,'  In  consequence  the  whole  of  Giascony  was 
saved,  and  enough  of  Poitou  to  make  the  recovery  of  that  province 
appear  a  ponibility. 

The  political  eflfects  of  the  greatest  reverse  which  the  English  | 
Crown  had  suffered  since  1066  are  written  large  upon  the  histoiy 
of  Uie  next  fifty  years,  and  their  importance  can  hardly  be  over- 1 
rated.  On  English  social  life  the  loss  of  Normandy  had  less  I 
influence  than  we  might  expect.  Until  the  accession  of  the 
Angevins  the  tide  of  immigration  had  flowed  from  France  to  > 
England,  and  the  great  baronial  houses  had  preserved  a  keen  • 
interest  in  the  politics  of  France.  Now  immigration  had  ceased — 
except  for  the  occasional  influx  of  court  favourites  and  con- 
dottieri  from  Aquitaine  or  the  Low  Countries.  Heniy  I.  had 
begun  to  separate  Norman  from  English  estates  by  tiie  division  of 
inheritances  between  brothers ;  since  bis  time  the  process  had  been 
voluntarily  carried  on  by  means  of  family  settlements.  It  is  true 
that  John's  defeat  entailed  for  some  Normans  the  loss  of  English, 
and  for  some  Englishmen  the  loss  of  Norman,  fiefs.  But  in  England 
the  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  Crown ;  since  those  of  the  barons  who 
were  most  affected  obtained  compensation  in  grants  of  royal 
demesnes.  Trade  suSered  little ;  for  Gascony  remained  in  English 
hands,  and  the  subjects  of  France  were  allowed  to  enter  England 
with  their  wares,  even  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  upon 
paying  a  duty  of  a  tenth  on  their  goods,  a  permission  of  which  we 
know  they  availed  Utemselves  extensively.'  The  connection  of 
Englidt  with  French  religious  orders  remained  unaltered :  and,  if 
the  University  of  Paris  attracted  fewer  Englishmen  than  formerly, 
this  is  in  part  expUuued  by  the  growing  efficiency  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  It  is  remarkable  that  French  remuned  the  language 
of  the  law-courts  and  of  polite  society.    The  b^nnings,  bat  only 
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the  beginnings,  of  &  vernacular  literature  can  be  traced  in  England 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  So  far  there  was  little  to  stamp  the 
Knghsb  as  insular,  except  the  faintneBs  of  their  interest  in  con- 
tinental politics  and  the  originality  (tf  their  political  ideas.  And 
this  originality  may  easily  be  overrated.  The  most  andadooa 
innovator  in  English  politics  of  the  thirteoith  century  was  ^mon 
de  Mootfort  a  F^cochman  by  Inrth  and  educaticn. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THB  STBUOeLE  WITB  THB  PAPAOT-^BOUVIHBB 

WHILE  JdiD  WW  engaged  in  fighting  for  the  possession  of 
Normandy  England  enjoyed  aseason-of  comparati've  traa- 
qailli^.^  Tlie  most  seious  danger  which  had  confronted  John  at 
his  accession  was  that  of  war  with  Scotland.  William  the  Lion, 
like  the  En^sh  earls,  had  judged  the  moment  a  finTOurable  one 
for  reviving  old  pretensions.  He  demanded  that  the  new  King 
shoald  fdlfil  the  promise,  which  Henry  11,  had  made  to  David,  of 
surrendering  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  with  their  appurten- 
ances. But  the  sense  of  advancing  years  and  the  lack  of  allies 
had  soon  induced  the  King  of  Scots  to  leave  his  claim  in  abeyance 
and  to  do  homage  for  his  English  estates  (Nov.  SS,  1200).  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  concluded  any  league  with  Philip  or 
attempted  to  profit  by  the  continental  war.  In  England  public 
order  was  maintained  by  the  Justiciar  Geofirey  FitzPeter  uid  by 
the  Primate,  who  had  dkeerfully  accepted  the  inferior  office  a( 
Chaooellor,  and  now  worked  harmoniously  with  bis  sometime 
subordinate,  niie  King  left  them  a  free  hand,  only  interv^iing 
now  and  then  to  bestow  a  sheriffdom  or  a  grant  of  lands  upon  a 
foreign  favourite.  His  personal  confidants,  the  Poitevin  Peter  de> 
Roches,  the  brothers  John  and  Walter  de  Gray,  the  Ntmnans 
Gerald  d'Ath^  and  Engelard  de  Cicc^n^  had  not  yet  reached 
the  high  positions  in  which  they  afterwards  became  notorioas. 
The  Jostidai,  though  a  man  of  harsh  temper  and  narrow  sym- 
pathies enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  baronage.  Hie  E^ldom  of 
Fissei,  which  he  had  received  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  put  him  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  greatest  houses ;  his  connections 
were  numerous  and  influoitial.     He  could  answer,  thenfore,  for 
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the  loyalty  of  the  feudal  classes  as  Hubert  Walter  auswered  for 
that  of  the  Church. 
Fiscal  Stiil  it  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  goveram^t 

Qriev-  ^^  for  many  reasons  unpopular.  The  legal  and  adniinistratiT« 
,  changes  of  Henry  II.  and  of  Hubert  Walter  left  many  loopholes 
for  the  abuse  of  authority  by  royal  officiab.  No  checks  upon  the 
sheriff  could  prevent  extortion  while  he  OHitinued  to  farm  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  royal  revenue ;  and  the  Crown  instead  of 
checking  malpractices,  encouraged  them  by  raising  the  amount 
of  the  firm  demanded  &om  the  sheriff.  Hie  Crown  moreover 
claimed  exemption  from  the  restraints  which  it  imposed  upon 
inferior  landlords.  In  the  last  resort  the  tallages  of  the  towns  and 
of  the  royal  demesnes  were  settled  by  a  flat  of  the  Exchequer. 
Charters  of  privilege  were  liable  to  be  revoked  or  over-ridden  on 
the  slightest  pretext.  The  royal  rights  of  wardship  and  mar- 
riage were  shamelessly  abused  ;  while  the  rate  of  the  relief  whidi 
a  mesne  lord  might  demand  from  his  military  tenants  was  settled 
at  100s.  on  the  knight's  fee,  the  heir  of  an  earl  or  baron  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  whatever  the  Exdiequer  chose  to  demand.  The 
Church,  finally,  complained  that  the  right  of  free  and  canonical 
election,  which  Henry  II.  bad  guaranteed,  was  practically  withdrawn; 
and  that  the  property  of  the  clei^,  both  in  land  and  in  movables, 
was  now  taxed  without  regard  to  custom  or  the  principles  of  the 
canon  law. 
Mediating  Confronted  with  such  a  state  of  feeling  the  Justiciar  pursued 
KtiPeto'^*  policy  of  concessions  and  conciliation.  The  King's  need  of  money, 
rather  than  any  deeper  motives,  may  account  for  the  readiness 
with  which  immunities  and  rights  of  jurisdiction  were  granted  or 
confirmed  to  the  great  landowners.  But  it  was  with  a  political 
object  that  steps  were  taken  to  relieve  the  leading  barons  fix>m 
some  grievances  of  which  they  cx>uld  legitimately  complain.  A 
number  of  the  eark  had  never  yet  received  the  official  insignia  of 
their  dignity  or  the  privileges,  such  as  the  third  penny  of  judidal 
profits,  which  were  usually  attached  to  it.  Five  of  them  received, 
within  a  short  time  of  the  King's  coronation,  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  what  they  claimed.  To  soothe  the  clergy  the  government 
abandoned  an  important  source  of  revenue.  When  a  camcage  was 
levied,  in  the  year  1200,  at  the  rate  of  Ss.  on  the  plougfaland,  the 
Cistenuans  claimed  exemption ;   through  the  mediation  of  Hubert 
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Walter  thej  obtained  the  confirmation  of  a  privit^e  which  wan 
warranted  indeed  hj  precedent  but  indefensible  on  grounds  of 
equit;.  The  other  orders  were  leas  fortunate;  and,  when  the 
Kinf^s  half-brother  GeofiVey  of  York  forbade  the  payment  of  the 
carucage  due  from  the  monastic  lands  of  his  diocese,  he  was  punished 
with  the  sequestration  of  his  own  estates.  But  the  quarrel  was 
not  pushed  to  extremities;  in  the  following  year  Geoffrey  was 
allowed  to  make  his  peace  on  favourable  terms. 

Even  more  striking  is  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Justiciar  PiuPetei 
towards  the  towns  and  the  merchant-class.  Encouraged  by  the?^*''" 
example  which  Hubert  Walter  had  set  in  the  last  reign,  he  showed 
the  utmost  readiness  to  confer  rights  of  self-government  upon  the 
rising  commercial  communities  of  the  south  and  midlands.  Lincoln, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Northampton,  Shrewsbury,  Ipswich,  Glou- 
cester, Derby,  all  received,  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  reign,  charters 
of  which  the  essential  feature  was  a  permission  to  elect  their  own 
chief  magistrates.  We  may  attribute  to  the  conservatism  of  the 
Justiciar  the  provisoes,  to  be  found  in  several  of  these  grants,  hy 
which  the  Crown  is  ^ven  a  certain  control  over  the  election,  the 
sheriff  or  the  Chief  Justiciar  being  sometimes  empowered  to  choose 
between  two  candidates  presented  by  the  town,  and  sometimes  to 
order  a  second  election  if  the  result  of  the  first  appeared  unsatis- 
factory. Gieoffrey  FitzPeter  was  not  inclined  to  advance  as  far  as. 
his  predecessor  in  the  path  of  decentralisation.  But,  save  for  this 
restraint,  the  town-moot  is  usually  left  to  determine  the  constitution 
of  the  town ;  where  the  government  intervenes  to  create  any  office 
other  than  that  of  the  chief  magistrate  the  alleged  object  is  to  secure 
the  citizen-body  against  oppression  by  their  own  representatives. 
It  b  on  this  ground  that  in  ISOO  Nor^iampton  is  ordered  to  elect 
four  corona^  and  London  in  1206  to  elect  a  council  of  Twenty- 
four  wise  and  l^al  men.' 

Hie  importance  of  these  towns  depended  largely  upon  UidrPoirigik 
foreign  trade.     The  demand  of  the  Flemish  communes  for  English  ^"^ 
wool  was  steadily  increasing;  although  the  greater  part  of  the 
supply   was  still    furnished    by   the    Cistercian,   Gilbertine,   and 
Rremonstratensian  houses,  and  by  the  descendants  of  the  Flemings 


>  Grants  of  piivilege  to  Lincoln,  Rot.  Chart.,  p.  5 ;  Norwich,  ibid.,  p.  10 ;  N«t- 

.1 ji;j    _   ...  vt — >. jivj    _    -a  chailer  to  Lincoln,  jiiii., 

, ;  QloncMtei,  ibid.,  p.  56; 
.,  p.  64. 


tinghom,  ibid.,  p.  39;  Nonbampton,  ibid,,  p.  4^  ;  second  chaiter  tc 
p.  56;  Stuewsboiy,  ibid.,  p.  46;  Ipswich,  ibui.,  p.  63;  Qlonc«sti 
Derby,  ibid.,  p.  138 ;  London,  Rol.  Claia.,  p,  64. 
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wliom  Henry  I.  had  established  in  South  W&les,  sheep-breeding 
promised  to  become  a  nationaJ  industry.  It  benefited  the  towns 
not  only  by  increasing  the  importance  of  their  fain  and  mai4cets^ 
but  also  by  enabling  the  landowner  to  spend  more  &eely  on  those 
manufactures  of  which  the  town-gtlds,  in  Tirtae  of  their  charten, 
enjoyed  a  local  monopoly.  He  wine-trade  with  Aquitaine  and 
the  Rhineland  was  even  more  directly  advantageous,  since  the 
f<n«ign  vintners  usually  took  their  payment  in  the  form  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Under  the  Angevins  wine,  which  had  fonneriy 
been  accounted  a  luxury,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  of 
life ;  the  royal  accounts  of  the  period  bear  witness  to  an  enormous 
consumption  of  the  better  vintages.  Every  year  a  wine  fleet  of 
thirty  or  forty  vessels  sailed  to  England  from  Poitou  ;  the  Cologne 
trade  was  so  important  that  the  merchants  of  Cologne  could 
negotiate  for  special  privil^es  (1304).  To  advances  of  this  kind 
the  government  responded  in  a  friendly  spirit ;  even  where  there 
was  no  money  to  be  made  by  a  special  bargain  the  Justiciar  was 
careful  to  guarantee  that  the  merchant  who  came  in  time  of  peace 
with  due  credentials  should  have  the  royal  protection  both  by  sea 
and  land.  Restrictions  of  an  unnecessary  kind  still  remMned  to 
hamper  foreign  trade.  A  merchant  whose  city  or  country  had  no 
general  safe-conduct  from  the  King  of  England  could  not  with  safety 
enter  an  English  port  until  he  had  procured  a  special  licence ;  those 
who  were  most  thoroughly  protected  by  such  documents  might  at 
any  moment  see  their  wares  impounded,  under  the  law  of  reprisals, 
because  their  fellow-countrymen  had  misused  an  English  merdiant. 
The  Crown  exercised  the  right  of  regulating  prices  by  ordinance,  and 
of  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  food-stufis  when  scarcity  was  appre- 
hended.  But  in  general  the  Justiciar  rect^ised  that  the  interests 
of  the  Crown  and  the  merchant  were  identical;  he  fostered  tiie 
prosperity  of  the  chief  commercial  centres  as  tfae  surest  means  of 
increasing  the  revenue  and  reconciling  tfae  nation  to  the  government. 
It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  sagacity  that  he  allowed  the  trade- 
relations  of  England  and  France  to  continue  without  interruption 
even  after  the  English  had  been  expelled  from  Normandy ;  the  tax  of 
2s,  in  the  £  which  he  imposed  upon  French  merchants  was  no  higher 
than  that  paid  by  the  men  of  Cologne  for  their  special  privil^^.' 
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A  policy  8o  favourable  to  commerce  explains  the  tact  that  a  Signs  of 
long  time  elapsed  before  the  towns  joined  in  active  opposition  to^^^^^^ 
tite  Crown.  But  only  a  spark  was  needed  to  kindle  the  long- 
ch'^rished  resentment  of  the  feudal  classes,  lliough  the  King's 
fimt  demand  for  a  scutage,  at  the  unprecedented  rate  of  two  marks 
(m  vhe  knighfs  fee,  was  submissively  granted  in  1199,  a  call  for 
military  service  in  1201  led  to  a  formidable  protest  The  earls, 
having'  debated  together,  sent  a  unanimous  message  to  John  that 
they  would  not  follow  him  to  France  unless  he  ^owed  them  "the 
ri^ts"  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had  been  promised  on  an  earlier 
occasion  ;  the  term  apparently  denotes  the  third  penny  and  other 
customary  prerogatives  of  their  dignity ;  and  we  must  suppose  either 
that  the  concessions  whidi  had  been  already  made  to  individuid 
members  of  the  order  were  deemed  insufficient,  or  that  those  who 
had  won  their  privileges  stood  out  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  had 
not  yet  been  gratified.  A  threat  to  seize  their  castles  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  eark  to  a  more  compliant  sprit ;  tbey  eventually 
compounded  for  their  own  service  and  that  of  their  knights  by  the 
payment  of  fines  and  of  a  scutage  at  the  increased  rate.  But  they 
took  their  revenge  in  the  two  following  yean.  An  earnest  I4>pesl 
for  help,  which  John  addressed  to  his  English  subjects  in  May,  1902, 
product  very  little  result.  The  few  borons  who  answered  it  seized 
an  early  opportunity  of  retiring  from  a  campaign  which  they  re- 
garded as  hopeless,  and  in  which  their  own  interests  were  ali^tly, 
if  at  all,  involved.  The  defaulters  admitted  themselves  to  have  beoi 
in  the  wrong ;  they  paid  in  silence  a  fine  t^  one-seventh  of  their 
movables,  which  the  King  imposed  upon  them  in  Decenbn,  1S08, 
after  he  had  definitely  retired  from  Normandy ;  and  the  Great 
Council,  early  in  the  next  year,  made  tardy  amends  by  voting  a 
scutage.'  But  no  visible  result  was  produced  by  these  contribu- 
tl<wi8>  which  were  probably  exhausted  in  the  defence  of  Poitou  and 
Ga»cM>ny.  A  general  impression  arose  that  the  King  was  a  coward 
who  would  never  fight,  and  that  his  wars  were  simply  pretexts  for 
extortion.  Mistrust  increased  when  John,  in  1%>6,  raised  a  false 
alarm  of  invasion,  issued  orden  fw  the  reorganisation  of  the  fyrd, 
and  called  upon  his  tenants  to  render  aid  at  the  rate  of  one  man 

'  Wendover,  iii.,  173*5.    AccordinE  1 
two  mark*  (Norgate,  p.  113).     But  W< 
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at  arms  from  every  ten  knights'  fees.^  The  barons,  deluded  for 
the  moment  by  the  king's  assertion  that  this  force  was  required  for 
the  defence  of  liie  realm,  acquiesced  in  the  new  burden.  But  on 
discovering  the  truth,  that  their  quotas  were  to  be  used  forj^ 
descent  on  France,  they  protested  by  the  mouths  of  the  Primce 
and  the  veteran  Earl  Marshal.  The  expedition,  they  said,,<n« 
hopeless  and  they  would  not  contribute  to  it.  The  KingjAed 
tears  of  rage  and  shame ;  he  even  made  a  feint  of  sailing  wjBiout 
the  barons ;  but  on  discovering,  after  a  three  days'  cruise  aJ^  the 
Channel,  that  no  one  followed  him,  he  returned  with  ignominy. 
Public  sympathy  was  on  his  side.  The  sailors  of  the  fleet  cuned 
the  faint-heartednesB  and  disloyalty  of  the  barons.  It  mjght  indeed 
be  ai^ed  that  the  opposition  had  condemned  the  King  upon  slight 
evidence.  Not  content  with  abandoning  the  contineatal  policy  as 
inexpedient,  they  had  blamed  John  for  misfortunes  which  neither 
his  father  nor  his  brother  could  have  well  avoided.  Misrule  in 
Normandy,  the  feud  with  the  Lusignans,  and  the  murder  of  Arthur, 
had  merely  precipitated  a  stru^le  in  which  all  the  advantages  of 
numbers,  resources,  and  position  were  on  the  side  of  Philip  Augustus. 
But  at  this  juncture,  when  it  was  still  possible  to  retrieve  his 
character  for  ability,  the  King  threw  away  whatever  popularity  he 
still  retained  by  embarking  on  a  conflict  with  the  strongest  Pope 
who  had  sat  id  Pete's  chair  since  the  death  of  Gregory  VII. 
Campaign  Hubert  Walter  died  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  helped  to  thwart 
m^oiuni,  ^  YKOch  expedition  (July  13,  1S05).  The  most  popular  and  in 
some  respects  the  greatest  of  the  medieval  statesmen  who  were  re- 
warded  with  the  Primacy,  he  had  been  to  John,  as  Lan&anc  to  Rufus, 
a  moderating  and  restraining  influence,  respected  though  disliked ; 
and  he  had  maintained  intact  the  alliance  with  the  Church  whicli 
was  the  comer  stone  of  Angevin  power.  On  hearing  of  his  death 
the  King  exclaimed,  "  Now  for  the  first  time  I  am  King  in  England  ". 
The  first  use  which  John  made  of  his  new  liberty  was  to  undertake  a 
campaign  in  Poitou  (1S06),  for  which,  by  means  of  threats  and  pro* 
mises,  he  brought  together  a  considerate  feudal  force.  He  came  too 
late  to  save  Chinon  and  Loches ;  and  the  hope  of  winning  a  great 
victory  was  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  bad  feith  of  his  Poitevin 
allies,  who  followed  him  obediently  enough  in  a  northward  raid  as 
far  as  Angers,  but  refused  to  fight  when  Philip  brought  the  army 
'  FMd.,  i.,  93.    The  (ffdiiuuice  respecting  Che  fyid  in  Gervau,  iL,  p.  97, 
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of  France  to  the  borden  of  Poitou.'  The  campaign  ended  tameij 
with  a  truce  to  last  for  two  years  on  the  basis  of  the  ttatut  guo. 
Yet  the  results  were  more  coiuiderable  than  we  should  gather  from 
the  chroniclers.  French  influence  in  Pottou  hod  received  a  Uow 
from  whidi  it  did  not  recover  in  John's  lifetime  or  for  some  years 
after.  The  majority  of  the  Poitevin  barcHis,  and  all  the  important 
towns,  except  Poitiers,  declared  for  the  English  dynasty.  But  by 
the  time  tl^  result  had  been  achieved  the  distracting  quarrel  with 
Innocent  III.  had  b^;uD ;  the  hope  of  recovering  Normandy,  Brittany 
and  Anjou  was  destroyed  as  soon  as  it  took  shape. 

It  was  John's  intention  to  confer  the  Primacy  upon  the  Bishop  The  Cui- 
of  Norwidi,  John  de  Gray,  whose  lack  of  other  qualifications  vas^^^, 
outweighed  in  the  Bang's  Judgment  by  the  supreme  virtue  of  com-  iao6^ 
plaisaooe.  The  bishops  were  willing  enough,  if  the  election  bad 
lain  with  them,  to  accept  the  royal  candidate.  But  by  the  canon 
law  this  right  belonged  to  the  chapter  of  the  Primate's  cathedral, 
to  the  monks,  that  is,  of  Christchurch,  Canterbniy.  For  a  century 
they  had  strenuously  resisted  the  claim  to  assist  in  these  elections 
which  the  episcopate  of  the  province,  supported  by  the  Crown  had 
not  unreasonably  put  forwaxd ;  and  they  had  obtained  from  the 
Papacy  a  recognition  of  their  own  exclusive  ri^t.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  majority  were  willing  to  allow  the  attendance  and  co> 
operation  of  the  bishops.  But  some  of  the  younger  and  more 
hot-headed  monks  resolved  for  once  to  make  a  free  election.  They 
met  by  night,  elected  Reginald  the  sub-prior  of  the  Convent,  and 
despatched  him  to  seek  confirmation  from  the  Pope,  giving  him 
strict  injunctions  to  say  nothing  of  his  elevation  until  he  arrived  at 
Rome.  The  sub-prior  however  could  not  deny  hiuuelf  the  luxury 
of  advertising  his  new  dignity  as  he  passed  through  Flanders,  and 
his  tale  soon  reached  the  ears  of  John.  Knowing  the  King  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal,  the  monks  at  once  made  haste  to  cover 
tbor  disobedience  by  submission,  and  repudiated  Ranald.  They 
joined  with  the  bishops  in  electing  John  de  Gray  (Dec.  11. 1205) ;  * 
and  sent  commissioners  to  Borne  with  a  request  that  he  should  be 
confirmed.     The  line  which  the  King  took  and  compelled  them  to 


accoont  <^  these  praceedinga  from  the  Canterbury  point  <rf  view  in  Gcrviue,  ii.,  p.  90. 
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follow  was  that  of  regarding  Reginald's  election  as  a  tumaltuaij 
act  of  DO  validity. 
Theatti-  It  was  a  natural  view  if  R^;inald  was  really  elected  in  the 

Inaount   ■Df^oii^  described  by  our  principal  authority.'     To  Innocent  how- 
III.  ever,  who  only  knew  that  one  AitlilBshop-elect  had  arrived  with 

duecredentialsand  had  been  followed  by  anotiier claimant  similarly 
equipped,  the  filing's  behaviour  appeared  irregular  in  the  last  d^ree. 
Further  enquiries,  while  showing  the  weakness  of  the  sub-prior's 
title,  also  inspired  Innocent  with  awell-founded  reluctance  to  accept 
De  Gray,  a  political  bishop  of  whom  even  John  could  only  say 
that  he  deserved  promotion  because  he  knew  the  royal  secrets. 
The  Pope  took  the  course  which  he  considered  would  best  fHrotect 
the  interests  of  the  English  Church.  Concealing  his  intentions  he 
induced  the  King  to  send  him  plenipotentiBries ;  a  deputation  <rf 
the  Canterbury  monks  with  power  to  make  a  new  election  in  the 
presence  of  the  Curia  ;  representatives  of  the  bidtope  and  the  Crown 
with  power  to  confirm  Uie  election  when  mode.  John,  who  had 
spared  no  pains  to  bribe  the  Cardinals,  thought  that  he  could  safely 
allow  the  new  election.  He  expected  that  Reginald  would  be  set 
aside  and  De  Gray  re-elected  in  due  form.  He  gave  strict  injun^ 
tions  to  the  monks  that  they  should  elect  no  one  save  De  Gray  ;  * 
and  they  are  said  to  have  made  a  promise  in  this  saise.  But 
Innocent  refused  to  accept  De  Gray,  and  advised  the  monks  to 
elect  Stephen  lUuigtoD,  a  distinguished  Cardinal  of  English  birth. 
At  the  Pope's  persuasion  they  ignored  their  aeaet  promise  to  the 
King,  and  accepted  Langton ;  who,  notwithstanding  a  protest  from 
John's  representatives,  was  at  once  invested  with  the  ptdliam. 
Electioii  of  Innocent,  no  less  than  John,  had  done  violence  to  ihe  canonical 
^^^^^1^  principle  of  free  election.  But  the  King,  when  he  allowed  the  new 
election  to  take  place  at  Rome,  had  committed  an  irreparaUe 
mistake.  He  had  pitted  his  diplomacy  against  that  of  a  past 
master  in  the  art;  he  had  been  (airly  defeated  and  would  have 
done  well  to  accept  defeat  with  a  good  grace.  Apart  from  the 
manner  of  his  election,  Stephen  Langton  was  an  unexceptimiable 

'  The  main  authority  fbt  this  and  the  following  paragraptu  ia  the  Cantabnry 
Chionide  (printed  by  Stubbs  in  Gervaae,  ii.,  liv.  £)  whid  enibodic*  a  number  of 
letters  connected  with  the  quarrel. 

'BurloH  AHtialt,  ijt.  laii.  Matt.  Pari«,  Chron,  Uai,,  ii.,  514.  Wendover 
mentioni  no  such  promise.  John  sends  letters  of  credit  &i  large  tums  to  Rome 
{Rot.  Pat.,  i.,  65,  eg). 
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(jkoice.  Though  he  hod  spent  the  best  yeus  of  his  life  abrowl  he 
was  a  subject  of  the  English  Crown,  and  had  alwajs  cherished  an 
aflbction  for  his  native  country.'  He  owed  his  cardinalate  to  the 
distinction  which  he  had  earned  as  a  the<dogian  in  the  schools  of 
Paris ;  and  on  the  occaaon  oi  his  promotion  he  had  berai  compli- 
mented by  John  as  an  honour  to  the  Tingli"b  name.  Innocent  had 
chosen  him  as  a  man  who  would  be  personally  acceptable  to  the 
King.*  John  however  chose  to  resist,  Bad  weakened  a  hod  case 
by  weak  ai^uments.  He  chatted  th«  monks  with  perjury,  thus 
confessing  his  underhand  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  freedom  of 
election.  Of  Langtim,  he  affirmed  with  gross  effirmtery,  he  knew 
nothing  except  that  the  Cardinal  had  lived  fmr  a  long  time  in  the 
realm  of  Philip,  the  worst  enemy  of  England.'  Let  the  Pope 
reflect,  wrote  John,  how  great  were  the  revenues  which  Rome 
derived  from  England  ;  for  if  this  electicn  were  not  cancelled  the 
golden  stream  would  be  diverted  elseo^teie.  The  English  hishopa, 
he  added,  were  quite  competent  to  settle  all  the  litigation  of  the 
English  Church  in  their  own  courts;  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  ^ould  buy  justice  from  a  foreign  power.  Tlus  letter  and  the 
furdier  bribes  which  accompanied  it  faikd  completely  in  their  pur- 
poee.  Innocent  denied  the  necessity  of  the  royal  assent  for  an 
election  made  at  Rome,  and  exhorted  John  to  acquiesce  in  "  Our 
good  pleasure",* 

John's  answer  was  to  quarter  mercenaries  upon  the  Canterbury  John  takes 
monks  and  to  sequestrate  their  ridt  estates — measures  which  had  "oi^^t 
the  eSect  of  driving  the  majority  into  a  self-inflicted  exile.^  The 
threat  of  an  interdict  was  the  natural  consequence,  but  to  John  it 
came  as  an  unexpected  diock.  He  hesitated  and,  like  Becket  in  a 
different  case,  offered  submission  upon  terms,  "saving  to  ourselves 
and  our  heirs  our  rights  and  dignity  and  liberties."  To  this 
transparent  subterfuge  the  Pope  replied,  by  the  mouth  of  Simon 

'  See  Langton's  own  letter  in  Qervase,  ii.,  baxi. :  "  Ab  umts  enim  teneiii  tarn 
teneie  ragmiin  noMrura  araote  dtleiiimas  natorali,  qtiod  pet  cotnpasnonein  poTta*iRnu 
casus  rcgni  proBpeio*  et  adveiMs". 

'  Wendover,  iiL,  213.     Innocent,  Epp.,  a.,  306.     Panli,  i.,  485. 

'  See  Innocent,  Epp.,  x.,  aig.     Wendovet,  iii.,  aifi. 

*  See  Innocent's  letter  in  Gervase,  ii.,  Ixxii. :  "  Its  aecnndtiBi  jus  noMro  ttadeaa 
honori  deferre,  ut  graiiam  Divjnam  et  noetiam  mercuJs". 

'  The  Canterbury  Chronicle  (Gervase,  ii.,  Ixiii.)  itates  that  the  expatiiition 
of  the  mooks  was  voltintary,  and  that  the  aider  memberi  remained  behind.  But 
Oervase,  ii.,  100,  says  that  they  were  expelled ;  but  that  a  few  "caeci  et  daudi"  re- 
mained who  alto  were  expelled  when  the  interdict  began. 
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limgton,  the  Ardibiohop's  Invther,  that  only  an  uncooditional  sub- 
missioD  could  be  entertained.*  Driven  to  tiie  wall  John  defied  the 
Pope  to  do  his  worat.  He  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that 
the  lands  of  any 'ecclesiastic  who  obeyed  the  impending  interdict 
would  be  confiscated,  Wendover  asserts  that  the  King  descended 
to  yet  more  violent  menaces,  pledging  himself  to  exile  all  the  clergy 
without  distinction,  to  confiscate  their  lands,  and  to  cut  off  the  ears 
and  noses  of  any  Roman  clerks  whom  he  found  in  his  dominions. 
I  None  the  less  the  interdict  was  imposed  on  March  SSrd,  1808. 
The  The  sentence  was  one  which  had  already  been  used  with  good 

l^ts^'i  ^^  to  ^^'^^  ^c  Pi^c  of  ^I^'P  Augustus.  It  affeaed  every 
class ;  it  threw  a  gloom  over  the  roost  solemn  and  important  oc- 
'  GssioQs  of  social  life.  It  did  not  indeed  deprive  the  dying  of  the 
;  last  spiritual  consolations,  dot  the  living  of  the  means  of  grace. 
'  But  while  an  interdict  was  in  force  the  dead  were  interred  in  nn- 
'  consecrated  ground  and  without  the  offices  of  the  priest ;  the  mass 
could  only  be  celebrated  in  the  churdiyards  and  on  Sunday  mom- 
'  ing ;  weddings  took  place  at  the  church-porch ;  baptisms  in  tiie 
churches,  but  witJi  closed  doors  in  the  presence  of  the  sponsors 
only,*  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  monastic  and  military 
orden  enjoyed  a  partial  exemption  from  these  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  their  churdies.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  Pope  de- 
creed that  it  should  be  inviolably  observed  without  regard  to  any 
privilc^ ;  only  a  year  later  did  be  allow  a  partial  relaxation  in 
favour  of  conventual  churches.'  The  interdict  was  as  severe  as  it 
could  be  made.  On  his  side  the  King  acted  with  equal  vigour. 
He  shrank  indeed  irom  fulfilling  the  threat  to  exile  alt  the  clergy ; 
an  ordinance  which  he  issued  for  that  purpose  was  withdrawn  in 
three  or  four  days.  But  the  sheriflb  received  orders  to  sequestrate 
the  lands  both  of  the  reli^ous  and  of  the  secular  clergy,  leaving  to 
the  victims  a  bare  allowance  for  their  daily  food.*  The  sentence 
fell  impartially  on  high  and  low,  even  on  the  bishops  and  on  the 
great  <nder  of  the  Templars  to  whran  the  King  was  under  many 
financial  obligations.     It  was  executed  with  saperfluous  zeal  by  the 

'Rot  Fat.,  i.,  78.     PottUra,  i„  100. 

'For  the  tenni  of  this  interdict  kc  Innocent's  letter  in  Gervase,  ij.,  xdL; 
see  also  the  specimen  form  of  interdict  in  Bowfvel,  Rieuiil,  x<iii.,p.  51. 

'  The  English  Cistercians  ire  taken  to  task  for  neglecting  the  interdict,  Gervaae, 
ii.,  xcvi.  See  the  letter  of  Innocent  forbidding  any  exceptions  to  be  tnade,  Ofera, 
ed.  Migne,  it.,  1155.    For  the  relaxation  of  laog,  W.  Cov,,  ii.,  301. 

*Rot.  Cbmt.,i.,iog. 
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rojal  officeis.  'l^hey  held  the  ooacubines  of  parish  priests  to 
ransom ;  thej  nibbled  all  ecclesiastics  whom  they  encountered  on 
the  highways.  The  King  publicly  forbade,  and  privately  connived 
at,  these  outrages.  He  announced  that  he  would  hang  to  the 
nearest  oak  *  any  one  who  banned  a  dexk ;  but  there  was  a  current 
story  that,  what  a  prisoner  came  before  him  charged  with  the 
murder  of  a  priest,  1^  ordered  the  man  to  be  rekaaed,  saying,  **  be 
has  slain  mine  enemy :  loose  him  and  let  him  go ",  Under  this 
pleasure  many  ecclesiastics  gave  way,  obtaining  the  resttnstion  of 
their  piop^ty  by  a  promise  to  disregard  the  interdict.  Others 
were  allowed,  without  submitting  so  far  as  this,  to  farm  their  own 
lands,  at  a  heavy  rate,  &om  the  Exchequer.  But  the  bishops,  with 
the  exception  of  John  de  Gray  and  Peter  des  Roches,  of  whom  the 
latter  was  now  in  possession  of  Winchester,  fled  the  kingdom  to 
find  a  refuge  in  Scotland,  France,  or  Italy.  Their  temporalties  re- 
mained in  the  King's  hand  so  long  as  the  interdict  lasted,  that  is 
until  the  year  1318. 

In  spite  of  these  outrages  the  laity  remained  passive  in  part  and  Attitnde 
partly  in  active  sympathy  with  the  King.*  Of  anti-papal  feeling,  ^J^ 
such  as  that  which  permeated  all  classes  in  the  reign  of  John's  suc- 
cessor, we  find  little  or  no  trace  at  this  period,  although  some  sensa- 
tion was  caused  hy  an  itinerant  preacher,  one  Alexand^  the  Mason, 
who  accused  Innocent  of  unwarrantable  interference  in  the  secular 
afbirs  of  the  kingdom.*  There  was  a  g^ieral  impression  that 
Innocent  had  exceeded  his  authority,  but  do  inclination  to  revive 
the  arguments,  striking  at  the  veiy  root  of  papal  authority,  which 
Gerard  of  Ycnrk  had  formulated  a  hundred  years  before.  The  sus- 
pension of  the  usual  services  was  felt  as  a  loss ;  but  on  the  oth^ 
hand  the  enormous  sums  which  the  spoliation  of  the  churches 
brought  into  the  Exchequer  enabled  John  to  dispense  with  aids 
and  scutages.  The  monastic  annals  mournfully  confess  that  his 
resistance  received  the  general  support  of  the  nation.*     But  the 

>  Rot.  Claua.,  i.,  III. 

*  Geivasc,  ii.,  loi,  speaVs  of  the  barons  u  making  the  interdict  a  pretext  for 
ofajectinE  to  wai  with  Scotland  in  1309,  and  compelling  the  King  '     ~ 
tions  wiQi  the  Pope.     But  this,  if  true,  is  an  isolated  initance.    \     , 
the  evidence  of  the  Atmaia  MoncutM  for  the  general  atate  of  feeling. 

'  Wendover,  iii.,  330. 

*Aiitialii  Wigom.,  i.a.  laog;  "Magna  tribulatio  fiiit  hoc  anno  el  praeterito 
anper  omnei  ecdeaiaalicaa  pettooas  quia  a  cuts  Chriitianiulia  omnes  fere  laici 
pedem  reflectebant ;  sed  victualium  plena  fnit  abundanlia  ". 
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Papacy  had  still  a  weapon  in  reserve.     If  the  interdict  proved  un- 
availing it  was  possible  to  excommunicate  the  King  and  to  leleaae 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.     John  had  manj  enemies  who 
would  be  likely  to  avail  thenuelves  of  so  tempting  an  occasion: 
the  King  of  Scots  whose  claim  to  the  Dorth^n  counties  had  nev» 
been  abandoned ;  the  Welsh  princes,  ever  on  the  alert  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  through  the  iron  cordon  of  the  English  maivhes ; 
BuonUl    the  discontented  barons  of  England  and  Ireland.    Some  ,of  the  latter, 
^*""     it  te  said,  had  private  injuries  to  avenge :  John  had  intrigued  with 
their  wives  or  seduced  their  daughters,  bringing  the  greatest  houses 
of  the  land  to  open  shama     The  two  stories  which  are  commonly 
cited  to  prove  this  statement  rest  upon  late  authority,'  and  we 
know  of  at  least  one  case  in  which  a  chaige  of  this  kind  was  &lsely 
rasied  by  the  King's  enemies ;  but  there  may  be  a  substratum  of 
truth  in  the  general  accusation  which  is  Ivought  against  the  king 
by  several  independent  and  contemporary  writers,'  and  which  re- 
ceives some  colour  from  the  long  list  of  his  bastard  children.     "Diere 
is  better  reason  for  believing  that  the  divorce  of  Isabel  of  Glou- 
cester, and  the  king's  shameless  refusal  to  restore  the  lands  whidi 
he  received  wiUi  her,  had  alienated  the  numerous  connections  of 
the  House  of  Gloucester,     But  the  grand  reason  for  defections  was 
i-  X  V"      t^*  the  despotic  power  of  Henry  II.  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
•  C    ■■[         a  man  who  was  umversally  disliked  and  despised,  who  esacted  the 
/.^^  last  farthing  of  his  feudal  rights  to  emich  unpopular  favourites 

and  pursue  an  unpopular  war.  All  who  were  in  debt  to  the 
Crown,  all  whose  privileges  had  suffered  by  the  new  autocracy, 
conceived  that  they  had  a  pereonal  grievance  against  the  King. 
De  Biaoie  William  de  Braose,  the  lord  of  Brecknock,  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  t^ms  on  which  the  King  stood  with  the  magnates. 
In  high  fovour  at  Uie  commencement  of  the  reign,  Braose  had 
received  a  licence  to  augment  his  barony  of  Radnor  by  such  con- 
quests as  he  could  make  at  the  expense  of  the  Welsh  princes ; 
when  to  these  were  added  the  district  of  Limerick,  which  he  io- 
herited  from  an  uncle,  he  rose  to  a  commanding  position  among 
the  English  barons.  But  the  Crown  demanded  a  relief  of  5,000 
marks  for  Limerick  and  this  sum,  though  readily  promised  before 
De  Braose  obtiuned  possession,  he  subsequently  {Hnfessed  himself 

'  Norgate,  yohn  Lackland,  pp.  289  S. 

'1^,,  ClinmiqutiUidva,  p.  105 :  "  De  bellet  femmes  <tait  tiop  convoitein,"  etc 
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unable  to  pay.  After  many  exciues  made  and  respites  granted, 
the  King  distrained  upon  the  lands  of  the  defaulter  both  in  Wales 
and  Ireland.^  In  Tiew  of  the  grant  which  De  Braose  bod  received 
upon  the  Maxches  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  experienced  excep- 
tionally harsh  treatmait.  His  true  quarrel,  and  that  of  bb  sym- 
pathisers, was  witii  a  system  and  not  with  the  King.  But  the  result 
of  this  and  similar  episodes  was  that  the  King,  as  a  contemporary 
puts  it,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  as  many  enemies  as  he  had 
barons. 

Has  situated  John  would  gladly  have  avcxded  excommunica^  John's 
tion,  if  a  pwrtial  surrender  would  have  served  the  purpose.  He  l^^"*"- 
offo«d  to  accept  Langton,  but  refused  to  give  him  the  kiss  of 
peace  or  treat  him  as  a  friend.  He  intimated  bis  readinese  to 
restore  the  tempor&lties  of  the  Inshops,  and  even  to  make  some 
compensation  &>r  the  profits  received  during  the  sequestration; 
but  to  complete  restitution  he  woukl  not  pledge  himself,  and  he 
demanded  a  personal  indenuiity.^  Since  these  offers  were  rejected 
he  decided  to  Inrave  the  sentence  and  to  forestall,  by  precautionary 
measures,  the  dai^ers  which  it  would  entail  His  first  step  was 
to  demand  hostages  &om  the  suspected  borons.  Many  complied, 
BurroideriQg  their  sens  or  grandsons,  but  the  wife  of  De  Braose 
told  tlie  Kii^s  messengers  that  children  of  hers  should  never  be 
exposed  to  Arthur's  fate.  Hie  King  in  great  perturbation  sum- 
moned her  husband  to  ^ipear  and  answer  fw  his  wife's  contumacy. 
De  Biaoae  preferred  the  course  of  open  rebellion.  He  harried  tbe 
royal  demesnes  which  lay  in  the  Marchee,  attempted  to  recover  by 
force  the  castles  which  had  been  distrained  for  his  debt,  and  finally 
fled  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  cordially  received  and  harboured  not 
(mly  by  the  disaffected  lords  sf  Meath  and  Ulster,  bat  even  by  the 
loyal  William  Marshal.  In  England  however  De  Braose  found 
no  open  support  For  the  present  the  King  contented  himself 
with  sending  Jcdm  de  Gray  in  pursuit.  The  year  1209  was  Scotland 
passed  in  securing  the  loyalty  of  England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  fj^^ 
WUKam  tbe  Lion,  who  had  givm  offence  by  attacking  Tweedmoutb '  laoq 

'  See  the  utide  by  Hi.  Round  in  the  Ditl.  Nat.  Biog. ;  and  John's  account  of 
his  relation*  with  Ete  Braoae  in  Fotdtra,  i.,  107.  Also  Rot.  Chart.,  66,  84.  Rot. 
Clou*.,  1.,  77. 

■  See  the  documents  relating  to  the  negotiation  in  Qetvase,  ii.,  c.  B.  and  ex. 

*Chron.  Lantrcoit,  ^,  ' 
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aml  b&rbourmg  certcUD  of  the  exiled  bishopB,  was  terrified  by  the 
(qipearance  of  an  English  army  on  the  bOTder.  For  the  sum  of 
15,000  marks  he  purchased  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance 
which  left  Scotland,  till  his  death  (1214X  in  a  posiUon  of  depend- 
ence.* Advancing  years,  and  the  prospect  of  a  disputed  successicm 
at  his  death,  inclined  the  King  of  Scots  to  make  large  concessions 
in  the  interests  of  his  young  son  Alexander.  In  return  for  help 
against  the  pretender  Guthred,  a  descendant  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
John  was  permitted  to  arrange  the  marriage  of  Alexander,  and  to 
use  Galloway  as  a  recruiting  ground  for  his  expeditions  in  Ireland 
and  elsewhere.*  In  Wales  John  intervened  at  this  time  to  impose ' 
a  peace  upon  the  petty  princes  of  the  south  and  centre ;  Llewelyn 
ap  JOTwerth,  the  aspiring  prince  of  N(«th  Wales,  was  already  bound 
to  the  King's  cause  by  the  marriage  which  he  had  contracted  with 
John's  ille^timate  daughter  Joanna.  Hence,  at  the  end  of  1209, 
the  King  was  able  to  show  his  subjects  a  spectacle  of  Welsh  sub- 
missiveness  such  as  they  had  not  witnessed  for  a  generation.  In 
the  moDth  of  October  ail  the  princes  of  the  country  appeared 
before  him  at  Woodstock  to  do  homage.*  About  the  same  time 
the  oath  of  fealty  was  exacted  from  all  Rngliiih  &ee  men.  When  the 
decree  of  excommunication  was  at  length  promulgated  (Nov.,  1209) 
it  found  the  King  in  a  position  as  secure  as  oaths  and  hostages 
and  treaties  could  give  him. 
EBecuof  Still  the  sentence  gave  encouragement  to  his  enemies  and 
"■"  ^- .  caused  a  panic  among  his  supptat^^  The  scruples  of  the  latter 
cation,  were  silenced  by  rough  but  efifactual  arguments.  There  was  a 
'"■9-13  certain  Geo&ey,  Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  who  held  the  position 
of  a  justice  in  the  Exchequer.  It  oune  to  John's  ears  that  the 
archdeacon  had  expressed  a  doubt  whether  ecclesiastics  could 
lawfully  remain  in  the  service  of  an  excommunicated  king.  The 
unfortunate  man  was  immediately  thrown  into  a  cell  where  he 
could  neither  sit  nor  stand ;  a  leadoi  mitre  of  crushing  weight 
was  fastened  on  his  head  ;  and  in  this  plight  he  was  left  to  perish 
of  starvation.  With  enemies,  open  or  concealed,  John  found  it 
more  difficult  to  deal.     It  is  possible  that  plaju  of  invading  Eng- 

>  The  favoorable  nature  of  this  treaty  ii  an  argument  againM  the  ailegatiai]  of 
Getvaae  (ii.,  ica)  thai  the  barans  uaed  the  lotetdict  ai  a  pieteit  foe  lemonatrating 
against  war  with  ScotUnd.    The  ttea^  ia  Fotdtra,  ■.,  103. 

>  W,  Cov.,  ii,  Mb.    Rot,  Clou.,  i.,  131, 

■  "  Quod  anteacda  temporibui  bietat  inauditnm  "  (Wendover,  iii.,  337). 
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land  already  floated  before  the  mind  of  Philip  Augustua,  and  that 
be  was  by  this  time  in  communication  with  the  princes  of  Wales 
and  the  barons  of  Ireland.'  In  any  case  the  Papal  sentence  filled 
John  with  iq)prehetuions  as  to  possible  risings  in  those  countries. 
Wales  and  Ireland  claimed  his  chief  attention  for  the  next  two 
years.  His  measures  of  precaution  were  well  chosen  and  did  much 
to  restore  the  military  prestige  of  England,  which  had  been  so 
rudely  shaken  in  the  Norman  wars.  Mwe  fortunately  situated 
than  his  predeceoon,  in  that  all  his  resources  were  now  available 
for  the  settlement  of  the  British  Islea,  John  appears  to  have  looked  Jofan'a 
beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  and  to  have  formed  plans  "^ 
for  a  lasting  extension  of  the  royal  authority.  "All  men  bore 
witness,"  says  an  unprejudiced  contemporary,  "that  never  since 
the  time  of  Arthiv  was  these  a  lung  who  was  so  greatly  feared  in 
England,  in  Wale^  in  SootUod,  or  in  Ireland."  >  In  1210  be 
intervened  in  Wales  to  prevent  the  prindpaUty  of  Powis  from 
being  absorbed  in  the  dominions  of  Llewelyn ;  in  1811  he  invaded 
Gwynedd  with  the  objects  of  fixing  the  English  frontier  and 
settiing  the  position  of  Llewelyn  in  a  manner  more  advantageous 
to  England.  Twice  in  the  latter  year  John  led  his  army  to  the 
foot  of  Snowdoa ;  on  the  first  occasion  the  failure  of  supplies 
compelled  him  to  retreat  with  dishonour,  but  on  the  second  he 
was  more  successful.  Castles  were  built  along  tbe  frontiw;  a 
treaty  was  wrung  from  Llewelyn  under  which  the  prince  rendered 
homage,  promised  an  annual  tribute  and  a  war-indemnity,  and 
renounced  all  claims  on  Powis.'  Before  the  conclusion  of  this 
beaty  a  semblance  of  good  order  was  produced  in  Ireland  by  an 
expedition  which  the  King  conducted  thither  in  the  summer  oflrelsnd, 
ISIO.  Before  his  arrival  the  government  had  been  engaged  in "'" 
a  series  of  interminable  and  hopeless  struggles  with  the  great 
fieudatories.  After  a  war  of  six  years'  duration  John  de  Courcy 
had  been  expelled  from  Ulster  (1805),  only  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  equally  turbulent  Hugh  de  Lacy,*  Hugh's  brother  Walter 
de  La^,  the  lard  of  Meath,  had  attempted  to  extend  his  feudal 
Jurisdiction  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown  and  to  lay  violent  hands 

>  See  Petil-DuuUlia,  p.  aS.    Deliile,  Calclogiu,  No.  1416. 

*  Hill,  dis  d)ia,  p.  109. 

*  Ttuinbury  Atmatt.    Brut  y  Tytr.,  369.     Wendover,  iii.,  335. 

*  Sweetnian,  CaUndar,  314,  ^3.    Rot.  Chart.,  151. 
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upon  the  city  of  Limerick.'  William  de  Brooee,  though  a  declared 
rebel  for  the  paat  two  years,  was  still  at  large  and  in  poaeesBion  of 
the  lordship  of  limerick.  William  Marahal,  the  lord  of  Leinster, 
whom  his  biographer  extols  as  a  pan^on  of  loyal^,  had  lately 
been  at  war  with  Meiler  FitzHenry,  the  royal  Justidar,  fuid  now, 
otter  a  reoonciliatioQ  with  the  King,  refused  to  abandon  De  Braose 
on  the  plea  that  a  vassal  must  support  his  lord  even  though  that 
lord  chanced  to  be  a  rebel  .^  Apart  from  these  disturbances  the 
government  was  weak  and  inefficient.  In  Meath  and  Leinster  and 
limerick  the  King  had  no  rights  of  any  value  save  the  patronage 
of  tashoprica  and  abbeys,  jtitisdiction  in  cases  of  freehold,  and  the 
pleas  of  the  crown.  In  Ulster  tdl  rights  of  jurisdiction  belonged  to 
Hugh  de  Lacy.*  There  was  no  settled  law,  nor,  outside  the  great 
fiefs,  any  oiganised  scheme  of  local  administration ;  the  contribu- 
tions of  Ireland  to  the  royal  revenue  were  both  scanty  and  infre- 
John'i  qaent.  This  state  of  things  was  somewhat  improved  by  John's 
P^^  vigorous  measures.  The  De  Lacys  fled  the  country  without 
venturing  to  stand  their  trial,  with  the  result  that  Ulster  and 
Meath  escheated  to  the  Crown.  Hugh  de  Lacy  never  succeeded 
in  r^uning  the  King's  favour;  his  broUier  subsequently  recovered 
Meatii  on  paying  a  fine  of  8,000  marks,*  but,  having  recdved  his 
lesson,  became  a  faithful  subject  for  the  Aiture ;  he  was  one  of  the 
few  who  did  not  desert  John  on  the  outbreak  <^  civil  war,  and  is 
named,  in  1S16,  as  one  of  the  csecutors  of  the  King's  testament. 
At  a  Great  Council  of  the  Anglo-Iri^  baronage,  held  in  Dublin, 
native  chieftains  to  the  number  of  twenty  appeared  and  rendered 
homage;  and  two  administrative  reforms  of  con»d««ble  import- 
ance were  approved  by  the  assembly.  On  the  advice  of  the  lawyers 
who  had  followed  him  from  England  the  King  decreed  that  for 
the  future  the  laws  of  England  should  hold  good  in  Irish  courts, 
and  he  ordered  that  an  official  collection  of  these  laws  should  be 
deposited,  for  purposes  of  reference,  in  the  Dublin  fkchequer.  For 
the  better  conduct  of  the  administration  new  shcnffilonu  were 
instituted ;  though  in  what  numben  and  for  what  districts  we 
are  unable  to  say,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  official  records.'  The 
extant  documents  of  the  reign  refer  only  to  the  three  sberifiijoms 

'CaUndar,  315.        *0.  I*  Jfor.,  14314  8.,  14304. 

*Sweetman.  CaUnJar,  147,  360,  jSt,  3S3.        *Rot.  Pat.,  i.,  151,  iSi. 

*Cal4ndar,  1453,  ttea.    Wcndov«r,  iu.,  333. 
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of  Dablin,  Waterford  uid  Cork ;  but  it  is  probable  that  large  parts 
of  Meath,  Lcsnster,  and  Munster,  were  brought  under  shire-law  in 
consequence  of  John's  reform.  Much  remained  to  be  done  before 
Irelazid  should  enjoy  even  that  moderate  d^ree  of  peace  and  order 
which  obtained  in  Ekigland.  But  this  visit,  the  second  and  the 
last  which  John  paid  to  the  island,  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  in 
the  eulj  history  of  the  English  settlement  and,  save  for  one  tezriUe 
crime,  would  materially  enhance  our  estimate  of  hie  character.' 
He  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  dastardly  revenge 
upon  De  Braosa  On  learning  of  the  King's  arrival  this  delinquent 
offered  40,000  marics  for  restitution  to  his  estates  and  the  royal 
favour.  The  offer  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  Matilda  deThcDe 
Braose  and  her  dbildren  were  still  at  large;  but  when,  a  little ^'■**'* 
later,  they  fdl  into  the  king's  hands  he  agreed  to  accept  50,000 
marics,  and  named  a  term  for  payment.  Hie  money  could  not 
be  raised  within  the  time,  and  De  Braose  was  again  outlawed. 
He  made  good  his  escape,  but  his  wife  and  eldest  son  woe  less 
fortunate  "  When  the  King  returned  to  England  be  imprisoned 
Matilda  de  %»oee  and  her  son  William  in  the  castle  of  Corfe ; 
they  were  given  a  tdieaf  of  oats  and  a  flitdi  of  raw  baoon ;  this 
was  all  the  meat  they  were  allowed.  On  the  deventh  day  the 
mother  was  found  d«d  between  the  knees  of  her  son,  sitting 
upright  except  that  she  leaned  back  agauut  her  ma  like  a  dead 
woman.  The  son  was  dead  in  like  manner,  except  that  he  was 
leaning  back  against  the  wall ;  and  his  cheeks  had  been  gnawed 
by  his  mother  in  her  anguiBh."  ^  This  atrocious  punishment  pro* 
duced  in  England  an  impression  second  only  to  that  of  Arthur's 
fate,  and  gave  the  signal  for  organised  conspiracy. 

The  fiscal  exactions  of  the  King  were,  however,  the  chief  cause  The 
of  disaffection.     The  spoils  of  the  Church,  enormous  as  we  i^xowB^mot 
tbem  to  have  been,*  foiled  to  covet  the  expense  of  frequent  expedi- 
tions, of  subsidies  for  the  defence  of  Aquitaine,  of  the  bribes  and 
[Hvsents  which  John  scattered  broadcast  among  bis  foreign  allies. 

'  Even  GcrvMC,  in  other  Tespects  hostile  to  John,  admits  that  Ihe  Irish  expedi- 
tion was  a  succesa,  ii.>  106 :  "  Uibetniain  adqniiivit.  Bed  in  omnibua  aliii  vanus  erat 
el  ioutilis  ". 

*HUt.  in  dncs,  p.  114.  See  Pat.  R«IU,  ii.,  134.  John  made  a  erant  fix  the 
good  of  their  sauls  shortly  before  hia  death.  His  apok^y  foi  his  Malioga  with 
tbem  in  Potdtra,  i.,  to8. 

■See  the  estimates  in  the  R»d  Book  of  tJU  Bxek*q*tr,  p.  77a,  which  amount  to 
over  ;j79,ooo. 
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His  acutages,  levied  at  a  higher  rate  than  those  of  his  father, 
brou^t  home  to  eveiy  mesne  tenant  the  ruinous  profusion  of  his 
expenditure.  No  scutage  had  been  taken  between  1S06  and  l!i09 ; 
but  in  1S09-10  scutage  was  levied  at  the  rate  of  two  marks  on  the 
fee ;  in  1210-11  it  was  levied  twice,  onoe  for  a  Welsh  expedition  at 
the  rate  of  two  marks,  and  agun  for  that  of  Scotland  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  shillings.'  The  patience  of  the  feudal  classes  was  ex- 
hausted ;  a  carucage  or  a  general  tax  on  movables  would,  under 
the  drcumatances,  have  been  a  perilous  expedient.  John  therefore 
exhausted  his  ingenuity  in  wringing  money  from  the  clergy  and 
the  Jews.  On  his  return  from  Ireland  he  convoked  a  representative 
assembly  of  the  religious  orders,  military  and  monastic,  and  took 
from  them,  as  a  ransom  for  their  estates,  a  sum  which  Roger  of 
Wendover  certainly  exaggerates  in  stating  at  .^100,000,  but  which 
was  so  heavy  a  burden  that  it  caused  a  dispersicm  of  some  coa- 
nderable  convents.'  ftem  the  Jews  an  enormous  tallage  was 
demanded;  those  who  were  dilatory  in  their  payments  sufieied  im- 
{nisonmeat,  torture,  and  in  some  cases  death.  But  these  casual 
sources  of  revalue  were  insufficient  The  King  resolved  to  exact 
bis  feudal  lights  with  greater  strictnesa,  and  for  this  purpose  ordered 
a  new  inquiry  to  be  made  in  every  shire  respecting  the  liability  of 
Crown  tenants.*  He  also  adopted  the  plan  of  fiuming  the  sheriff- 
doms to  foreign  miscreanta  who  would  not  be  deterred  by  any 
scruples  from  abusing  the  customary  ri^ts  of  the  Crown  for  their 
own  and  the  royal  profit.  Chance  has  preserved  a  judicial  record 
of  the  misdfHngs  of  the  two  aliens,  Gerald  d'Ath^  and  Engelard 
de  Cicc^^  who  successively  misgov^Tied  Gloucestershire  between 
the  years  1208  and  1216.  It  appears  that  these  ruffians  were 
allowed  to  comlnne  the  powers  of  j  usticiar  and  sheri^  so  that  no 
complaint  of  their  misdeeds  could  be  [oeferred  before  uiy  tribunal 
but  thdr  own.*  The  complaints  which  the  men  of  York  and 
Limxiln  presented  to  the  King  in  ISIS  prevent  us  from  supposing 
that  Gloucestershire  was  singulaily  unfortunate.  And  in  feet  only 
the  grosseflt  and  most  far  reaching  maladministration  can  explain 
the  sudden  collapse  of  the  King's  cause. 

'Noigate,  ToAn  Latiland,  pp.  loi,  133.     Hoveden,  tv.,  107.     Wendover,  Jii.. 
17-35-     Coggeihall,  loi. 
*  Wavirlty  Annah. 

'Round,  Commuiu  of  LondiM,  pp.  173,  374. 
'  "-=-  - 1,  PUai  of  tkt  Crown  for  tk*  Coimtj  ofQlMcnltr,  pp.  xui.  S, 
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IXmsber  came  with  dmnatic  suddeimeeB  in  the  latter  part  uf  the  Coll^Me 
year  ISl*.  To  hinuelf  and  to  ordiQaiy  obBervers  the  portion  of  J^^^ 
John  in  the  preceding  year  seemed  not  merely  mta  but  glorious ;  the  Party, 
temporary  ftiend^ip  of  Scotland,  the  ipeciouB  humility  of  the  WeUh, "" 
the  un&miliar  tranqoillity  of  Ireland,  gave  colour  to  the  boast  of 
his  supporters  that  he  was  lord  and  master  thnM^ont  the  British 
Isles.  His  hopes  of  recovering  the  French  possessions  revived  with 
his  success  at  home.  The  loyalty  of  the  Gascons  remained  unshaken ; 
a  party  among  the  Ntwinaiis '  had  begun  to  r^ret  the  good  old  days 
when  it  had  been  possible  to  play  off  claimant  against  claimant  and 
the  Duke  against  the  King.  The  European  situation  also  seemed 
favourable.  Otto,  whom  successes  in  Germany  and  an  alliaoce 
with  the  Pope  had  rendered  for  a  time  indifferent  to  the  frimdBhip 
of  England,  was  once  more  drifting  among  rocks  and  shallows. 
Through  his  imprudent  haste  to  reclaim  the  imperial  dememes 
in  Italy  he  too  quarrelled  with  Innocent  and,  in  ISll,  fell  under 
the  bflui  of  excommunicstion.  In  the  young  Fredcnc  of  Sicily, 
whom  the  Papacy  had  not  yet  learned  to  i^i;ard  as  Antichrist  in 
human  shape,  Otto  had  now  a  fonnidable  rival.  There  was  no 
love  lost  between  the  Emperor  and  Philip ;  and  an  alliance  with 
England  seemed  to  Otto  the  natural  means  of  resisting  the  league, 
which  he  foresaw,  of  Ftance,  the  Papacy,  and  Sicily.  Little  by  Tbe 
little  the  coalition,  which  Richard  had  planned,  began  to  gather^^^(iM 
once  more  round  his  brother.  Reginald  of  Boulogne  whom  Philip  Pranca 
had  dispossessed  ;  Ferrand  of  Fhiodera  who  had  inherited  from  his 
predecessor  the  long  standing  claim  on  Aire,  St.  Omer,  Artois  and 
P^nne ;  the  Duke  of  Limburg  and  the  Counts  of  Louvain  and 
Bar,  always  eagtf  to  fish  in  troubled  waters ;  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
already  hard  pressed  by  the  Albigensian  Crusade,  and  despairing  of 
success  unless  the  Gascons  were  allowed  to  help  him ;  these  and 
others  came  one  by  one  to  an  understanding  with  the  King  of 
England.*  Ilie  fortuitous  union  of  three  excommuoicated  princes 
fascinated  the  popular  imajpnation,  and  gave  colour  to  the  story, 
which  Matthew  Paris  embroiders  with  much  circumstantial  detail, 
of  an  embassy  fhim  John  to  the  Emir  of  Morocco,  promising  that, 
if  infidel  help  were  rendered  in  the  forthcoming  war,  the  King  would 

'  Cognsball,  Tja.     Lnchalie,  H.  G.  dt  la  FraiKt,  iii.,  i.,  p.  140. 

*P<udira,  l,  ios,io6.     Wendovcr,  iii.,  336,    Coventry,  U.,zo3.    Rol.  Charf,, 
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do  homage  to  the  Emir  and  would  accept  the  faith  of  IbUud.*  Aq 
embassy  there  maj  have  been ;  but  the  idea  of  renouDcing  CSuistian- 
ity,  or  even  of  destrojing  the  Papacy,  lay  beyond  the  readi  of  John's 
imagination.  Incidentally  be  expected  that  his  alliances  would 
enaUe  him  to  secure  easy  terms  from  Innocent ;  but  he  continued 
to  n^ottate  for  a  compromise  throughout  the  year  1211,  while  the 
plans  of  the  coalition  were  taking  shape.  An  invasion  of  France 
was  his  primary  object ;  and  in  June,  1212,  he  ordered  all  the  lead- 
ing towns  of  Ekighmd  to  fnraish  contingents  of  foot-«oldien  for  im- 
mediate service  ovaseM.*  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  htoiv  fell. 
Tbe  Weary  of  delays  and  evasions  Innocent  b^an  to  think  of  re- 

^^  leasing  the  King's  subjects  &om  their  allegiance.  Rumoun  of  hie 
Conapit-  intention,  and  possiUy  a  belief  that  it  had  aheady  taken  effect, 
"^  awakened  the  hopes  of  all  nudcontoits.     Philip  Augustus,  well 

aware  of  John's  new  alliances  and  their  purpose,  fanned  the  flame. 
In  May,  1212,  a  Welsh  rebellion  broke  out  iriiich  was  probably 
encouraged  by  C^ncb  ^ents.*  All  the  {Hinces  of  Wales  made 
common  cause  with  Ltewdyn  ap  Jorwerth;  their  design  was 
nothing  less  than  to  sweep  tlw  English  out  of  tbe  whole  country ; 
in  the  north,  centre,  and  south  thoe  were  simultaneous  attacks  on 
English  colonies  and  castles.  "Die  King  postponed  the  invasion 
of  France  and  marobed  to  deal  with  this  unexpected  outburst. 
But  at  Nottingham,  where  he  had  halted  to  collect  his  levies 
and  to  hang  Welsh  hostages,  he  received  lettets  of  warning  both 
from  the  King  of  Scots  and  from  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Llewelyn. 
Tbey  told  him  to  beware  of  a  general  conspiracy  amoi^  the  Eng- 
lish barons.  Details  are  not  given  in  our  authorities;  but  it  may 
be  that  letters  inviting  I^iilip  or  his  son  to  come  and  t^e  the 
Crown  had  been  already  sent  to  Franot  In  any  case  John  was 
convinced  of  bis  danger.  He  abandoned  the  Welsh  expedition, 
dismissed  his  English  troops,  sent  for  meroraiaries  to  Flanders,  and 
b^an  to  demand  from  su^>ected  barons  their, castles  and  their  sons 
as  hostages.*  Eustace  de  Vesd  and  Robert  FitzWaJter,  the  two 
ringleaders  of  the  plot,  confessed  their  guilt  by  flying  the  couoiry.* 

■  Hattbew  Pans,  Otita  Abtalum,  i.,  33&-40.    Chron.  X^.,  a.,  539-63,  jH. 
'Rot.  CUuit.,\„  130. 

>  Sm  Uewdyn'i  letter  to  Philip  in  Deliile,  CaiaUietu,  No.  1416.     W.  Cov.,  il., 
aoO,  nvi  that  the  Pope  insdnted  Uewehm ;  ptobably  a  mete  gnew. 
*RqI.  Pat,,  i.,  94,  95.    Wendover,  iii.,  241. 
*  On  thor  grievance*  «ee  Noigate,  JeJut  Lackland,  pp.  aSg  ff. 
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The  rest  dissimulRted  bo  far  that  in  the  aatunin  we  find  them 
writing,  at  the  King's  inetance,  to  protest  against  the  Pope's 
approaching  sentence  of  deposition.  The  King,  justly  suspiciouB 
of  their  sincerii^,  bethought  him,  now  that  it  was  too  late,  of 
enlisting  the  lower  danea  on  his  side  by  promises  of  better  govern- 
ment. He  did  something  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  forest 
administration ;  he  put  a  stop  to  tite  unlawful  tolls  which  the 
sheriflb  and  others  were  in  the  habit  of  levying  on  merchants  and 
pilgrims ;  and  in  some  cases  commisntMien  were  sent  down  to  the 
shires  to  receive  the  complainte  of  Uie  oppressed.'  In  sjnte  of 
these  overtures  the  people  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  predictions  of  a 
mad  hennit,  Peter  of  Pontefract,  who  announced  that  John  had 
entered  on  the  last  year  of  hia  reign.  The  hermit  was  arrested  and 
reserved  for  execution  on  the  next  anniversary  of  the  King's 
ccnonation.  Bat  the  appvdiensiott  of  Peter  mierely  increased  the 
notoriety  <^  his  oracles ; '  it  became  the  general  imprenion  that  the 
Kin^s  canse  was  desperate. 

Meanwhile   Innocent  ap)Hoached   the   Kng  of   France   wifii  Philip  pre-i 
tentative  suggestions  that,  if  John  continued   obstinate,  Philip  P^^^^** 
should  invade  England  and  enforce  the  sentence  of  deposition.'  England, 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  tbe  Papacy  that  matters  ^ould  come  "^^ 
to  this  para ;  since  the  union  of  France  and  England,  even  under 
the  Most  Christian  House  of  Capet,  could  not  fail  to  weaken  the 
authority  of  Rome  in  both  countries.     Innocent  desired  to  use 
Philip  as  a  tool.     But  the  King  of  France  took  the  ofier  in  good 
faith.     Early  in  April,  ISIS,  be  held  a  Council  of  his  barons  at 
Soissons  aod,  in  their  presence,  arranged  the  terms  on  which  Louis, 
his  son  and  heir,  should  bold  England  and  the  Crown  of  France. 
April  Slst  was  fixed  as  tbe  date,  Roaen  as  the  place,  for  the  gather- 
ing of  the  army  of  invaaon,  t^ch  there  was  every  reason  to  expect 
would  be  a  great  one.*    Tbe  project  did  not  find  John  or  his  allies 
altogether  unprepared.     The  Count  of  Flanders,  who  had  openly 
broken  with  Philip  at  the  Council  of  Soissons,  might  be  expected 
to  hinder  the  invasion  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.     The  ships 

1  W.  Cov.,  ii.,  107.    Rot.  Pat.,  u,  97. 

*  Coventry,  ii.,  aoS.    WendovM,  iii.,  140. 

*  Coventiy,  ii„  aog.    Wendover,  iii.,  341,  »ptala.ae  though  Innocent  gave  a 
definite  invitation  to  Philip ;  but  thi*  is  probaU^  erroneous. 

*  O.  le  Bieton,  Ottla,  g  1S5.    Wenoovet,  iiu,  14}.    Fo€dtra,  i.,  104,  fm  Philip's 
agreement  with  Louis. 
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of  the  Ehigltsh  coast-towQs  gathered  at  Portsmouth,  in  readiness  to 
repel  the  French,  some  days  before  Philip's  intention  was  puhliclj 
announced  at  Soissons.  The  commanders  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  destroying  all  the  French  ships  which  were  to  be  found 
at  Dieppe  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  Seine ;  by  April  £1  the  English 
fyrd  was  concentrated  at  Ipswich,  Dover,  and  other  likely  landing' 
places.  The  King  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Barham  Down 
near  Canterbury  with  an  immense  army  of  horse  and  foot,  amply 
sufficient  to  repel  any  invader,  if  its  loyalty  were  certain.  But 
discontent  was  known  to  be  rife ;  rightly  or  wrongly  John  antici- 
pated that  nearly  all  the  baronage  would  desert  him  at  the  sight 
of  Philip's  army.  He  resolved  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
Innocent,  in  order  that  every  pretext  for  invasion  and  rebellion 
mi^t  be  destroyed. 
John  snb-  The  terms  of  this  submission,  for  which  the  Pope  had  long  ago 
^'1*' **•''' provided,  were  quickly  arranged  with  the  Papal  legate,  Pandul^ 
and  published  on  May  13.^  The  King  admitted  Stephen  Langton 
into  his  full  favour  and  friendship,  recalled  the  exiled  monks  and 
bishops,  and  promised  compensatu>n  for  their  pecuniary  losses ;  at 
the  same  time  he  gave  an  amnesty  to  all  tiie  inferior  clqgy.* 
These  were  moderate  conditions,  no  worse  indeed  than  might  have 
been  obtained  in  the  first  months  of  the  stru^le. .  -  Innocent,  whose 
heart  was  set  upon  obtaining  the  assistance  of  John  and  the  Eng- 
lish for  a.  new  Crusade,  had  no  wish  to  abuse  his  advantage ;  nor 
is  he  to  be  blamed  for  the  famous  transaction  of  May  15,  when 
John  made  over  his  kingdom  to  the  Holy  See  to  be  held  as  a  fief 
for  a  rent  of  1,000  marks,  the  idea  was  the  King's,*  and  a  perusal 
of  the  document  containing  his  profession  of  homage  will  show  that, 
beyond  the  tribute,  he  incurred  no  obligations  more  onerous  than 
those  which  all  prelates  undertook  l^  their  oath  of  fidelity  at  the 
time  of  consecration.  He  purchased  the  fullest  measure  of  pro- 
tection by  a  sacrifice  of  dignity  to  which  neither  he  nor  the  great 
mass  of  his  subjects  attached  much  importance.  Some  stigmatised 
the  transaction  as  ignominious,  but  the  most  judicial  chronicler  of 
*  The  outlines  of  the  aettlement  were 


at  leaat  tu  eaity  as  Februaiy,  laij.  See  tbelettera  of  Innocent  in  Bliu,  Papal 
Lttttn,  p.  37, 

■  Wendover,  iii.,  348.    Fotdtra,  i.,  iii. 

*  Bnt  it  was  no  novel^  to  the  itateaman  of  the  age.  Before  John  snbmitted, 
the  sovereigna  of  the  Two  Sidliea,  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Angon,  Poland,  had  already 
become  Papal  vasaals. 
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tbe  time  calls  it  a  pmdent  move ;  *  for,  he  adds,  tbere  was  hardly 
any  other  way  in  which  John  could  escape  from  all  his  dangers. 
Even  the  hostile  barons  whose  plans  received  an  unexpected  check  m 

did  not  venture  either  now  or  later  to  dispute  tbe  validity  of  the 
transaction. 

The  King's  first  thought,  upon  beii^  reheved  from  tbe  danger  phjiip 
of  domestic  treason,  was  to  meet  the  foreign  peril.  Hearing  that  '*^^ 
the  French  were  overruntiing  Flanden  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
descent  on  England,  be  despatched  a  fleet,  under  the  Eaii  of 
Salisbury,  to  attack  tbe  transports  of  his  enemies  at  Damme,  tbe 
port  of  Bruges,  Tbe  English  burned  about  100  vessels  and  took 
800  moie,  laden  witb  every  kind  of  supplies,  a  sucoess  which  com- 
pelled I^ilip  to  raise  the  si^  of  Ghent  and  to  withdraw  the  bulk 
of  his  army  from  Flandera,  Immediately  afterwards  the  Count  of 
Handera  and  the  King  ot  fk^land  commenced  to  treat  with  Otto 
for  a  joint  incursion  into  France ;  while  flip's  embarrassments 
were  increased  by  a  miesive  from  the  Pope  protiilHtmg  the  invasion 
of  a  Papal  fie£  The  King  of  France  protested  that  he  could  not 
and  would  not  abandon  the  costly  enterprise  on  which  he  had 
entered  at  tbe  Pope's  su^estion.  But  there  was  small  Ukelibood 
that  Riilip  would  take  the  aggmaive  now  or  for  some  time  to 
come. 

In  England  tbere  was  a  general  hope  that  useless  plans  of  John 
foreign  war  would  be  abandoned,  and  that  an  era  of  domestic  re-  ^^^^^u 
forms  would  b^in.     This  feeling  was  voiced  by  Stephen  Langton  Ftsdcs 
vrho,  in  spite  of  the  years  which  he  had  spest  in  France  and  Italy, 
grasped  tbe  political  ntuation  from  the  moment  when  he  entered 
England.     Pandulf  had   been  content   with  vague  assurances  of 
better  government ;    tbe  Archbishop  insisted   that  these  should 
be  made  explicit  before  the  King  received  absolution.     The  old 
Justiciar,  Geofficy  FitsPeter,  was  in  favour  of  taking  practical  tt^ 
to  moderate  the   imiveisal  discontent.     At   the   Council   of  St 
Albans,  in  the  month  of  August,  an  assembly  primarily  convmed 
to  assess  the  compensation  due  to  the  bishops,*  he  referred  to  the 

'  So  W.  Cov.,  ii.,  aio:  "  Pnideatec  sane  libi  et  suis  Dtoviden*,  licet  id  niultii 
L  videtetw  et  enonne  tervitutis  jugum  ".    Wendovei,  it 


igDoninionuD  videtetui  et  enonne  tervitutis  jugum ' .  Wendovei,  iti.,  351,  asseru 
£at  laoocent  intiated  on  this  nurendet  of  tbe  crown,  but  is  piobably  miitaken. 
The  temu  of  John'tinvettituie  in  F'Mflm,  i.,  iii. 

*  On  the  queation  of  the  repieaentativeB  tnnunoned  10  this  conndl,  if  Wendovef 
may  be  believed,  fnnn  the  demeene  town^ipi  of  the  King,  see  B.  H.  R.,  xx.,  p.  189. 
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Laws  of  Hemy  I.  as  the  ideal  whicK  the  gov^mnent  would  keep  in 
view ;  after  the  Council  be  begaa  an  Inquest  of  SberifFs,  and  le- 
moved  some  of  the  worst  deUnqaeote  from  their  offices.  But  the 
King  was  otherwise  occupied.  Immediately  after  his  submission 
he  invited  the  barons  to  join  him  in  a  descent  upon  Poitou.  Tbey 
lefnsed  to  follow  an  excommunicated  King ;  Gar  John's  at»oluti<»i 
had  not  yet  been  fwouounced.  He  r^iewed  the  demand  when  this 
excuse  no  longer  existed ;  but  the  barons  now  pleaded  their  pover^ 
or  ebe,  like  Hu^  of  lincoln  in  1197,  that  they  wwe  not  bound 
to  foreign  service.  The  King  endeavoured  to  duune  them  by  set- 
ting sail  with  noae  but  his  household  servants  for  escort,  butthe 
manoeuvre  foiled ;  and  on  Teaching  the  Channel  TbIhihIb  he  turned 
bad(.  Still  his  purpose  remained  unsbakea  The  great  pian  bad 
been  formed  of  crudiing  Philip  between  two  armies  marching  on 
Paris  simultaneously  from  Flanders  and  Poitou ;  Otto  was  to  lead 
the  attack  Crom  the  north-east;  aid  in  the  west  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  had  promised  to  co-operate  with  John.  The  Utter  now 
infimned  his  albes  that  his  expedition,  though  poetpooed  owing  to 
contrary  winds,  would  be  resumed  in  the  following  sjning.  His 
lettOB  were  accompanied  by  generous  subsidies,  and  he  q>aied  no 
pains  to  make  his  military  preparations  perfect.' 

Under  any  circumstances  this  obstinacy  in  pursuing  a  policy 
which  they  r^arded  as  futile  would  have  irritated  the  English 
baronage.  But  their  resentment  was  sharpened  by  a  fear  that  the 
mercenaries  whom  the  King  was  collecting,  ostensibly  for  the 
FWich  war,  would  be  used  against  themselves.  The  bdiaviour  of 
John  lent  some  plausibility  to  their  suspicions.  On  returning  &om 
the  Channel  Islands  he  marched  towards  the  north,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  barons  of  those  parts 
for  their  default  of  service  He  was  prevented  firom  fulfillmg  bis 
threat  by  the  Archlashop^  who  reminded  him  of  the  prDmise,  made 
at  the  time  of  his  absolution,  that  no  man  should  be  punished  with- 
out a  lawful  trial.  The  King's  firvt  impulse  was  to  disregard  the 
warning ;  but  Lai^ton  followed  hu  march  and  threatened  to  rmiew 
the  excommunication ;  whereupon  John  abandoned  the  expedition 
with  a  bad  grace.  Hie  defaulters  were  le^^y  in  the  wrong ;  but 
a  sentence  of  proscription  could  never  be  obtained  against  them 

^FoeiUra,  u,  114.    Rol,  Pat.,  L,  loa,  103. 
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while  Geoffrey  FitzPeter  jveuded  in  the  bigltest  coort  of  justke. 
The  old  Justiciar,  although  he  fell  in  some  respects  below  the 
ararage  Btandard  of  official  hoaeity,  might  be  trwted  to  uphold 
the  cause  of  the  baiODoge  agmiost  the  Crown.  He  nispected  the 
master  throogb  whoee  favour  he  had  risen.  He  feared  tliat,  if  an 
era  of  confiscatioa  once  b^pm,  hit  own  iU-gott«i  wealth  would  make 
him  one  of  the  eariiest  victims ;  and,  i^oart  from  more  selfish  con> 
siderations,  be  was  inspired  with  the  feeling  which  makes  all  self- 
made  men  the  stoutest  champions  of  the  class  into  which  tbey 
bare  won  their  way.'  Great  therefore  was  the  joy  of  the  King 
and  the  consternation  of  his  0[^nent*  when  the  news  was  an- 
nounced, on  October  14th,  of  Geofirey  FitsPeter's  death.  John  be- 
stowed on  the  Justiciar  a  characteristic  valediction :  "  Let  him  go  to 
hell  and  bear  my  greetings  to  Hubert  FitsWalter,  whom  I  doubt 
not  he  will  find  there".  A  more  complaisant  niniot^r  waa  found 
without  delay  in  the  person  of  Des  Bochea.* 

The  bazons  were  now  driven  to  the  wall.  Even  &om  Romegupben 
they  had  no  prospect  of  asastance;  for  a  new  legate,  Nicholas  of^^K^n 
1\iBculum,  had  lately  arrived  with  a  commissioB  to  break  up  bUbuoiw 
fections  and  cons[nTaaes  which  be  mig^t  find  in  England.  With 
the  desire  of  Stef^ien  Langton  to  safeguard  tbe  laity  at  the  same 
time  as  the  clergy  Innocent  bad  no  sympathy ;  his  agents,  writing 
under  tbe  iuduence  of  the  Sing,  stigmatised  tbe  Aichbi^iop  as  a 
firelvand  and  an  enemy  of  ro^  prerogative.  IW  one  hc^  for 
tbe  (^ipoeition  lay  in  ^)pealing  through  the  Archbisbc^  to  tbe 
people;  it  might  be  that  the  head  of  tbe  national  Church,  by 
ancient  custom  regarded  as  the  King's  first  counsellor  and  the 
protector  of  the  poor,  would  be  able  to  arouse  those  whom  the 
bead  of  the  Church  Catholic  had  ord^ed  to  remain  Hubservient 
In  the  autumn  of  1218  tbe  Archbishop  fowid  hiouelf  recognised 
as  the  leader  of  the  barons.  He  at  once  laised  tbe  gtru^le  to  a 
highra  plane  by  pressing  them  to  accept  as  their  programme  the 
charter  of  Henry  I.,  a  document  in  which  the  liberties  of  all  classes 
were  equally  secured.     A  feudal  limng  was  thus  transformed  into  a 

'  See,  for  the  petsoruU  lelations  of  John  and  the  Juatictu,  the  HuUdn  dt$  duet, 
p.  115. 

■Fetet  de*  RochcB  ia  deicribed  u  prior  of  Loche*  in  iigg  Ulot.  Chari.,  to), 
In  Januaiy,  laoo  be  ia  deacribed  by  Jobn  as  cUricui  noittr  {ibid.,  54).  In  1205  be  be- 
came biabop  of  Winchester.  Appointed  Jnaticiar,  February  i,  1114  {Rot,  Pat.,  no) ; 
an  unpopular  appointment,  Coggeahall,  16B. 
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national  agitation,  and  claims  of  special  privileges  fell  into  the 
background  behind  \aoad  principles  of  justice.' 
Campaign  The  King  was  blind  to  the  approaching  crisis,  or  hoped  that 
^^oM  '^  *°uld  be  averted  by  the  aucceea  of  his  fVendi  enterprise.  In 
January  he  sent  to  Flanders  a  considerable  force,  commanded  by  his 
half-brother  William  Longesp^  f^l  of  Salisbury,  whose  instruc- 
tions vere  to  co-operate  with  Otto  and  Count  Ferrand  in  attacking 
France  from  the  north-east.  In  February,  having  conmiitted  his 
crown  to  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  John  himself  sailed  tar 
Poitou.  Mercenaries  formed  the  laig^  part  of  his  army;  unable 
to  insist  on  feudal  service,  he  left  his  opponents  to  shape  tbeir  plans 
in  his  absence,  comforting  himself  with  the  idea  that  a  few  victories 
would  convert  tbem  or  at  least  shame  them  into  silence.  During 
his  first  operations  he  continued  to  solicit  the  English  for  help  by 
means  of  circular  letters.  The  news  which  these  buUetius  contained 
was  hopeful.  Twenty-six  castles  surrendered  within  a  month  of 
his  disembarkatioQ.  The  Luaignans  made  peace  on  condition  that 
Joanna,  the  King's  daughter,  should  be  given  in  mairiage  to  the 
heir  of  Hugo  de  la  Marche  the  youDger;  other  noble  families  were 
bou^t  over  with  gifts  and  pensions.'  But  the  weeks  wore  on  and 
Otto  made  no  sign  of  commencing  the  campaign  which  was  to  give 
John  his  great  opportunity.  The  Emperor  loitered  in- the  nei^- 
bourhood  of  Aachen,  settling  accounts  with  the  unfriendly  Bishop 
of  li^ige,  and  strengthening  his  connections  in  the  Netherlands  by 
a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant  (May  19). 
Philq>  had  ample  time  to  visit  the  Loire  and  to  make  preparations 
for  guarding  the  line  of  the  river  against  John.*  The  duty  of 
observing  John  was  then  committed  to  Louis,  the  heir  of  France, 
while  Pbihp  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  to  obs^ve 
the  imperial  forces ;  the  design  of  paralysing  France  by  vigorous 
operations  in  the  west  had  proved  a  failure. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  distribute  the  blame  of  the  fiasco  be- 
tween John  and  Otto.     Each  appean  to  have  hoped  that  the  other 

'  Two  conieiences  of  the  baioni  aie  deicribed  in  Wendovec  ;  one  n  St.  Paul'*, 
Augual  15,  1213 ;  another  at  Edtnundabuiy  befoie  Christmaa,  lai^.  The  Cbaiter  of 
Henry  I.  is  menUoned  in  connection  with  each.  Ramuy  luipecta  the  Gru  meeting 
a>  apocryphal  lA.  £.,  p.  444). 

*pMd4Ta.  i„  118,    Rol.  Ckarl.,  i.,  197,  208.    Rot.  Pal.,  >.,  in,  118. 

>  Philip  was  at  Saumni  in  April.  See  Deliale,  Calalogu*.  For  the  moremeots 
of  Otto,  *ce  O.  Langerfeldt,  Otto  dtr  Vi*rU  (Hanover.  1873) ;  of  John,  Petit- 
Dntailiii,  pp.  45 -ja. 
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would  make  the  first  move  fud  would  bear  the  chief  burden  of  the 
campaign ;  each  waited  to  hear  of  some  great  Tictory  as  a  eignal 
for  marcHng  upon  Paris.  But  John  had  the  better  excuse  since 
his  new  allies  in  Poitou,  without  whose  help  he  was  afraid  to  risk 
decinve  operations,  refused  to  commit  themselves  beyond  recall  while 
the  Emperor's  plans  remained  uncertain.  Owing  to  their  ol^ec- 
ttons  John  was  prevented  from  pursuing  an  attack  on  Brittany 
which  had  opened  snccestfulty  with  the  capture  of  Ancenis.  He 
laid  siege  to  Roche  au  Moine,  a  castle  not  many  miles  to  the  west 
of  Angers  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Loire  and  the 
main  road  to  Britanny ;  but  when  Louis  marched  to  the  relief  the 
Poitevtns  refused  to  meet  him  in  the  field  ;  and  John  was  compelled 
to  beat  a  retreat,  leaving  his  tents  and  ba^age  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  (July  2).  Henceforward  he  stood  on  the  defennve  in 
Poitou,  waiting  for  some  news  of  Otto.  But  the  news  when  it 
came  was  calamitous.  At  the  bridge  of  Bouvines  (July  ST),  the 
Emperor  and  the  rebellious  F^nch  feudatories  of  the  north  were 
completely  routed  after  some  hours  of  hard  fighting,  Reginald  of 
Boulogne,  William  of  Salisbury,  Ferrand  of  Flanden  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Philip ;  Otto  and  the  Dukes  of  Limburg  and  Brabant 
saved  themselves  by  an  ignominious  flight.  The  victory  was  the 
more  stnking  because  Philip  had  fought  the  confederation  single- 
handed  ;  the  assistance  |nomiaed  by  Otto's  rival,  the  young  Frederick 
II.,  had  not  appeared  in  time  for  the  battle.  But  Bouvines  is  less 
important  as  a  feat  of  arms  than  as  a  determining  influence  in  the 
history  of  three  nations.  In  France  it  set  the  seal  upon  the  pre* 
dominance  of  the  Capets  and  ushered  in  a  period  of  autocratic 
centralisation.  In  Germany  it  ensured  the  luin  of  the  Saxon 
faction  and  the  return  of  the  H<^eiistaufl^  to  the  imperial  throne. 
In  England  it  removed  the  last  feara  of  the  opposition,  and  was  the 
prelude  to  half  a  century  of  civil  wars  and  constitutiooat  debates. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  CHARTER  AND  THE  8TRUOOLE  WITH  THE  FORBIONER 

Ontbreok  '  ¥  ^HE  friendly  mediation  of  Innocent  III.  did  something,  the 
Bvoni'  *■  exhaustion  of  IVance  after  her  supreme  efibrt  of  defence 
War,  lais  conduced  still  more,  to  give  John  the  opp<»1:unity  of  retiring  from 
the  war  upon  comparatively  favourable  tenna.  By  recognising  the 
French  conquests  in  Anjou,  Brittany,  and  Poitou,  he  kept  his  title 
to  Guienne  and  Gasctmy  and  obtuned  a  truce  until  Easter,  1S20. 
NiHie  the  less  he  retained  to  England  a  disappointed  and  humiliated 
man,  smarting  under  the  conaciousness  that  the  failure  was  uni- 
verHally,  and  not  altt^ther  justly,  ascribed  to  his  incompetence. 
He  was  in  no  mood  to  adopt  the  conciliatory  attitude  which 
common  prudence  would  have  recommended.  Again  he  demanded 
a  scutage  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  from  those  who  had  denied 
their  liability  to  serve ;  and  again  the  northern  houses  took  the 
lead  in  a  resistance  which  their  bold  example  soon  made  universal.' 
Ill  a  meeting  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  whither  they  had  repaired  under 
colour  of  a  pilgrimage,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  took  an  oath 
upon  the  relics  of  the  stunt  that  John  should  have  no  peace  from 
them  until  he  had  confirmed  the  charter  of  Henry  I.'  At  the 
Epiphany  feast  of  121S,  when  John  was  holding  his  court  in 
I^ndon  at  the  New  Temple,  they  came  before  him  in  full  armour 
to  announce  their  ultimatum.     He  asked  and  obtained  a  truce 

'  On  thequettion  of  fbreign  aenrice  ace  Norgate,  ^oAh  Z/OCJt/aMif,  p.  no.  Round, 
FtHdal  EMglaMJ,  p.  J31,  luggeMs  a  posaible  ori^n  for  the  theory  that  f(»«ign 
•ervice  was  not  compuiaory.  Innocent  III.  condemna  the  claim  of  the  barons  as 
contrary  to  taw  and  coatom,  Potdtra,  i.,  ia8.  The  question  is  dropped  in  Magna 
Carta:  but  the  "  Unknown  Charter  of  Liberties,"  printed  l^  Mr.  Round  (B.  H.  R., 
viii.,  p.  38H)  represents  the  King  as  promising  that  tie  will  not  demand  foieign  service 
"  nisi  in  Normanniam  et  Britanniam  et  lioc  dccenter  ".    This  may  be  a  compio- 
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until  the  following  Easter,  bnt  the  time  of  grace  was  wasted  in 
cfHitradictory  and  fiitlle  schemes.  He  allowed  the  Archbishop  to 
ne^tiate  on  his  behalf,  hoping  that  under  cover  of  Langton's 
popularity  he  might  delude  the  oppontion  with  illaaot;  coooes- 
stons.  He  used  every  artffice  to  detach  the  lower  orders  and  the 
church  from  the  cattse  of  their  superiors ;  piombing  the  Churdi 
the  right  of  free  electi<m  and  despatching  commissionera  to  state 
his  case  in  evety  shire-court.*  He  exacted  the  oath  of  fealtj  and 
homage  from  the  whole  body  of  freem^i ;  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  abroad,  to  the  Netherlands  and  dsewhere,  for  nercenaries, 
only  to  countermand  them  in  a  week  or  two  under  the  impression 
that  his  ends  would  be  better  served  by  tricky  than  force.  But 
with  every  class  his  promiaes,  threats  and  intrigaes  were  equally 
anav«ling.  The  appeal  to  Henry's  Charter  had  made  the  whole 
nation  at  one  with  the  baronial  opposition.  On  the  King's  side 
there  remained  only  a  few  borons  and  bishops,  chiedy  his  kinsmen 
or  the  creatures  of  his  favour,  whose  retainers  had  by  tlus  time 
thrown  themselves  into  the  party  of  the  constitutionalists.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Innocent  issued  letters  denouncing  the  authors  of 
"  &ctionB  and  coosfMracies "?  When  Easter  came  the  barons  had 
no  difficulty  in  mastering  a  force  computed  as  containing  2,000 
knights  besides  innumerdole  men-at-anns  and  infantry.  Tliey  met 
at  Stamford,  whence  they  marched  towards  London,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  King.  At  Brackley  they  halted  to  send  forward 
the  schedule  of  their  grievances  and  give  the  King  a  final  oppor- 
tunity of  compromise.  But  John  was  bende  himself  at  the 
audacity  of  the  petitionen.  He  told  the  messengers  that  they 
mig^t  as  well  have  demanded  the  kingdom  in  plain  language ;  he 
swore,  with  a  superfluity  of  oaths,  that  he  would  never  become  the 
slave  of  his  own  subjects.  Instead  of  wasting  further  time  in 
argument  the  barons  acted.  They  named  Robert  FitsWalter  as 
"Marshal  of  the  Host  of  the  Lord  and  Holy  Church"  and,  under 
his  leadership,  pursued  their  march  on  the  capital,  from  which 
John  had  now  retreated  into  Wiltshire.  Ihe  King  attempted  to 
restrain  them  by  proposing  that  they  should  accept  the  arbitration 
of  the  Pope,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  both  parties.  But  the 
sympathies  of  Innocent  had  been  too  clearly  manifested,  and  the 
offer  was  refused  with  scora  On  Sunday  May  17th  the  baronial 
' /{o<.  i'af.,  i.,  iz8, 129, 130.    Fotdtra,  i.,i^.       *Po*dtra,\.,iv]. 
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army  entned  Ixmdon ;  the  f^tes  were  opened  hy  the  friendfi  of  the 
CSiarter  while  the  majority  of  the  citizeas  were  at  church ;  but  the 
magistrates  of  London  made  no  scruples  about  joining  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  dij  was  fri»n  that  time  the  head-quarters  of  the 
barons.  The  secssnon  of  the  capital  from  the  King's  cause  gave 
the  signal  for  a  total  su^ienaion  of  gOTemraent  throughout  the 
country.  The  Exchequer  and  the  Curia  Regis  ceased  to  hold 
their  sessions;  the  authority  of  the  sherifls  was  aet  at  nought; 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  became  impossible.  Finding  that 
neither  threats  nor  promises  could  destroy  the  solidarity  of  his 
opponents^  John  at  length  consented  to  accept  whatever  terms  the 
Archbishop  could  procure  for  him.  Tlie  Great  Charter  was 
hurriedly  prepared,  on  tfae  basis  of  Articles^  presented  by  the 
r  barons ;  and  on  June  17th,  ISIS,  at  Runnymede  between  Stiunes 
and  Windsor,  the  King  set  his  seal  to  thb  famous  document  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  assemblage^' 
The  A  Frendi  historian  has  remarked,  not  without   justice,  that 

9^{f^^  Magna  Carta  would  be  less  extolled  if  it  had  been  faithfully 
observed  by  John  and  his  successors.  Long  after  it  was  granted 
all  evils,  political,  social,  economic,  were  habitually  explained  as 
resulting  from  tilie  violation  of  the  Charter;  and  modem  writers 
have  not  infrequently  adopted  such  explanations  without  examin- 
ing their  truth.  In  reality  Mi^na  Carta  made  few  lasting  innova> 
tions,  uid  asserted  no  new  liberties.  Tlie  framers  appealed  from 
the  tyranny  of  John  to  the  practice  of  his  father  and  to  the  laws 
which  Henry's  Curia  had  respected.  Hey  desired  no  altoation  in 
the  fabric  of  the  executive  or  legislature ;  they  threw  upon  iodi* 
viduals  the  blame  for  abuses  which  were  the  natural  outcome  of  a 
system ;  they  thought  that  a  new  age  of  gold  would  dawn  if  sheriffs 
and  justices  were  honestly  chosen  as  of  old,  and  if  those  particular 
grievuices  were  redressed  which  at  the  mommt  were  fnah  in  the 
minds  of  the  several  orders  composing  thrar  party.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  party  should  have  been  thus  misled,  if  we  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  names  of  the  leaders  in  whom  it  trusted.  Of  the 
lay  barons  there  is  not  one  who  rose,  ether  before  or  after  the 
signing  of  the  Charter,  to  the  first  rank  among  English  statesmen  ;  * 
while  Stephen  Langton,  iriiose  high  intdlectual  gifts  wece  coupled 

'ArUculi  BaroHtim  {SlaluUt  of  llu  Rtalm,  I,  7,  8). 

'  HcKechnie,  Uagna  Carta,  pp.  44  ff. 

•  See  the  liat  in  Stubbt,  C.  H.,  L,  p.  580  (6tb  ed.). 
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with  an  earnwt  pataiiotisni  and  {Hectical  sagacity,  had  enta«d 
English  politics  too  recently  to  know  how  deep  the  evils  of  the 
existing  system  went. 

With  honesty  of  purpose  the  supporters  of  the  Charter  may  The 
fairly  be  credited,  sMhough  there  has  been  a  disposition  ''™°°S^?^ 
recent  writais  to  deny  them  even  this  &int  praise.*  Their  party  Third 
contained,  as  all  parties  must  contain,  some  membets  who  were^*^^ 
actuated  by  private  ambition  or  obsolete  ideals ;  the  rights  of  the 
lower  classes  receive  much  less  attention  and  are  less  carefully  de- 
fined than  those  of  their  superiors ;  and  in  one  or  two  clauses  of 
the  Charter  a  reactionary  spirit,  a  denro  for  the  maiatenaoce  of 
invidious  class-privileges,  may  be  detected.'  But  it  would  be  an 
unwarrantable  inference  that  the  ambition  of  one  class  alme  pro- 
duced the  Charter.  To  those  who  have  followed  the  courw  of  the 
struggle  which  preceded  the  cc»iference  at  Runnymede  it  will  be 
clear  that  only  the  barons  and  the  Londoners  i^peared  in  arms 
against  the  King ;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  the  triumph  of  the 
opposition  was  due  to  the  benevolent  neutrahty  with  which  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  commons.  The  barons  could  not  raise  tlw 
fyrd  against  the  King,  because  the  technical  right  to  do  so  was 
not  in  their  hands;  the  English  yeoman  of  the  period,  though 
gifted  with  an  incurable  propensi^  for  private  brawling,  had  little 
liking  for  warfare,  and  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  take  the  field 
fta  any  cause  whatever  until  the  constituted  authorities  descoided 
on  him  with  a  categorical  imperative.  1^  surprising  fact  in  the 
situation  is  that  John,  in  spite  of  numerous  i^^xais,  foiled  entirely 
to  win  such  support  from  the  commons  as  their  uicestotB  had 
accorded  to  the  worthless  William  Rufus.  When  Heniy  11. 
pruned  the  privil^iea  of  the  baions  he  was  not  working  altogether 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Crown.  By  lowering  to  some  extent  the 
barriers  between  the  {urivil^ed  and  the  unprivileged  he  made  it 

'  S«e  in  particulu  the  ttm»iV»  of  H.  Pedl-Dutailtii,  ^ladt  mr  la  vU  tt  It 
rignt  d4  Ltmu  VIII.  Cf.  Mt.  Jenlu.  T\e  itytk  of  Magna  Carta  (in  Tlu  Indtimd. 
tnt  Rrvitw  foi  March,  1904),  and  MUs  Nocgue,  yokn  LackUutd,  p.  335.  Olcon- 
tenipocaiy  authorities  the  most  unfavourable  to  the  barons  are  the  Hitloir*  da 
dtKl  and  the  Barnwell  chronicle  (the  so-called  Walter  of  Coventry). 

*  See  cRpecially  SS  I5i  i6.6o,wiih  their  curt  conceseiong  to  mesne  tenants;  U  la, 
I3>  30,  3s,  41,  which  contain  all  that  was  done  for  the  towns  and  trade.  As  for  the 
villein  there  is  only  one  clauie  (|  at)  which  is  framed  for  hie  protection.  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  villein  was  not  intended  to  participate  in  the  rights  of  property 
and  penonal  libet^  which  are  guu-anteed  to  free  men  by  ^  16, 18,  30,  39.  See 
on  this  subject  UctCechnie,  Magna  Carta,  pp.  i40-a. 
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eaeier  for  these  two  great  divisions  of  tiie  people  to  realise  the 
community  of  their  interests.  The  time  had  paned  when  the  most 
unsdupulous  autocracy  could  seem  preferable  to  a  baronial  ascend- 
ant^ ;  nor  was  the  new  confidence  of  the  commons  in  their  natural 
leaders  utterly  misplaced.  Tlie  magnate  of  the  thirteenth  century 
might  be  selliBh ;  but  he  had  realised  the  imposnbility  of  founding 
his  own  fortunes  upon  reckless  oppressioa  ot  his  inferiors,  uid  he 
no  longer  hoped  to  ezdude  the  public  authority  tiom  sharing  in 
the  administration  t^his  lands. 
Tbe  Magna  Carta  *  is  founded  upon  the  Charter  of  Henry  I.,  bat 

Chwter  ofg  comparison  of  the  two  documents  reveals  some  striking  diffarencea 
between  them.  In  both  the  King's  concessions  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  barons  take  precedence  of  all  others  and  fill  the  largest  space. 
But,  whereas  the  older  charter  contains  few  promises  whii^  afiect 
all  classes  of  free  men  equally,  that  of  John  is  Justly  famous  for 
half  a  dozen  promises  of  tbe  most  general  kind.  John  guarantees 
that  for  the  future  all  amercements  shall  be  proportionate  to  the 
offence  for  which  they  are  imposed ;  that  no  man  shall  be  brou^t 
to  trial  on  bare  suspicion,  without  witnesses ;  that  no  penalty  shall 
be  inflicted  on  any  free  man  except  in  consequence  of  a  lawful  trial, 
either  by  his  peers  or  in  some  other  form  admitted  by  tbe  law  of 
the  land ;  that  justice  shall  not  be  sold  nor  delayed  nor  denied  to 
any  man.  These  guarantees  are  for  more  valuable  than  the  bare 
fnnmise  to  keep  the  peace  and  u[^old  tbe  law  of  Edward  which 
forms  tbe  epilogue  of  Henry's  charter.  It  is  noteworthy  that  thc^ 
were  demanded  by  tbe  baronage,  and  in  the  precise  terms  in  which 
they  were  ctmceded  by  John;  th^  were  not,  therefore,  a  mere 
afterthought  inserted  to  save  the  character  of  the  opposition. 
CoDces-  When  we  turn  our  attenttOD  from  the  general  duises  of  Magna 
^1^  Carta  to  those  which  affect  special  classes  or  interests,  we  are  still 
Church  as  far  as  ever  from  obtaii^g  the  evidence  to  prove  a  class- 
^^f-^  conspiracy.  The  barons  in  th^  Artides  may  seem  indi^rent  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church ;  and  the  only  clause  of  importance  to 
the  Church  which  is  to  be  found  in  Magna  Carta  was  evidently 
added  at  the  request  of  Stephen  I-^ngton.  It  is  however  probable 
that  "  the  army  of  God  and  Holy  Cburdt "  had  omitted  to  discuss 

'  Beat  text  (from  the  Lincoln  copy)  in  Statutit  of  tkt  Rtalm,  vol.  i.,  >nd  Potdtra, 
L.  1x9.  ReiuucB  in  Blackstonc'B  Grtal  Ckarttr  (1759)1  B£inon(,  ClutrUt  d*t  Libtrtit 
Angiaiiet  (1891).    The  best  commeaUry  is  HcKe^ie's  Magna  Carta  {1905). 
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ecdesiasticiil  grievuices,  not  from  ajiy  indtffcnnce  to  their  wtt^ 
ment,  but  in  the  belief  that  the  Archbisbop  needed  no  uurtasoe. 
On  either  hypothesis  the  moderation  of  the  ArchbiBhop  and  hia 
collei^ues  is  remarkable,  lliey  ask  nothing  beyond  a  oonfirmatioii 
of  the  Church*!  andent  liberties,^  and  of  the  right  o(  free  eononical 
election  which  John  had  ahead;  omceded  in  a  separate  charter. 
The  barons  madeldemands  of  a  more  eztensiTe  character ;  but  the 
majority  of  these  turn  out,  upon  examination,  to  be  either  more 
definite  statements  of  the  concessions  whidt  Henry  I.  bed  made 
respecting  feudal  aids  and  inddeots,  or  dae  to  represent  unwritten 
usages  of  great  antiquity  which  John  and  Richanl  had  overridden 
without  any  equitdble  emuse.  It  is  remariiaUe  that  the  barmis 
made  no  attempt  to  aboli^  the  royal  T%ht  of  wardship  which 
Henry  I.  bad  explicitly  renoonocd ;  and  that  they  petitioned  the 
King  to  restrain  them  from  imposing  on  their  tenants  any  taxes 
but  the  three  great  aids  which  were  recognised  by  feudal  law  all 
over  Europe.^  Die  most  reactionary  of  their  demuids  is  one 
which  relates  to  private  jurisdictions;  that  the  writ  Praecipe  be 
not  granted  in  such  wise  that  any  &ee  man  shall  lose  his  court  by 
it.  This  demand,  which  was  duly  incorporated  in  the  Charter, 
struck  (it  the  root  of  the  jurisdiction  which  Henry  II.  had  claimed 
over  suits  relating  to  all  freehold  land ;  *  though  included  in  later 
and  revised  editions  of  the  Qiarter  it  was  not  allowed  to  take 
efiect,  and  would  have  been  ma«ly  mischievous  if  it  had  been 
observed.'  But  we  should  not  condemn  the  authors  of  the  dnuse 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Henry  II.  had 
exhausted  tbe  resources  of  diicanery  to  extend  the  power  of  his 
Courts  at  the  expense  oi  private  tribunals  which  had  s  lawful  title 
to  their  jurisdiction.  A  temporary  reaction  against  the  centralisa^ 
tion  of  justice  was  ineritable,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
reaction  should  be  occasionally  unreasonable. 

The  artides  iriiich  secure  the  liberties  of  the  towns  and  trading 
classes,  of  mesne  tenants,  and  <^  rilldns,  are  not  numerous ;  and 

' "  Qood  Mclema  Anglicana  libera  sit "  (|  i).     See  McKechnie,  pp.  333  ff. 

*In  the  AtHcuU  Baronum,  %  fi,  from  which  thii  rule  paaaea  into  the  Clurt«r. 
The  rule  was  however  (truck  out  of  the  Charter,  when  It  was  reiuued  in  1217.  See 
McKechnie,  p.  304. 

'  That  this  was  the  intention  may  be  inferred  ftora  the  way  in  which  the  claoM 
ia  paTapbraaed  in  the  contemporary  Hiitoirt  dtt  duti,  p.  150:  "Toutea  hantei 
justices  vauirent-il  avmr  en  lor  lisrres". 

' Other  writ*  were  anbstituted  ftelhatof  Pratdfi :  noUbl^  the  "writ  of  entry 
■or  disseisin  ".     Pollock  and  Haitlaod,  Hitt.  of  EngUtk  Lam,  ii.,  p.  65  (ist.  ed.}. 
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Conces-  the  bartnu  have  been  severely  criticiaed  for  nef^ecting  the  ipecial 
^^^  interests  of  iDferior  dasaefl.  Thus  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  while 
Common*  they  limited  the  power  of  the  King  to  tax  themselves  and  London, 
they  did  nothing  to  protect  other  towns  against  the  King,  or 
villeins  against  their  lords,  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  The  answer 
must  be  that  interference  between  the  villein  and  his  lord,  or 
between  the  King  and  his  borough,  would  have  been  an  innovation 
of  a  Tevoluti<Hiary  kind.  The  special  privil^e  wfaidi  the  I^ndoners 
exacted  as  the  price  of  their  support  was  one  to  which  John  might 
fiuriy  have  taken  exception,  if  his  position  had  left  him  free  to 
criticise  and  bai^n.  Even  in  his  isolation  and  friendleasneas  be 
was  able  to  dialleoge  and  reject  a  proposal  that  all  self-govemii^ 
boroughs  should  be  put  on  an  equality  with  Londoa^  l^e  sup- 
porters of  the  Charter  felt  a  reluctance  to  encroach  on  the  admitted 
sphere  of  the  prerogative ;  and  they  were  acoordingly  content  to  ask 
for  the  towns  a  oontinnation  of  existing  liberties. 
Conid-  When  we  turn  from  the  libeitieB  of  the  subject  to  the  executive 

Ck^ieB  *'"^  ^^  national  assembly,  we  find  that  here  also  the  Charter  is  con- 
servative. In  1218,  the  King  had  created  a  precedent  for  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Great  Council ;  he  had  ordered  that 
four  representatives  from  every  shire  should  attend  the  Oxford  meet- 
ing of  November  15th,  Presumably  these  delegates,  vaguely  de- 
scribed as  homines  digcreii,  were  expected  to  act  as  spokesmen  of  the 
non-feudal  classes,  The  precedent  is  ignored  by  the  authors  of  the 
Charter;  they  endeavour  to  restore  the  ancient  character  of  the 
Coundl  as  a  mass-meeting  of  royal  traants  great  and  small.  The 
fourtemth  clause  provides  that  the  barona  majora  shall  be  sum- 
moned individually,  the  haronet  mmorea  by  a  general  writ  addressed 
to  the  sheriff  of  each  shire.  This  makes  the  Council  a  narrows 
body  than  John  hod  contemplated  in  1218;  nor  do  the  lessn 
barons  appear  to  have  made  use  of  their  (nivilege.  That  the  con- 
stitutional party  proposed  to  arrange  fat  the  representation  of  the 
lesser  barons  is  a  hypotbeas  supported  by  the  greatest  modem  writw 
on  the  subject ;  *  but  it  lacks  confirmation.     In  other  respects  the 

'This  demand  is  made  in  the  ArticMH  Baronum,  g  33.  Tbe  cittuse  might  be 
conitmed  in  the  nanower  sense, "  all  towns  whose  charters  are  modelled  on  thoie  of 
London  " ;  but  London  was  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  self-governing  borough  and 
the  phrase  in  the  text  probably  expresses  the  intention  of  the  petitioners. 

*Stubbs,  C.  H.,  i.,  p.  666  (6th  ed.).  Tbe  antiquity  of  the  tUstinction  between  the 
peraonal  and  general  summons  ap]>ear(  torn  the  case  of  Becket  in  1164  (Council  d 
Northampton,  Mattrialt,  ii.,  390;  iii.,  49-51 ;  iv.,  41). 
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fourteenth  clause  ib  too  coiuervative.  Taxation  is  the  only  subject 
explicitly  reserved  for  the  connderatioa  of  the  Council ;  and  by  a 
remarkcdde  want  of  foresight  the  Crown  is  left  with  an  unrestricted 
control  of  custoniB-duties.  A  special  clanse,  indeed,  guarantees  to 
merchants  the  right  of  entering  and  leaving  the  kingdom  freely 
upon  payment  of  the  rig^t  and  ancient  customs;  but  these  are 
not  defused,  nor  did  they  engage  the  attention  of  the  feudal  party 
before  the  reign  of  Edmrd  I.  This  is  the  most  important,  but  it 
is  far  from  bang  the  only  case  in  which  the  Charter  betrays  a  want 
of  foresight.  Many  particular  abuses  are  prohibited  by  various 
clauses ;  but  the  numb^  of  the  general  safeguards  which  are  provided 
is  extremely  small.  The  articles  relating  to  the  alien  &vouritea  are 
a  case  in  point.  Tlie  King  is  forced  to  banish  certain  individuals, 
whose  names  are  giv«i ;  but  there  is  no  precaution  against  future 
appointments  of  unworthy  <v  mipopular  ministers,  unless  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  promise  that  the  King  will  choose  as  sheriffi  and 
justiciars  none  but  those  who  know  the  taw  of  the  land  and  intend 
to  observe  it.  The  wording  of  this  clause  shows  that  the  abuses  of 
local  administration  were  more  deeply  resented  than  the  misconduct 
of  the  central  executive.  Yet  the  changes  of  local  government 
which  the  Charter  prescribes  aie  iDsignificant ;  the  most  important 
being  the  new  rule  that  pleas  of  the  ciown  shall  not  be  fried  by 
any  sheriff  or  coroner  or  bailiff  of  the  King,  but  reserved  for  the 
hairing  of  the  justices.  We  may  treat  this  i^istinence  from  innova- 
tion as  another  proof  of  respect  for  the  Crown's  prerogative ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  baiong  had  no  wish  to 
modify  the  caisting  system. 

But  while  the  ultimate  settiemoit  for  whidt  the  Charter  pro-  The  Com- 
vides  is  unduly  conservative^  the  sanctiom  by  wbidi  the  settlemmt  S'"^  ^ 
is  secured  are  nothing  short  of  revolutionary.     With  as  much  bold- five 
neas  as  their  successors  in  the  followii^  reign*  but  with  ten  con- 
sideration i'oT  appearances  and  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the  barons 
of  the  Charter  subjected  John  to  a  committee  of  IVenty-five^  of 
whom  all  but  one^  the  Mayor  of  London,  were  chosen  from  the 
ranks  of  the  lay  feudatoriea*     This  committee  is  empowered  to 
adjudicate  upon  all  claims  and  complaints  preferred  against  the 
Crovm ;  a  power  the  mtne  dangerous  because  the  men  who  wielded 
it  were  entirely  members  of  the  oppcnition.     It  is  provided  that  in 

1  Matthew  Paiia,  Chron.  Maj.,  ii.,  604,  605.     Btacketonc,  Qreat  Ckartir,  p.  xx. 
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oertain  cases  the  committee  shall  consult  with  the  Archbishop  and 
his  tiimHs,'  but  do  definite  powers  are  conferred  upon  these  assessors. 
The  King's  humiliation  is  completed  by  a  promise  that  he  will  make 
his  subjects  swear  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  Twaity-fiv^ 
and  by  an  admission  that,  if  he  fails  to  do  what  the  Tw«ity-five 
demand,  they  have  the  right  of  taking  arms  against  him.  No  term 
is  assigned  for  the  dissolution  of  this  prorisionai  goTemment ;  no 
check  is  imposed  upon  it ;  and  the  members  are  empowered  to  fill 
aich  vacancies  as  nay  occur  in  their  ranks  by  the  simple  process 
of  co-optation.  There  was  apparently  an  undentanding  that  the 
Twenty-tiTie  would  give  the  King  a  written  assurance  <^  their  fealty, 
but  they  neglected  to  do  this  in  spite  of  a  protest  from  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  l^^te.' 
John  All  this  lends  considerable   colour  to   the  indictment   whicli 

^!|^^^.    modem  writers  have  drawn  against  the  barons;  and  it  must  be 
five  admitted  that  a  contemporary,  not  wholly  favourable  to  John, 

brings  the  cha^  of  arrogance  agamst  the  Twenty-five.  We  are 
told  for  instance  that,  when  J<^  was  confined  by  sickness  to  his 
chamber,  they  summoned  bim  to  come  before  them  and  would  hear 
of  no  excuse ;  if  he  could  not  walk,  they  said,  he  must  be  carried.* 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Twenty-five  abused  their 
anomalous  position  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  feudal  oligarchy. 
The  troubles  which  arose  immediately  after  the  conference  of 
RuBoymede  ware  due  in  part  to  the  King's  impatience,  and  in 
part  to  the  misconduct  of  the  more  lawless  spirits  among  the 
baronage,  who  regaoded  the  settlement  as  too  ftivourable  to  the 
Tuibu-  King  and  defied  Uie  authority  of  the  Twenty-five.  The  northern 
^^  banms  refosed  to  sign  the  Charter  or  to  surrender  the  castles  and 
Narthem  demesnes  which  had  passed  into  their  clutches.  Some  of  those  who 
had  signed  did  not  behave  much  better.  From  many  sides  the 
Kii^  received  intelligence  of  violence  offered  to  his  represmtatives, 
of  raids  upon  his  lands,  of  the  destruction  of  his  forests  and  his 
deer.*  Ilie  general  opuion  was  that  the  malcontents  merely 
awwted  the  end  of  the  harvest-reason  to  begin  a  war  for  the 
annihUation  of  the  royal  powm*.     Through  the  months  of  June 

'  See  1 35  i  tlte  leleieiice  ii 
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and  July  the  King  obaerved  a  tine  of  cooduct  to  which  no  exception 
could  be  taken.  He  dismiated  a  number  of  hia  mercenaries;  be 
ordtxed  his  castellans  to  cease  £K»n  pillage  and  the  exaction  of 
tewenea ;  he  fulfilled  the  most  unpalatable  of  the  obligatiotis  which 
the  Charter  had  thrown  upon  him  b;  ordering  that  in  ever;  shite 
an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Twenty-five  should  be  taken,  and 
juries  empanelled  to  inquire  concerning  the  eril  customs  of  the 
aherifis  and  their  underlings.'  The  stoiy  that  be  retreated  to  the 
ble  of  Wight  and  brooded  on  his  wrongs  in  solitude  is  a  fable  of 
which  his  itinerary,  compOed  from  documentaiy  sources,  suj^liea 
the  refutation. 

But  bis  alrader  stock  of  pati«ioe  and  good  faith  was  soon 
exhausted.  In  August  the  records  reveal  him  borrowing  fttim  the 
Templars,  and  spending  the  [woceeds  to  recruit  mercenaries  in 
Flanders,  Haiwuilt,  and  Angouleme.  He  approached  the  Count 
of  Britanny  with  an  ofier  to  restore  the  Honour  of  Richmond  in 
exchange  for  armed  assistance.*  He  requested  Innocent  to  annul 
the  Charter,  supporting  his  request  with  the  mendacious  statement 
that  all  his  troubles  and  unpopularity  arose  from  his  submission 
to  the  Holy  See.  The  Pope  required  no  second  invitation.  It 
was  not  with  the  object  of  weakening  a  vassal-king  that  be  had 
ordered  Stephen  Langton  to  play  the  part  of  mediator ;  the  Charter 
had  not  been  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Holy  See,  and  its 
nature  was  miaunderatood  at  Rome.  Above  all,  the  existence  of  a 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  English  Crown  was  fatal  to  the  most 
dterished  plans  of  Innocent.  He  intoided  that  John  should  t^ce 
tbe  leading  part  in  a  Crusade ;  and  in  furtherance  of  the  Holy  War 
the  Pope  was  prepared  to  go  to  any  lengtha  On  August  24th  he 
annulled  tbe  Charter  as  derogatory  to  the  Crown,  as  extorted  by 
force,  as  unjust  and  unlawful  in  its  contents.*  L^ter,  when  it  became 
apparent  tike  barons  would  not  yield  without  a  struggle,  Innocent 
took  the  unprecedented  step  of  preaching  a  Crusade  on  John's 
behalf.  Through  the  prelates  of  France  and  the  adjoining  lands 
he  offered  rraninion  of  sins  to  any  knight  who  would  go  to  the 
rescue  of  a  would-be  crusader,  precluded  from  fulfilling  his  vow  t^ 
the  plots  of  factions  subjects.* 

<SeeJ(^i>i'»lettera  in  Rot.  Pal.,i.,  143.  Rot.  Ctaut.,  I,  ais,  aij.  Rot.  Pat,,  i., 
180.    Po*iUra,  L,  133. 

*Roi.  Pat.,  i.,  ijs,  153,  158,  160.  tSa.    Rot.  CIa\u„  i.,  aaC 

■  PotUuwt,  No.  4MO.    Pofdtm,  L,  135,       'Bouquet,  JlMiMtl,  xix.,  p.  601. 
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Tbe  uncomproniising  attitude  of  InDOcent  had  the  eSec±  of 
weakening  the  baronial  party.  Their  clerical  supporters,  afl»r  a 
brief  period  of  hesitation,  withdrew  from  the  atniggle  Stephen 
Langton,  somewhat  bolder  than  the  rest,  ignored  the  order  of  the 
Papa]  Ic^te  to  excommunicate  the  King's  opponents;  but  even 
Langton  yielded  when  a  sentence  of  suspension  was  issued  against 
him.  He  left  the  kingdom  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  attoiding 
the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  but  in  reality  with  the  hope  of  winning 
over  Innocent.  The  appeal  was  useless ;  for  Innocent  confirmed  the 
legate's  sentence  (Nov.  4);'  and  in  future  only  a  few  audadous 
tnemben  of  the  hierarchy  avowed  their  sympathy  with  the  Charter. 
But  the  King's  party  lost  rather  than  guned  by  the  secession  of  op- 
ponoits  whose  influence  had  been  always  on  the  side  o(  moderation ; 
and  the  laymen  on  the  barons'  side  were  merely  exasperated  by 
the  unprecedented  action  of  the  Pope  and  legate.  Hw  argu- 
ments wbidi  Alexander  the  Mason  had  framed  in  the  king's  interests 
were  now  used  for  another  purpose ;  it  was  the  turn  of  the  opposition 
to  denounce  the  encroachments  of  the  spiritual  authority  in  secular 
afbirs.  But  the  time  for  a  war  of  argument,  or  even  for  one  of  satire 
and  invective,  had  gone  by ;  both  sides  were  mustcaing  their  forces. 
llie  recruiting  agents  of  the  King  redoubled  their  activity ;  he 
committed  sheriffdoms  and  castles  to  the  chaige  of  trusty  aliens; 
he  banished  from  his  court,  as  secret  trutors,  most  of  the  English- 
men  who  still  fffofessed  his  cause.  The  barons  on  their  side  ceased 
to  give  his  officers  even  a  nominal  recognition,  and,  wherever  thdr 
influence  predommated,  set  up  a  provisional  administration.  Each 
of  the  leaders  assumed  in  his  own  ncoghhouritood  the  style  and  the 
duties  of  a  justiciar ;  the  King's  writ  no  longer  ran  in  the  north 
and  eastern  shires,'  Already  the  more  extreme  talked  of  offiring 
the  crown  to  Louis  of  France.  A  present  of  sif^  engines  which 
Philip  sent  them  in  the  autumn  was  thankfully  accepted  as  an 
eomot  of  more  eflectual  help  to  come.* 
Siege  of  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  party  ought  to  be  considered  as 

^™^'  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  But  it  was  the  opposition 
that,  eariy  in  October,  struck  the  first  blow.  John  had  chosen  Kent 
as  the  rendezvous  for  his  forces,  in  order  to  [vevent  the  FVench  frtHn 
disembarking  in  the  Cinque  Ports ;  and  the  barons  marched  from 
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London  to  attack  the  King  while  his  prepuationt  were  still  in- 
csomplete.  The  advance  was  well-timed ;  the  King  retteated  in 
haste  from  Canterbwy,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  qoarten,  to 
Dover.  But  the  barons  were  misinflcHrmed  b^  their  scouts.  They 
heard  tliat  Jc^  was  advancing  on  them  in  superior  force,  and 
witiiout  waiting  to  test  the  mtelligence  fled  from  their  fljing  ad- 
versary. On  their  return  they  1^  a  gsTna<Hi  in  Rochester  to 
observe  the  movements  of  the  King ;  but  in  a  few  days  the  King's 
courage  returned,  and  he  lud  si^e  to  Rochester.  Iliere  had  been 
no  time  for  the  defenders  to  collect  supplies ;  a  fwce  despatched  to 
tiieir  relief  from  London  was  easily  repulsed  by  the  besieging  army ; 
and  Rochester  was  soon  starved  into  submission.*  The  King,  who 
had  already  begun  to  distribute  the  lands  of  the  rebels  among  his 
foUoweis,  wi^ed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  striking  tenor  by  a 
general  massacre  of  prisonen.  He  waa  only  deterred  from  the  crime 
by  the  earnest  lemonstranoes  of  bis  mercenaries,  to  whom  the  proa- 
pect  of  fitting  in  a  war  where  no  quarter  could  be  expected  was 
eminently  distasteful.*  The  threat  tibough  unfulfilled  struck  home ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  rebels,  recognising  that  with  John  upon 
the  throne  their  safety  would  never  be  assured,  joined  in  pressing 
Louis  to  take  up  their  cause  and  vbdicate  the  claims  which  he  de- 
rived from  his  marriage  with  Blanche  of  Castile. 

The  invitation  was  accepted  without  much  delay.  Soon  afterLouia 
the  fall  of  Rochester  the  first  instalmoit  of  French  aid  arrived ;  ^|^',^ 
and  by  January  7, 1S16,  the  barons  had  been  reinforced  with  240 
Frendi  knights  and  a  corresponding  number  of  arbalestieTB,  ser- 
geants, and  foot-soldiers.*  But  some  months  elapsed  before  the 
Prince  could  make  a  public  declaration  of  his  acceptance.  For  his 
own  part  Louis  desired  prmnpt  action ;  but  be  was  restrained  by 
the  caution  of  Philip  Augustus  who,  although  anxious  enou^  to 
unite  the  thrones  of  France  and  England,  knew  from  old  experience 
the  dangers  of  an  open  conflict  with  Innocent  III.*  But  by  degrees 
the  subtle  mind  of  Philip  devised  a  plan  for  evading  Fxpal  censures. 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  interests  of  Louis  should  be  treated 
as  one  with  those  of  his  father  and  of  Kance  ;  nta  need  a  sentence 

^HiiUyirt  dtt  dua,  p.  157.     The  town  of  Rochettef  was  taken  by  asMult;  but 
the  CMtle  in  which  the  buonial  garrison  took  refuge  wm  blockaded. 
'Wendovn,  iii.,  335. 

'Anon,  di  Bithunt,  in  Bouquet,  joiiv.,  p.  770.     Hoveden,  iv.,  189  n. 
*  See  varioui  temonmaocea  from  Innocent,  catsk>gued  by  PMtbut,  Nob.  s  127  ff. 
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of  ezcommimicatioD  prove  fatal  to  the  Prince's  cause  in  a  country 
where  guch  sentences  had  fallen  into  some  discredit  through  fre- 
quent repetition.  The  Prince  accordingly  adopted  for  the  occasion 
the  attitude  of  a  rebellious  subject ;  and  Philip  in  private  lent  the 
aid  of  his  porse  and  influence  to  an  enterprise  which  he  disowned 
in  every  public  uttca^ance.  At  first  the  King  affected  indignatum 
at  the  preparatiom  of  his  son,  even  threatoiing  to  coofiscate  the 
lands  of  those  allies  whom  Louis  had  secured  by  threats  of  his 
father's  heaviest  di^leasure  if  they  refused  to  join  the  expedition. 
Later  ihe  King  assured  the  Papal  envoy  that  it  was  imposnble  to 
fHwent  the  Prince  from  vindicating  a  just  claim  by  means  of  his 
private  resources;  France  would  stand  neutral  in  the  war  and 
nothing  more  than  neutrality  could  fairly  be  demanded.'  But  the 
month  of  April,  1X16,  had  arrived  before  the  preparations  of  Jjoaia 
and  the  negotiatitms  of  his  father  with  the  legate  were  completed. 
John'i  If  the  King  of  England  had  used  the  time  of  grace  for  a  spirited 
^^  attack  on  London  it  would  have  gone  hardly  with  the  rebels. 
Dec.,  Probably  the  reason  why  he  preferred  the  less  effective  plan  of 
iai6  *^'  niv'Kging  at  large  and  besi^png  scattered  strongholds  is  to  he  found 
in  the  disaffection  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  made  it  impossible  to 
equip  a  fleet  of  BufBdent  siee  to  close  the  Thames.  His  strat^y, 
though  bad  in  prindple,  was  vigorously  punned.  He  divided  hia 
fbroes  into  two  divisions  of  which  one,  commanded  by  Savaric  de 
Mauleon  and  other  leaders  of  expmenis,  was  commissioned  to  ravage 
the  home  counties,  while  the  second,  led  by  the  King  in  person, 
scoured  the  north  and  spread  devastation  through  the  lands  of  his 
opponents.  The  fordgn  mercenaries  carried  out  the  work  with 
zest,  and  possibly  with  greater  thorou^mess  than  their  master 
would  have  tolerated  if  he  had  been  able  to  reward  their  services 
by  more  legitimate  means.  They  made  it  their  practice  to  seise 
the  tenants  of  the  King's  opponents  and  to  extort  excessive  ransoms 
by  ti^ures  of  fi^idiah  ingmuity ;  nor  did  they  discriminate  too 
nicely  betweoi  friend  and  foe.  By  such  behaviour  they  succeeded 
in  spreading  the  terror  of  their  master's  name ;  at  the  news  of  his 
apfHtmch  the  villein  fled  from  the  plough,  and  the  merchant  took 
his  goods  for  safety  to  oemefmes  and  consecrated  places.*  But  the 
opposition  gained  more  supporters  than  it  lost ;  and  terror  merely 
increased  the  desperation  of  the  leaders.  On  his  return  from 
>  Petit'DntaillM,  Louit  VIII.,  pp.  93  S.        *  Wendovet,  iti.,  353. 
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the  north  (1S16)  the  King  attempted   London   only  to  find   it 
more  stoutly  held  than  ever.      He  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
aelf  with  watching  the  ci^ital  from  Reading  or  from  Windsor ;  and 
biB  troops,  thdr  plunder  already  squandered,  b^an  to  clamour  for 
wages  or,  in  default  of  wages,  for  dischaige.     Meanwhile  French 
reinforcements  continued  to  reach  the  barons,  and  the  adventure 
of  Louis  assumed,   with  his  hther's  connivance,  the  aspect  of  a 
national  entca^rise.      The  chief  French   feudatoiieB  learned   that  The 
they  could  not  safely  ignore  the  appeals  of  ihe  Prince  to  their  g|^^, 
generosity ; '  and  the  forces  of  Rar,  Nevers,  Brabant,  Brittany,  and  tio".  May, 
St.  Pol  were  well  represented  in  the  expedition  which  Louis  col>  "' 
lected  at  Calais.     After  many  delays  he  set  sail  on  May  20tb,  ac> 
companied  by  a  fleet  of  800  ships,  which  carried,  besides  infimtry, 
munitions  and  supplies,  a  total  of  1,300  kni^ts.      The  admiral 
was  a  noted  privateer,  Eustaoe  the  Monk,  who  had  long  been  the 
terror  of  the  narrow  seas,  practising  the  trade  of  pirate  sometimes 
under  the  English  flag,  sometimes  under  that  of  France.* 

Ihe  fleet  of  John  had  bem  ordered  to  wait  at  Dover  for  the 
Fremcb.  But  the  ships  were  dispersed  by  a  violent  tempest  on  the 
ni^t  of  May  18th,  and  reassembled  so  slowly  that  Louis  made  the 
port  of  Stonor  without  encountering  resistance.  John,  who  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  at  Canterbury,  was  only  apprised  of  his  rival's 
appearance  when  the  French  disembarkation  was  already  effected ; 
he  resolved  upon  the  advice  of  the  Marshal  to  refrain  from  giving 
battle ;  and  retreated  by  slow  stages  to  Winchester  which  he  readied 
upon  the  28th.  Ilie  French  were  therefne  able  to  advance  without 
delay  on  London.  The  castles  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester  sur- 
rendered at  their  approach,  and  their  entry  into  the  capital  was 
marked  by  the  greatest  rejoicing  on  the  port  of  the  citisens.*  In 
the  cburch^ird  of  St.  Paul  the  mayor  and  a  deputation  of  the 
citizens  tendered  their  homage  to  the  Prince,  receiving  in  exchange 
a  promise  that  he  would  respect  their  civic  liberties.  No  one 
doubted  that  his  succeas  would  be  rapid  and  complete  :  the  Earls 
of  Warenne,  Oxftwd,  Aum&le,  Arundd,  and  Salisbury  considered 
that  the  time  had  come  for  abandoning  the  King  and  made  their 
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peace  with  Louis ;   the  joung   King  of  Scotland    was  quick  to 
follow  their  example.     A  dwindling  force  of  mercenaries,  the  £aria 
of  Pembroke  and  Chester,  and  the  legate  Gu^o  fcained  the  effective 
party  of  the  King. 
I^>"t  The  first  operations  of  Louis  confinned  the  general  opinifKi  of 

tions  and  Ma  piDSpects.  Early  in  June  he  marched  on  Winchester  which  tiie 
Death  of  King  bad  now  abandoned.  The  garrison  of  the  royal  castle  fired 
jane^Oct.,  the  town  to  improve  their  prospects  of  redstance;  bat  the  result, 
^^'^  as  might  have  bem  expected,  was  to  make  the  citizens,  who  had 
never  loved  the  King,  tfae  allies  of  the  foreigner.  Ilie  royal  castle 
capitulated  on  June  24tb;  after  which  date  Windsor,  Lincoln, 
and  Dover  were  the  only  stron^iolds  of  importance  left  to  the 
royiUiBts  in  the  east  and  south-east  counties.  It  was  in  vMn  that 
John  issued  invitations  to  individual  barons  and  to  the  Cinque 
Ports  to  repent  of  their  disloyalty.  His  most  lavish  promises  fell 
upon  deaf  ears  and,  although  the  Patent  Rolls  attest  Vbe  fact  that 
he  still  issued  orders  to  the  sherifis  of  the  eastern  counties,  his 
power  was  now  limited  to  the  south-west  and  the  Welsh  marches. 
But  the  invadeis,  in  their  reluctwice  to  press  forward  leaving  uncul- 
tured castles  in  their  rear,  wasted  precious  months  upon  the  si^j^es 
of  Dover  and  of  Windsor.  Throughout  July  and  August  the  King, 
who  had  taken  Corfe  for  his  head-quarters,  was  left  at  liberty  to 
organise  a  new  campaign.  Some  who  bad  despaired  ol'his  success 
began  to  recover  faith,  and  the  disgrace  of  submission  to  the 
foreigner  was  slowly  realised  in  those  shires  where  French  forces 
were  most  often  to  be  seen.  In  Sussex  an  En^ish  freeholder  of  low 
condition,  one  William  of  Casingeham  who  was  commonly  known  as 
Willekin  of  the  Weald,  raised  a  band  of  volunteers  with  which  he 
carried  on  a  successful  war&re  of  ambu^es  and  surprises ; '  while  the 
hax>icdef«]ce  of  the  Justiciar,  Hubert  deBuigh,  whom  John  had  left 
in  command  of  Dover,  turned  the  current  c^  Kaitish  feeling.  It  was 
with  high  hopes  of  a  national  reaction  in  his  favour  that  the  King 
marched,  early  in  September,  to  the  relief  of  Windsor  and  [incoln. 
His  heart  failed  him  when  he  found  that  the  besi^ers  of  Windsor 

1  Hill,  in  duct,  p.  iBi :  "  Es  Wans  {lie)  ot  i  siergant,  qui  par  ia  proece  fit 
moult  sites  des  Waadois ;  chil  guerroia  moult  as  gens  Looys ;  apiel^  estoit 
Willekins  de  Kosingehem ;  mail  li  Fran^oie  I'apclaient  Willekin  de«  Waus,  qui  ne 
sorent  nouma  Kasinnhem.  Moult  fii  pais  chil  TcnoaunCa  en  I'ott  Looys."  See 
Paris-Wendovei  in  CAiwa.  Maj.,  'A.,  655.  His  conen  name  Wiliiani  of  Casinge- 
ham {Pat.  RoUi,  ii.,  35,  5O}.  Afiet  the  tresty  of  Lambeth  fn  the  next  reign  be 
receivied  a  royal  manor  (iWrf.,  lor)  and  a  pension  of  £ao  iRol.  Clami,,  i.,  148). 
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would  not  yield  ground  without  a  battle ;  but  his  northward  march, 
drawing  them  off  in  pursuit,  served  his  purpose  as  well  aa  a  victory. 
The  blockade  of  Lincoln  was  raised  at  hia  approach ;  and  he  made 
the  city  his  head-quartoB  irom  whence  to  ravage  and  reduce  the 
eastern  counties.  Meeting  with  no  serious  resistance  he  was  uni- 
formly successful  in  his  raids ;  the  position  which  he  occupied  lay 
across  the  road  by  which  alone  the  northern  barons  and  the  King 
of  Scots  could  retire  £rom  London  to  their  own  possosions.  It 
is  not  surinisiDg  to  learn  that  the  English  supporters  of  Louis 
began  to  waver  in  their  alle^ance^  or  that  the  excommunicationB 
with  which  the  l^ate  bombarded  them  at  length  aroused  thm 
scruples.  They  had  already  discovered  that  the  chief  spoils  of 
victory  would  ta.\l  to  the  comitrymen  of  their  elected  king ;  though 
Louis  had  confirmed  the  Charter,  the  Committee  of  Twenty-five 
were  allowed  no  influence  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  Fear 
c^  John's  incorrigible  bad  faith  was  the  chief  motive  which  held 
tbem  to  his  rival.  But  this  soon  ceased  to  exist.  On  October  19tii, 
after  a  short  illness,  caused  as  it  is  rdated  by  a  surfeit  of  peaches 
and  new  cider,  John  breathed  his  last  at  Newark,  bequeathing  his 
body  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester  and  his  son  to  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  See.^ 

The  character  of  John  b  written  huge  upon  the  pages  of  his  Chuacuc 
history.  Bad  ^th,  cmdty,  a  love  of  intrigue,  an  incapacity  to^'Jo'i'* 
read  the  present  or  foresee  the  fhture,  a  petulance  which  could 
brook  no  opposition,  an  ambition  strong  enou^  to  make  him 
reckless  of  consequences  yet  not  sufficiently  strong  to  outbalance  his 
passions  and  his  natural  indolence,  a  bluntness  of  moral  pnt^epttons 
which  astonished  and  disgusted  the  most  indififarent  of  his  subjects 
— all  these  are  traits  attributed  to  him  by  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  contemporaries.  But  of  his  habits,  hb  outward  appearance,  and 
his  minor  idiosyncrasies,  they  have  little  to  say.  He  was  under  the 
middle  height  and  in  his  latter  yean  inclined  to  corpulence.  He 
loved  good  cheer ;  be  was  accustomed  to  atone  for  eating  meat  on 
last-days  by  a  dole  to  a  hundred  paupers ;  he  took  pains  to  provide 
himself  on  ail  his  journeys  with  libosJ  supplies  of  the  most  costly 

■  See  John's  letter  of  Oct.  ij  (from  Sleafonl)  to  the  Pope,  Rayoaldiu,  AnnaUs, 
s.a.  (ed.  1741);  "Convocatia  tnatgnatibui  nmliiB  auistentibiu,  providimus  legnum 
■HMtrum,  qnod  est  veitnim,  necnon  et  haeredem  nonnun  piotoctioni  vetbae  et 
Kuictae  Romanme  ecdetiae  conunendandnm,"  etc 
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wines.  Unlike  his  father  he  delighted  in  personal  di§plaj ;  jewels 
and  personal  omaments  formed  do  tnoonstderable  item  in  hia 
treasures,  and  he  spent  lai^  sums  upon  his  dress.  Of  cultivated 
tastes  his  letters  show  no  trace,  except  that  he  was  liberal  in  his 
gifts  to  the  choristets  who  sang  in  his  diapel  at  great  festiTala. 
His  amours  were  numerous  and  prolific;  he  had  bj  different 
mistresses  at  least  seven  illegitimate  children.  The  scandal  of  the 
time  describes  his  Poitevin  queai  as  Little  better  than  himself,  and 
is  corroborated  by  the  fact  tiiat  Isabelle  was  kept  in  strict  confine- 
ment for  a  considerable  portion  of  tbeir  married  life.  John  delighted 
in  hunting,  hawking,  fishing  and  every  form  of  sport ;  at  tbe  most 
critical  moments  of  his  lite  he  was  never  too  busy  to  issue  tnders 
respecting  his  hounds  and  falcons.  There  is  a  sirvente,  composed 
by  tbe  younger  Bertrand  de  Bom,  which  attributes  his  failure  as 
a  King  to  his  love  of  these  amusements.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to 
iein«9ent  him  as  nothing  but  a  trifler.  In  Poitou  and  in  England, 
even  in  Normandy  when  he  commanded  adequate  resources,  he 
proved  himself  a  soldio-  of  alulity,  skilful  in  his  strategy,  and  a  past 
master  in  the  minor  arts  connected  with  military  science.  If  his 
enei;gy  had  been  less  spasmodic,  if  he  had  possessed  any  of  the  gifts 
of  a  leader  of  men,  he  might  have  proved  himsdf  not  much  inferior 
in  generalship  to  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  But  as  a  statesman  his 
career  was  one  of  unvarying  failure  and  humiliatioD,  from  the  time 
when  he  first  landed  in  Ireland  as  hb  father's  vicegerent  to  tbe 
moment  of  his  death.  Beaten  in  war  by  Philip  Augustus,  in 
diplomacy  by  Innocent,  he  crowned  his  career  with  a  tiiird  and  yet 
more  startling  &ilure  by  hurling  himself  against  an  opposition 
which,  in  spite  of  all  defects  of  character  and  intellect,  was  still  tbe 
mouthpiece  of  the  English  nation.  That  he  [»ovoked,and  perished 
through,  the  first  alliance  of  all  classes  in  the  kingdom  must  remain 
his  chief  title  to  remembrance. 
C<wMia-  On  October  28th,  1216,  nine  days  after  the  death  of  his  father, 

He"  "^  III  ^^^  y°""8  ^°K  '*"  crowned  at  Gloucester  in  the  presence  of  four 
bishops  and  a  handful  of  barons  and  mercenary  captains.  It  was  a 
perilous  inheritance  which  thus  devolved  upon  a  boy  of  nine  years 
of  age  The  King's  title  depended  for  validity  upon  the  swords  of 
foreign  soldiers  and  the  moral  influence  of  a  Pope  who  was  still 
an  unknown  quantity.  With  the  death  of  Innocent  (July,  1216) 
the  tiara  had  devolved  upon  the  mild  axid  cautious  Hon<nius  III. 
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who,  however  well  disposed,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  bring 
to  the  defence  of  his  young  ward  that  diplomatic  craft  of  which 
Innocent  bad  been  a  master.  But,  since  they  had  no  other  ally, 
the  royalists  agreed  to  put  their  trust  in  Rome.  They  gave  no 
formal  title  or  commisuon  to  the  l^ate  Gualo ;  but  they  allowed 
him  to  assume,  as  representing  the  suzerain  of  their  young  master, 
a  leading  place  in  the  Council  and  such  duties  of  a  guardiao  as  were 
consistent  with  his  eccteuastical  profeaaion.  For  the  rougher  work 
of  the  King's  cause  a  lay  ngent  was  indispensable  All  combined 
in  prosing  the  Earl  Maishal,  octogenarian  though  he  was,  to  accept 
the  thankless  office.  He  consented  sot  without  reluctance  upon 
receiving  a  promise  of  co-operation  tnm  Ranul^  Earl  of  Chester, 
the  only  rival  who  could  be  seriously  considered.  A  Council,  held 
at  Bristol  (Nov.  IS)  under  the  presidency  of  the  legate,  conGimed 
the  Marshal's  iq>pointment ;  and  be  thenceforth  carried  the  title  of 
Rgetor  Regis  et  Regni.  The  responsibility  for  tiw  King's  person 
he  declined  to  undertake,  as  being  incompatible  with  bis  militaiy 
duties ;  the  care  of  the  boy-king  was  entrusted  to  Peter  des  Roches, 
an  unpopular  but  necessary  appointm«it,  since  the  bishop  led  the 
party  of  the  alien  favourites  who  controlled  the  army.  The 
Marshal,  however,  kept  in  his  own  hands  the  entire  omitrol  of  the 
executive.  Hubert  de  Buigh,  the  Justiciar,  was  his  subordinate; 
Gualo  an  unofficial  colleague  with  no  well  defined  position.* 

No  Regent  could  have  been  better  fitted  than  the  Marshal  to 
win  the  confidence  of  moderate  men.  To  the  Crown  he  had  been 
for  twenty  yean  a  tower  of  strength.  His  influence  had  induced 
the  Nt^mans  to  acknowledge  John  as  Ricbazd's  heir ;  he  had  been 
the  staunch  supporter  of  John's  cause  in  the  wars  <^  Normandy ; 
and  ^though  he  had  come  into  collision  with  the  Ute  King  on  more 
than  one  occasion  his  loyalty  had  never  wavered.  On  the  other 
hand  he  had  endeavoured  to  mediate  between  John  and  the  De 
Braoees ;  he  had  taken  the  part  of  a  peace-maker  in  the  conftrences 
which  preceded  the  signing  of  the  Charter ;  and  no  rebel  was  likdy  to 

'The  appointment  of  De  Buigh  was  made  by  John  {Rot.  Pat.,  i.,  no).  De 
Bui^h  dc«cnbe8  hU  own  position  after  John's  death  in  a  document  preserved  by  M. 
Pans,  Ckron.JSaj.,  ■in.,b^.  Gualo  is  described  in  a  legal  lecord  of  32  Hen.  III.  as 
"quau  tutor  Dom.  Regis  et  costos  regni"  (Bracton's  NoUbook,  iii.,  331),  Mr. 
Turner  thinki  that  he  owed  this  position  to  an  oral  commission  from  John,  sap- 


responsible  fin  his  ward ;  Piessniti,  Regetta,  i.,  ui.,  etc. 
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be  deterred  from  repenUnce  by  the  fear  of  finding  in  tbe  MarBhal  a 
leveagetul  or  unaccominodating  spiiiL  Tbe  Earl  wisely  inaugurated 
the  new  epoch  with  a  proclamation  stating  that  King  Henry  desired 
a  complete  oblivion  of  all  the  feuds  which  had  existed  between  his 
iathcf  and  the  barons ;  and  with  a  reissue  of  the  Charter,  albeit  in 
a  mutilated  form  which  showed  tbe  jealoiu^  of  his  party  for  tbe 
pren^tiTe.'  Prom  the  new  edition  were  omitted  tiie  clauses  which 
recognised  tbe  Great  Council's  right  to  control  taxation,  togeth» 
with  others  whicli  were  r^arded  as  imposing  undue  restiictdons  oq 
royal  rights.  But  the  significance  of  these  omissions  was  diminished 
by  a  promise  that  they  should  be  reconsidered  when  the  young  King 
came  of  age. 
Oiowth  of  The  immediate  result  of  this  conciliatory  measure  was  but 
^^^"^  small  Only  four  submissions  are  recorded  in  the  first  three  months 
of  the  new  i«gn.  But  tbe  R^ent  showed  both  oieigy  and  skill 
in  bis  efforts  to  conciliate  the  disaffected.  He  promised  an  amnesty 
and  full  restitution  of  lands  to  all  who  would  submit.  He  appointed 
lepresentatiTes  in  erexy  part  of  tbe  country  to  whom  he  gave  foil 
powers  for  receiving  sulmussions,  and  used  the  influence  oi  every 
proselyte  to  win  over  others  who  still  hesitated.  He  promised  tbe 
supporters  of  tbe  young  King  that  in  the  event  of  their  captm<e  by 
the  French  they  should  be  promptly  ransomed.  He  distributed 
lands  and  castles  and  other  rewards  to  all  whose  fidelity  requiied 
encouragement ;  and  to  the  barons  of  Ireland  he  promised  ail  tbe 
privileges  and  liberties  of  the  Great  Charter.'  The  legate,  iriuHu 
Honorius  had  commissioned  to  use  his  discretioa  fi»  the  advantage 
of  the  kingdom,  utilised  his  powers  to  proclaim  a  crusade  against 
the  FVendi  and  their  supporters.*  Soon,  in  spite  of  a  few  defections 
on  the  part  of  &int-hearted  supporters  who  announced  their  purpose 
of  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  royid  party  b^an  to  grow  in 
numbers.  Hie  rebel  barons  were  not  at  ease  under  their  new 
master.  They  com[Jained,  not  wholly  with  Irutb  as  it  would  seem, 
that  be  reserved  all  offices  of  trust  and  profit  for  his  own  countxy- 
men  ;  *  nor  could  they  &il  to  be  shaken  by  the  ecclesiastical  o 


'  PettUra,  i.,  145.    5.  C,  340  ff. 

'Pat,  RoUt,  U.,  4, 17,  ai,  aa,  34,  ji,  55. 

*  Shirlnr,  i,,  p.  537.  Pat.  Roth,  ii.,  57 :  "  Ciuce  HgnenCui  tul  eundnra  nobiacotn 
in  Bubiidio  Dei  et  gancUe  ecclesiM  ". 

'For  cutles  committed  by  Louis  to  the  care  of  Engliib  hvoiaKc  the  Anonymt 
di  Bithtmt,  p.  774.  Se«  sUm  tbe  temaiks  of  Petit- Dutaillti,  p.  iiS.  CompUints  ot 
tbe  bMODB  in  Weitd.,  iv.,  5, 10. 
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which  the  l^ate  Uundted  against  them,  and  hy  the  reprimaodB 
which  Honoriiu  III.  addresKd  to  each  of  them  in  person.  Early  in 
1S17  the  f^'^tch  prince  made  the  serious  mistake  of  gianting  a  truce 
till  Easter  and  of  returning  to  France  for  a  period  of  two  months. 
During  his  abtenoe  the  injudicious  bduTiour  of  his  lleutoiant, 
Enguarand  de  Coud,  intensified  the  dinatisfoction  of  his  Engtish 
confederates;  and  although  the  visit  to  France  enaUed  him  to 
raise  reinforcements  and  to  find  supplies  for  his  ragged  and  almost 
starving  mercenaries,  it  also  cost  bim  the  support  of  between  one 
and  two  hundred  E^ttsh  borons  who  submitted  in  the  interval.' 

The  prince  returned  oa  April  2d.  Three  days  later  the  truce  The  Battle 
expired  tuid  the  royalists  at  once  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Mount- ^''"**^ 
sorel  in  Leicestershire.  Ttx  Prince  despatched  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  army  from  London  with  the  object  of  raising  the 
siege.  This  was  efiected ;  on  learning  of  the  advance  of  the 
French  force,  which  included  600  knights  besides  a  lai^  number 
of  foot-soldiers,  the  Earl  of  Chester  led  off  the  royalists  from 
Mountsorel  to  Nottingham,  whence  he  could  observe  the  march  of 
the  oiemy  at  a  safe  distance.  'Ilie  French,  encouraged  to  foolhardi- 
oess  by  this  facile  success,  pushed  forward  from  Mountsorel  to 
lincoln  whax  Nicolaa  de  la  Haye,  the  widow  of  Grerord  de  Com- 
ville,  had  so  fiu-  succeeded  in  holding  the  castle  against  a  baronial 
army.  But  by  their  march  on  Lincoln  the  Frendi  were  completely 
cut  off  from  the  Prince  who  still  remained  with  his  main  force  at 
London.  The  Begmt,  fivm  his  bead-quarters  at  Oxford,  perceived 
the  blunder  of  the  enony  and  hastened  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
defeating  them  in  detail.  On  May  Idth  he  collected  at  Newark  the 
lazfiest  force  that  could  be  spared  from  the  duty  of  guarding  the 
royal  castles.  The  numbas  were  smaller  than  thoee  of  the  besi^ers 
at  Lincoln ;  there  were  only  406  knights  with  the  Marshal ;  but  the 
inferiority  of  his  cavalry  was  to  some  extent  compensated  by  his 
strength  in  crossbowmen  of  whom  he  hod  817,  skilled  marksmen 
whose  liberal  pay  attests  the  value  which  was  set  upoa  their  aid.' 

'  AtM.  DuiulapU  call  Bngueir&nd  "  viium  quidem  nobilem  aed  non  discietum  ". 
See  Petit- Duuilli*,  p.  144- 

■Thc  numb«n  in  the  poem  of  0.  U  Mar.  (II.  lea&i-S).  Wendover,  iv.,  18,  aay 
40a  knights  and  230  dCMibowmen.  About  the  nomber  of  knights  on  the  French 
tide  (be  poem  and  Wendover  are  Bubetantially  agreed;  the  one  givet  6ri,  the  other 
600.  Wendover  puti  the  French  foot-toldiery  at  the  abnud  fi^iite  of  30,000.  The 
poem  give*  i.ooo,  not  counting  Engtlah  auxiliaries  (Wend.,  n.,  ij.  0.  U  Hot., 
tl.  16334,  I7«6)- 
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With  this  force  the  Regent  marched  on  Lincoln.  He  was  assisted 
in  his  dispositions  by  the  warlike  Peter  dee  Roches,  a.  bishop  of  the 
old  school  and  never  so  happy  as  when  in  the  field  ;  and  by  Falkes 
de  Breaut^  the  most  audacious  and  experienced  of  John's  mercen- 
aries. Bat  the  Froich  leaders,  by  their  blunders,  made  the  task  of 
their  enemies  an  easy  one.  The  besie^^  of  Lincoln  had  collected 
within  the  walls  to  attack  the  castle  which  stood  on  the  north-west 
of  the  city,  adjoining  the  wall,  and  commnnicatii^  by  a  postn^i 
with  the  open  countiy.  Instead  of  sallying  forth  to  do  battle  in 
the  open,  where  the  wdght  of  their  superior  numbers  might  have 
been  used  to  good  advantage,  they  decided  to  stand  on  the  defensive 
behind  the  crumbling  ramparts  and  crazy  gates  of  Lincoln ;  a 
mistake  so  gross  that  we  may  well  believe  the  account  which  makes 
their  scouts  completely  over-estimate  the  strength  of  the  English 
army.  On  perceiving  the  tactics  of  the  French,  the  garrison  of 
the  castle  opened  the  postern  gate  to  their  deliverers ;  and  Falkes 
de  Breaiit^  entering  the  castle  with  the  crossbowmen  made  a  furious 
sally,  vdiile  the  remainder  of  the  Marshal's  force  assailed  the  long 
line  of  the  walls  at  various  points.  The  city  was  entered  without 
difGculty ;  and  a  furious  combat  between  the  monnted  kni^ts 
ensued,  in  streets  so  ste^  and  narrow  that  the  saperior  numbers 
of  the  French  merely  added  to  thor  confusion.  The  Count  of 
Ferche  fell,  mortally  wounded  by  a  pike-point  which  pioced  his 
visor  and  penetrated  through  the  eye  to  the  brain,  llie  Earls 
of  Winchester  and  Hereford,  with  other  knights  and  barons  to 
the  numbo-  of  over  three  hundred,  were  taken  prisoner.  Two 
hundred  knights  or  so  escaped  and  made  their  way  to  Londcm, 
though  sorely  harassed  on  the  march  by  the  country  folk  whom 
their  jnevious  depredations  had  exasperated.  But  the  loss  of  life 
on  dtiier  side  was  small ;  the  royalists  in  derisioQ  called  the  fight 
the  Fair  of  Lincoln.* 
The  Bmttle  llie  loss  of  BO  many  knights  was  a  severe  blow  to  Louis.  He 
^V^  fortified  himself  in  London,  resolved  if  necessary  to  stand  a  siege 
of  Dover,  until  new  reinforcements  ^ould  arrive  from  France.  The  royalists 
Ang.,  izt7 

■  W««d.,  iv.,  igff.,  O.bJtfor.,  U.  i6i30ff.,aie  themAinautboiidM.  The  battle 
of  Lincoln  ii  ducQMed  at  Mine  length  in  Oman,  Art  of  War  in  tin  MiddU  Agit, 
pp.  4o3  ff. ;  in  Ueyer,  O .  U  Itarichai,  iii.,  pp.  337-40 ;  and  by  Tout  in  B.  H.  R.,  xviiL, 
p.  340.  The  latter  layt  more  men  than  hii  piedeceasna  upon  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  tbe  nairative  of  Ibe  Frencfa  biographer ;  and  gives  weighs  reaoons  lot 
tUnidng  tbat  it  offers  duplicate  versions  of  lome  inddenta. 
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moved  southward  from  Lincoln  and  advanced  along  the  Thames 
from  Oxford,  their  former  bead-qnarteiB,  to  C3iertsey  where  they 
lay  for  the  greater  part  of  June.*  Hopes  were  entertained  that 
tlw  Londoners  would  purchase  forgiveness  for  theii  rebellion  by 
opening  the  gates  to  their  native  lord ;  and  Louis  b^an,  in  despair, 
to  treat  for  peace.  The  ne^tiations  broke  down  on  a  single 
point ;  the  pince  insisted  upon  an  amnesty  for  the  I^lish  clergy 
of  his  party,  but  this  the  Ic^te  would  not  grant.*  In  August 
however  a  new  defeat,  this  time  at  sea,  dashed  the  last  hopes  of 
the  prince  and  made  it  impossible  that  he  should  make  a  stand 
upon  a  point  of  honour. 

Philip  Augustus  still  refused  to  give  bis  countenance  to  the 
English  enterprise ;  but  his  daughter-in-law,  the  masculine  Blanche 
of  Castile,  was  allowed  to  nuse  what  troops  she  could  with  money 
secretly  supplied  frmn  the  royal  treasury.  According  to  the  com- 
mon story  she  obtained  the  money  by  dhit  of  strong  remonstrances, 
after  her  first  request  had  been  refused.  "  By  the  mother  of  God," 
she  is  reported  as  saying  to  King  Philip,  "  I  know  what  I  will  do. 
I  have  a  fine  boy  by  my  lord  and  husband.  I  will  ofer  him  in  pawn 
and  well  I  know  that  I  shall  find  some  one  to  lend  me  money  on 
that  pledge."  *  From  Philip  and  from  her  husband's  vassals;  she 
obtained  the  means  to  raise  a  considerable  force  of  ships  and  men. 
They  sailed  from  Calais  on  August  17,  under  the  command  of  the 
turncoat  Eustace  the  Monk.  There  were  with  him  ten  large  vessels 
of  which  four  carried  knights,  and  six  were  filled  with  men-at-arms. 
A  flotilla  of  about  seventy  small  craft  carried  supplies,  arms,  and 
munitions.  To  oppose  him  tiie  B^ent  had  only  the  navy  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  consisting  of  between  thirty  and  forty  vessels  great 
and  small.  But  eighteen  of  these  were  laige  vessels;  and  the 
command  lay  with  Hubert  de  Burgh  whose  fame  as  a  soldier,  if 
not  as  an  admiral,  had  been  establi^ed  by  the  long  and  successful 
defence  of  Dover  Castle.  The  English  sighted  the  enemy  not  far 
from  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  bore  down  upon  them  with 
the  advantage  of  the  weather-gage.  The  ship  of  Eustace  the  Monk 
was  the  first  to  be  attacked.  Five  English  vessels  grappled  it  and 
prepared  to  board.  The  crew  fought  desperately  but  were  blinded 
and  bewildered  by  the  shower  of  missiles  and  by  the  quicklime 
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which  their  assailants  on  the  windward  threw  into  the  air.  In  a 
short  while  the  deck  was  deaied  and  the  English  took  poesession. 
Eustace  the  Monk  endeavoured  to  save  himself  ftxini  a  traitor's 
death  hj  taking  to  ctmcealment  in  the  hold ;  but  he  was  detected 
and  beheaded  without  fbrmalitieB ;  a  man  who  had  served  und^ 
him  when  he  was  in  the  English  service  acted  as  the  executioner. 
Meanwhile  the  remainder  of  his  lai^  vessds  saved  tbemaelves  by 
their  superior  sailing  powen,  but  a  number  of  the  small  craft  were 
sunk  by  ramming,  or  captured  with  their  crews.  The  common 
sailors  were  thrown  overboard,  the  knights  reserved  for  ranBom; 
and  the  piratfis,  as  they  wtse  popularly  styled,  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
returned  triumphantly  with  the  captured  ships  in  tow.*  lie 
victory  was  announced  through  Koit  by  a  messenger  who  carried 
the  head  of  Eustace  impaled  upon  a  lance,  and  great  was  the  re- 
joicing at  the  gruesome  spectacle.  'Hie  victory,  though  obtained 
without  much  difiiculty  and  over  a  fleet  whidi  was  £ax  from  repre- 
sentii^;  the  nava)  strength  of  France,  had  given  the  death  blow  to 
the  hopes  of  Lonis.  It  was  now  posdble  to  blockade  London  both 
by  land  and  sea,  and  the  R^^it  prepared  to  do  so.  But  the  Prince 
declined  to  continue  the  useless  struggle  against  overwhelming 
odds.  He  ofifered  to  accept  the  t^oos  which  he  had  formaly  refused. 
Tbey  were  granted,  and  peace  was  signed  at  Lambeth  on  September 
11th,  1217. 
Tiestyof  It  was  a  peace  with  the  Roman  Church  as  well  as  with  the 
l^^jj**^'  English  Crown,  and  the  ttrms  irfuch  Louis  obtained  from  the 
R^ent  were  milder  than  those  which  the  l^ate  saw  fit  to  impose. 
Hie  E^l  Marshal  desired  above  all  things  to  be  rid  of  the  Frencli 
invaden ;  he  knew  too  well  the  eidiaustion  of  the  royal  treasury, 
the  untnistworthiness  of  his  principal  supportas,  and  the  disjointed 
condition  of  the  government  which  he  lepresented.  He  thoefore 
granted  an  amnesty  to  all  the  English  followers  of  Louis,  guaranteed 
to  London  and  the  other  rebel  towns  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
former  liberties,  and  paid  the  Prince  10,000  marks,  which  could  be 
ill  afibrded,  in  order  to  leave  him  no  excuse  for  delaying  his  departure.' 

>  The  main  suthoritiM  for  the  battle  ue  AeHiitoiri  dti  diui,  pp.  aooff.,and 
Weodover,  iv.,  aS.  The  accounts  in  other  writcn  are  niuall]'  meagtc.  The  bj»- 
srapher  of  the  Marihal  (U.  17394.17463}  ia  better  than  the  rest ;  but  inaccurate  as  to 
uie  numbers  engaged. 

■Shiiley,  i.,  p.  7.  HUt.dtt  ducifp.  304)lay>  17,000  marks.  See  Poi.  £oUi, it., 
114,  tecotding  aban  of  6,000  marks,  contracted  for  this  purpose  with  merchants  of 
St.  Omer.     Also  Rof.  Clans.,  360,  369.    Terms  of  the  treaty  in  Potdtra,  i.,  14S. 
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Gtialo,  on  the  contrary,  iiuisted  that  the  Prince  riiould  make  a  public 
profession  of  his  penitence ;  the  heir  of  France  was  forced  to  appear 
barefooted  and  half-naked  at  the  conference  in  which  he  was  re- 
admitted to  fellowship  with  the  ofiended  Church.^  To  the  same 
influence  it  was  due  that  the  rebelliouB  clergy  were  ezonpted  from 
all  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  the 
l^ate  sent  his  commissionen  fu-  and  wide  to  collect  the  names  of 
of  the  ofienders;  many  were  punished  with  deprivation  of  their 
b«ie£oes  and  suspension  from  their  sacred  functions ;  and  althou^ 
the  majority  were  allowed  to  make  thur  peace  by  journeying  to 
Rome  and  obtaining  absolution  from  the  Fope^  those  who  had  hem 
most  prominent  in  exposition,  as  for  example  Simon  Longton,  the 
brother  of  the  Archbishop,  were  sentenced  to  an  indefinite  period 
of  exile.  Rightly  or  wrongly  the  I^ate  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
having  taken  Inibes  from  both  the  guilty  and  the  innocent ;  from 
those  who  should  have  been  punished  and  from  those  who  were 
threatened  with  an  uojuat  condemnation.  Thus  were  sown  the 
seeds  of  that  hostility  with  which  the  national  clergy,  particularly 
those  of  humble  rank,  were  to  r^;ard  the  Holy  See  and  its  pteten- 
simis.  It  was  the  lower  cleigy  who  sufieted  the  most  at  Gualo's 
hands.  Their  superiors  hod  been  more  prompt  to  read  and  follow 
the  signs  of  changing  fortune.* 

At  the  end  of  September  the  Prince  left  the  kingdom  with  every  second 
maik  of  courtesy  from  the  victorious  party.     The  ddivenmce  from  ^f'^' 
the  foreigner  was  fitly  celebrated  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  a  re-  chamr, 
confirmation  of  the  Charter  and  the  issue  of  a  separate  Charter "'? 
of  the  Forest.     The  Magna  Carta  of  1S17  *  resembles  that  of  the 
preceding  year  in  its  omissiMis,  but  contains  new  clauses  which  are 
significant  of  the  pressure  to  which  the  Regency  was  exposed  from 
powerful  supporten.     The  eyres  of  the  justices  of  assize  are  now 
made  annual  instead  of  quarterly ;  the  shire-courts  are  to  be  held 
but  once  a  month,  or  less  often  still  where  such  has  been  the 

*  Cknm.  dt  Uailrot,  131.    O,  U  it.,  U.  17700  ff. 

*  For  Simon  Langton  see  Shirley,  i.,  533,  and  Pieuutti,  Stgitia,  i.,  pp.  338, 334. 
He  wag  allowed,  at  his  brother's  request,  to  tetum  in  13^7  JPat.  RoUi,  ii.,  136; 
Anvray,  Rig.  Grigotre  IX.,  i.,  p.  43).  Gualo's  character  unbvourably  handled 
in  Wcndover,  iv.,  33,  who  wriled  however  with  animm.  The  English  derey  ro- 
■ented  the  power  which  Honoriua  had  conterred  upon  Gualo  (Bouquet,  xix.,  p.  033)  of 
tilling  vacant  seei  and  beneliceg.  The  evidence  of  the  Close  and  Patent  Rolls,  and 
of  the  letters  in  Shirley's  collection,  does  not  justify  the  atricturea  of  modem  writcrg, 

'  Slattilti  0/ tfu  kialm,  i>,  pp>  I7-I9> 
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prenouB  custom ;  the  sheriff's  turn  is  to  be  made  twice  ia  the  year, 
and  the  view  of  frankpledge  taken  at  Michaelmas  alone.  Finally 
the  right  of  the  mesne  tenant  to  alienate  his  land  is  limited  in 
various  ways,  to  protect  his  lord  from  the  risk  of  losing  dues  and 
service.  In  fact  the  new  Charter  is  remodelled  in  the  interests  of 
feudalism.  Hw  Charter  of  the  Forest  is  however  a  document 
better  adapted  to  secure  the  general  good.  It  cancels  all  the 
afforestations  which  had  been  made  at  the  expense  of  private 
persons  since  the  accession  of  Henry  II. ;  it  abolishes  the  penalties 
of  death  and  mutilation  for  ofiences  committed  against  the  forest- 
law  ;  and  it  removes  some  of  the  more  vexatious  restraints  whit^ 
custom  had  imposed  upon  the  owners  of  land  lying  within  the 
foreat-j  urisdiction .' 

Many  though  not  all  of  the  rights  for  which  the  barons  had 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  in  1S15  were  now  secured.  Nor  must 
the  measure  of  their  success  be  estimated  solely  by  the  written 
concessions  with  which  the  letum  of  peace  was  celebrated.  The 
Regent  had  refused  to  recognise  in  formal  terms  the  control  of  the 
Great  Council  over  taxation ;  but  in  practice  this  control  was  not 
disputed,  either  during  the  i^ency  or  after  Henry  III.  had  asserted 
his  right  of  misgoverning  according  to  his  private  will  and  pleasure. 
The  civil  war  had  produced  a  wholesome  dread  of  nation^ 
resistance  which  was  more  valuable  than  any  written  guarantees. 
Unfortunately  this  dread  was  not  tempered  with  good-wiil  towards 
the  men  who  had  inspired  it.  Hie  barons  of  the  Qiarter  found 
themselves  in  the  new  era  as  thoroughly  mbtrusted  and  shut  out 
from  power  as  were  the  Tories  in  the  fint  two  Hanoverian  reigns. 
Some  retired  to  their  estates ;  others  sou^t  distraction  in  the 
Crusade  of  the  year  ISSO.*  Alone  of  all  the  constitutionalists  the 
Archbishop  attained  to  influence  and  consideration  under  Henry  III. 
Such  is  the  common  lot  of  revolutionaries  unblessed  with  genius, 
when  they  survive  the  need  which  called  them  into  b^ng;  and 
they  are  exceptionally  foitunate  if  the  historian  after  recount- 
ing their  mistakes  will  concede  to  them  the  merit  of  a  patriotic 
intention. 

'  Staiuttt  of  thtRialm,':,  m.ao.ai. 
■  WoBtrlvf  AnntUt.    Pat.  koUt, ».,  iSj, 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

HmORTTT  AND  HISBOLE 


THE  storm  of  civil  war  was  over,  but  the  after-awell  continued  Death  at 
for  some  yeais  to  disturb  the  waters  of  society.  Tliose  who  ^a^^ 
had  been  the  best  friends  of  the  Crown  in  the  hour  of  extremity  May,  laig 
became  the  worst  of  enemies  when  the  occaBions  and  excuses  for 
lawless  a^Tandisement  were  removed.  Hie  last  months  of  the 
Marshal's  life  were  employed  in  efforts  to  reclaim  demesnes  and 
castles  from  those  who  bad  defended  them  against  the  fraeigner.^ 
It  was  no  easy  task  ;  he  found  that  the  shmffi  were  either  unable 
OT  unwilling  to  cope  with  the  robba« ;  and  upon  enquiry  it  seemed 
wiser,  in  some  cases,  to  postpone  the  vindication  of  royal  rights. 
But  force  was  employed  against  one  at  least  of  the  recaldtrant 
soldiers  of  fortune ;  aftca-  a  si^e  of  eight  days'  duration  Newai^i 
castle  was  wrested  from  Robert  Gaugi.*  A  few  months  later  a 
General  Eyre  of  the  itinerant  justices  (Jan.,  1%19)  dealt  sharply  with 
petty  oppressors,  and  gave  the  country  a  foretaste  of  the  blessings 
of  justice:'  But,  early  in  1219,  the  great  Marshal  died  leaving  the 
work  of  settlement  to  be  completed  by  other  hands.  His  epitaph 
was  fitly  pronounced  by  the  father  of  his  chief  adversary.  "Ilie 
Marshal,"  said  King  Philip  of  France,  "  was  the  most  loyal  man  that 
I  have  ever  known  in  aiiy  place  where  I  have  been."  The  Manh^ 
had  done  for  his  young  diarge  whatever  could  be  done  by  strength 
of  character,  by  military  prowess,  and  by  a  spirit  of  sage  modera- 
tion ;  and  his  very  defects  and  limitations  had  been  of  service  to 
the  royalist  cause.  The  narrow  ground  of  legalism  upon  which  he 
took  his  stand  had  the  merit  of  being  intelligible,  and  of  appealing 
to  all  the  conservative  instincts  of  his  countiymai. 

'  Rot.  ChMt.,  1.,  3JS,    Pal.  Rolb,  ii.,  fasiim. 
*Wend.,  iv.,  35.     Pat.  RalU,  il.,  164. 
■Pol.  AiJIj,  18C,  aoe,    Ann.  Duntla^U. 
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With  him  expired  tiie  office  of  Sector  regis  et  regm  and  the  in- 
fluence which  he  wielded  was  divided  between  three  conflicting 
interests — that  of  the  Papacy  as  represented  by  the  legate,  that  of 
the  foreign  favourites  and  the  military  adventurers  who  found  in 
the  crafty  Bbhop  of  Winchester  their  most  influential  spokesman, 
and  that  of  the  native  loyalists  who  looked  for  guidance  to  Hubert 
de  Bur^i,  the  Justiciar.  As  compared  with  these  three  personages 
the  remaining  members  of  the  royal  Council  were  mere  cyphers. 
Which  of  the  three  would  ultimately  gain  the  upper  band  was  for 
a  long  time  doubtful. 
The  The  office  of  legate  had  been  held  until  the  end  of  1218  by  the 

^^^-f,  Caniinal  Gualo  who,  in  spite  of  the  extensive  claims  which  he  at 
(i3iS.ai)  Snt  advanced;  Anally  contented  himself  with  lending  the  support 
of  the  spiritual  arm  to  the  Marshal's  policy,  and  with  exocising 
an  absolute  authority  over  the  English  CSiurch.  Although  he  was 
upbraided  with  venality  we  have  no  proof  that  he  abused  his  trust ; 
he  seems  to  have  resisted,  on  the  whole,  the  suggestions  of  the  law- 
less party '  that  he  should  take  their  side  s^^ainst  the  Marshal.  Hb 
succeasor  Pandnlph,  the  same  to  whom  Eking  John's  submission  had 
been  tendered,  was  not  less  devoted  to  the  royal  interests  but 
testifled  his  zeal  in  a  manner  which  irritated  both  Church  and 
laity.  He  Earl  Marshal,  when  on  bis  death-bed,  committed  the 
young  king  to  the  care  of  Pandulph,  and  may  have  intended  that 
his  office  ^ould  devolve  upon  the  l^ate."  This  fact  explains  to 
some  extent  the  attitude  which  the  l^ate  now  assumed ;  but  a 
little  knowledge  of  English  law  wonld  have  taught  him'  that  the 
Marshal's  private  wishes  were  of  no  1^^  force,  Pandulph  however 
assumed  that  the  chief  place  belmiged  to  himself  as  of  right.  To- 
wards the  Justiciar  and  Peter  des  Roches  he  adopted  the  tone  of  a 
superior,  dictating  their  movements  and  their  measures,  lecturing 
them  when  they  ventured  upon  any  step  which  he  viewed  with  dis- 
approval, and  assuming  an  absc4ute  control  over  the  financial  busi- 
ness of  the  Exchequer.*     It  was  the  less  easy  to  resist  him  because 

'E.g.,  Falkes  de  Breautf  (Shirley,  L,  4).    Cf.  Shirley,  i.,  p.  533. 

*0.  U  M.,  II.  19000  fF.  No  doubt  Pandulph  regarded  tbia  transaction  as  a  mere 
Tec^nition  of  the  lighti  pertaining  to  the  Holy  Soe.  It  took  place  in  the  preaoncc 
of  the  barons,  bat  there  is  no  trace  of  a  resomtion  in  Pandulph's  favour ;  a  point 
which  Mr.  Turner  (Trant,  Roy.  HUt.  Soc.,  N.  S.,  xviii.,  p.  393)  has  overlooked. 
HonoriDB  encouraged  Pandalph  to  treat  even  the  Ba^  Hartal  as  his  inferior.  Pres- 
euttt,  i.,  p.  316.    Shirley,!.,  p.  16. 

'Shirl^,  i.,  pp.  38, 34, 36,  74,  76, 113, 167,  etc    Ftmdtn,  I.,  163. 
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the  sapport  of  Rome  was  valuable  in  dealiog  with  tiis  swarms  of 
actual  or  potential  conspiraton  who  auiromided  the  throne  of  the 
young  Kii^ ;  nor  could  the  Juiticiar  resent  the  finamHal  meddlings 
of  the  l^ate  at  a  time  when  the  cuirant  ezpeiiBes  of  adnmustratioD 
could  only  be  met  by  barrowing  from  Pandulph.^  But  Fandulph'a 
withdrawal  was  hailed  with  univenal  relief;  nor  was  it  accoimted 
the  least  of  Laagton's  services  to  England  that  he  prevailed  upon 
the  Pope  to  abstain  &om  appointing  a  new  legate.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  English  affairs  had  ceased  to  ^igage  the  attention  of 
the  Pope  himself;  but,  when  the  struggle  between  the  foreigners 
and  the  patriots  reached  a  climax,  the  awkward,  thou^  well- 
meaning,  interference  of  Uonorius  did   mudi  to  aggravate   the 

For  a  year  or  two  the  Justiciar  and  Bisht^  Peter  worked  to-  Admini*- 
gether  without  an  open  rupture,  the  former  maintaining  that  "up^- De*Bucgb 
ority  to  which  his  reputation  as  a  patriot  and  aoldier  entitled  him. 
When  the  King's  sisto-  was  betrothed  to  the  young  Alexander  II. 
of  Scotland,  the  Justiciar  recaved  the  hand  of  Alexander's  sister, 
the  princess  Margaret,  and  through  this  alliance,  unprecedented 
for  an  English  subject,  rose  to  the  first  rank  of  the  baronage.  He 
wrestied  manfully  with  the  spirit  of  lawlesaneas  in  all  the  manifold 
forms  which  it  assumed.  He  prohibited  toumamenta ;  checked  the 
wild  feud  of  the  Cinque  Ports  with  their  East  Anglian  rivals,  the 
men  of  Yarmouth ;  sent  out  oommiaaion^v  to  do  summary  justice 
upon  highway  robben  and  vagrants  of  ill-fame ;  and  did  not  shrink 
from  repressing  the  most  august  of  feudal  potentates.  Henry  of 
Cornwall,  who  presumed  on  his  descent  to  usurp  the  rights  of  an 
earl-palatine,  lost  his  sheriffdom  and  his  lease  of  the  Stannaries ; 
when  he  showed  signs  of  resistance  the  iyrd  of  the  western  countks 
was  called  to  meet  the  King  at  Exeter  prepared  for  a  campaign ; 
and  finally  the  Earl  was  tain  to  make  submission.^  The  Earl  of 
AumJUe  having  refused  to  suirender  the  castles  of  Rockingham  and 
Sauvey  recrived  a  peremptory  rebuke,  which  was  enforced  by  the 
appearance,  before  Rockingham,  of  the  Bong  and  the  Justiciar  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  force.'  A  more  determined  effort  to  defy  the 
royal  authority  with  r^ard  to  his  other  castles  led  in  X221  to  the 

■  Pat.  RolU,  ii.,  383. 

'Ibid.,  3oa,  341,  347,  348,  367.      These  events  took  place  in  July-October, 
vao,     Henry  <rf  Coiawiul  wm  a  giandaon  of  Heniy  I. 
'  JUA,  as7,  338-40.    This  in  June,  laao. 
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captur^  after  a  five  days'  siege,  of  Kbam,  which  the  Earl  had  be- 
lieved to  be  impvegnable.  Before  the  iqtectacle  of  such  vigour  the 
secret  sympatiiiBerB  of  the  Earl  were  cowed  into  sileooe ;  the  Great 
CouDeil,  though  filled  with  nien  wh*  held  lands  and  castles  by  no 
betta  title,  voted  for  the  expases  of  this  petty  war  a  general 
sentag6.  The  Earl  was  trewted  with  great  leniency,  and  the  garrisoa 
of  Biham  were  disniwed  without  poialty  or  ransom.  But  the  wwk 
of  reaummg  castles  proceeded  without  hindrance ;  the  mildness  of 
the  government  was  rightly  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  consdeus 
strength.  The  serverity  c^  the  Justiciar  was  reeerved  for  oftendns 
<tf  a  humUer  sort  In  122S  a  brawl  between  the  citiams  of  Iiondwi 
and  the  servaats  of  Westminster  Abbey  assumed  the  proportions 
of  a  private  war.  The  citizens  took  for  their  leader  a  wealthy 
alderraazi,  by  name  Ck>nsta»tine  FitaAthi^  who  had  been  ptomi- 
urat  among  the  supporteis  of  Priaoe  Loqb.*  At  his  suggestion  the 
folk-moet  resolved  to  rme  the  abbey  Wd  with  the  ground ;  and 
ihe  mob  made  a  raid  upon  Westmsister  which,  though  not  wholly 
successful,  did  considerable  damage  to  the  property  of  the  convent. 
The  insnlt  tO'  a  foundation  which  lay  under  the  special  protectitm 
of  the  CrowD  was  revenged  by  the  summary  trial  and  execution  of 
ConstantiDe  FitEAthulf;  while  of  bis  supptvtsrs  some  were  im- 
prisoned, others  aattsredi  the  loM  of  hand  or  foot,  and  many  fled 
the  city.  It  was  a  sharp  but  a  much  needed  lesson  to  the  capital, 
Mid  would  have  passed  without  comment  if  it  had  not  ccntiasted 
s»  remarkably  witii  the  neaaure  meted  out  t*  aristocratic  disturbers 
of  the  peace.* 
iDtri-  It  was  fortunate  for  the  government  that  the  most  dangerous 

^^  of  these  vt3^  slow  in  unitt^.  The  lonls  of  the  Welsh  Marches 
were  the  fint  to  do  so.  A  stranger  and  a  natural  enemy  had 
undertake,  not  wiUmnt  suoceas,  to  compose  the  feuds  wfaidi  had 
hitherto  divided  them.  This  was  Llewelyit  son  of  Jorwerth  who, 
during  the  barons*  war,  had  atihieved  the  feat,  hitherto  deesaed 
impoesibla^  of  uniting  beneath  the  lead  of  Gwynedd  the  smaller 
prinoipalitisfi  of  south  and  central  Wales.  Begaxi^  by  his  country- 
men as -a  patriot  and  d^verer,  Llewelyn  looked  forward  to  the  day 

>  See  Sot.  CloMt.,  aCo.  The  wcftlth  of  FitiAthnlf  it  Aovn  by  the  later  enbies 
referring  to  hit  londa. 

*  U.  Fui*,  Chrm,  Mt^.,  iii.,  71,  alleges  that  the  followen  of  FitiAthnlf  raised 
thecryofMonntjoyandKinKLoiiis";  but  this  may  be  mere  scandaL 
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when  he  might  openly  repudiate  the  English  snBerainty  and  per* 
hape  expel  the  Marcben  from  their  hard-won  settlementa.  For  the 
present  however  it  was  bis  policy  to  conduct  himself  as  a  vassal  of 
the  CrowD ;  in  his  alliances  with  the  Eiarl  of  Chester,  the  Mortia)e^^ 
and  Ihe  Braoses^  he  professad  oo  deeper  ol^ect  thaa  that  of  limiting 
the  encroachmeDtB  of  the  OKitral  powet  upon  March-pnTil^es,  and 
of  taking  &om  the  yomiger  William  Manbal  ibe  inAaoice  which 
the  E^l  enjoyed  as  the  represeDtative  of  royal  authority  in  Wales. 
In  IS20  the  Welsh  Prince  coEsmenced  a  series  of  daring  ivids  on 
Pembrokeshire,  under  the  pretext  of  reclaimiDg  lands  which  he 
asserted  that  the  Manhal  had  ^udulently  taken  from  him.^ 
Covertly  encouraged  by  the  M^iohen,  and  carefully  avoiding  an 
irreparable  breach  with  the  B^ency,  IJewdyn  protracted  the  war 
for  upwards  of  three  yeare ;  at  ka^^  the  castles  of  Carmarthen 
and  Cardigan  ^  wexs  wrested  &om  him  I7  the  Marshal  (ISSS) ;  and 
a  year  later  he  was  reduced  to  otda  hy  a  punitive  expedition  in 
which  the  King  and  the  Justiciar  coKipenited,  on  the  central 
Marches,  with  the  foi-ces  of  Pembroke  advancing  &<Hn  the  south.* 

Small  a»  had  been  the  aid  of  tiie  English  malcontents  to  their  The  Re- 
ally, the  danger  of  a  combined  Anglo- Welsh  rebellion  stirred  the>]f™P^<>° 
Justiciar  to  eoergetic  action.  He  resolved  to  disarm  his  opptments  1333 
by  depriving  them  of  the  sherifidons  and  royal  castles  which  they 
held ;  as  a  preliminary  to  this  at^  he  obtained  from  Homudus  a 
Bull  declaring  the  yottng  King  of  an  age  to  govern  for  hinaelf 
(April,  imS).*  The  significance  of  the  Bull  was  patent  to  those 
who  remonbered  that  all  grants  and  appointments  made  hy  the 
R^ency  were  to  terminate  upon  the  King's  majority.  The  Earls 
of  Chester  and  Aumfile,  than  whom  few  had  more  to  lose  by  a 
wholesale  measure  of  resumption,  seised  the  opportunity  of  the 
Welsh  campaign  to  make  an  attea^  upon  the  Tower  of  London 
in  the  absence  of  Justiciar  and  King.  They  failed  through  the 
unexpected  resistance  of  the  garrison,  and  were  called  heiote  the 
King  in  Council  to  explain  their  conduct.  But  they  i^ipeared  only 
to  defy  their  judges  and  denounce  the  Justiciar  as  a  traitor.     A 


e  tenna  of  L. 
tioop*  of  tb«  E.  HhiIuI,  Hid.,  407, 
in  September. 

*  Shirley,  L,  p.  430. 
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strange  scene  ensued.  The  Justiciar  taxed  the  Biriiop  of  Win- 
chestef  with  the  respcHuibility  for  the  cooduct  of  the  Earls.  The 
lushop  tetorted  that,  if  it  cost  him  his  last  penny,  he  would  turn 
the  Justiciar  out  (^  office ;  and  the  confederstes  of  the  bishop, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Chester,  left  the  court  without  condescaiding 
to  await  their  sentence.*  The  Christmas  season  saw  both  parties 
arrayed  in  anus  for  civil  war,  the  royalists  at  Northampton,  the 
rebels  at  Leicester.  But  the  latter  found  themselves  outnumbered 
and  mcaiaced  by  the  Archbishop  with  excommunicatioii.  Tbey 
gave  way,  and  made  their  peace  with  the  government  by  surrender^ 
ing  their  spoil.  The  Earl  of  Chester  lost  the  castles  of  Shrewsbury, 
Bridgnorth,  Lancaster,  the  honour  of  Lancaster,  the  sheriffdoms 
of  Shropshire,  Lancashire,  and  StaffiMtL'  Falkea  de  Breaut^  the 
captain  of  John's  mercenaries  wlio  had  been  *'  more  than  a  king " 
in  the  midlands,  was  similarly  deprived  of  Oxford  and  Hertford 
castles,  and  of  five  shecifiiloms,  Oxford,  Bedford,  Bucks,  Cambridge 
and  Huntingdon ;  ^  while  his  brother  in  arms,  William  of  Cante- 
lupe,  lost  the  castle  of  Kenilworth  and  the  sheriffdoms  of  L^cester 
and  Warwick.  For  form's  sake  the  Justiciar  and  his  supporters  also 
surrendered  the  castles  of  which  they  were  in  charge.  But,  since 
they  excluded  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  all  his  partisans  from 
the  King's  council,  they  gained  infinitely  mrae  than  tiiey  gave  up. 
){cbe|.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  promised  surrenders  would 

^°"of  be  made.  Many  of  the  malcontents  found  excuses  to  delay  the 
Brotuti,  fulfilment  of  their  promises.  Falkes  de  Breaut^  who  felt  his  losses 
1334  the  more  keenly  because,  without  the  grants  which  he  had  wrested 
from  the  Crown,  he  would  reJapee  into  his  original  insignificance^* 
ventured  upon  the  bolder  course  of  bidding  defiance  to  the  govern- 
ment On  being  served  with  a  writ  to  answer  in  the  King's  court 
for  a  disseisin,  he  told  the  summoner  that  if  thirty  pain  of  writs 
were  sent  it  was  all  one ;  he  cared  not  for  tiiem.  Writs  in  plenty 
were  soon  forthcoming  to  teat  his  resolution.  In  the  days  of  his 
power  he  had  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours, 

'  ^HH.  DumtapU.        ■  See  Pat.  RolU,  ii.,  417  ff. 

>  Theie  appointments  had  been  made  by  John,  doubtless  for  military  leasoaa. 
Ht.  Turner  (Tram.  Roy.  Hist.  Soc.,  N.  S.,  xviiL,  p.  273)  remailu :  "  In  the  early 
part  of  the  tbirteenth  centuiy  tbe  clerka  of  the  Chancery  evidently  looked  upon  the 
custody  of  a  cattle  as  the  duel  work  of  a  iheriff;  kx  in  the  ietten  patent  by  which 
many  sberifEs  were  ^pointed  the  King  grants  the  custody  of  a  castle  '  together  with ' 
a  county  ". 

'  For  his  origin  see  Hitt.  dm  dMti,  p.  173.     M.  Paris,  Cknm.  ttaj.,  iu.,  88. 
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from  the  hi^est  to  the  lowest,  from  the  FmA  Marshal  to  the  petty 
fiediolder  and  villein.*  At  the  Dunstable  assizes,  in  the  flummer  of 
1224,he  was  found  guilty  of  sixteen  acts  of  disseisin.  Ilie  cases  were 
tried  in  his  absence ;  but  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Bedford,  which 
had  been  left  him  as  a  solatium  for  his  tomes,  was  in  the  hands  of 
his  broliwr  and  a  garrison  who  boasted  that  they  owed  no  alli- 
ance to  tiie  King.^  William  de  Breaut^  saflied  forth  and  waylaid 
the  Justddais  as  th^  left  Dunstable.  They  were  forewarned  and 
forearmed,  but  one  of  their  number  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
taken ;  kis  capton  carried  him  back  to  Bedford  and  put  him  in  a 
dungeon  to  repent  at  leisure  of  his  judgments.  It  is  probable  that 
Falkes  de  Breaut^  was  guiltless  of  complicity  in  the  outrage.  It 
came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  tiiB  Justiciar,  who  at  the  time  was 
holding  a  Great  Council  (at  Northampton)  to  arrange  an  expedition 
to  Poitou ;  but  the  opportunity  of  crushing  his  most  formidable 
adversary  was  too'good  to  be  neglected.  Falkes  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  King  and  answer  for  the  conduct  of  his  men. 
He  failed  to  obey  the  &st  summons  whoeupon  the  Justiciar,  with- 
out according  him  the  usual  time  of  grace,  led  all  the  available 
levies  to  the  si^  of  Bedford  Castle.  The  garrison,  when  invit«d 
to  surrender,  returned  a  defiant  answer  and  held  out  against  an 
attack,  conducted  with  all  the  lesources  of  military  science,  from 
June  22  to  August  14,  only  surrendering  i^en  the  keep,  to  which 
they  had  finally  retreated,  was  undermined  and  tottering  to  a  fall. 
They  had  rdied  upon  their  master  and  his  friends.  But  the  Earl 
of  ciiester  and  Peter  des  Roches,  who  were  in  secret  sympathy  with 
the  besicf^  were  overawed  by  the  Justider.  Tliey  obeyed  his 
summons  to  attend  the  siege  and,  althouj^  they  subsequently 
withdrew  on  the  plea  that  they  were  no  longer  admitted  to  the 
royal  Council,  they  did  not  venture  to  do  more  than  protest  their 
belief  in  the  innocence  of  Falkes,  who  in  the  meantime  lay  con- 
cealed in  Cheshire.*  The  garrison,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  were 
banged  before  the  castle  ;  but  Falkes,  in  consideration  of  his  former 
services  and  because  his  responsibility  was  doubtful,  received  a  safe 
conduct  to  appear  and  plead  his  case.  He  threw  himself  upon  the 
men^  of  the  Crown  and  finally  obtained  permission  to  quit  the 

*  Cf.  Shirley,  L,  pp.  71, 105, 17a.        *  Wendover,  iv.,  9$. 
'Ann.  DmutapU.    Shirley,  i.,  pp.  314,  aag,  133.    Fo4dira,  i.,  175.    Wendover, 
iv.,  94  ff.    Rol.  CloMt.,  60$  B. 
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kingdfnn,  leaviag  the  i^nAe  tit  tus  propexty  both  Und  and  movables, 
in  the  King's  hand.  It  was  m  rain  that  hia  friends  prevailed  upon 
Honorius  to  plead  with  the  Sing  on  hia  behalf  and  theirs.  The 
Justiciar  refused  to  lAodify  his  seatenoe  against  Falkes  or  to  let  the 
other  malcont«)tB  tesume  their  seats  in  the  rojal  Coundl.  The 
disappcHnted  meroeDRry  repaired  to  Rome  and  laid  his  case  before 
ihe  Curia,  with  so  much  plwisihility  that  the  Pope  was  moved  to 
renew  his  ioteroessioiu.  But  an  oUllMirst  of  popular  iodigoation 
confirmed  the  Justiciar  in  his  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  Holy 
See;  and  the  death  of  Falkes  (1S1I6)  prevented  Honorius  from 
pressing  his  request'  With  the  fall  of  Bedford  collapsed  the  party 
of  feudal  privilege.  Uewelyn,  who  had  been  bolder  than  bis  Eng- 
lish associates  in  expressing  sympathy  for  Falkes,  continued  for 
many  years  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  cf  his  biother-in-law  and 
suzerain;  and  the  movements  of  tbe  barons  were  long  watched 
with  uneasiness  by  the  court,  every  tournament  being  suspected 
as  a  pretext  for  the  mustering  of  rebdlioQ.  But  the  danger,  if  it 
existal,  was  averted  by  ceaseless  vigilance;  and  the  marriage  of 
Eleanor,  the  King's  sister,  to  William  Marshal  (ISM)  gave  the  most 
important  of  the  baronial  cliques  a  direct  interest  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  royal  authority. 
Kthin  of  It  was  in  the  contiitental  possessions  that  the  troubles  of  1^8-4 
rni^^'  prodiK**!  the  most  enduring  and  disastrous  consequences.  The 
truce  which  John  had  omduded  in  1214  ran  out  to  its  appointed 
torn,  and  in  1220  was  renewed  for  a  period  of  four  years.  But  the 
time  of  grace  did  not  enable  the  r^;ency  to  put  Aquitaine  and 
Poitou  in  a  posture  of  defenca  The  difficulties  to  be  ovescome 
were  such  as  disheartened  the  most  loyal  and  energetic  of  lieutmants. 
Seneedial  after  8ene8<jial  threw  up  his  thankless  office  in  despMr.' 
Ibe  feudatories  were  unmanageable  and  untrustworthy,  l^e  com- 
munes, though  genuinely  attached  to  a  suaerain  who  gave  them 
easier  terms  than  th^  could  ever  hope  to  obtain  from  France^  were 
reluctant  to  incur  expense  for  the  EngJish  cause ;  they  allowed  thur 
walls  to  fall  into  decay  unless  the  King  would  come  to  the  idief 

'  Pal.  Rolli,  a.,  461,  46a,  478.    Potdera,  ii.i,    Shirley,  i.,  pp.  313,  540,  543-5. 
Pauli,  iii.,  540^- 

■The  list  ie  as  follows:   taiy,  the  Aichbishop  of  Bordeaux  succeeds  R.  de 


Pontibut  [Pat.  Rolli,  n.,  54) ;  I3i8,  G.  de  Nevill  replaces  the  Archbishop  (iM., 
153) ;  i3ia,  Philip  de  Utecote  appointed  at  the  request  of  O.  de  Nevill  {ibid.,  t  " 
I33I,  Philip  dies,  and  is  socceeJed  by  Hugh  de  Vivonia  [Md.,  375) ;   Oct.,  : 
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Ttth  a  rabiidy  or  a  grant  of  toUs  and  ctutonu.'  Hiey  tolerated 
no  royal  interferonce  in  ther  municipal  lAin ;  bat  they  expected 
the  King's  Seneedial  to  fight  their  batttes  vhtneTa  liiey  became 
involved  in  quarrel  with  a  nag^be«ring  aeigMenr.  UaaMe  to  im- 
pose taxation,  and  receini^  from  England  only  the  most  irregiUar 
RmittMtceB,  the  Soieschal  wae  oaually  pennilen  and  invariably  in 
debt  Often  he  could  only  meet  his  currant  liabilitieB  by  negotiating 
tor  a  \oeai  &om  Bordaaux  or  another  commune ;  or  by  Bortgi^;iitg 
the  cuttomaiy  dues  of  the  Crown  for  muiy  yean  in  advance.  In 
the  yean  19,19-90  the  revenoes  accndag  from  Bonieaux  were  raoft- 
gaged  to  two  eevraal  debtors  of  fihe  Oown ;  *  one  Seneschal  oould 
not  leave  La  R4x:heUe  till  be  had  obtuned  firom  Hugh  of  Lusignan 
a  loan  of  160  marics  with  which  to  pay  his  bill  far  boasd  and  lodg- 
ing ;  anotber  complains  that  for  cuncnt  expenses  be  had  in  hand  only 
the  sum  of  £80.*  A  title  thus  ddended  mi^t  well  be  expected 
to  vanuh  at  the  fint  toudi  of  an  enemy ;  even  thoi^  I^tilip 
Augustus  was  stricken  in  years  aad  weary  of  stiife,  it  is  surprisi^ 
that  he  forbore  to  use  his  advantage.  The  truth  was  that  the  King 
of  Fiance  had  no  mind  to  incur  a  second  excommunication.  The 
guardianship  of  Honoiios  III.  was  not  witbont  material  advantages 
for  England. 

It  was,  however,  impoasiUe  that  Poiton  should  be  saved.  TlieLaHaicbe 
towns,  from  La  ftodielle  downwards,  were  linked  by  their  oommcxcial  ™]^ 
interests  to  the  Toarune  and  other  lands  of  French  all^^anoe ;  *  an 
Ek)glish  seneschal  comfdains  tiiat  the  barons  of  the  ^ovince  respected 
him  "no  more  than  a  hone-boy".*  The  English  gevenment  de- 
poided  for  the  defence  of  Poitou  crpoo  &e  Lusignans ;  but  tiicir 
fidelity  was  at  the  best  of  times  precariom.  The  old  Count  of 
La  Marcfae  had  departed  to  Join  the  crusade  of  Damietta,  frnm 
vitith  he  was  fated  never  to  retmi.  Hts  son  Hugh  played  a  double 
game,  corresponding  on  conlidaitial  terms  with  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  meanwhile  using  every  means  in  bis  power  to  molest  the 
Queen-motiitf  Isabdie  who  bad  returned  to  administer  her  paternal 
infaeritaaoe  of  Angoul^e.  Unable  to  defend  herself  by  other 
means  the  Queen,  in  the  water  of  1219-90,  married  Hugh  notwith- 

^Pat.  Rollt,  ii.,  343.     Fotdtra,  i.,  173. 
*Pat.  Rollt,  ii„  ao3,  243.         '  Shiiley,  i.,  pp.  44,  55, 318, 

*Fat.  RoUs,  ii.,  3^1;  Fo»iera,  i.,  i^a,  showing  thM  the  money  ol  Toon  was 
nuTcnt  in  Poitoa  and  Aqoitaine. 

*  "  Nee  me  amplim  piBtinnt  qnam  li  esieni  annin  gatciolam  "  (Shirley,  i.,  p.  37). 
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standing  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  man  whom  she  had  cast  off  for 
John's  sake,  and  was  already  betrothed  to  her  own  dau^ter.^  Hiia 
marriage,  which  she  assured  her  son  was  contracted  rather  in  his 
inteiest  than  in  her  own,  soon  multiplied  the  difficulties  of  tiie  Engliah 
party.  The  newly  wedded  pair  dantuded  that  Isabelle's  dower, 
whidb  in  law  reverted  to  the  Crown  upon  her  second  marriage, 
should  be  left  in  their  possession ;  and  would  not  surrend^  Joanna's 
marriage  portion  of  Oleron  and  Saintes.'  A  war  ensued,  which  was 
protracted  long  after  the  original  pretests  on  both  aides  had  dis- 
appeared. In  spite  of  frequent  mediations  on  the  part  of  Rome, 
there  was  litUe  doubt  that  the  rulen  of  La  Marde  and  Angouleme 
would  tranter  their  allegiance  to  France  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Death  So  the  situation  stood  wh»i  the  death  of  Philip  Augustus  filled 

Aneuatut,  France  with  mourning  and  awakened  in  England  a  passing  hope 
1333  that  the  waning  fintunes  of  the  Plantagenets  might  he  restored  in 
Aquitaine.  Chimerical  as  it  now  seems,  this  hope  was  not  surprising 
in  those  iriio  remembered  how  much  titis  King,  the  child  of  ftite, 
had  done  by  his  personal  influence  and  exploits  to  undermiiie  the 
power  of  his  rivds.  In  his  private  habits,  bearing,  and  ^ipeaiaoce, 
Philip  Augustus  was  the  revow  of  a  hero  of  romance :  prematurely 
bald,  red  faced,  a  great  eater  and  drinker ;  inordinatdy  given  to 
luxury  and  loose-living,  a  fox-like  politician  who  loved  the  base-born 
better  than  the  noUe,  and  rejoiced  at  every  feud  among  his  nobles ; 
prone  to  wrath,  but  easily  soothed ;  timid  in  sjute  of  all  his  military 
experience — such  is  the  unflattering  portrait  drawn  by  one  at  his 
subjects  and  admireiB.  Yet,  the  writer  adds,  and  the  praise  comes 
more  convincingly  in  the  midat  of  so  much  criticism,  the  old  King 
was  sage  in  counsel,  full  of  resource,  a  man  of  his  word,  a  swift  and 
upright  judge ;  thou^  his  hate  was  bitter  no  man  could  taunt  him 
with  the  crime  of  John ;  he  never  assassinated  prisonexa.*  The  son 
of  a  King  who  all  but  gained  the  honours  of  a  saint,  the  grand- 
father of  one  to  whom  those  honours  were  accorded  by  general 
acclamation,  Philip  presents  a  smirdied  and  sordid  aspect  when  his 
character  is  critically  surveyed.  But  of  all  the  Ciq>et  Kings  there 
is  none  to  whom  the  French  monarchy  and  nation  owed  ao  great  a 
debt.     The  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the  northern  provinces, 

'  Boissonade,  Coinilit  Engoliiiiuits*l,f.  aj.    Shiiley,  i.,  p,  llf. 
'Shirley,  i.,  pp.  115,  133,  140, 114.     Potdira,  L,  t6i. 
'  Chron,  Turotumt. 
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the  repulse  of  the  German  and  Fleming  from  tibe  eacrtem  frontier, 
tiie  oiganisation  of  the  royal  demesne  on  a  plan  of  whi<]h  Hemy  II. 
need  not  have  been  ashamed,  are  three  feats  which  have  sufficed  to 
give  him  a  lasting  reputation. 

Much  however  remained  to  be  accomplished  before  tiie  King  of  Looi* 
France  could  call  himself  completely  master  of  his  realm.  In  the^^tj^'^ 
north  there  were  still  the  Geb  of  Brittany,  Flanden  and  Cham-  Aquiuine, 
pc^e,  friendly  for  the  mom^it  but  powwfiil  aiou^  to  shake  the 
royal  power  to  its  base  if  they  saw  fit  to  act  in  concert ;  in  the 
south  tiie  Albigennans  of  Toulouse  had  still  the  means  and  the 
spu^t  to  resist  the  cnisaden  of  the  Langne  d?Oil;  and  there  were 
many  in  Normandy,  Maine  and  Anjou  whose  thoughts  turned 
r^retfully  to  the  days  of  Plaotagenet  supremacy.  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  though  conscious  that  English  resources  were  wholly  in- 
adequate to  a  protracted  war,  thon^t  it  necessary  to  assert  the 
hereditary  pretensions  of  his  ward.  He  invited  Louis  VIII.  to  sur- 
render Anjou,  Maine  and  Normandy ;  and  summoned  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  provinces  to  return  to  thdr  natural  allegiance.'  lite 
audacious  challenge  was  taken  more  seriously  than  it  was  meant. 
For  the  moment  Louis  returned  an  evasive  answer.  He  had  still  to 
assure  bis  position,  and  he  was  immersed  in  the  preparations  for  an 
Albigensian  crusade.  But  when  the  commencement  of  1224  brought 
with  it  a  truce  between  the  Papat^  and  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  the 
new  King  turned  the  crusade  in  the  direction  of  Poitou.  He 
entered  the  province  at  the  time  when  the  Justiciar's  attention  was 
engrossed  by  the  siege  of  Bedford.  The  Count  of  La  Marche  had 
been  already  won  for  France ;  less  important  barons  only  waited 
for  the  King's  (q>proadi  to  make  their  peace ;  Niort  and  St.  Jean 
d'Angely  snrrendered  tamely ;  La  Rochelle  the  natural  metropolis 
of  Poitou,  though  stoutly  defended  by  tiie  Seneschal  and  a  body  of 
militia  from  Bayonne,  was  starved  into  surrender  in  three  weeks. 
Rumour  said  that  the  rebellion  t^  Falkes  de  Breaut^  had  been 
timed  to  suit  the  plans  of  FVanoe ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  it  was  an  accidental  coincidence  which  gave  Louis  the 
opportunity  of  pursuing  his  conquests  unopposed.^ 

His  designs  were  not  confined  to  Poitou.    His  folioweis  exhorted 

■  Fotdtra,  i.,  170. 
For  the  campaign  of  Poitou  see  Petit-DuUillis,  pp.  aaS  11.     Falkes  was  im- 
aftcr  bia  baniBbment,  by  Louii.    Shiriey,  L,  p.  341, 
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FMfew  Um  to  lanv  the  EngUi  no  fiootiudd  on  F^eodi  aoil,  and  ^ar 
tf'^^  penamiotm  fell  on  mlHiig  can.  Bat  ke  nan  diacoigicd  tbat  the 
GaaeofH  had  little  love  Cor  France.  A  fovee  wbith  he  Knt  aaaaa 
the  Garonne  received  the  rabmiwioD  of  St.  Emilion  and  La  B«ole, 
bot  foond  the  men  of  Bordeaux  rcaolately  hostile,  and  tetnmed 
without  risking  an  attack  upon  that  aiy.^  Neither  Bordeaax  nor 
anj  other  Gaaoon  commone  was  adeqoatelj  fortified  or  garrisoned ; 
and  if  Loaia  bad  advanced  with  his  main  army  the  odds  were  in 
bis  bvonr.  Bot  the  summer  was  now  bx  advanced ;  tite  remon- 
stnnees  of  Honorios  coald  no  longer  be  ignored;  and  Louis 
decided  to  sn^iend  boetilities.  No  one  doabted  his  intentioa  to 
raanme  the  war  at  the  first  opporttmity ;  and  nonours  woe  aflo«t, 
which  he  did  not  scm|rfe  to  encourage,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
received  <Tom  the  English  rebeb  on  invitation  to  revive  his  claims 
Pttnch  upon  the  Crown.*  Much  agunst  bis  will  the  Justiciar  was  driven 
Biil^t'de^  warlike  preparations.  From  the  Great  Council  he  obtained  a 
Botgb  fifteenth  of  rents  and  chattels  for  the  expenses  of  tecovoing  Poiton  ; 
in  March,  1SS5,  the  King's  brother  Riduud  was  despatched  to 
Gtascony  to  act  as  vicooy  with  the  help  of  a  counci)  of  veteran 
advisers ; '  alliances  were  formed  with  Raymond  of  Toulouse  and 
Pierre  Mauclerc  of  Brittany;*  the  pirates  of  Gascony  and  the 
Cinque  Ports  were  unleashed  up<«  the  ships  of  France  and  Poitou. 
But  an  unexpected  stroke  <^  fortune  made  it  superfluous  to  follow 
up  these  hostile  demonstrations.  Louis  VIIL,  who  had  turned  his 
attention  once  more  to  the  Albigansian  Crusade,  ma  stricken,  after 
capturing  Avignon,  with  a  fatal  sickness  at  the  mmnent  when  the 
final  reduction  of  the  heretics  seemed  assured.  The  Crown  of 
France  devolved  upon  Louis  IX.,  a  boy  of  twelve  yean  of  age ;  his 
mother,  the  heroic  Blanche  of  Castile,  found  herself  con&onted  by 
perils  not  unlike  those  which  moiaced  the  English  Regency.  She 
was  compelled  to  lean  for  support  upon  a  party  of  the  baronage 
led  by  the  half-brother  of  her  husband,  Philip  Huiepel  of  Boulogne ; 
but  the  arrogance  of  Philip  intensified  the  dissatisfaction  of  another 
party  of  which  Pierre  Mauclerc  and  Thibault  of  Champagne  woe 

■  Shirley,  i.,  pp.  a)6,  339.   Pot  the  wider  bopea  of  Loiiit  tee  the  epilogue  to  the 
Philipptit  of  Le  Breton. 
■Shirley,  i.,  p.  a^i. 

•  Pitl.  Rolls,  li..  S16.  5"7.  538.  560. 385. 

*  Ha  bdongod  to  the  Home  of  Dreux ;  obtained  Brittsm  by  hit  iMrriage  with 
Alaii,  daufhter  of  ConMwce  by  h«r  third  hoiband,  Ooy  of  lliousis. 
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tbe  most  important  ntemben.  Both  had  (juarrelled  with  Louis 
Vlil. ;  both  woe  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  bis  «on'i  nuBority ; 
they  readily  entered  on  a  correspondence  with  the  King  c^  England. 
De  Bur^  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  bribes  and  promises,  blew 
up  tbe  flame  of  discontent  in  all  tbe  newly  conquered  proTiDces  of 
France.  He  was  so  &r  successful  that  the  Queen-regent,  after 
purchasing  the  good  will  of  Brittany  and  Champagne  at  their  own 
price,  showed  every  disposition  to  avoid  the  risks  entailed  by  her 
bosbond's  policy  of  annexation. 

The  Justidar  was  not  leas  fortunate  in  his  dealings  with  domestic  PaJI  of 
enemies.  At  the  beginning  of  1XS7  he  proclaimed  the  King  of  age,  ^]^^^ 
a  formality  which  the  bull  of  HoBorius  might  seem  to  have  made 
unnecessary ;  but  the  object  of  the  proclamation  became  apparent 
when  it  was  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  Peter  des  Roches  &om  his 
position  as  the  royal  tutor.  The  bishop  attempted  to  retaliate  by 
fostering  an  agitation  agunst  his  rival ;  and,  to  the  perplexity  of 
the  nation,  the  King's  brother,  Bicbard  of  Cornwall,  took  the  lead 
in  taxing  the  Justiciar  with  treaaon  and  conspiracy.^  But  a  timely 
bribe  reduced  tbe  prince  to  ulence ;  and  the  resUess  Poitevin  left 
En^and  to  take  part  in  tbe  crusade  of  Frederick  II.  The  Justiciar 
remained  in  sole  poseession  of  tbe  royal  ear. 

But  the  favour  of  Henry  III.  was  more  easily  acquired  tbanschemei 
retained.  His  affection  was  resored  for  those  who  flattered  tm^^*"^ 
vanity  and  mhustered  to  bis  caprices.  He  had  few  ideas  of  policy ; 
but  to  these  he  was  obstinately  wedded ;  and  they  were  such  as  no 
honest  minister  could  accept  and  no  skill  could  rendw  popular. 
In  his  own  age  Henry  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  pious  faineant, 
and  he  is  placed  by  Dante  in  tbe  region  of  pui^tory  reserved  for 
simpletons  and  children.  But  be  was  cursed  with  an  imagination 
which  ran  riot  in  day-draama  of  the  most  fantastic  order.  He  saw 
no  reason  why  be  should  not  by  a  few  lucky  strokes  recover  the 
lost  provinces  in  France;  be  thought  it  possible  that  he  might 
become  the  founder  of  a  new  impmal  dynasty.  By  nature  tbe 
most  unpractical  of  men,  he  delighted  to  pit  himself  against  tbe 
past  masters  of  diplomacy;  not  could  repeated  failures  and  dis- 
graces convince  him  of  his  incapacity  for  war.  Though  easily 
niant^i;ed  by  a  &vourite  be  was  impervious  to  argument;  though 
a  coward  when  confronted  by  determined  opposition,  he  was  quick 
'  Wendovet,  iv.,  139- 141,  with  a  good  deal  of  obvious  embrcndery. 
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to  forget  his  fears  and  jvomisee.  No  warnings  could  teach  him 
ctuiHoQ,  no  rebukes  could  impair  bis  self-asguraoce.  Naturally 
susceptible  to  external  impTessions,  he  developed  a  love  of  splendour 
which  QO  considerations  of  prudence  could  restrain,  and  sought  his 
favourites  by  piefereitce  among  the  brilliant  adventurers  who  flocked 
to  his  court  from  Poiton  and  Provence.  The  best  side  of  his 
character  was  shown  in  his  scrupulous  observance  of  rdigious  duties, 
and  in  the  gratitude  which  he  always  cherished  towards  the  Papacy 
for  the  protection  accorded  to  him  in  his  early  yean.  But  his 
devotion  and  his  gratitude  found  expression  in  a  subservience  to 
Papal  interests  «4iich  contributed  at  least  as  much  as  his  injudicious 
foreign  policy  to  alioiate  the  affections  of  his  subjects. 
The  King  It  was  not  long  before  the  diflference  in  the  views  of  the 
Stench  JuBtidar  and  his  master  led  to  an  open  quarrel.  At  the  Christmas 
War,  1339  feast  of  12!i8  the  King  was  visited  by  Norman  envoys  sohciting 
assistance  in  rebellion.  Under  the  influence  of  De  Bur^  he  re> 
turned  an  indedsive  answer ;  but  in  the  following  jear  be  insisted 
upon  preparing  for  a  great  campaign.  The  measure  of  the  King's 
diplomacy  is  given  by  the  terms  which  he  demanded  from  the 
French  R^ency  as  the  price  of  his  forbearance.  He  asked  for  the 
restoration  of  Poitou,  Anjou,  Touraine  and  Brittany;  and  for  so 
much  of  Normandy  as  would  give  him  a  clear  line  of  communica- 
tions between  the  north  coast  and  the  lioire.  Tlie  envoys  were 
instructed,  in  the  event  of  these  terms  proving  unacceptable,  to 
ott&r  the  hand  of  the  King's  mber  to  Louis  IX.,  with  the  proviso 
that  Anjou  and  Maine  should  be  settled  on  her  and  should  return 
to  the  King  of  England  if  she  died  without  issue.'  He  Queen- 
regent,  who  was  then  in  the  act  of  signing  a  peace  with  Raymond 
of  Toulouse  under  which  she  secured  his  ftiendship  in  the  present 
and  the  future  reversion  of  his  dominions  for  her  third  son,  felt 
herself  at  liberty  to  treat  the  English  proposals  witii  the  contempt 
whidi  they  deserved  ;  and  Henry  proceeded  to  cast  about  him  for 
allies.  Heapplied  to  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  straits  to  which  the  Count  was  now  reduced  ;  and  saw  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  n^otiating  simultaneously  with  the  Count 
of  Brittany  and  with  Ferrand  of  Flanders,  whose  release  from 
captivity  had  been  the  death-blow  to  the  most  cheri^ed  ambitions 

1  Shirley,  i,,  p.  350. 
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of  Pierre  MMiderc.'  The  King's  ezpediti<m  was  arranged  for  the 
Michaelmas  of  1229 ;  but  at  the  appointed  tisne  when  the  troope 
had  assembled  at  Portsmouth  it  was  discovered  that  the  ships 
collected  for  the  pass^e  were  too  few.  The  King  flew  into  a 
paaaion,  called  the  Justiciar  a  hoar;  traitor,  accused  him  of  taking 
bribes  from  France,  rushed  on  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  was 
with  di£Bculty  restrained  by  the  spectators.  No  doubt  the  Justiciar 
had  welcomed  the  excuse  for  delaying  an  imprudent  enterprise. 
But  the  charge  of  wilful  nt^lect  can  be  disproved.  He  bad  taken 
special  steps  to  secure  a  larger  fleet  than  was  usually  required  for 
such  expeditions ;  and  it  was  not  for  want  of  diligence  that  his 
arrangements  &iled.*  Old  soldier  though  he  was  he  lacked  the 
qualities  of  a  successful  quartermaster;  and  at  least  one  other 
occasion  is  rectnded  on  which  he  ruined  an  expedition  by  similar 
mismanagement. 

The  invasion  of  France  was  necessarily  poetpmed.  But,  in  the  Heniy 
spring  of  1280,  with  the  help  of  ships  from  Cologae,  Flanders,  and  p^^ 
Friesland,  a  fleet  upwards  of  800  strong  was  assembled ; '  and  the  1330 
army  landed  without  mishap  upon  the  coast  of  Brittany.  The 
moment  was  not  unfavourable ;  for  the  barons  of  France  were  more 
concerned  to  fight  with  one  another  than  witii  the  English.  The 
feudal  host  which  Blanche  had  collected  to  guard  the  passage  of 
the  Loire,  refused  to  serve  beyond  the  legal  term  of  forty  days. 
PhiUp  of  Boulogne  and  his  partisans  left  the  camp  to  carry  fire  and 
sword  through  the  territories  of  CSuunpagne ;  and  the  Queen- 
mother  felt  constrained  to  follow  them  in  liie  hope  of  restoring 
peace.  Throu^out  July  and  early  in  August*  the  English  had 
only  to  fear  such  resistance  as  might  be  of&ired  by  the  royalists 
of  the  western  provinces.  Little  use  was  made  of  the  opportunity. 
The  Norman  rebels  renewed  their  invitation  in  more  urgent  tams ; 
but  the  Justiciar,  anxious  to  limit  the  war  which  he  had  fiuled  to 
prevent,  insisted  that  the  King  should  do  nothing  brfore  he  had 
paid  a  visit  to  Aquitaine.     The  army  marched  through  Poitou 


■.  370. 374- 

*  Blanche  and  L«uU  came  to  Foitoa  in  mid-Augnat.  See  theii  Itmeroiy  in 
BoDQiiet,  x».,  pteL  Their  peace  with  the  lebeli  in  Acboia  de  Jubainville,  Comlts, 
ttt,  at  C/mmpagiu,  v.,  loGo. 
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vitbout  resiBtMice,  but  aim  without  winning  support  of  any  value. 
Hi^b  of  Luatgttftn  and  tbe  Viscount  of  lliouani  had  been  lately 
confirmed  in  their  French  sympathies  by  new  grants  from  tbe  Queoi- 
mother,*  and  their  examj^  decided  the  attitude  of  smaller  men. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Gsscooy  the  King  returned  to  Brittany  under 
a  truce.  His  remaining  funds  were  spent  in  a  round  of  feasts 
and  pageantries  at  Nantes ;  "  in  tbe  manner  of  Ei^lishmen "  the 
soldtos  drank  "as  deep  as  though  every  day  were  ChriBtmas". 
At  the  end  of  Septembo-,  having  vainly  importimed  the  Exchequer 
for  supplies,  Heniy  discovered  that  ilt-bealth  necesdtated  his  r- 
Later  turn.'  He  left  the  Earls  of  Chester  and  Pembroke  with  a  small 
^^"^  force  to  support  tbe  Count  of  Bnttaay.  But  Pierre  Mauclerc  was 
War,  hampered  by  rebellion  and  desertion  among  his  own  subjects,  to 
1330-4  ir()o[i|  he  iTas  hateful  both  as  an  alien  and  as  a  tyrant.*  In  the 
summer  of  1231  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  three  years'  truce 
with  France.  The  trace  ran  for  the  f^reed  term,  and  was  abnost 
immediately  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  a  lasting  peace.  When, 
in  12S4,  Pierre  Mauclerc  thou^t  of  resuming  the  war  he  was 
enthufflastically  assisted  with  troops  and  money  by  the  King  of 
England.*  But  the  Count  was  soon  turned  from  his  intention  Ir^ 
a  FVench  invasion  of  Brittany.  'Pbe  youi^  Loins  marched  throu^ 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Brittany ;  although  he  lost  his  bag- 
gage in  an  ambush,  be  reduced  the  Count's  supporters  to  the  last 
pitch  of  distress.  Piore  Muiclerc  resigned  himself  to  the  inevitable ; 
his  treaty  of  August,  1284,  was  for  Brittany  the  b^inning  of  a 
doaa*  dependsice  on  the  Crown  of  France ;  *  De  Butgh's  contempt 
for  tbe  Breton  alliance  was  more  than  Justified  by  the  event. 
Papal  But  before  this  collapse  of  his  master's  polic^  the  Justiciar  had 

^f^^'follen  from  power,  overthrown  by  the  combined  influence  of  tbe 
1339-31     Papacy  and  of  tbe  foreign  favourites.     It  was  an  evil  day  for  Eng- 
land when  ihs  fiery  Gf^ory  IX.  suoceeded  to  the  placable  Honorius 
(1227).     The  new  Pope  was  over  e^ty  years  of  age,  but  he  had  a 
youth's  aversion   from   half-measures.     He  feared   the  designs  of 

'  Shirley,  L,  p,  370, 

'Ibid.,  pp.  383,  385.  In  i.,  pp.  368-386,  we  bive  by  br  tbe  ben  matetiala  far 
the  hiitoiy  <H  thii  campaign. 

■For  the  deaertiwi*  we  La^tHu  in  Trnor,  U.,  3138-3139.  Piene  bad  been 
wcamniuiiicated  for  fiaying  a  pneat  alive  (i4iu>.  Daiut.,  1.0.  1339). 

'Wendovet,  iv.,  314;  Foiitra,  u,  3ii,  sia.    Shtiley,  i.,  p.  441. 

'So  Wendovw,  iv.,  316. 
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Frederick  II. ;  be  was  detennined  at  ail  costs,  and  on  any  pretext, 
to  destroy  the  Emperor's  power.  ImmedUtely  on  his  aocessioD 
Gregory  enxMnnmnicated  the  Emperor  for  uBneeessary  delay  in 
startiiig  a  Crusade ;  in  1289,  when  Frederick  bad  brilliantly  fulfilled 
his  vow  by  secxtring  tbe  cenion  of  Jerusaiem,  the  Pope  declared  war 
upon  him  as  the  ally  and  confederate  of  infidels.*  The  diuidMB  ot 
Europe  were  a>t  once  invited  to  aid  tbe  Hoij  See  with  subsidies. 
To  inland  the  Pope  sent  one  of  bis  own  ehaplaini,  Stephen  of 
Anagni,  who  was  commisBioned  to  demand  a  tithe  of  clerical  pro- 
perty. There  was  no  little  murmuring  when  the  demand  was 
presented  to  the  Great  Council.  The  right  of  taxing  the  F-nglimti 
clergy  had  been  claimed  by  the  Papacy  on  one  previous  occasion 
only  (IIM);  and  Pope  Lucius  bad  then  experienced  from  Henry 
II.  and  the  banms  a  rebuff  before  which  it  had  seemed  advisable 
to  yield.  TW  barons  were  now,  as  ever,  reluctant  to  admit  that 
lay  fief^  whether  held  by  tbe  deigy  or  their  own  class,  could  be 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Universal  Churdi.  ¥ot  their  own 
part  tfaey  declined  to  make  any  contribution.  But  the  devgy 
they  could  not  pn>tect ;  tot  the  Ki^  was  a  consenting  party  to 
Gngorfa  propooal.  Ilie  tithe  was  in  fact  the  bribe  whic^  Henry 
had  offered  to  prevent  the  Pope  &om  confirming  an  umuitabk 
Archbidiop^ect  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  left  vacuit  by  the 
death  of  Stej^ten  Langton.'  Stcfdim  of  Anagni  was  th^«fore 
allowed  to  collect  the  tax  on  the  basis  of  a  new  and  stricter  valua- 
tion But  there  was  worse  to  come.  The  necessities  of  the  Curia 
had  suggested  a  new  and  ne&rious  trade  in  presentations.  During 
the  next  year  or  two  the  Insbops  were  repeatedly  fmbidden  to 
institute  to  any  vocwit  benefices  until  they  bad  provided  for  long 
lists  of  Papal  nominees,  chiefly  Italians,  who  had  sddom  tbe  intention 
of  taking  up  their  residence  in  England.  It  was  in  vain  for  tbe 
bishops  and  the  de&auded  patrons  to  comjdain.  Tbe  latter  at  Riots 
length  took  the  law  into  tbeir  own  hands.  They  formed  a  secret  ^"^^ 
society  by  means  oi  which  they  organised  attacks  upon  foreign  Alien*, 
clerks  and  tbe  bams  of  "  provided  "  absentees ;  two  Papal  couriers  "^^ 
were  attacked  near  Dover  and  one  of  them  was  killed.  Threatening 
letters  were  sent  to  those  Insbops  who  had  incurred  tbe  suspicimi 
of  abetting  the  aliens ;  tbe  sberifife  found  it  impossible  to  [m>tect 
alien  property ;  and  in  some  cases  the  rioters  justified  tbeir  outrages 
'  Potthait,  8430,  S431.         ■  Wcndovw,  iv.,  170, 1B5,  200. 
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by  producing  letten  which  purported  to  be  warrants  under  the 
royal  seal.  One  of  the  leaders,  Robert  Twenge,  better  known  by 
the  pseudonym  of  William  Wither,  was  a  knight  of  some  positicH). 
Many  of  the  superior  clei^  were  thougbt  to  countenance  the 
movement ;  and  the  Justiciar  could  not  be  induced  to  employ  Btem 
measures  of  repression.'  He  may  have  connived  at  some  of  the 
Hnbot  de  outrages.  That  he  had  done  so,  and  that  be  was  responsible  ftn* 
muuKd  '^  forged  warrants,  was  positively  affirmed  by  his  old  rival  Peter 
des  Roches,  who  at  this  juncture  returned  to  England,  completely 
rehabiUtated  by  the  active  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  Crusade 
uid  by  the  influence  which  be  had  acquired  during  a  subsequent 
residence  at  RtHne.^  These  charges,  if  Bubetantiated,  were  in  Henry's 
estimation  more  than  sufficient  to  call  for  the  Justiciar'B  disnissal. 
But  there  was  another  charge  as  well.  The  government  was  seriously 
embarrassed  by  the  want  of  money,  llu  tevoiue  scarcely  met  the 
usual  and  indispensaUe  items  of  expenditute ;  the  mihtaiy  opera- 
ticms  which  were  rendated  necessary  by  the  contumacy  of  Llewelyn 
could  not  be  prosecuted  with  effect  for  wont  of  funds.  The  true 
causes  of  the  King's  poverty  are  probably  to  be  found  in  his  own 
extravagance,  and  in  the  burden  of  the  debt  remiuning  over  from 
the  French  campaign.  But  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  taxed  the 
Justiciar  with  didionest  w  incompetent  management  of  the  finances ; 
and  the  King  cau^t  at  the  suggestion  that  the  treasury  should  be 
placed  in  other  hands.  It  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Peter  des 
Rievaux,  the  nephew,  or  as  scandal  asserted,  the  son  of  the  bishop ; 
the  new  treasurer  was  immediately  invested  with  the  shmffdoms 
of  twenty-one  ^kires,  with  the  wardenships  of  innumerable  castles; 
and  with  the  office  of  chief  escheator ;  and  thus  every  grade  in  the 
financial  administration,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was  filled 
with  his  dependents.* 
Fall  of  Within  a  few  weeks  of  this  court  revolution  the  Justiciar  was 

Hubett      dismissed,  and  required  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  sums  which 
Joly.^aaa  had  passed  through  his  hands  since  the  death  of  the  Earl  Marshal . 
A  long  list  of  charges  was  raked  together  with  the  help  of  his 
fH^ivate  enemies.      Some  were  of  a  character  so  ridiculous  as  to 
suggest  that  even  a  prejudiced  tribunal  would   find  it  no  easy 

'Wcndover,iv.,»8ff.,  345,363.    AmtaU  of  BurlCH  iad  DiuutafU.    PatRolU, 
iii.,  493.     Cknm,  Uaj.,  iii.,  aij,    Auvray,  Rtgatrit  Grtg.  JX.,  J.,  J03. 
'Ann.  Dmut.,  taS.       'Pal.  RoU*.  iii.,  486-gi. 
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matter  to  coDdann  the  fallen  &TOurite.  It  was  alleged  that  he  had 
•educed  his  wife  bef<M«  their  marriage — a  chai^  which  on  a  later 
occasion  wm  also  Ivought  against  De  Mtmtfort ;  and  that  having 
abstracted  from  the  treasury  a  ring  which  made  the  wearer  invin- 
cible be  had  sent  it  as  a  presmt  to  Llewelyn.'  But  against  the 
graver  charges  De  Burgh  made  but  a  lame  defence.  His  complicity 
with  the  anti-Papal  rioters  seems  to  have  been  eatablished;  he 
declined  to  produce  his  official  accounts  on  the  plea  that  King  John 
had  guaranteed  him  a  perpetual  immunity  from  audits ;  and  wbax 
thb  plea  was  wuved  aside  he  fled  to  sanctuary  at  St.  £dmund'& 
By  the  King's  order  he  was  drained  forth  and  brought  hack  to 
Ixmdon  with  his  feet  tied  beneath  a  horse's  belly.  But  the  Bishop 
of  London  insisted  that  he  should  be  rattxed  to  sanctuary ;  tbe 
barons,  even  his  old  enemy  the  £arl  ol  Chester,  took  his  part  from 
jealousy  of  the  bishop;  and  the  coinm(Hi  people,  with  the  auction 
of  the  Londoners  who  had  never  fo^otten  or  forgiven  the  executim 
of  CoDstantine  FitsAthuIf,  showed  their  sympathy  in  no  equivocal 
fashion.  A  common  smith,  when  ordered  to  fetter  tbe  Justiciar, 
declared  that  he  would  never  lay  hands  upon  the  man  whose  victory 
at  Sandwich  had  restored  England  to  the  English.^  De  Burgh 
was  indeed  starved  out  <^  saootuflfy  and  sentenced,  as  one  who  had 
confessed  his  guilt,  to  forfeit  his  chattels  and  the  grants  which  be 
had  received  &om  the  Crown.  But  his  other  lands  were  spared ; 
four  earls,  of  whom  one  was  Richard  of  Cornwall,  o^ed  themselves 
as  sureties  for  his  good  bdiaviour  and  he  was  allowed  to  live  in 
honourable  ctmfinement  at  Devizes,  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  King  thought  best  to  publish  a  statement  of  the  charges  upon 
which  De  Bui^  bad  been  disgraced,  and  an  apology  for  bis  own 
conduct.' 

But  ibr  the  future  Henry  was  resolved  to  rule  througfa  ministenTbc 
and  counsdlon  upon  whose  pliability  he  could  count  with  <^ii~p'^*-u, 
fidence.  Sudi  men  he  .expected  to  find  among  the  fnetgn 
favourites;  at  the  Christmas  Council  of  1283  nearly  every  post 
of  consequence,  whether  in  the  household  or  in  tbe  adminisfratioo, 
was  conferred  upon  tbe  Poiteviiis  whom  Peter  des  Roches  had  im- 
ported for  that  purpose.  An  Englisbman  was  found,  in  tbe  person 
of  one  Stephen  Segrave,  a  knight  of  no  character  or  consideratioD,  to 

'  Wendover,  rv.,  245-8.  Ckron.  11^^  iii., '. 
'Fotdrm,  L,  007.  Otegcny  IX.  nked  foe  K 
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fill  the  office  of  Justiciar;'  but  Uwt  office  was  now  shorn  of  Ha 
origmal  powoB,  and  no  one  minister  was  allowed  a  position  of  pt%- 
eminoice.  Tlte  new  system  was  intended  to  be  autocratic ;  but  in 
fact  the  rule  of  one  minist^  gave  place  to  that  of  the  King's  Secret 
CounciL  Independence,  bowers  much  be  might  desire  it,  was  im- 
poadUe  for  Henry.  Those  whom  be  bad  draigned  to  use  as  in- 
struments became  his  masters,  and  did  so  with  the  less  difficulty 
because  th«r  advancement  created  an  irreparable  breach  between 
the  Sing  and  barons. 
Ridiaid  niie  latter  were  now  led  by  Ridiard  Marshal,  the  R^enfs 

j„  o»-  second  son,  who  had  wicceeded  to  the  earldom  of  Pembroke  in 
po^twa,  1S81.  TheEarimadebimself  the  spokesman  of  the  general  diacon- 
tent,  and  in  the  name  of  the  baronage  demanded  that  the  forcignen 
diould  be  dismissed,  like  answer,  delivered  by  the  mouth  of  Peter 
des  Boches,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  King  had  need  of  foreign^s 
to  protect  him  &om  the  treachery  of  his  natural  subjects;  and  it 
pfodooed  the  more  alarm  because  Henry,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father,  was  importing  mercenaries  to  guard  his  person  and 
the  royal  castles.  Tlie  Earl  Marshal  withdrew  from  the  court, 
and  formed  a  league  of  which  the  members  were  pledged  to  fight 
even  to  the  death  agunst  their  common  eiemies.*  The  league  was 
for  defence  alone;  and  the  members  were  studiously  loyal  in 
their  bearing  towards  the  King,  from  whom  they  demanded  nothing 
save  the  removal  of  the  favourites.  But  a  conference,  which  bad 
been  amused  to  take  place  at  London  on  1st  August,  1S83,  fell 
through  because  the  Marshal  received  a  warning  from  his  sisfcer, 
tiie  Earl  of  Cornwall's  wife,  that  there  was  a  plot  for  his  arrest. 
He  fled  to  his  lands  on  the  Webb  border  and  pr^Mied  to  resist 
attack.  The  King  followed  him,  laid  siege  to  Usk  castle,  and 
harried  the  lands  not  only  of  the  Marshal  but  of  all  who  were 
supposed  to  be  his  supporters.  Ihey  offered  to  stand  their  trial  if 
they  might  have  the  judgment  of  their  peers;  but  on  being  told 
that  they  must  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  royal  Justice^  they 
no  longer  hesitated  to  resist.  To  give  their  caose  a  more  popular 
complexion  they  sent  an  armed  band  to  Devises,  and  brought  De 
Bur^  in  triumph  to  the  Marshal's  castle  at  Str^oil.*  Meanwhile 
the  Manhal  nmcluded  an  alliance  with  liewelyn,  and  called  upon 

>  Wendover,  iv.,  345,  263.       '  Ibid.,  365, 366.       *  Wykei,  42. 
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his  Irish  vaasala  to  arm  agaitist  the  gorenuDent,*  The  Kii^  led 
the  fieudal  array,  or  as  moch  of  it  as  would  answer  the  summom,  to 
attack  the  Welsh  lands  of  the  Marshal,  and  filled  the  castie  of  the 
Hatdies  with  Poitevin  and  Bretmi  routien.  But  the  royal  ganisona 
were  a£nud  to  atir  beyond  the  walls  of  the  castlea.  The  Marshal 
and  Llewelyn  were  suocewfid  in  sereral  skiraiisbes;  their  combined 
forces  captured  and  sacked  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  ^  and  the  King 
found  it  advisable  to  evacuate  the  Marches.  Even  in  England  he 
was  not  safe  from  insult.  He  lands  of  his  Justiciar  were  attacked 
and  harried  almost  before  his  eyes  by  the  sympathisers  of  the 
Marshal.  Altiioa^  the  majwity  of  the  barona  remained  neutral 
they  could  not  be  trusted.  In  the  spring  of  ISM  Henry  gave  way 
■  before  the  remoostranees  of  the  bishops.  He  empowered  them  to 
make  what  terms  they  could  with  the  Marshal,  and  he  dismissed 
the  P<Htevins. 

lliese  concessions  were  made  on  Ajnil  9th.  A  week  later  the  Edmnad 
Earl  Marshal  was  no  mace.  He  had  crossed  to  Ireland  with  the^^ 
object  of  rallying  his  supporten  and  making  war  upon  the  Iridhitrues, 
loyalists.  But  the  enterprise  was  too  hard  tor  him ;  about  the  1st  "^ 
of  April  he  was  defeated  and  captured  in  the  course  of  a  battl^ 
which  be  had  been  induced  by  treacherous  advice  to  deliviR  against 
superior  forces;  and  on  the  16th  he  died  from  the  effects  of  his 
wounds.  Iliere  could  be  no  better  proof  t^  the  unpopularity  into 
which  the  King  had  fallen  than  the  fact  that  Church  and  peo]^ 
alike  regarded  the  Manhal  as  a  martyr,  and  those  who  had  resisted 
him  as  murderers.  Henry  may  be  pardoned  for  the  gratitude  which 
he  displayed  towards  his  Irish  suppurters  for  their  victory,'  But 
he  was  compelled  to  disguise  his  true  sentiments.  The  Primate, 
Edmund  Rich,  threatened  him  with  excomnninication  unless  he 
would  dismiss  the  bvourites  who  had  been  responsible  for  the  war. 
He  yielded  to  the  threat,  and  sought  to  atrnie  for  the  past  by  a 
persecution  of  Peter  des  Rievaulx  and  Stephen  Segrave.  They 
were  brou^t  to  trial  on  charges  connected  with  their  offidal  con- 
duct; the  former,  though  a  clerk,  was  imprisoDed  in  the  Tower 
until  be  |»ocured  the  intercession  of  the  Primate ;  and  the  Justitaar 
only  escaped  a  like  sentence  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  composition. 
Peter  des  Roches  was  protected  by  his  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  but  in 
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12S5  he  1^  the  country  to  help  the  Pope  in  the  wan  of  Italy  ; 
although  he  was  allowed  to  return  in  the  followii^  year  and  re- 
mained in  England  till  hta  death  (12S8),  he  mixed  do  more  in 
English  politics.  The  King  accepted  Edmund  Rich  as  hia  chief 
counsellor,  and  went  throt^h  a  formal  reconciliation  with  the  party 
of  the  Marshal.  It  seemed  as  though  the  policy  of  Hub^  de 
Bui^h  would  triumph  in  spite  of  his  disgrace  and  the  death  of  his 
lieutenant.' 
The  Pio-  But  the  King's  repentance  was  of  short  duration.  Stephen 
ud^vD-  S*g™™  *°°°  returned  to  favour ;  Richard  Seward,  who  had  be«i 
jvAi  the  boldest  supporter  of  the  Manhal,  was  banished  on  the  pretext 
of  a  quarrel  whdcfa  he  entertained  against  the  Earl  of  Cwnwall ; 
Raipb  Nevill,  the  Biehop  of  Chichester,  who  had  received  the 
Gteat  Seal  in  the  time  of  De  Burgh  (IS26)  and  had  managed  to 
retain  it  throu^  all  the  court  revolutions  of  the  last  few  yean, 
waB  ordered  in  1S36  to  surrender  his  oi!ice.  He  refused  to  do  so, 
affirming  that  he  could  only  be  dismissed  by  the  consent  of  the 
Gireat  Council  from  which  he  had  received  his  office.*  But,  two 
years  later,  he  found  it  necessary  to  submit ;  and  with  bis  departure 
from  the  Qiancery  disappeared  the  most  efiecfaial  check  upon  the 
royal  extravagance,  an  evil  which  from  year  to  year  assumed  more 
formidable  dimensions.  The  marric^  of  Isabella  the  King's  sister 
to  Frederic  II.,  which  was  celebrated  in  ISSfi,  and  the  King's  own 
marriage  in  the  following  year  to  Eleanor  of  Provence,  were  cele- 
tvated  with  a  splendour  which  made  heavy  calls  on  the  Exchequer, 
and  brought  no  compensating  advantages.  They  were  expected  by 
the  King  to  imfHVve  his  position  fot  new  attacks  on  France ;  but 
the  Emperor  himself  was  in  no  small  need  of  assistance,  and  the 
Provenf^  connection  saddled  the  King  with  the  respontilHlity, 
which  was  more  unwelcome  to  his  subjects  than  to  him^lf,  of  pm- 
viding  for  the  needy  kinsmen  of  his  wife.  The  Savoyards  and 
Provencals  rapidly  became  as  unpopular  and  as  influential  as  the 
Poitevins  had  been  in  the  past.  Tike  most  obnoxious  wexe  the  four 
uncles  of  the  Queen :  William,  Bishop  Elect  of  Valence,  Thomas, 
Peter,  and  Boni&ce  of  Savoy.*    Tlie  career  of  William  was  a  brirf 

'j4ini.  Tl«^csb,,  ga,  93.     Sweetman,  CalmJar,  313, 314.     Wendovei,  iv.,  309 ff. 
CAron.  Maj.,  iii.,306,  309,  378,  439. 

'  Chron,  Maj,,  iii.,  3G4.    A  curious  eotemenl,  which  doei  not  lepiesent  the  troe 
■ute  of  the  law. 

See  Hugnier,  Ltt  Savoyard!  tn  ArtgUtirri  (Chambjiy,  1890) ;  who,  however, 
~  ~  ~  little  mateiiol  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Matthew  Puis. 
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one  i  he  came  to  England  in  12S6  and  died  in  1JC89.  Thomas  of 
Savoy  was  known  merely  ae  an  occasional  viritor  and  recipient  of 
royal  grants  until  the  deatii  of  his  wife,  the  CountesB  Jeanne  de- 
prived him  of  all  claims  on  Flanders ;  his  residence  in  England 
commenced  in  the  year  1244.  Bnt  his  brothers  Peter  and  Bcmifiice 
were,  by  that  date,  already  established  in  the  highest  positioiw 
which  it  was  in  the  King's  power  to  bestow.  The  former  was  in 
1241  created  Earl  of  Richmond ;  the  latter  succeeded  Edmmid  Ricb 
in  the  see  of  Cantfflbory  (1243).  Boniface  was,  of  the  four,  the 
least  able  but  also  the  most  honest.  Elevated  to  a  position  for 
which  his  temperament  appeared  to  be  even  more  unsuitable  than 
his  troining,  he  endeavoured  to  guide  himself  by  the  best  obtainable 
advice,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  primatial  functions  showed  an 
energy  which,  if  it  occasionally  d^^erated  into  violence,  was  at 
least  inspired  by  creditable  motives.  He  allied  himself  with  the 
refonning  party  in  the  English  church,  and,  in  spite  of  frequent 
periods  o£  absence  from  En^and,  became  an  energetic  champion  o( 
ecclesiastical  liberties  against  both  King  and  P<^.'  1^  othos, 
though  endowed  with  qualities  of  no  mean  order,  were  essentially 
adventuren,  who  r^arded  England  as  a  stc^pii:^  stone  to  Papal 
favour  (HT  Italian  principalities,  and  made  it  their  first  object  to 
involve  Ekigland  in  the  coidicts  of  the  Papacy  and  Empire.  Tbeir 
eflbrts  were  sectmded  by  Pifrre  d'Aigueblanche,  a  Savoyard  clei4t 
who  came  to  E^land  in  the  train  of  WilBara  of  Valence,  attracted 
the  King's  favour,  and  rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Hereford.  To  his 
advice  contempcmiries  attributed  some  ingcmious  artifices  by  which 
the  clergy  were  mulcted  for  the  benefit  of  King  and  Pope ;  and  the 
diplomatic  missions  connected  with  Henry's  most  questionable  de- 
sigDs  were  entrusted  to  his  charge.* 

From  the  moment  of  the  King's  marriage  the  Queen's  rolatives  Outcry 
and  compatriots  became  the  subject  of  comphiints.     Their  removal  S*""^ 
from  the  counseb  of  the  King  was  demanded  at  the  Christmas  feast  Poreipien 
of  12S6,  and  i^in  in  the  followi^  year ;  upon  their  shoulders  was 
cost  the  responsibility  for  all  the  evils  which  the  las  administration 
of  past  years  had  fostered,  and  for  the  increasing  deference  whidi 

'  See,  beiidei  Matthew  Pam,  the  tefetcncet  inifo*.  Prancitc.,  i.,  395.  V/jke», 
335.    Ann.  Dunit.,  1S9.     Burton  Annals,  405. 

'Ann.  Teuiitb.,  117,  179.  Ann.  Daml.,  199.  Burton  Atmah,  349;  and 
Matthew  Paris. 
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tbe  King  displayed  towards  the  Pope's  extrsTagaot  demands. 
There  was  some  reason  in  the  outcry.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  alieos  should  pay  attention  to  the  dtHneatic  ills  oC  "Eag- 
hmd;  or  that  they  ehoald  counsel  reustance  to  the  Pope  bom 
whose  favour  they  had  so  mudi  to  gain  in  their  own  count^.  Bat 
the  prejudice  against  foreignos  as  sudi  obstnired  the  more  im- 
portant question  of  principle  which  was  at  stake.  It  was  not 
«iough  that  the  King  should  consult  his  native  subjects.  A 
Stephen  Segrave  was  a  in<M^  pemictous  oouneellor  than  any  Savoy- 
ard. The  interests  of  the  nation  could  only  be  secured  by  pro- 
viding that  the  King  should  put  himself  in  the  bands  of  ministers 
acceptable  to  the  baronage  and  natitm.  AmiMigst  the  barons  and 
the  superior  clei^,  on  wh<Mn  alone  devolved  the  duty  of  guarding 
the  national  interests,  then  was  no  leader  capable  of  recognising  a 
The  truth  which  to  us  is  obvious  enough.     The  Archbishop,  Edmund 

^'^f"''  Rid],  was  a  saint  and  a  scholar,  anxious  to  fulfil  the  political  duties 
of  his  rank,  and  keeily  alive  to  the  abuses  which  wen  generated 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  Curia,  but  incapable  of  su^estiug 
practical  remedies  or  of  ofifering  resistance  to  the  united  forces  td 
the  Crown  and  Rome.  Richard  of  Cornwall,  to  whom  the  laity 
-looked  for  guidance,  was  divided  between  his  detestatitm  of 
foreigners  and  his  anxiety  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  dynasty. 
By  a  curious  irony  of  fate  the  one  man  who  might  have  led  the 
opposition  laboured  under  the  same  su^Hcion  as  the  Savoyards  and 
Poitevina 
Euiy  Simon  de  Montfort,  Eazl  of  Leicester,  belonged  to  a  Frraidi 

ot'dc'^  £unily;  the  eatatee  to  which  he  owed  his  title  had  oome  to  his 
HoDt&rt  grandfather  by  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  the  Beaumont  line 
about  1178,  but  had  been  forfeited  after  the  loss  of  Normandy ; 
and  his  fatho-,  the  conqueror  of  the  Albigensiana,  had  lived  on  the 
worst  of  t^ms  with  John,  The  younger  Simon,  a  second  son  and 
)dt  without  a  maintenance  upon  his  father's  death,  had  obtained 
from  Houy  III.  a  pcmsion  in  12S8,  and  two  years  later  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  ancestral  earldom.  He  became  a  counsellor  of  the 
King,  and  about  1!186  b^^  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  alien 
mischief  makers.^  When,  in  1338,  he  married  the  King's  sister, 
Eleanor,  there  was  a  general  outburst  of  indignaticm.  Richard  of 
Cornwall  and  his  party  protested  that  the  match  should  never  have 
'  Shittey,  i.,  pp.  363,  401.    Pat.  Rolh,  iiL,  335.    Chron.  Uaj.,  iii.,  369,  413. 
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becD  Btade  without  the  cmuent  of  the  Great  Coondl ;  and  when 
Richard  allowed  hiouelf  to  be  reconciled  with  his  brother-in-law  he 
was  doiounoed  by  his  former  adherents  as  a  tunt-coat.  The  Earl  of 
Leicester  was  therefore  indirectly  responsible  for  the  collapae  of  the 
baronial  q>poeiti(m  ;  no  one  dreanied  that  be  would  ever  Join 
it.  Yet  there  was  already  considerable  friction  between  himself 
and  the  King.  In  the  year  12S9  they  quarrelled  over  a  debt  forQuuTvia 
which  the  Earl  vouched  Henry  as  his  surety,  while  the  King  denied  ^^  ,,, 
all  liability.^  The  dispute  came  to  such  a  point  that  the  King 
passed  from  accusations  of  fraud  to  others  of  a  yet  more  disgraceful 
character ;  he  all^^  that  the  Earl  had  seduced  the  Lady  Eleanor 
before  their  marriage.  The  best  answer  to  both  charges  is  that 
the  Earl  demanded  and  was  denied  a  trial.  -  Only  the  remonstrances 
of  Richard  of  Cornwall  saved  him  from  arbib^ary  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment ;  he  was  ordered  out  of  the  presence,  and  left  the  country 
in  high  indignation.  The  quarrel  appears  to  have  been  of  a  purely 
personal  chtuacter,  although  some  have  conjectured  that  questions 
of  high  policy  lay  concealed  beneath  the  ostensible  issues,  and  that 
Sinnm  was  disgraced  because  be  bad  supported  the  imperial  as 
against  the  Papal  interest  in  the  royal  councik.^  The  conjecture  is 
indeed  supported  by  the  fact  that  Simon^  in  the  course  of  a  journey 
to  Rome,  undotaken  to  procure  a  dispensation  for  his  marriage, 
had  paid  a  visit  to  the  Empen>r.  But  the  Earl  was  thought  to  bc^ 
as  late  as  the  year  1S37,  a  [Hilar  of  the  Papal  cause.*  He  was  the 
brother-in>law  of  Frederic,  and  no  doubt  solidted  the  Emperor's 
good  offices  with  Houy  III.  Of  any  political  alliance  between  the 
two  most  vigorous  personalities  of  the  thirteentb  century  there  is  no 
evidence.  The  Earl  neither  provoked  nor  avenged  his  disgrace  by 
attacking  the  King's  polity.  After  their  rupture  he  made  a  criisad- 
ing  vow,  which  he  had  taken  some  years  previously,  the  excuse  for  a 
temporary  exile.  In  company  with  Richard  of  Cornwall  and  many 
other  magnates  he  departed  for  the  Holy  Land  in  the  summer 
of  1240.  The  Crusade,  otherwise  uneventful,  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  wr^jng  his  first  distinction  as  a  statesman  and  soldier. 
The  barons  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  b^ged  the  Emperor  to 

'  See  the  Eail's  Btatement,  printed  in  Bjmont,  p.  333.  Alio  Chren.  Maj^  iiL, 
566.     Thr  King  ultimately  admitted  a  rait  of  the  liability. 

■PauU,  Simon  <U  Mmt/ort.p.  40  (Eog.  u.). 

■  Blin,  Calendar,  i.,  i&j.  The  Earl  not  to  Kart  on  Cratade  tiU  he  receives  a 
■peciil  mandate  from  the  Pope,  as  hii  coniuet  it  necenary  for  the  lafety  of  Eogland. 
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let  them  t^e  the  Eari  fw  i^ent  of  the  kingdom  durii^  tb« 
minority  of  the  young  Conrad.  Tbe  petition  led  to  no  result ;  but 
it  proves  that  the  reputation  of  the  Earl  stood  hij^r  in  the  Holj 
Land  than  in  his  adopted  country.' 

While  the  political  opposition  iras  thus  divided  and  brought  to 
a  halt,  it  fared  no  better  with  the  clergy.  Either  because  he  felt 
the  need  of  papal  support  or  because  he  wished  to  show  hb  rero^ 
ence  for  the  Holy  See,  the  King  had  begged  the  Pope,  in  1236, 
to  send  him  a  l^ate  ;*  and  the  Cardinal  Otho  accordingly  made 
his  appearance  in  the  following  year.  He  met  with  a  sumptuous 
reception  from  the  court,  and  his  peisonal  bearing  did  something 
to  allay  the  suspicions  with  which  the  events  of  recent  years  had 
taught  the  nation  to  regard  all  Roman  envoys.  But  it  needed  very 
little  to  provoke  hostile  demonstrations.  At  a  council  of  the  clwgy, 
held  in  London  during  November,  1287,  the  l^ate  found  it  neces- 
sary to  ask  the  King  for  a  body-guard,  and  a  visit  which  he  paid 
to  Oxford  ended  in  a  formidable  riot.  The  legate's  cook,  who  was 
also  his  cousin  and  possibly  inflated  witii  the  pride  of  family,  threw 
hot  water  in  the  fiu:e  of  an  Irish  scholar,  who  stood  at  the  kit<iiai 
door  begging  for  a  meal  and  would  not  be  denied.  The  wounded 
honour  of  the  University  was  signally  avenged.  The  sdiolais  rang 
the  great  bell  of  the  citf  and  marched  in  full  force  to  attach 
Oseney  Abbey,  in  wbidi  the  l^ate  had  his  lodging.  Otho,  robed 
in  full  pontificals,  fled  to  Ibe  ste^le  of  the  abbey  church,  while 
the  scholars  raged  outside  the  gates.  "  Wha«  is  the  usurer,  the 
simoniac  ?"  they  cned,  and  his  life  was  for  some  houn  in  consido-- 
able  danger.  Luckily  the  King,  who  was  at  Abingdon,  beard  of 
the  riot  in  time  to  send  the  l^ate  a  sufficient  guard,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  which  he  escaped  at  nightfall  from  the  n^hbourhood  of 
Oxford.  The  only  victim  of  the  scholars  was  the  cook,  whom  a 
Welshman  killed  with  an  arrow  aimed  through  an  opening  in  the 
gates.*  Opinions  diflered,  we  are  told,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
scholais.  But  Grosseteste,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  todi  tiieir  part ; 
and,  when  some  of  the  ringleaders  were  thrown  into  the  Tower, 
announced  that  he  would  excommunicate  without  exception  all 
who  made  themselves  parties  to  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  privilege 

.,  157.    Auvray,  ii.,  467. 
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of  clei^.  lie  legate  was  erentnally  compiled  to  content  himsetf 
with  exacting  mEisses  for  his  cousin's  soul,  uid  a  public  penance 
from  the  members  of  the  University.  Otho's  subsequent  conduct 
did  nothing  to  abate  the  animositj  which  tiiis  episode  had  roused 
against  him.  He  demanded  in  bis  maater's  name  extensive  contri- 
butions from  the  bishops  and  religious  houses.  He  assumed  in  the 
King's  counsels  the  same  degree  of  influence  iriiich  Gualo  and 
Fandulph  had  exercised  during  the  minority ;  and  Henry  was  weak 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  neither  the  right  nor  the 
desire  to  act  in  anything  against  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
hut  act  of  Otho,  before  he  left  the  country,  was  to  demand  from 
the  clergy  a  fifth  part  of  their  rents  and  movables.  Hie  mona- 
steriea,  with  few  exceptions,  submitted  to  this  unprecedented 
burden.  But  the  bishops  mustered  courage  to  excuse  themselves 
upon  the  ground  of  pover^  ;  and  in  at  least  one  part  of  England 
the  inferior  clergy  nude  a  spirited  protest.  The  rectors  of  Berk- 
shire circulated  a  manifesto  denying  that  the  Roman  Church  had 
any  claim  to  tribute  from  the  sister  diurches ;  the  Pope,  they  said, 
WHS  the  patron  and  protector,  not  the  suzerain,  of  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal auth<Hities;  he  should,  like  other  bishops,  maintain  himself 
from  his  own  levennes,'  In  spite  of  snch  arguments  the  legate 
obtained  considerable  sums  by  plajring  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
individuals  among  the  bishops  and  the  secular  clergy.  When  he 
left  England,  at  the  commencement  of  1341,  it  was  said  that  he 
took  with  him  more  gold  and  silver  than  he  left  in  the  country, 
apart  from  the  plate  and  jewels  of  the  churches.  Nor  was  he  the 
only  instrument  of  extortion.  A  certain  Pietro  Rosso  went  the 
round  of  the  religious  houses  in  1S40  demanding,  in  the  Pope's 
name,  a  bmevolence ;  the  King  answered  the  complaints  of  several 
prims  and  abbots  by  threatening  to  imprison  them  if  tiiey  with- 
stood the  Holy  See ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  what  terms 
they  could  wi^  Rosso,  About  the  same  time  the  Pope  rewarded 
the  loyalty  c^  the  Romans  by  granting  them  the  next  300  English 
benefices  which  might  happen  to  fall  vacant.  This  usurpation 
tilled  the  Primate  with  despair.  He  asked  the  King's  leave  towith- 
visit  Rome  that  he  might  lay  his  remonstrances  before  the  I*op^f^^^.th 
in  penon ;  and,  having  received  an  evasive  answer,  finally  set  forth  of  Bd- 
upoD  hb  own  authority.  He  fell  sick  on  the  journey  and  ended  "^^'"^  ™ 
*  Chron,  Mo}.,  iv.,  39. 
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hJB  days  in  tbe  monuteiy  of  Pontigny  whkh  had  once,  under  some- 
what  difibrent  drcunutances,  afforded  a  refiige  to  St  IIioiimul 
llie  vacant  primacy  was  confared  by  the  King  upoo  tbe  Savoyard 
Boniface.  But  the  place  of  Edmund  Rich  as  tbe  leader  of  the 
ecclesiastical  opposition  devolved  upon  his  friend,  the  Inilliant  and 
lion-hearted  Robert  Giosseteste.  Tbe  hand  of  this  bishop  can  be 
traced  in  the  protest  of  the  Berkshire  rect(»8 ;  and  for  thirteen  yean 
to  come  he  was  tbe  most  coosiderable  opponent  of  royal  and  papal 
absolutism. 

Groeseteste  >  is  one  of  tbe  few  English  statesmen  of  this  period 
who  enjoyed  a  more  than  insular  renown.  He  had  become  a  bishop 
late  in  life  (1235),  and  after  he  had  abandoned  all  thou^ts  of  such 
preferment.  The  highest  office  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  waa 
that  of  an  archdeacon ;  and  this  be  had  resigned  in  the  year  12^. 
But  his  reputation,  both  as  a  theolc^ian  and  as  a  scinitist,  stood 
high.  Roger  Bacon,  a  severe  and  discriminating  critic,  says  that 
Grosseteste  alone  of  men  was  versed  in  all  the  sciences,  and  praises 
tbe  independence  of  mind  which  he  showed  in  turning  aside  tnaa 
Aristotle  to  study  the.natural  phmomena  about  which  others  wae 
content  to  form  their  impressions  from  bad  translations  of  tbe  Aris- 
totelian writings.  Yet  Grosseteste  possessed  a  CMUpetent  acquaint- 
ance not  only  with  Aristotle  but  with  the  whole  fi^  of  scholastic 
controversy ;  and  he  was  so  far  from  deapisiiig  tbe  Greeks  that  he 
employed  translators  upon  Latin  vo^sions  of  Greek  books.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  books  which  he  selected  for  thk  honour, 
the  "Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriacdu"  and  the  "Celestial 
Hierarchy  "  of  the  paeudo-Dionysius,  are  valueless  except  in  so  &r 
as  tbey  form  a  link  betweoi  tbe  mystical  imaginings  of  eariy  C3iris- 
tiauity  and  those  of  the  medieval  Church.^  But  in  quieter  times 
tbe  example  which  he  set  might  well  have  led  to  the  realisation 
of  Bacon's  scheme  for  a  school  of  Rtij^iah  translators,  who  should 
bring  the  whole  of  classical  literature  within  the  readt  of  ordinary 
students.  There  were  m^  in  England  who,  either  through  a 
Greek  descent  or  through  long  residence  in  countries  of  Gredi 
speedi,  were  qualified  f^  such  a  task  ;  it  only  needed  a  generons 

1  See  the  collection  Robtrli  OroistHsU  Bpittolat  (R.  S.),  and  F.  S.  Stevenson, 
Aefrfri  Grou*l4ttt  (1899). 

■  On  tbe  fonner  work,  Stevenson,  p.  aay.  The  "  Celestial  Hieratch)' "  had  \ioa% 
been  known  to  the  West,  (bfough  the  tianslation  by  John  Scot  Erigena.  See  Taylor, 
Ciattital  Htrilag*  of  tkt  UiddU  Agn,  pp.  83  ff.,  3G7. 
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mnd  judidom  patron  to  coHunand  thor  Bervice*.  But  GrosKteate 
aeqoiied  the  ridieB  neoesaary  tar  a  patron  when  he  was  abouiiy  <^ 
and  immeraed  id  practical  a&irs.  Hia  chief  terriceB  to  l**ytiing 
wen  rendered  at  an  eariier  date,  when  he  was  Master  of  the  Oxfonl 
Scbook  and  a  lectnrer  to  the  Fimaaacaa  stodents.'  1^  historiaq 
of  the  English  Franciflcans  ascribes  to  Groseeteste'a  teadiing  the  be- 
ginning of  the  intellectual  life  whidi  made  their  Oxford  ccnvent  the 
pride  of  the  whole  order  and  a  nursery  of  profeasors.  Only  on  his 
appointmoit  to  the  See  of  Lineohi  did  Grosseteste  show  Uiat  the 
tnie  bent  of  his  geniu»  lay  towards  acti<m  rather  than  re6ection. 
Be  immediately  undertook  the  rrformation  of  his  diocese,  correct- 
ing the  morals  of  the  secular  priests,  d^rading  unworthy  priors 
and  abliota,  checking  laxity  in  the  celebratitKi  of  church-«u-vices, 
and  prohibiting  the  use  of  sacred  buildings  f<H-  popular  shows  and 
entertainments.  No  obstacles  were  allowed  to  baJk  his  leal ;  the 
canons  of  his  cathedral  chi^itcr,  who  had  refused  to  recognise  his 
right  of  visitation,  were  compiled  to  give  way  after  almost  ten 
yean  of  constant  lawsoits ;  and  the  abuse  of  juxmsions  was  con- 
fined within  modest  limits  by  a  privil^e  which  he  obtained  from 
Rome,  to  the  effect  that  no  foreigner  should  be  intruded  into 
benefices  of  hu  jurisdiction  except  by  a  special  mandate  of  the 
Holy  See.  Utougb  vigorous  in  dealing  with  ofienders  the  Bishop 
showed  no  little  tact  in  meeting  and  disarming  opposition  by  a 
temperate  statement  of  his  own  position.  He  never  shrank  from 
the  strongest  measures,  if  th^  were  needed  to  secure  the  wdfiure  of 
his  diocese ;  but  he  [neferred  to  gain  hia  point  by  reason  and  pw- 
suasion.  He  had  tiie  art  oi  making  friotds  in  every  rank ;  the 
King  respected  and  the  Queen  revered  him ;  he  gathered  round 
him  a  ImumI  of  devoted  hdpets  and  chose  his  recruits,  with  a  wise 
discretion,  from  the  mendicant  orden  who,  at  this  time,  still  em- 
bodied the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  medieval  Church.  The  work 
which  he  did  for  a  sin^e  dioceee  he  would  gladly  have  continued 
Ml  a  laif^ra  scale ;  and  the  universal  admiration  which  he  comnumded 
by  his  dauntless  courage  and  complete  int^^ty  gave  him  audi  a 
following  among  both  the  laity  and  the  dergy,  that  under  favour- 
able drcumstances  he  mi^t  have  eflFected  a  moral  revolution  in  the 
English  Church.  But  the  evils  of  royal  and  papal  absolutism 
turned  his  energies  into  a  channd  for  which  they  were  unsuited. 
'  Infra,  ch.  xvui. 
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He  became  a  politiaan  uul  the  rect^^nised  moath-inece  of  the 
clei^  whoiem  demaads  for  money  veie  to  be  evaded  or  rttaaed. 
His  political  services  to  the  nation  were  of  cotudderable  value.  He 
served  as  a  connecting  link  between  tite  Church  and  tlie  barcmage ; 
he  insisted  oo  the  necessity  of  uniting  all  claasea  in  the  defence  of 
their  common  Ubertiea ;  and  there  were  times,  when  he  took  political 
liberty  tor  the  theme  of  his  discourseB,  or  hinted  a  rebuke  of  the 
King's  arbitrary  conduct  by  expounding  the  distinction  between 
monardiy  and  tyranny-'  But  he  was  bom  to  direct  rather  than 
to  oppose.  He  could  not  suggest  a  practical  remedy  for  the  mis- 
rule of  which  the  whole  country  was  complaining.  He  blamed 
the  Pope  rather  than  the  King,  and  was  not  afraid  of  giving 
publidtj  to  his  opinion.  At  Lyons,  in  12S0,  he  presetted  the 
P<^  and  Cardinals  with  a  memorandum  in  which  be  criticiaed 
with  great  freedom,  not  to  say  vehemence  of  language  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Curia;'  but  he  believed  in  common  with  the 
majority  that  the  Pope  was  indispensable  ;  nor  could  his  ingenu- 
ity  saggest  a  practicable  distinction  between  the  lawful  and  the 
illegitimate  uses  of  the  power  to  bind  and  loose,  llie  famoDB 
remonstrance,  addressed  to  a  representative  <^  Innocent  IV.,  by 
which  GroBseteste  is  chiefly  known  to  fame,  is  so  outspoken  that 
doabts  have  been  cast  upon  its  authenticity.  As  a  critic  of 
practical  abuses  the  bishop  rivals  Wyelidfe ;  and  indeed  the  founder 
of  Lollardry  is  known  to  have  utilised  the  at^nMnts  of  his  more 
orthodox  j»recursor.  But  tite  letter  to  Master  Innocent  is  still 
the  work  of  one  who  is  at  a  loss  to  find  a  logical  basis  for  his 
moral  indignation.*  He  can  only  urge  that  the  power  at  the 
keys  is  grmx  for  the  edification  not  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Church ;  he  cannot  tell  his  readers  who  is  to  judge  the  limits  ot 
obedience  in  cases  of  dilute.  Rx>m  appealing  to  the  Crown 
against  Uie  Pc^  he  was  precluded  by  his  own  theories  of  Church 
and  State,  lie  power  of  the  Pope,  he  infbnned  his  recalcitrant 
canons,  is  derived  irom  Christ,  and  that  of  the  bishop  from  the 
Pope ;  the  commands  of  the  Pope,  he  told  the  King,  must  be 

>  He  wrote  a  treatise,  Dt  pritiHpatit  rtgni  tt  fyraiiuidU,  which  wai  Studied  by 
De  Montfort  (Man.  FroHtiic,  i.,  no). 

*  Brown's  Fascicvliu  rtrum  fitgimdantm  tt  txfiltndaruin  (London,  1690),  iU, 
350-8,  prints  this  memorandum. 

*On  the  question  of  authentici^  see  Stevenson,  p.  315,  and  A.  G.  Littia  in 
E.  H.  R.,  XV.,  p.  33S.  Both  accept  the  lettei  u  genuine.  Cf.  A.  de  Manh,  B^. 
335 ;  and  Ckron.  Maj.,  v.,  389 ;  vi.,  339. 
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obeyed,  and  disobedieooe  was  even  as  the  tin  ol  idolatry  and 
witchcraft  There  ia  a  passage  in  his  letters  which  asserts  that 
the  magistrate  who,  even  from  the  worthiest  of  motives,  commits 
a  trespass  upon  the  8|rf»eie  of  spiritual  power,  is  guilty  ot  the  sin 
ci  Unah  and  will  be  visited  with  Uzsah's  poniahnient.'  That 
Gtronetette  should  fiiil,  vrtten  his  hands  were  tied  by  themes  of 
this  kind,  was  imly  to  be  expected;  nor  can  we  desire  that  his 
ideal  should  have  been  completely  realised.  The  lai^uage  which 
lie  used  respecting  the  relations  of  the  lay  and  spiritual  powers  was 
more  moderate  than  that  of  many  medieval  churchmen ;  for  he  ad- 
mitted that  each  bad  its  own  sphere  with  whicli  the  otha  should 
not  interfere.  But  he  held  that  it  lay  with  the  CSiorch  to  draw 
the  bonndaty-line,'  and  in  the  government  of  his  diocese  repeatedly 
showed  the  old  ecclenastica]  instinct  of  eocroachmant.  No  man 
was  atiSet  in  def«ice  of  clerical  immunities,  or  compUined  more 
bitteriy  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts-Chriatiaa 
had  been  curtailed  in  recent  times.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
subtoranean  warfare  waged  by  the  canon  lawyers  against  the  royal 
jurisdiction.  He  brought  trouble  on  himself  by  excommunicating 
sherifis  without  the  royal  permission ;  and,  in  his  seal  for  the  reform 
<tf  manners,  instituted  an  inquisitorial  precedure  under  whidi  juries 
of  laymen  were  to  be  compelled  to  make  presentments  upon  oath 
respecting  the  moral  delinquencies  of  friends  and  neighbours.  Only 
a  royal  proliihition  prevented  the  Insbop  from  carrying  into  effect 
this  design,  as  mischievous  in  its  consequences  as  it  was  laudable  in 
purpose.*  Iliere  was  nothing  of  the  tyrant  in  Groeseteste's  nature ; 
his  pugnacity  was  tempered  by  a  genial  humour,  his  austerity  by 
a  robust  common  sense.  A  theocracy  might  have  been  tolerable 
when  directed  by  a  prelate  who  argued  that  laughter  was  one  ot 
the  three  things  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  body;  whopresmbcd 
a  cup  of  wine  for  the  melancholy  of  a  fasting  friar ;  who  preached 
that  bofy  povQ^y  was  a  good  thing,  but  to  live  by  the  labour  of 
(Hie's  hands  a  better.*  But  his  jKinciplee,  in  the  hands  of  smaller 
men,  wonid  have  subverted  the  existing  order  of  society.  When 
we  reSect  that  it  was  Grosseteste  who  deduced  the  power  of  [Hinces 
from  the  power  of  the  Church  and  drew  tiie  oorollary  that  princes 

■JKf.,  go;  and  the  ArlieuU  fiotn  his  pen  in  Burton  AniuUi,  413  ff. 
*CAraii.  Jfaf'.,iv.,579i  v.,  109.        *  Mem.  ProKtitt^  i^  6f. 
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should  on  no  account  witiutand  the  Chun^  we  maj  be  grat^^ 
that  the  work  of  political  reformation  passed  to  other  hands  than 
hb. 
TheSttte  So  England  drifted  leaderless,  the  foey  ot  adventiirerB,  the 
^^T^' despair  of  patriots,  and  at  the  mercy  <^  aa  incapable  sovereign'c 
lightest  whim.  In  Europe  and  the  East  great  events  were  taJdog 
place,  Italy  was  conmilsed  by  the  throes  of  cirjl  war.  Excom- 
municated and  dqxMed  by  the  indomitable  Gn^^ory,  Frederic  had 
turned  to  bay  reaolred,  since  he  was  allowed  no  other  choice,  to  be 
indeed  what  his  adversaries  called  him,  "the  hammer  of  Urn 
Qiurch ".  BeAire  hit  (mslaught  the  main  pillars  of  the  Romaa 
sufoemacy  showed  signs  of  tottering.  Elias,  the  General  of  tlte 
Frandacan  atder,  jomed  his  party ;  Louis  of  France  defended  him 
against  the  accusations  of  the  Pope ;  the  imperial  forces  pressed 
forward  upon  Rome ;  the  Guelf  standard  went  down  before  the 
Ghibelline  wherever  Fkvderic  passed.  Rirasia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Germany  itself,  wee  menaced  by  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Mongol  power  which,  even  after  the  death  of  Genj^  Khan,  still 
dominated  Asia  from  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  Caspian  and  Euphrates. 
Syria  and  the  Levant  were  abeady  threat«ied  by  the  Kharismiaa 
hwdes  whom  the  successor  of  Gei^Jiis,  able  to  defeat  but  not  subdue 
them,  was  driving  to  the  west.  Indtfl^rent  to  these  great  eveats, 
except  so  far  as  they  favoured  his  ambitions,  Heniy  III.  planned  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  the  general  confusion  and  alarm  for  renew- 
ing his  attack  on  Fmnce. 
R^MiilioD  The  old  tempter  Hugo  de  la  Marcbe  and  the  Queen-mother 
in  Poitou,  ijabeUe  ^gre  chieay  responsible  for  this  remlve.  The  reaUty  of 
iVoich  supremacy  bad  at  last  come  home  to  Poitou  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  French  Bang's  brotJier,  Alphonse,  as  Count  and 
soterain  (1241).  Hugo  would  have  submitted  to  fiiMl  the  duties 
of  a  vassal,  but  his-  wife's  imperious  temper  goaded  him  into  revolt. 
"  Out  of  my  sight ! "  she  said  to  her  husband  wb^i  tb^  returned 
from  visiting  the  Count  and  Countess  at  Poitiers ;  "  Am  I  a  waiting- 
maid  that  I  should  stand  before  them  while  tiiey  sit  at  eaaef" 
She  left  him  and  wmt  away  to  nurse  her  offended  dignity  at 
Angouleme ;  when  Hugo  followed  her  with  his  excuses  he  foimd 
the  gates  of  the  castle  barred  against  him.  To  appease  the 
termagant  he  s^it  for  the  barons  of  Poitou,  and  found  them  also 
eager  for  revolt.     Already,  they  told  their  host,  the  meanest  ladiey 
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of  the  French  King  could  do  his  will  in  Champagne  and  in  Bur- 
gundy ;  the  barons  of  those  parts  were  but  as  stares  who  dare  not 
move  a  finger  till  their  master  gives  permisnon.  A  league  was 
formed  ;  the  help  of  the  Gascon  towns  and  seigneurs  was  invited, 
and  willingly  accorded.  Tlie  rule  of  France,  said  the  Gasccms, 
would  be  their  ruin  and  destruction;  at  |»esent  the  land  was 
their  own  and  they  did  whatever  they  thought  good ;  even  at 
Bordeaux  and  BayMine  no  one  cared  in  the  least  for  the  orders 
of  the  King  of  England ;  but  under  the  King  of  France  tnatten 
would  be  diflferent  indeed.^  Hius  supported  the  Count  of  La 
Marche  defied  his  lord  at  the  Christmas  court  of  1341,  set  fire 
to  his  lodgings,  and  rode  away  to  invoke  the  ud  of  England, 
of  Toulouse  and  of  Navarre.  With  Heniy  at  least  he  had  no  ntatf 
difficult?.  On  February  Snd,  1248,  the  King  announced  to  >iwf^^^ 
Great  Council  his  iotention  of  taking  an  army  to  Aquitaine  and  Wu 
asked  for  a  subsidy.  It  was  refused  in  accordance  with  an  under- 
standing whidi  the  barons  had  previously  made  among  themselves ; 
they  said  that  the  plan  was  formed  without  oonsultii^  them  and 
might  be  executed  without  their  help,  altfaou^  they  would  have 
^adly  given  ptfsonal  service  if  it  had  been  asked  in  proper  form.' 
Tile  debate  was  stormy ;  in  the  end  the  opposition  drew  up  and 
presented  to  the  King  a  list  of  all  the  taxes  which  had  been  paid 
since  the  b^inning  of  the  reign ;  not  a  long  list,  when  measured 
by  modem  standards  of  taxation,*  but  a  convincing  proof  of  waste 
and  luxury  to  an  age  which  was  convinced  that  tiie  King  both 
could  and  should  *'  live  of  his  own  ".  All  that  Heniy  obbuned  was 
a  number  of  prestnts  from  individuals ;  with  these,  and  with  sudi 
loans  as  his  credit  would  allow,  he  equipped  an  exiguous  army  for 
the  conquest  of  Poitoo. 

He  landed  in  Gaecony  on  May  19th,  accompanied  by  his  brother  The 
Richard  and  some  800  English  knights.     With  sudi  a  force  it  *>s^'^gin 
impossible  to  cxoss  the  Qiaiente ;  for  the  Eing  and  the  whole  army  boarg, 
of  France  were  already  at  Chinon  in  readiness  to  meet  attack.  J"'}'  >o^> 
A  month  was  consumed  by  Henry  in  diplomatic  coirespondenoe 
of  which  tlie  i^tparent  object  was  to  cast  the  responsibility  for 
the  war  upon  his  adversary.     But,  apart  from  the  disallfected 

>  Bibl.  dt  VtcoU  in  CkarUs,  4th  Seriet,  JL,  513.    BoiHOiUide,  pp.  43, 44. 

■  CJvM.  Maj.,  iv.,  181  ff. 

*  S«e  s  liM  comiHled  by  Stgbbs,  C.  H.,  tU  V-  ^ 
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Foitevins,  no  allies  made  their  appearance  in  tlte  En^iih  camp. 
Although  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  irritated  to  madness  by  the 
rigours  of  the  Lauguedocian  Inquisition,  raised  the  standa^  of 
rebellion  in  the  south,  the  King  of  France  declined  to  meet  this 
danger  by  dividing  his  main  army,  and  continued  a  ntethodlcal 
campaign  against  the  castles  of  the  Poitevins.  When  the  last  bad 
fallen  Louis  made  his  appearance  on  the  Charmte.  The  bridge 
<^  TMllebourg  bad  been  left  unguarded  by  the  English ;  they  put 
their  trust  in  Geof&oi  de  Rao^m,  the  lord  of  Taillebourg,  whose 
stronghold  <Hi  the  north  bank  of  the  river  commanded  the  ap- 
proadies  to  the  bridge.  But  6eo0Toi  proved  himself  a  traitor 
double-dyed.  The  English  King,  baatening  up  from  Saintes,  with 
all  bis  available  forces,  to  prevail  the  passage  of  the  French,  arrived 
too  late  to  hold  the  bridge ;  and,  as  the  result  of  an  ei^;agement  in 
the  meadows  south  of  the  river,  found  himself  surrounded  and  cat 
off  from  Saintes.  He  would  have  been  captured  if  Richard  (^Corn- 
wall had  not  prevailed  on  the  French  King  and  barcms  to  forgo 
the  doubtful  advantage  of  making  a  royal  priaoner.  Under  cover 
of  a  truce  Heniy  was  enabled  to  fall  back  on  Saintes  ;  but  the  pur- 
suit was  soon  commenced  and  vigorously  pressed  home.  The  f^Dch 
only  halted  at  Blaye  on  the  Dordc^ne ;  nor  did  Henry  consider 
himself  secure  until  he  reached  the  friendly  walb  of  Bordeaux.' 
The  Count  of  La  Mardie  made  haste  to  forsake  a  hopeless  cause ; 
his  example  was  followed  by  the  rebels  of  lesser  note ;  and  Louis 
in  a  short  time  was  master  of  all  Poiton.  He  might  have  entered 
Gascony  itself  with  cooaiderable  prospect  of  destroying  the  Ekiglish 
power  Hi&re,  if  his  scruples  had  not  come  to  the  relief  of  his  op- 
ponent. The  rebellion  of  Toulouse  collapsed  immediately  after 
the  victory  of  Taillebourg ;  and  Raymond,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
{IMS),  was  compelled  to  ptximise  every  assistance  in  the  penecution 
of  the  heretical  subjects  in  whose  interests  he  had  taken  arms.* 
This  last  defection  brought  the  English  Kii^  to  reason.  He  con- 
cluded (April,  124S)  a  five  years'  truce  with  F^wnce,  and  only  pro- 
longed  his  stay  in  Gascony  because  be  shrank  from  &cii^  the  ango' 

'  Tbe  main  antboriliea  are :  the  letter  at  Henry  to  the  Empeior  in  Shirley,  iL, 
p.  24-  Fotdtra,  i.,  344  IT.  CkroH.  Mai.,  iv.,  193.317;  and  ol  the  French  writer* 
De  Nangis,  VU  4i  Saint  Lotnt,  and  JmnviUe.  See  alio  the  Itinei aiy  of  Loui*  in 
Bonqnet,  ixi.,  pref.  For  the  rebellion  in  Tooloue  ace  Hitt.  Q**.  LanguiJoe,  viii., 
1087-94. 

*  Hitt.  Otn.  LangMtdcc,  viii.,  1097-1110. 
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and  derision  of  his  subjects.'  The  war  for  the  twovery  of  the 
Angeria  inheritanoe  was  at  an  end ;  and  tiie  King  of  France  could 
now  dercMx  his  whole  attention  to  the  problem  of  fusing  the 
conquered  provinces  with  the  older  possessions  of  his  house.  Poiton 
gave  no  further  trouble;  the  lost  links  between  the  aristocracies  of 
FVaoce  and  England  were  severed  when  Loub  proclaimed  that  those 
who  held  lands  both  in  France  and  England  must  make  their  choice 
between  their  French  and  English  fiefe,  and  when  Hem-y  retaliated 
by  confiscating,  without  the  offer  of  an  option,  all  the  English  fiefs 
which  were  still  held  by  Frenchmen.' 

Late  in  1S43  the  King  returned  to  England,  having  dissipated 
in  idle  revelry  at  Bordeaux  not  only  his  small  stock  of  money,  but 
also  whatever  popularity  he  had  once  possessed  in  Aquitaine.  He 
Gascons  were  now  able  to  judge  him  &om  personal  acquaintance; 
the  evils  which  had  formerly  been  ascribed  to  seneschals  were  now 
laid  upon  tiieir  master.  Loyalty  to  England  waned  even  in  the 
towns,  since  the  ability  of  England  to  defend  them  from  the  French 
was  now  discredited ;  and  the  nobles  presumed  upon  ibe  weakness 
which  they  had  seen  with  th«r  own  eyes.  Faction  fights  in  the 
towns,  robberies,  private  wars,  and  forcible  seizures  of  castles  make 
up  the  sum  of  Gascon  history  for  the  next  ten  years. 

In  England  during  the  same  period  there  was  outward  peace,  Tbe  DU- 
but  an  under-current  of  disaffection  which  came  to  the  surface  every  S^^  "' 
little  while  in  different  forms  and  on  different  pretexts.  London  1343-33' 
then  as  always  was  a  storm-centre,  in  which  the  feelings  that  moved 
slowly  through  the  rustic  minds  of  the  provinces  flamed  out  oc- 
casionally  with  electric  violoice  and  unexpectedness.  It  was  indeed 
an  intolerable  anomaly  that  the  citizens  of  the  most  important 
community  in  the  kii^om,  men  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  proud 
of  their  city  and  jealous  of  their  independence,  should  be  l^;ally 
as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Exchequer  as  the  villdns  of  tlw 
smallest  manor  on  the  royal  demesne.  Each  new  tallage  was  re- 
sented as  an  extortion ;  and  there  wa%  bitter  comjdaints  when  the 
Kii^  compelled  the  citizens  to  close  thdr  shops  durii^  the  annual 
fair  which  be  had  granted  to  the  monks  of  Westminster  (1S60).* 
A  royal  coimsellor  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  city  magistrates 
upon  this  subject.    The  Mayor  received  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
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folk-moot ;  and  when  the  envoy  asked  for  a  private  audience,  tine 
answer  was  given  by  shouts  of  dissent  from  the  assemblj.  The 
citizens  cried  out  that  this  dispute  which  touched  them  all  should 
be  settled  by  the  voice  of  all.'  The  King  attempted  to  disarm 
their  suspicions  by  a  public  apology  when  he  took  the  cross  in  the 
year  1S60.  He  summoned  all  of  twelve  years  old  and  upwards  to 
come  before  him  in  the  Hall  of  Westminster  and  asked  their  pardon 
for  any  infringements  of  thar  privileges  of  which  he  bad  been  guilty. 
They  gave  the  pardon,  but  suUoiIy  enough,  suspecting  that  it 
would  he  followed  by  new  demands  for  money.  Three  years  later, 
when  the  King  was  once  more  at  Westminster,  the  Londoners 
quarrelled  with  his  foreign  servants  at  a  quintsin-match,  and 
trounced  them  roundly.  Tliese  episodes  were  of  more  than  local 
significance.  The  part  which  the  Londoners  had  played  in  the 
struggle  for  the  Charier  made  them  the  acknowledged  advocates  of 
liberty.  Ileir  quarrels  with  the  Crown  are  carefully  noted  by  the 
chroniclers ;  the  last  manifesto  of  Grosseteste  against  the  Curia  is 
addressed  both  to  the  barons  and  to  the  citizens  of  London. 
Innocent  Id  the  country  at  large  the  exactions  of  the  Papacy  continued 

.  .'  '  '  for  a  time  to  divert  attention  from  the  King ;  who  even  mitigated 
in  some  degree  his  growing  unpopularity  by  a  timid  and  intennittent 
opposition  to  the  new  demands.  Many  hopes  of  reform  had  been 
founded  upon  the  election  of  Sinibald  Fiesco,  Innocent  IV.,  as  Celes- 
tine's  successor  in  1243^  but  it  is  not  clear  why  this  should  have 
been  the  case.  The  new  Pope  was  a  man  of  marked  ability,  eminent 
for  his  learning  in  the  canon  law ;  hut  grasping,  crafty,  as  unscrupu- 
lous in  his  policy  as  Gregory  IX.,  and,  unlike  Gr^oiy,  devoid  of 
personal  integrity  or  religious  zeal.  In  124S  he  sent  a  confidential 
agent,  Master  Martin  by  name,  to  suspend  all  the  bishops  of  Eng- 
land from  the  right  of  collating  to  benefices  until  a  long  list  of 
Papal  nominees,  including  some  of  Innocent's  own  kinsm^i,  should 
have  due  provision  made  for  them.  Immediately  afterwards  the 
Pope  acceded  to  a  request  from  David  of  North  Wales,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Llewelyn,  that  he  might  be  accepted  as  the  immediate 
vassal  of  the  Holy  See.  Lastly  the  envoy  Martin  convened  tbe 
clergy  and  required  a  subsidy.  These  accumulated  encroachments 
stung  Henry  to  resistance.  He  wrote  to  Innocent  protesting  against 
tbe  misuse  of  provisions.  He  also  forbade  the  clergy  to  impoverish 
*CAroH.  U4y'.  tt  Vktcom.,  14-16. 
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ihdr  temporaltdea  by  making  contributicma  to  the  Pope.  Bat 
neither  step  was  more  than  partially  succees&l.  The  nuncio  made 
a  merit  of  reiinqimhing  his  claim  to  benefices  of  small  value ;  the 
religious  houses,  more  afraid  of  Rome  than  of  the  Crown,  paid  by 
stealth  the  subsidy  which  had  been  ostensibly  refused.  In  1S45  the  The 
barons  took  the  defence  of  the  Church  into  their  own  hands.  To^f^^^ 
the  General  Council  of  this  year,  convoked  by  Innocent  at  Lyons,  134$ 
th^  submitted  a  long  list  of  Gravamina,  threatening  that,  if  these 
were  not  redressed,  the  tribute  promised  by  King  John  should  cease. 
They  watched  the  seaports  for  Papal  couriers  and  destroyed  all  the 
brieft  that  could  be  interc^ited.  Finally  they  sent  one  of  their 
number,  Fulk  FitzWarin,  to  warn  the  nuncio  that  if  he  prolonged 
his  stay  in  En^and  he  would  be  hewn  in  pieces.  Master  Martin 
took  the  warning ;  and  with  him  departed  nuuiy  aliens  who  valued 
their  lives  more  hi^y  than  their  benefices.  But  their  flight  made 
little  dilfetence  to  the  situation.  Tbe  Pope  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  Gravamhia;  he  amused  the  English  proctors  with  vague 
promises  which  were  immediately  made  null  and  void  by  a  new 
clause  of  tkm  obgtante  in  his  grants  of  benefices.  The  clergy  bowed 
to  the  inevitable.  When  the  King  attempted,  in  1S46,  to  prevent 
them  from  paying  a  new  Papal  tallage  even  Gioseeteste  protested 
that  their  duty  to  the  Holy  See  took  precedence  of  all  other  obliga- 
tions.' Henry  withdrew  his  prohibition ;  and  hia  renstaDce  to  Rome, 
though  continued  for  a  little  time,  grew  fainter  by  degrees.  He 
too  believed  in  the  absolute  prerogative  of  Rome,  and  it  was  scarcely 
worth  his  while  to  defend  those  who  were  afraid  to  be  defended. 
Possibly  be  soothed  his  injured  pride  with  the  quaint  reflection  of 
an  English  canonist  of  the  period,  that  "albeit  in  this  world  the 
Pope  can  turn  all  things  topsy-turvy,  his  judgment  will  be  the  more 
terrible  hereafter  ". 

Fear  had  something  to  do  witii  the  submiseiveneas  of  Henry.  Tbe  Great 
But  it  also  gave  him  pecuniary  advantages.     He  was  occasionally  ^^^^ 
allowed  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  Curia,  which  he  could  the  less  King,  1344 
aflbrd  to  despise  because  from  year  to  year  hia  necessities  became 
more  desperate  and  tbe  Great  Council  more  reluctant  to  relieve 
them.     Already  in  1886  he  had  been  driven  to  make  money  by 
r^iudiating  his  own  charters  as  invalid  without  papal  confirmation. 
His  creditors  were  now  so  clamorous  that  be  could  hardly  show  his 

^DHiulafU  Am*aU,  169.    Chroa.  Maj.,  iv.,  337,  554.     Grosteteste,  Epp.i  340. 
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fiwe  iD  public  for  fear  of  their  reproadue.  llie  Of^KiaitioD  were 
resolvod  to  use  his  needs  as  a  lever  for  obtuning  the  redreae  t^ 
gnevanaa ;  and  each  deaiand  for  monej  was  met  by  a  demand  ttx 
the  appoiatmeot  of  nuDisters  of  native  birtii  and  acceptable  to  the 
country.  In  1344  a  committee  was  appointed  to  fix  the  conditions 
of  a  grant.  It  was  a  mixed  body  of  the  King's  critics  and  sup- 
porters, the  chief  place  among  the  latter  being  taken  by  Richard 
(^  Cornwall,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  who  on  returning  &om 
his  Crusade  had  gone  through  a  formal  reconciliatioD  with  the 
King.  But  the  royalists  were  outvoted;  the  committee  reported 
that  for  the  future  the  Justiciar,  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and  certain 
c^  the  judges  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  Great  Council ;  that  four 
of  the  King's  ordinary  counaellors  should  be  representatives  of  the 
same  body ;  and  that  these  four  should  have  the  power  of  summon- 
ing the  Great  Council  wheitever  they  thought  fit,  llie  King 
postponed  his  answer  and  used  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  mediation 
with  the  clerical  estate,  hoping  that  the  {welates,  if  not  the  barons, 
would  make  a  grant  without  conditions.^  But  Grosseteste  warned 
bis  tffethren  against  separating  from  the  common  cause.  "It  is 
written,"  he  said,  "that  if  we  be  divided  we  shall  sll  straightway 
perish ; "  and  the  King  was  answered  in  the  nc^tive.'  A  second 
sesuon,  later  in  the  year,  found  the  King  and  opposition  as  far  as 
ever  from  a  basis  of  agreement.  But,  since  his  necessities  were 
urgent  and  intolerable,  the  Council  relented  so  far  as  to  allow  a 
scutage  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter. 
The  But  no  woningB  could  restrain  either  the  Bong's  ^[travagance 

^^*  or  bis  predilection  fmr  alien  counsellors.  In  1847  there  was  a  new 
brotben  invasion  of  the  court  by  foreignera.  The  death  of  Isabelle  of 
Angoul^e  (1246)  and  the  increasing  wdght  of  French  supremacy 
drove  the  children  of  her  second  marriage  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  the  realm  of  their  half-brother.*  They  came  to  England  with 
followers  as  insatiable  as  themselves.  The  young  and  illiterate 
Athelmar,  after  being  unsuccessfully  proposed  as  a  candidate  for 
the  abbacy  of  Abingdon  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  was  at 
length  forced  on  the  reluctant  electms  to  the  Inshopric  at  Win- 
chester (1261);  William  of  Valence  received  the  hand  of  a 
wealthy  heireaa,  and  was  subsequently  created  Earl  of  Pembroke 
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(]250).  Their  sister  Alicia  was  mattied  to  the  young  EfU-1 
Waretme;  a  third  lm>ther  was  equipped  at  the  King's  exp^ise 
for  a  crusade;  and  a  fourth  received  the  custody  of  the  barony 
of  Hastings.  The  Poitevins  were  even  more  unpopular  than  the 
Savoyards.  William  of  Valence  and  his  brothers  claimed  to  stand 
above  the  law  ;  they  abused  the  Crown's  pren^tive  of  purveyance 
more  scandalously  than  the  King  himself^  They  fostered  in  Eng- 
land the  absolutist  theories  which  in  France  they  had  so  bitterly 
resented,  and  the  King  was  enooaraged  by  their  flattery  to  take  a 
higher  line  with  the  Great  Coundl.  To  a  new  request,  in  the 
year  1248,  that  he  would  dismiss  the  aliens  and  accept  elected 
ministers,  he  answered  with  a  sharp  retort:  "Servants  do  not 
judge  their  master,"  he  said;  "vassals  do  not  judge  their  prince  or 
bind  him  by  conditions.  Much  rather  should  they  put  themselves 
at  his  disposal  and  be  submissive  to  his  will."'  Such  answers  led 
to  no  subsidies ;  but  the  exchequer  was  supplied  by  other  and  more 
desperate  expedients.  The  King  sold  his  plate  and  jewels ;  he  also  Henry  in 
sold  new  grants  of  [Nivil^es  to  all  who  would  buy  them,  derogating  J? "" '^''* 
in  some  cases  by  a  non  obstante  clause  from  previous  grants  by 
which  he  had  made  a  similar  profit  in  the  past.  He  demanded 
New  Year  gifts  from  the  Londoners ;  and  from  individual  magnates 
a  contribution  to  the  expense  of  a  French  war  which  he  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  declaring.  He  ceased  to  pay  hb  servants 
and  officials,  with  the  result  that  they  paid  themselves  by  highway 
robbery  or  by  taking  secret  bribes.'  When  such  oflenders  were 
detected  the  law  was  allowed,  for  very  shame,  to  take  its  course 
with  those  of  the  fint  class;  but  corruptitHi,  even  amoi^t  the 
judges,  was  condoned  for  a  pecuniary  consideration.*  The  judges 
were  too  useful  an  instrument  of  extortion  to  be  li^tly  punished. 
The  forest-coorts  in  particular  were  a  great  and  increasing  source 
of  revenue ;  at  a  hint  from  the  King  they  had  b^un  to  discover 
and  punish  all  kinds  of  encroachments  on  the  fmvsta  of  the  Crown ; 
and  men  of  gentle  birth  were  not  infrequently  reduced  to  bcggaty 
for  the  coursing  of  a  single  hare.*  Even  his  religious  emotions 
were  turned  to  profit  by  the  Kii^.  Hie  example  of  Louis  IX.  Talks  of  ■ 
fired  him,  in  12B0,  to  take  the  cross  and  confless  himself  a  miserable  P^J"^ 
sinner  with  every  circumstance  of  pomp  and  ceremony.    The  hearts 
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of  the  multitude  woe  melted ;  barona  and  prelates  made  haste  to 
imitate  their  aovaeiga'a  example;  there  was  much  talk  of  an 
English  expedition  which  should  put  the  Emjnre  to  diame,  and 
prove  that  Louis  was  not  the  only  saint  among  the  Kings  of 
Christendom*  lliere  the  matter  rested.  The  King  of  Fkance 
fought  and  biled  in  Eg^pt  with  no  further  help  from  Henry  than 
a  trucey  granted  with  hefdtation  and  reluctance,  for  the  term  of  the 
Crusade.  But  in  1252  the  Kii^  of  England  laid  before  the  clergy 
a  demand,  supported  by  the  Pope,  that  they  should  give  him 
towards  the  purposes  of  the  Crusade  a  tithe  of  their  rents  and 
movables  for  the  next  three  years.  The  French  Church,  he  said, 
had  done  as  much  for  the  same  purpose ;  would  they  be  behind- 
hand? Utey  hesitated  about  their  answer;  althou^  they  knew 
the  hoUowness  of  the  allied  pretext  they  did  not  see  how  King 
and  Pope  tt^ether  were  to  be  resisted.  Once  more  Groeseteste 
urged  his  brethren  to  resist  The  experience  of  recent  yean  had 
killed  his  former  reverence  for  the  Papacy ;  at  Lyons  he  had  char- 
acterised the  Curia  as  the  fountain-head  of  every  evil  in  the  Church. 
That  the  French  had  paid  was  only,  he  ai^ed,  another  reason  for 
refusal ;  "  twice  makes  a  custom  ".  But  if  there  must  be  payment, 
the  clergy  ought  to  demand  in  return  a  confirmation  of  the  Charters, 
and  a  promise  that  the  grant  should  be  really  applied  to  the 
Crusade.  The  compromise  thus  suggested  was  proposed  to  the 
King,  and  [xxived  equivalent  to  a  refusal ;  for  he  swore  great  oaths 
"that  never,  while  breath  was  in  his  body,  would  he  submit  to  be 
a  slave  ".' 
Death  of  Grosaeteste's  career  was  almost  ended  He  was  old  and  worn, 
J^JT^"  weary  of  strife,  and  hopeless  of  success;  but  in  this  very  year  he 
published  an  appeal  to  the  nation  for  help  against  the  evil  of  pro- 
visions ;  and,  a  little  later,  on  being  required  to  admit  a  nephew  of 
the  Pope,  who  was  eminently  unfitted  for  preferment,  to  a  canonry 
at  Lincoln  he  addressed  to  the  Pope's  secretary  a  spirited  letter  of 
refusal  and  expostulation,  saying  that  a  request  which  ran  counter  to 
the  injunctions  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  could  not  be  obeyed  even 
tliough  it  emanated  from  the  Holy  See.  Onoe  before  Grosseteste 
had  made  a  similar  refusal  and  had  then  been  punished  with  suspen- 
sion. Innocent  would  now  have  been  glad  to  use  sev««r  measures, 
but  desisted  on  a  warning  from  the  cardinals  that  they  could  not 
'  CAroH.  Uaj.,  v.,  loo,  etc       '  Ibid.,  v.,  335-331, 
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safely  attack  a  prelate  who  for  piet;  and  learuh^  had  neither  equal 
nor  superior  in  the  West.*  The  bishop  was  omnolested,  and  passed 
quietly  away  in  the  autumn  of  12^.  His  last  words  were  a 
{»<(^>becy  that  only  the  sword  could  deliver  the  Church  from  her 
Egyptian  bondage. 

Pofaaps  he  did  not  speak  entirely  at  random.  The  hopes  ofBreiwh 
those  who  placed  their  faith  in  the  Empire  had  vanished  with  the^^j'il^^ 
death  of  Frederick  II.  (1250).  The  pow^  of  the  Hohenstauffen  suid  the 
was  broken;  in  Germany  all  was  anarchy;  in  Italy  the  gallant  '"^ 
Conrad  IV.  was  not  long  to  maintain  a  sinking  cause.  The  time 
could  be  foreseen  when  the  Pope  would  no  longer  be  restrained  by 
the  necessity  of  defending  the  temporal  possessiom ;  the  future 
hapee  of  the  national  churches  must  depend  on  national  resistance. 
But  Grossetcste  had  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  English 
Church  was  at  length  to  produce  &  Maccabeus.  There  had  been  a 
friendship  of  the  closest  kind  between  himself  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Hey  had  exchanged  their  secret  thoughts  concerning 
the  evils  of  the  time ;  in  common  they  had  deplored  the  subversion 
of  law  by  arbitrary  power;  and  the  Earl  had  promised  that  his 
party,  if  such  a  party  could  be  formed,  should  Ggbt  the  battle  of 
the  English  Church.'  What  reforms  they  bad  in  mind,  to  what 
Iragths  and  by  what  paths  they  were  ready  to  venture  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  ideal,  we  cannot  say.  But,  in  the  last  years  of 
Grosseteste's  life,  the  slender  ties  which  bound  the  Earl  to  the 
King's  person  were  snapped  and  broken  by  the  King's  own  &ult ; 
and  the  Earl  was  left  at  liberty  to  criticise  the  political  as  freely 
as  the  ecclesiastical  situation. 

In  the  year  1S48  the  English  power  in  Gasoony  had  fallen  to  Montlbn 
the  lowest  ebb ;  the  towns  were  defiant  of  all  authority,  the  nobles '"  ***■" 
in  secret  league  with  France  or  with  Navarre ;  and  disorder  reigned  ia4S-'5a 
supreme.     At  the  urgent  request  of  King  and  Council  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  undertook  the  restoration  of  order;  but  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should  have  for  seven  years  a  &ee  hand  to  deal  with 
rebels  and  complete  control  of  the  Gasom  revenues.'     His  mission 
had  been  crowned  with  great  success.     The  greater  nobles  were 

'  ChroH.  Maj.,  v.,  336,  389  ;  vi.,  3zg.     ilon.  Franeisi.,  i.,  335. 

■See  eipecially  Che  letters  of  Adam  de  tianh  in  Moti.FraiKiic.,\,,  107,110,  iti, 
315'  Tbie  collection  proves  a  close  connection  between  De  Montforl  and  Ibe 
leaders  of  tbe  English  Franciwans. 

■  See  the  agreement  in  Bimont,  p.  364 ;  and  the  Eail'i  ttatement,  ibid.,  p.  341. 
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judiciousl;  coDcUiai«d ;  those  of  less  consequeoce  if  they  permsted  in 
their  robberies,  weie  punished  with  fines,  imprisonment,  and  the 
confiscation  of  their  castles.  In  the  towns  the  Earl  imposed  a  tmce 
upon  contending  factions,  and  prevented  the  majority  ftvm  estab- 
lishing a  tyranny.  When  audacious  party-leaders  ventured,  as  at 
Bradeauz,  to  pursue  their  feuds  with  arms  and  violence,  he  forced 
them  to  an  unconditional  surrender,  kept  them  in  his  own  hands  as 
prisoners  or  hostages,  and  excluded  their  followers  from  any  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  commune.  He  secured  his  object ;  the 
King's  authority  was  again  respected,  the  poor  were  freed  from 
their  oppressors.  But  the  Earl  had  made  many  foes.  He  was 
charged  with  peijury,  with  inflicting  arbitrary  punishments  upon 
guiltless  persons,  with  diBcovering  royal  rights  where  they  had  never 
existed  in  the  past.'  Compl^ts  of  this  kind,  and  veiled  threats  of 
Advice  of  rebellion  from  those  who  held  themselves  aggrieved,  came  to  the 
5^^*  King's  ears  and  were  supported  by  the  envy  of  the  alien  ministers. 
The  King,  who  at  fint  bad  been  more  than  satiafied,  began  to  doubt 
the  honesty  of  his  lieutenant ;  and  even  Mte  Eari's  friends  expressed 
some  misgivings  whether  righteous  zeal  had  not  carried  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  justdce.  **  It  should  be  your  part  to  guide  him," 
writes  one  fiuthful  adviser  to  the  Countess,  "if  through  want  of 
reflection,  and  with  the  best  of  motives,  he  has  been  less  careful  than 
he  ought  in.  observing  contracts  and  agreements."  *  This  was  the 
Franciscan  scholar,  Adam  de  Marsh,  who  had  followed  Grosseteste 
as  lecturer  to  the  Oxford  convent  of  the  order.  Few  private  men 
were  better  situated  to  observe  and  direct  the  shifting  currents  of 
opinion  in  high  places.  He  was  the  chosen  counsellor  of  Arch- 
I^shop  Boniface,  to  whom  he  told  home  truths  such  as  that  well- 
meaning  but  hot-headed  prelate  would  never  have  endured  from 
other  lips ;  and  Adam's  correspondence  proves  that  his  views  on  public 
questions  were  solicited  and  carefully  weighed  by  the  Queen,  by 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  and  by  other  influential  persons.  The  King 
disliked  him  as  a  firebrand ;  for  the  honest  Franciscan  had  once 
preached  to  the  Court  in  most  uncourtly  terms  respecting  the  evils 
of  the  times.*  Adam  could  still  move  those  who  moved  the  King ; 
and  all  his  efforts  were  directed  towards  defending  the  man  whom, 

■B^ont,  pp.  21  C  and  the  documents  given  on  pp.  379,  a86,  301,  304,  3it. 
Shirley,  ii.,  pp.  51,  71,  74,  SG,  90.     Chron.  Maj.,  v.,  roj,  104. 
*  MoH.  Prantite.,  X.,  298.         *Ibi4.,i.,  175,390,315,335. 
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in  common  vith  Grosseteste,  be  r^arded  as  the  future  saviocv  of 
the  Church.  But  in  the  end  the  Oascons  and  the  alien  counseltots 
secured  thenr  pomt.  Bewildered  by  the  torrent  of  accusations, 
aUnned  for  the  safety  of  Gascoi^,  and  irritated  by  the  Earl's  de- 
mands  for  men  and  money,  the  King  resolred  to  hold  a  formal 
trial  (l«6a).» 

The  indignity  of  such  treatment  was  keenly  resented  by  the  De  Uont- 
Earl,  who  had  come  to  England  fresh  from  a  series  of  victoriea  over  |,j,  -^j^ 
rebel  sei^^urs ;  and  it  was  i^gravated  by  the  obvious  inclination  of  las^ 
the  court  to  treat  him  as  guilty  till  the  contrary  was  proved. 
Qiance  has  preserved  a  nnmbw  of  tbe  complaints  which  were,  at 
the  King's  invitation,  submitted  by  the  towns,  the  clergy,  and  the 
baronage  of  Gascony ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases  we  have  the  answers 
of  the  Earl.*  These  documents  produce  the  impression  that  he 
had  enforced  his  master's  dues  with  rigour,  that  he  had  made 
excessive  demands  of  military  service,  and  that  in  doii^  justice 
upon  rebek  be  had  been,  though  equitable  in  the  main,  too  con- 
temptuous of  ordinary  forms.  He  had  in  fact  proceeded  cm  the 
not  unnatural  view  that  Gascony  as  he  found  it  was  a  rebellious 
country,  and  that  military  law  was  good  enough  for  open  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace ;  in  some  cases  bis  bailifib  and  his  provosts 
had  committed  grave  excesses.  But  commissionera,  who  were  sent 
in  liSi  to  investigate  all  charges  on  the  spot,  reported  strongly 
in  his  favour.*  The  King  reluctantly- acquitted  him,  but  with 
characteristic  meanness  refused  to  pay  the  sums  which  tbe  Earl  had 
spent  on  Gascony  from  his  own  purse ;  to  traitors,  as  Henry  put  it, 
ijiere  was  no  oUigation.  The  Earl  told  him  he  lied  in  using  the 
word  traitor,  and  would  have  cause  to  rue  tbe  word  if  he  were  not 
a  King.  After  more  recrimination  in  this  vein  they  parted,  and 
tbe  Earl  returned  to  Gascony  to  complete  his  term  of  seven  years.* 
He  found  his  enemies  in  arms  and  convinced  that  they  would  have 
the  King's  support ;  but,  raising  what  troops  he  could  with  the  help 
of  friends  and  kinsmen,  he  took  the  field  and  routed  the  largest 
force  which  had  ever  been  put  into  the  field  against  bim.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  King  had  proclaimed  a  truce  and  announced  his 

'  Shirley,  ii.,  pp.  68,  70,  81,    Ckron.  itaj.,  v.,  376.    Btmont,  pp.  aCy,  339. 
'  Printed  in  tne  appendices  to  B^mont's  valuable  book. 

•  Bimont,  pp.  37  rf.    Paul!,  i.,  p.  684.    tto*.  PranaK.,  i 
277,     Speciment  of  &voimbIe  evince  in  Mon.  Franciic,  i. 

*  Chro*.  Maj.,  v.,  390.    Mo».  Prancixc,  i.,  128,  199. 
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intentioii  of  either  visitiiig  GasccKiy  in  person  or  Bending  thither  his 
eldest  son,  the  Lord  Edward.  In  the  midst  of  his  campaign  the 
Ear]  received  a  command  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  surrender  his 
command.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  fHX>tested,  appealing  to  the  terms 
De  Hont-  on  which  he  had  been  appointed.^  The  utmost  which  he  could 
,jj^°'*'"  obtain  was  the  repayment  of  his  expenses  and  an  additional  sum  of 
7,000  marks.  He  left  Gascony  in  high  indignation  and  retired  to 
France,  which  he  found  in  great  confusion  owing  to  tlie  Kin^s 
absence  and  the  death  of  the  Queen-mother  Blanche.  Tlie  barons 
of  France  paid  him  the  highest  complimoit  in  th^r  power  by  oar- 
ing to  make  him  their  seneschal  and  regent.  But  he  was  unwilling 
to  cut  himself  adrift  from  England.  In  1S53  when  Henry  came  to 
Gascony,  and  realised  at  length  the  true  state  of  affairs,  he  pressed 
the  Earl  to  return  and  give  assistance  in  meeting  difficulties  whidi 
were  too  great  for  any  other  maa  Simon  reluctantly  ob^ed  this 
appeal  to  his  allegiance ;  be  returned  and  for  a  short  while  remained 
with  the  royal  army.^  But  it  was  no  longer  possible  that  he  should 
work  with  the  King.  Contempt  on  the  one  side,  suspicion  on  the 
other,  formed  insuperable  bairiers  between  them.  At  the  beginnit^ 
of  1254  the  Earl  returned  to  England  leaving  the  King  behind  in 
Gascony. 

'  B^mont,  pp.  32a,  343. 

'Ibid.,  p.  338.    Chron.  Maj.,  v„  3M,  383,  sgC 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  PROViaiOire  OF  OXFORD 


THE  Eii^  remained  in  Gaacony  for  the  greater  part  of  theoigcon- 
year  1S54.  In  hk  absence  the  Queen  and  Richard  of  Com-'™* '" 
w&U  undertook  the  thankless  duty  of  negotiating  yet  another  CouncU 
subsidy.  There  was  some  danger  that  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile 
would  enter  Gascony,  to  assort  the  shadowy  claims  which  he  based 
upon  his  descent  from  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.  and 
wife  of  Alfonao  IX.;  and  of  this  argument  the  Reg^its  made 
the  utmost.  The  magnates  however  returned  no  liberal  response 
to  the  appeal,  l^ey  promised  to  contribute  &om  their  own 
resources  for  the  defence  of  Gascony ;  but  they  utterly  refuged  to 
speak  for  their  inferiors.^  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  summon 
representatives  <^  the  lower  dexgy  and  the  third  estate  to  attend 
s  second  meeting  of  the  Council  (April  26).  The  clerical  estate 
was  presumably  represented  <m  one  or  other  of  the  various  systems 
which  were  in  use  for  the  provincial  synods  of  Canterbury  and 
York ;  it  may  have  been  the  archdeacons  of  each  diocese  who  were 
summoned ;  or  the  bishops  may  have  nominated  representatives ;  and 
finally  the  inferior  cleigy  may  have  been  allowed  to  elect  their  own 
spokesmen.  All  these  plans  had  been  tried  in  the  case  of  convoca- 
tions ;  ^  but  the  writs  of  summons  to  the  clergy  for  this  year  are  not 
extant.  Respecting  the  third  estate  we  are  better  informed.  Two 
knights  were  to  be  elected  in  each  shire-court  by  the  suitors.  Four 
had  been  summoned  to  the  assemblies  of  1S13  and  1225 ;  but  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  representatives  is  without  significance. 
It  is  more  important  to  notice  the  changed  terras  of  the  summons. 
In  1213  the  knights  were  sammoned  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
realm,  in  1225  to  present  the  grievances  of  their  constituents.  Now, 
however,  they  are  convoked  for  the  sole  pi&pose  of  relieving  the 
■  Shirley,  ii.,  p,  loi.        '  SiUct  Ciartirs,  453  B. 
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Eiog's  poverty.^  The  representative  principle,  although  at  leDgtb 
admitted  by  the  Crown,  was  still  suspected  as  a  dangerous  innova- 
tion ;  and  the  Regente  detdred  to  leave  the  elected  members  of  the 
Council  no  excuse  for  an  active  share  in  the  debates.  Tbe  precau- 
tion  MIed  to  secure  its  object.  Tliough  reduced  to  silence  the 
third  estate  showed  an  independent  spirit,  lliey  listened  ajrn- 
pathetically  while  the  Earl  of  Leicest^  exposed  in  a  long  speech  the 
hollowness  of  the  pretexts  which  were  alleged  to  justify  a  subeidy ; 
and  they  finaUy  dispersed  without  voting  an  aid.*  It  was,  therefore, 
to  a  Great  Council  of  the  old  sort  that  the  King  applied  for  help 
on  his  return  (1255).  But  now  it  was  the  turn  of  the  magnates  to 
be  obdurate.  They  renewed  the  fiuniliar  demand  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  elect  the  chief  royal  ministers,  and,  upon  receiving 
an  evasive  answer,  declined  to  unloose  their  purse-strings.  The 
pretext  of  an  impending  war  with  Castile  could  no  longer  be  urged ; 
for  the  King  bad  but  lately  arranged  a  match  between  his  heir,  the 
Lord  Edward,  and  Eleanor  the  sister  of  Alfonso  (1264). 
Maniage         This  marriage  is  the  first  event  which  brings  the  prince  into  a 


which  in  fact  comprised  all  the  outlying  possessions  of  the  Crown. 
Henceforward  Edward  is  Lord  of  Gascony  and  the  Channel  Isles, 
of  the  Earldom  of  Chester  and  the  royal  demesnes  in  Wales,  and 
of  all  Ireland.  Within  his  possessions  he  holds  the  rank  of  a  viceroy, 
and  in  all  but  name  he  is  a  dependent  sovereign.  It  was  a  position 
which  afforded  an  excellent  apprenticeship  to  an  heir-E4>parent,  and 
Edward  rose  to  his  new  responsilriltties.  But  such  an  appanage 
was,  in  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  finances,  over-libeml ;  and  in 
other  respects  the  King  went  far  beyond  the  dictates  of  prudence 
in  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  match.  One  of  the  inducements  which 
he  ofiered  to  Alfonso  was  a  pledge,  happily  unfulfilled,  to  join 
Castile  in  an  African  Crusade.  Such  preposterous  engagements 
can  only  be  expUuned  by  the  desire  of  a  firmer  footing  in  the  cirele 
of  the  continental  powers.  This  ambition  soon  committed  Henry 
The  III-  to  a  wilder  scheme  than  that  of  the  Crusade.     Since  the  death 

^f' s^i      °^  Frederic  II.  the  chief  object  of  the  Papacy  had  been  to  expel  the 
1^54      '   Hohenstauffen  ^m  Sicily  and  Naples  by  bringing  in  a  rivid  candi- 
date:    The  difficulty  was  to  find  a  prince  who  would  undertake 

'  See  the  writ*  in  S.  C,  9S7,  376.         'CAnm.  MaJ.,  v.,  44a. 
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the  whole  expenses  of  the  enterprise.  Richard  of  Cornwall,  twice 
^^roached  by  Innocent  IV.,  twice  declined  the  empty  honour ;  at 
&BtoQ  the  plea  that  he  could  not  supplant  his  nephew  Henty ;  and 
agul:^  on  Henry's  death  (1!£53X  wi^  a  frank  confessitHi  that  he 
thought  the  conquest  an  impooBilHlity.*  Less  cautious  than  his 
brother,  Heauy  III,  acc^ted  Sicily  on  behalf  of  Edmund  Crouch- 
back,  his  second  bod,  pledging  hinudf'  to  find  an  army  and  to  yto- 
vide  for  the  war  the  sum  of  ^90,000  (12M>>  It  was  an  insane 
contract  In  England  the  opposition  had  assumed  so  threatening 
an  aspect  that  John  de  Gray,  a  member  of  the  loyal  Council, 
resigned  rather  than  face  the  day  of  reckoning  which  he  f<Hesaw. 
But  to  the  King's  mind  politics  wexs  a  question  of  personal  feuds  and 
friendships.  He  feared  no  opposticxi  ezc^t  from  those  with  whom 
he  had  quarrelled  upon  private  grounds.  A  number  of  the  great 
barons,  in  particular  the  Earls  of  Gloucester,  Warenne,  Lincoln 
and  Devon  were  iudebted  to  hitn  for  signal  marks  of  favour.  On 
these  he  thought  that  he  could  count ;  and  with  their  help  he  anti- 
cipated no  difficulty  in  over-ridii^  the  opposition.  In  October,  The 
126£,  he  published  his  acceptance  of  Sicily  ^  and  asked  tite  Great  ^pp^ 
Council  for  asnstance ;  while  the  Papal  nuncio  Rustand  demanded  the  Sidl- 
from  the  clergy  a  contribution  for  the  same  purpose.  Both  applicar  ^J"*"' 
tions  were  refused ;  the  barons  and  the  ele^y  alike  protested  that 
they  were  in  no  way  bound  to  further  an  enterprise  to  which  they 
had  never  given  their  consent.  For  the  next  two  yecu^s  the  Sicilian 
crown  was  the  main  topic  of  discussioa  A&aid  to  incur  a  Ptqial 
censure,  equally  afraid  to  joess  his  demands  upon  the  barons,  the 
King  drifted  aimlessly  frvm  side  to  side.  In  1257  he  agreed  that 
a  commission,  of  which  his  opponent  the  Earl  of  Lcdcester  and  his 
friend  Peter  of  Savoy  were  the  leading  memben,  should  be  appointed 
with  full  authority  to  extricate  him  from  his  bargain  with  the 
Pope.*  But  in  the  end  the  Boi^s  ambition  proved  stroi^er  than 
his  feaiB,  He  determined  at  all  costs  to  persevere;  he  believed 
that  the  help  of  Rome  would  enable  him  to  wring  the  necessary 
funds  from  the  English  clergy ;  and  he  built  great  hopes  upon  the 
result  of  the  Imperial  election  of  l!i57.^     The  intrigues  of  the  Papal 

'  Ckrw.  Maj.,  v.,  347,  +48,  457. 
'  Ibid.,  457,  470,  Fotdtra,  i.,  -  -' 
*  Caltndarium  Rot.  Pat.,o.  a-,  , 

*Fo4d*ni,  i.,  359.    Sea  Cat.  Rot.  Pat.,  p. 'ag,  for  the  ■miublc  reiatiOH  of  the 
Kincr  and  Simon  at  this  date, 
>  Shiilev.  ii..  d.  ua. 
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portj,  assisted  by  a  laTish  ezpenditare  of  Englisb  gokl,  induoed 
Ricbaid  of  three  of  the  electora  to  confer  thor  votes  upon  the  Earl  of  Com- 
^^^^^  wall    The  otheEs,  foar  in  namber,  were  won  b;  the  like  consideTa- 
1357         tJons  to  the  side  of  Alfonso  X.     The  two  elections  took  place  almoat 
simultaDeously ;   while  the  claim  of  the  Castilian  was  technically 
the  stronger,  the  event  proved  that  neither  he  nor  his  rival  com- 
maoded  the  all^iance  of  liie  Gennan  nation.     Their  rivalry  was 
but  another  disturbing  influence  in  the  long  Interregnum  whidi 
uadermined  the  foundations  of  the  medieval  Empire ;  what  frag- 
ments of  imperial  authority  survived  were  to  be  finally  vested  in 
the  hands  of  a  native  German,  Rudolf  the  founder  of  tiie  Hapsbm^ 
line:     But,  for  the  present,  Richard's  star  appeared  to  be  in  the 
ascendant    A  coronation  of  unexampled  splendour,  in  the  church 
of  Charles  the  Great  at  Aachen,  was  followed  by  some  victories 
and  the  accession  of  a  few  cities  and  magnates  to  his  cause.     The 
EmperoT-elect  entered  on  the  year  1368  with  the  most  sanguine 
antkipations  for  the  future.' 
Walesand       But  events  in  England  oould  not   wait  for  the  issue  of  tbe 
Welsh  di»- Q^j^majj  f.\^[  trars.     New  troubles  in  Wales  showed  more  con- 
turaftnces,         ■     ■      % 

1254-7       vincingly  than  ever,  the  contrast  between  the  ambitions  and  the 
resources  of  the  King ;  for  Gwjmedd,  after  some  years  of  apathy  and 
weakness  had  come  into  the  hands  of  a  second  Llewelyn,  eager  to 
continue  the  patriotic  policy  of  his  namesake  and  to  make  the 
The  Welsh  a  nation.     Patriotism  of  a  kind  had  always  existed  amongst 

}i^™«_  Welshmen.  Even  when  the  tribes  were  most  submissive  to  the 
Angevin  they  felt  a  pride  in  their  traditions.  A  current  proverb 
boasted  that  in  the  day  of  doom  no  other  race  or  language  should 
answer  for  "  wild  Wales  ".  But  the  country,  as  described  by  Gerald 
de  Barn  about  1189,  was  a  congeries  of  pet^  states,  formed  in  one 
generation  to  be  disintegrated  in  the  next.  Their  patriotism  was 
only  shown  by  the  tenacity  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  civil  wars, 
they  defied  the  English  Marchers.  Prince  strove  with  prince  and 
fiunily  with  family ;  it  was  rarely  that  men  of  condition  dis^aced 
their  birth  by  dying  in  their  beds.  The  Welshman  of  the  twelfth 
century  showed  no  trace  of  political  capacity.  For  good  or  evil 
the  slave  of  his  impulses,  he  prayed  with  the  passion  of  a  fanatic 
and  fought  with  the  fury  of  a  nuidman.     Tlie  most  genial  of  com- 
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panioDs,  oriental  in  his  ideas  of  hospitality,  and  honounble 
according  to  his  code,  he  was  still  unfitted  by  tmper  and  education 
for  a  settled  life.  Though  depend^it  upon  foreign  trade  for  the 
commoneat  neceaaitieB,  he  cherished  a  profound  contempt  for  manual 
arts  and  industry.  By  preference  he  remained  a  herdsman ;  in  bis 
heart  of  hearts  he  was  a  nomad.  He  lived  with  his  family  in 
solitude,  upon  the  edge  of  a  forest  or  a  mountain-^lope.  His  house 
was  little  better  than  a  hut,  flimsily  constructed  of  timber,  mud 
and  wattle,  and  needing  to  be  renewed  from  year  to  year.  Seventy 
years  had  produced  little  change  in  the  habits  and  disposition  of 
the  nation.  But  the  genius  of  Llewelyn  I.  of  Gwynedd,  the  same  Llewelyn 
who  had  joined  with  the  barons  of  the  Charter  in  attacking  Jcdut,  \J^o^' 
had  produced  among  the  leading  princes  a  semblance  of  harmony. 
They  had  accepted  him  as  their  superior ;  and  while  he  lived  the 
affairs  of  Wales  were  ordered  from  time  to  time  by  Councils  in 
which  he  presided.*  Llewelyn  used  hb  power  wisely,  and  gave  his 
countrymen  an  influence  among  English  parties  such  as  they  had 
never  before  possessed.  The  lesson  of  unity  which  he  had  inculcated 
was  enforced  by  the  humiliations  which  the  Welsh  princes  suff««d 
when  his  death  allowed  them  to  resume  tbeir  feuds  (l!i40).  Divided 
between  two  claimants  Gwynedd  fell  into  insignificance.  Henry  III. 
seized  all  the  outlying  territories  of  the  principality,  both  in  the 
south  and  in  the  east.  He  compelled  the  grandsons  of  Llewelyn  I. 
to  recc^nise  his  annexations,  leaving  them  nothing  but  Anglesey 
and  the  Snowdon  country  (1S47);  and  he  revived  the  old  policy  of 
using  Powis  as  a  check  on  Gwynedd.*  lliese  encroachments,  whidi 
threatened  not  merely  Gwynedd  but  the  whole  Welsh  race  with 
subjection  to  the  new  English  colonies,  revived  the  desire  for  a  Llewelyn 
leader.  When  Llewelyn  II.,  the  second  grandson  of  his  namesake,  "* 
secured  the  whole  of  Gwynedd  by  a  successful  war  against  bis 
Imithers  (1254),  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  patriotic  party 
extending  far  beyond  bis  private  territories. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  Welsh  demesnes  passed  into  the 
bands  of  the  Lord  Edward.  Iliey  comprised  all  that  had  been 
wrested  from  Gwynedd ;  in  particuUr  the  Four  Cantreds  ot  Pervedd- 
wlad  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  lands  lying  between  the  Dovey 
and  Carmarthen  Bay,  lliat  discords  shmild  break  out  between 
Edward  and  Llewelyn  was  only  to  be  expected.  An  excuse  for 
•flmtj"  T/w.,  agi,  3»7.        *  Ftudtra,  i„  067.    An».  Wigom.,  ^38. 
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representiiig  his  cause  as  that  of  the  Welsh  nation  was  afibrded  to 
the  latter  by  the  policy  whidi  Edward's  del^ates  pursued.  Iliej 
aimed,  both  in  the  Four  Cantreds  and  in  the  south-west,  at  intro- 
duciii^  the  English  madtinery  of  shire  and  hundred  ;  and  Geoffiej 
Langley,  the  bailiff  of  the  south,  took  the  unprecedented  step  of 
levying  a  poll-tax.^  In  the  north  the  prospect  of  living  under 
Et^lish  law  was  enough  to  produce  rebetli<Hi ;  in  the  south,  where 
national  feehng  did  not  run  so  high,  some  of  the  natives  would 
have  welcomed  English  law,  but  were  infuriated  by  taxation.  From 
both  quarters  Llewelyn  received  appeak  for  help ;  his  willing  re- 
sponse made  the  revolt  a  general  war  of  liberation  (1256).  His 
successes  were  swift  and  startling.  A  raid  of  a  wedi's  duration 
made  him  the  master  of  the  Four  Cantreds ;  in  the  south  he  was 
able  to  set  up  a  vassal  prince ;  early  in  the  following  year  Gruffydd 
of  Powis,  the  one  chieftain  who  stitl  upheld  the  Englirii  caus^ 
fled  into  En^and  before  Llewelyn's  army ;  and  a  destructive  raid 
carried  fire  and  sword  through  the  marcher  lordships  <rf  the  southern 
coast.*  Tliese  successes  producol  effects  which  readied  br  beyond 
Wales.  In  Scotland  the  En^sh  (action,  which  bad  for  some  time 
ruled  in  the  name  of  the  young  Alexander  IIL,  was  overthrown  by 
the  Earl  of  Menteith,  whose  first  act  in  his  c^Muity  of  minister 
was  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Llewelyn  for  mutual  d&Tence  against 
the  English.*  In  England  the  opposition,  incensed  at  defeats  which 
they  regarded  as  a  national  disgrace,  demanded  vigorous  measures 
and  inveighed  against  the  supineneas  of  the  King.  An  abortive 
campugn,*  in  which  Henry  and  his  son  marched  to  the  frontier  of 
Gwynedd  only  to  return  without  offering  battle  (1257X  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  royal  humiliations  and  drove  the  Great 
Council  to  take  vigorous  action. 

The  session  which  opened  on  A|ml  it&,  1268,  was  more  than 
usually  stormy.  The  opposition  threw  the  blame  for  all  extrava- 
gance and  failures  on  the  aliens.  William  of  Valence,  whose 
earidom  of  Pembroke  had  su^red  heavily  from  the  Welsh  war, 
retorted  with  insinuatioQa  tbat  the  opposition  were  in  league  with 
the  Welsh  rebels ;  and,  descending  to  particulan,  attacked  the 

■  Ann.  DuHstapU,  aoo.     Tiwkiibury,  158.     Bruiy  Tyw.    ChroH.  itaj.,  v.,  61], 

*  See  ProfcMor  Tout'i  siticle  "  Llewdyn  «p  Orumidd,"  in  D.  N.  B.,  vol.  ixsiT,, 
and  the  authotitiea  there  cited. 

*Fo*dtnt,  i.,  370. 

*  Ckrcn.  ilaj.  tt  VUttom.,  ag.    Ckron.  Mt^on,  v.,  fijg,  645, 64S. 
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Bari  of  Leicester  as  a  traitor.  Montfort  turned  upon  his  accuser 
with  a  fierce  reply ;  and  for  the  moment  it  seemed  that  the  two 
Eails  would  come  to  blows. 

It  was  no  lavourable  moment  for  opening  the  businefls  of  Sicily.  The 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  King  had  been  assailed  with  ui^a. 
sarcasms  on  the  score  of  his  ingUnious  Welsh  campugn;  nothing  t>"iii  April, 
was  less  likely  than  a  giant  for  wider  entaiprises.  But  he  feared  ^'^ 
the  Pope  more  than  the  barons ;  and  Alexander  IV.  had  lately  inti- 
mated that  further  delays  in  the  commencement  of  the  Sicilian  war 
would  be  punished  with  excommunication.  Ilie  Council  was  there- 
fore asked  for  a  subsidy.  Stiire-representatives  bad  been  summoned 
to  attend  and  ratify  the  grant,  in  order  that  the  opposition  might 
not  repeat  the  dilatory  excuses  of  four  yean  ago.  But  the  barons 
were  immovable,  liey  resolved  that  the  excesses  of  the  royal 
administration  called  for  special  treatment,  and  announced  that  the 
question  of  satisfying  the  Pt^'s  demands  could  only  be  considered 
upon  definite  conditions,  lliese  -woe,  that  the  King  should  dismiss 
the  aliens ;  tiiat  he  should  sanction  the  i^^tointment  of  a  com- 
mittee  of  reform,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  &om  his  own  supporters 
and  the  <q>position ;  that  he  should  give  this  body  the  complete 
control  of  the  Exchequer  and  full  power  to  reform  the  kingdom. 
These  terms  were  presented  by  the  entire  body  of  the  knights  and 
magnates,  who  came  for  the  purpose  to  the  audience-chamber. 
They  appeared  in  their  full  armour,  although  they  were  scrupulous 
to  leave  their  swords  outside  the  room.  The  King  was  filled  with 
alarm.  "  Am  I  your  prisoner  F  "  he  asked  submissively ;  ami,  Ving 
reassured  on  this  head,  promised  whatever  was  demand^.  Tee 
committee,  of  twelve  members  from  the  King's  party  apd  twelve 
from  that  of  the  baions,  was  appointed  witii  instructions  to  present 
a  report  before  the  Great  Council  on  June  llth.' 

During  the  period  of  suspense  the  Earls  of  Gloucester,  Hc^ord,  Proviiiona 
Leicester  and  Pembroke  formed  a  league  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  Jjjg"^' 
defence ;  while  the  clei^y  prepared  in  a  different  manner  to  dissert 
their  solidarity  and  common  grievances.  A  synod,  over  which  the 
Primate  Boniface  presided,  met  at  Merton  on  June  6th  and  drew  up 
a  lengthy  series  of  Gravamina,  which  are  chiefly  interesting  as  a 
proof  that  reaction  and  reform  had  united  to  resist  the  King.     The 

.,460,  FM4«ra,  i.,  370, 371.  Chrm, 
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complainls  of  the  clergy  related  almost  entirely  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  Uieir  courts  and  the  privil^es  of  their  order.'  In  many  respect!^ 
it  was  alleged,  the  Crown  judj^  had  infringed  the  settlement  of 
Henry  II.  They  disregarded  the  right  of  sanctuary;  they  declined 
to  punish  excommunicates ;  they  claimed  for  themselTes  all  cases  of 
contract  and  a  monopoly  of  the  power  to  amerce ;  they  impriaoned 
clerks  upon  a  bare  suspicion ;  they  summoned  prelates  to  show  caaae 
for  sentences  of  a  spiritaa]  character.  Whatever  part  the  clergy 
may  have  taken  in  the  subsequent  debates  at  Oxford,  these  com- 
plaints and  otheis  of  a  similar  kind  were  entirely  disregarded  by 
the  barons.  The  proceedings  of  the  Great  Coundl  opened  witii  the 
presentation  of  Articles  of  romplaint '  some  of  which  displayed  at 
much  animus  against  the  Church  as  against  the  Crown ;  and  the 
Provisions,  which  were  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  the  Aiidclee,  were 
entirely  political  tn  character. 

The  Provisions  of  Oxford  are,  even  more  obviously  ^han  the 
Great  Charter,  the  work  of  a  feudal  party.  But  they  show  that  in 
forty  years  the  baronage  had  learnt  one  lesson  of  imptHtance.  The 
Charter  contains  no  oi^anic  dianges  of  the  constitution ;  tlie 
Provisions  contain  little  else  but  changes  of  this  character.  It  had 
at  length  been  realised  that  the  evils  of  the  time  were  due  to  the 
system  as  much  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  executive.  The  new 
government,  which  the  Provisions  adumbrate,  is  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  personal  absolutism  of  Henry  II.  and  to  vest  the  royal 
prerogative  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  qualified  to  speak  for 
the  liatnn. 

But  the  means  adopted  are  less  defensible  than  the  object 
for  whid^'  they  are  devised.  In  eflect  the  Provisions  substitute  for 
an  autoctacy  an  oligarchy.  Tliey  vest  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
men  wh>  are  chosen  by  one  section  of  the  community  alcme,  and  are 
left  eniiTely  irresponsible.  If  we  exdude  from  consideration  the 
arranfiements  of  a  temporary  character,  we  find  the  supreme  power 
veste^l  in  a  Council  and  a  ParHament.  The  former  is  composed  of 
fifteen  members  chosen  &om  both  sides.  It  is  in  complete  control 
of-  the  ordinary  administration.  "The  King's  ministers  are  re^mn- 
sible  to  it ;  the  King  himself  is  bound  by  an  oath  to  do  nothing  (^ 
Importance  without  consulting  it.*    The  so-called  Pariiament  is  a 

'  Po*dtr»,  i.,  377. 
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body  of  even  smaller  size,  containing  twelve  barons  elected  bj  the 
whole  order,  who  are  to  meet  the  Fifteen  thrice  a  year  and  to  dh- 
cha^  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  Great  Council,  in  ord»  that 
the  baronage  at  large  may  be  spared  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
attendance.  It  will  be  noticed  that  representatives  of  the  shires 
find  no  place  either  in  the  executive  or  in  the  deliberative  body ; 
nor  is  any  machinery  created  by  which  the  (x>mmonH  may  exercise 
a  control  upon  their  nominal  representaUves.  A  certain  regard  to 
popular  grievances  is  apparent  in  the  clauses  which  provide  for  the 
choice  of  good  sberifis  and  bailifls  and  escheators.  But  the  baron- 
age had  no  intention  of  Glaring  power  and  the  spoils  of  office  with 
the  third  estate.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Hontfort,  the  most 
public-spirited  of  their  leaders,  disliked  the  new  Constitution  and 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  endorse  it.^ 

Yet  for  some  time  the  majority  made  a  popular  use  of  theirThe  Pro- 
positiMi.     The  members  of  the  Great  Council,  while  still  at  Oxford,  ^^^_ 
took  an  oath  that  they  would  allow  their  tenants  the  same  rights  ment, 
which  the  King  allowed  to  themselves.    TTiey  resolved  that  a  copy  "^^ 
of  Magna  Carta,  written  in  the  English  language,  should  be  sent  to 
every  shire-^ourt,  read  publicly  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  court  for  future  reference.     There 
was  a  general  feeling  of  relief  when  the  Poitevins,  who  had  taken 
flight  ttota  Oxford,  were  pursued  and  compelled  by  promises  and 
threats  to  leave  the  kingdom.     These  alone  of  the  royal  party  had 
repudiated  the  Provisions ;  the  &ct  that  Henry  and  his  eldest  son 
swore,  albeit  with  manifest  reluctance,  to  observe  the  terms  of  the 
settlement  was  taken  as  a  guarantee  that  abuses  would  disappear 
and  all  go  smoothly  for  the  future.* 

These  anticipations  were  disappointed.  The  barons,  indeed, 
were  induced  by  De  Montfort  to  consult  the  citizens  of  London  as 
to  the  measures  of  reform  which  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
third  estate.'  Justices  in  eyre  were  sent  out  to  hear  complaints 
against  the  royal  officials,  and  committees  of  four  knights  were  em- 
panelled in  each  shire  to  prepare  the  indictments  of  oppressive 

'ChroH.  Laiureosl,  67.    A  Minoiite  source,  and  well  inbimed, 

'Until  the  end  of  1158  Heniy  teems  to  have  co-operated  legally  with  the 

Conndl,  iisuiiiE  no  writs  without  their  ^pioval  (CaUndanum  Rot.  Pat.,  p.  30). 
■CArm.  Maj.  tt  Vktcom.,  38.     Ckron.  Uaj.,  v.,  704.     C/«,  Cal.  Rot.  Pat., 

p.  30. 
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sherifls.'  But  amongst  the  baronial  representatives  in  the  Coundl 
of  Fifteen  there  were  some  who  had  resolved  that  no  reforms  should 
affect  their  own  relations  with  their  tenants.  Tlie  Earl  of  Gloa- 
cester  was  the  chief  of  these  self-seekers.  He  refused  to  let  the 
law  take  its  course  with  the  officials  of  his  vast  estates ;  and  the 
Parliament  of  Feb.-March,  1259,  witnessed  a  violent  altercation  on 
the  subject  between  himself  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  latter, 
unable  to  convince  his  fellow-counsellor,  threatened  to  break  off  all 
connection  with  the  government,  and  actually  left  the  countiy  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  IVance.  With  great  difficulty  the  remainder 
of  the  party  induced  Richard  de  Clare  to  yield  his  point ;  and  the 
promise  of  the  barons  to  their  tenants  was  renewed  in  a  special 
proclamation.' 
Attitade  De  Montfort  resumed  his  place  in  the  government ;  but  until 

Lor/sd-  ^^  ^^  '^  ^  7^"^  ^  ^'^  cogBged  in  n^otiating  with  Louis  IX. 
ward  the  final  settlement  of  the  quarrel  respecting  the  Angevin  inherit- 
ance ;  for  the  Council  of  Fifteen  had  wisely  resolved  that  peace  with 
France,  at  whatever  price,  should  be  their  first  step  in  foreign  policy. 
Id  his  absence  from  England  the  Earl  came  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Lord  Edward,  which  is  not  the  least  surprising  incident  in  a 
period  of  unexpected  enmities  and  fri^idahips.  Edward,  whose 
sympathies  were  never  democratic,  had  hitherto  been  distinguished 
by  his  contempt  few  the  classes  of  whidi  the  Earl  was  already  the 
acknowledged  leader.  None  of  the  aliens  were  more  lawless,  none 
abused  the  right  of  purveyance  more  gratuitously,  than  the  heir- 
apparent.  The  conduct  of  the  Prince  and  his  household  in  their 
firequent  progresses  was  a  scandal.  The  new  constitution  imposed 
a  check  upon  him ;  and  for  this  he  bore  its  authors  no  good  will.* 
But  youth  though  he  was  the  Lord  Edward  could  disguise  his  feel- 
ings. He  had  decided,  it  would  seem,  to  save  the  Crown  by  his 
own  independent  action.  He  professed  detachment  Irom  his 
father's  cause ;  *  and,  making  o^ital  of  his  excludon  from  the 
oligarchy,  came  forward  as  the  protector  of  the  a>mmons.  Hey 
became  his  dupes;  and  their  mistake  was  shared  for  a  time  by 
Montfort,  whose  native  honesty  inclined   him  to  believe  in  the 

^Potdtra,  L,  375.    Shitley,  ii.,  pp.  ijo,  141.    Flerts  Miit,,  ii.,  437. 

*  Potdera,  i.,  381.    Ckron.  Uaj,,  v.,  744. 
'Ckrmi.  llaj.,  v.,  593.     Burton  AimiU,  445. 

*  The  relations  of  die  two  were  Hrained  both  in  lasSand  1359.    See  the^ftno^ 
of  WinehuUr,  Ttmknhtry,  DuntlapU. 
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honeatj'  of  others.  Hod  the  Earl  been  guided  by  a  pereonal  ambi- 
tion the  Prince  was  the  last  person  whose  alliance  be  would  have 
courted.  The  heir-apparent  could  not  fail  to  tidie  the  lead  on  any 
side  which  he  embraced.  But  for  one  who  merely  desired  to  make 
the  baronage  fulfil  their  promises  an  agreement  with  Edward  was 
obviously  expedient. 

Edward  played  hb  part  with  a  due  regard  to  e^ct.  In  October,  The  Pto- 
1359,  the  King  held  his  court  at  Westminster  to  celebrate  the  '^^'^nfl^^t- 
of  the  Confessor,  the  abbey's  patron-saint,  and  the  court  wasniiniter, 
thronged  with  knights  and  barons.  A  deputation  of  *'  the  "^^ 
bachelors  of  England  "  came  to  the  Prince  and  told  him  that,  where- 
as the  Kiog  had  fulfilled  his  promises  to  the  barons,  the  latter  had 
done  nothing  of  what  they  promised  for  the  common  weal.  The 
bachelors  threatened  that,  unless  this  omission  were  repured,  the 
commonalty  would  resort  to  other  means  of  redress.  The  bacbelors 
evidently  claimed  to  speak  for  the  whole  body  of  &ee  men.  It  is. 
possible  that  we  may  see  in  them  the  knights  of  the  shire  whom  we 
have  more  than  once  encountered.  But  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
to  prove  that  knights  of  the  shire  had  been  summoned  to  the 
Michaelmas  session  of  the  Parliament,  and  it  may  be  that  tiie 
members  of  the  deputation  were  s^-appointed,  or  even  acting  at 
Edward's  instigatioa^  In  any  case  they  espressed  the  general 
feeling,  and  were  strongly  supported  by  the  Piince,  wjto  announced 
that  he  would  stand  for  the  rights  of  the  commons  to  the  death  if 
needful,  and  at  once  invited  the  Council  of  Fifteen  to  satisfy  the 
petition  of  the  bachelors.*  The  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  his  friends 
decided  that  it  was  better  to  give  way  with  a  good  grace.  ITiey 
accordingly  prepared  a-  list  of  supplementary  reforms,  which  were 
proclaimed  in  the  Great  Hall  at  Westminster  before  the  King  and 
a  great  gathering  of  the  common  people.  These  Provisions  of 
Westminster,'  less  sweeping  in  their  character  than  those  of  Oxford, 
still  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  English  feudalism.  Their 
most  important  terms  related  to  the  rights  of  private  lords  over 
military  tenants.    One  clause,  exempting  from  suit  and  service  at  a 

'  SoProfcBsoiToataigueamE.ff.  A.,xvii.,p.Sg.  But  the  "  bacbelora  "  may  be 
the  knights  who  had  been  empanelled  to  ptMcnt  the  grievuicea  of  their  sbirea ; 
vidt  vtpra. 

'Smion  AhuoU,  471. 

>  Printed  in  S.  C,  401  ft.,  in  the  Latin  form.  On  the  differences  between  the 
French  and  Latin  venionB  see  S.  C.  H.,  ii.,  S4.    Both  given  Ln  the  Bwtmt  AnnaU. 
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feudal  court  aU  teoants  who  were  not  made  expressl;  liable  by  the 
terms  of  their  eofeoSmeat,  abolished  the  doctrine,  which  had  come 
in  with  the  Conqueror,  that  the  landloid  enjoyed  over  his  tenant  a 
juriadictioD  as  of  course.  Another  forbade  private  lords  to  eater- 
tain  appeals  from  the  courts  of  their  tenants,  enacting  that  all 
appeals  should  in  future  go  before  the'royal  courts.  Thus  at  one 
stroke  the  courts  of  lords  were  robbed  of  half  their  suitors  and  of 
all  their  most  lucrative  business.  Hencetorth  it  was  scarcely  wcvth 
the  while  of  an  ordioaiy  haron  to  hold  a  court  for  his  free  tenants  ; 
and  by  the  end  <tf  the  century  the  manor-court,  still  useful  for  en- 
forcing the  labour-services  of  villeins,  was  the  only  feudal  tribunal 
which  remained  in  active  operation  throughout  the  kingdom.' 
Treuy  These  timely,  though  reluctant^  concessions  enabled  the  pro- 

i3M^  visional  government  to  exist  for  some  months  further.  The  most 
valuable  measure  of  the  Fifteen  was  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  they 
concluded  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Under  this  settlement  Henry 
111.  renounced  all  claims  on  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraiue 
and  Poitou,  but  kept  Gascony  with  the  cities  and  dioceses  of 
limt^es,  Cabors  and  Ferigord,  on  condition  of  doing  homage  as 
a  peer  of  France  for  all  that  he  thus  retained  or  received.^  To 
mitigate  their  sovereign's  humiliation  the  English  envoys  insisted 
on  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  claims  which  he  renounced. 
Louis  agreed  to  pay  such  a  sum  as  would  maintain  500  knights  for 
two  years  in  the  service  of  God  and  Holy  Church  or  for  the  profit 
of  the  realm  of  England.  It  was  thus  su^j^ested  that  the  indemnity 
might  be  employed  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily  from  Manfred ;  and 
the  King  in  writing  tu  the  Curia  represented  the  treaty  as  a  sub- 
stantial advance  towards  the  fulfilment  of  their  baigain.*  But 
sudi  instalments  of  the  indemnity  as  were  actually  paid  went 
towards  a  project  very  different  from  that  which  Louis  bad  antici- 
pated. 
Pteiii  of  Henry  in  fact  designed  to  use  the  gold  of  France  against  his 

Heniylll.  Ei^lisb  subjects.  The  more  circuitous  methods  which  his  son  was 
using  to  undmnine  the  baronial  position  be  mistniBted  and  prob- 
ably failed  to  comprehend.  For  his  own  part  he  preferred  to  take 
his  stand  upon  the  theory  of  an  irresponsible  and  inalienable  pre- 
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Togative ;  confident  that  if  be  did  so  tbe  more  conservative  among 
the  baroDB,  and  all  who  hated  De  Moutfort,  vould  rail;  to  his  side. 
Hiat  his  sou  should  negotiaid  with  the  arah-eaemy  was  only  explicr 
able,  in  his  eyes,  on  the  hypotheais  that  both  were  scheming  for  his 
deposition.  In  this  idea  he  was  eocouiaged  by  the  Eail  of  Glou- 
cester, the  firet  of  the  baronial  part^  to  desert  the  common  cause. 
It  may  haTe  been  a  scruple  of  feudal  honour  which  produced  the 
Earl's  apostasy ;  but  the  favour  which  he  obtained  was  abused  for 
the  purpose  of  bis  private  quarrels.  Not  content  with  sharpenii^ 
the  Eii^a  resentment  agahnt  De  MiHitfort  be  also  encouraged 
Heory  to  treat  the  Prince  as  a  secret  traitor ;  and  thus  by  the  action 
of  one  man  both  parties  in  the  state  were  split  asunder.  In  1360 
the  King  shot  himself  within  tbe  walb  of  London,  caJled  the  oitiaens 
to  aims,  and  began  to  fortify  tbe  Tower.  He  would  see  neither 
his  son  QOF  any  of  the  barons  who  were  still  loyal  to  the  Pronsiona' 

It  was  mt  long  before  Edward  succeeded  in  establishing  his  iono-  Oe  Hont- 
oeaxx  and  returned  to  favour.  Hut  be  gained  his  fot;givene88  at  ^b[?*^^' 
expense  of  a  breach  with  De  Mootfort,  which  Left  the  royalists  and  pmition 
constitutionidists  irrevocably  estranged.  The  Earl  insisted  upon 
being  hecuti  in  his  own  defimce,  and  was  succeKful  in  rebutting  tht 
former  charge  of  treason.  But  tbe  iacts  which  he  admitted  were 
Btiffiijatt  to  prove  that  his  eooceptitm  of  royalty  waa  fundamentally 
opposed  to  Uiat  of  the  oonecrvative  majority.  It  appears  from  the 
articles  of  accusation  and  defence^  that,  in  the  bc^^iiming  of  the  year 
I960  the  King,  who  had  gone  to  Paris  with  the  object  of  ratifying 
the  new  treaty,  forbade  tbe  Council  of  Fifteen  to  hold  any  parliar 
ment  till  he  returned.  But,  since  the  Provisions  ordained  that 
Candlemas  (FeU  2nd)  should  be  one  of  the  three  fixed  dates  for  the 
holding  of  Parliament,  Leicester  and  bis  adherents  came  as  usual  to 
the  meeting  place.  Induced  by  the  Justiciar  to  wait  three  weeks 
for  the  King's  return,  they  refused  at  the  end  of  that  term  to  allow 
a  second  adjournment.  The  Parliament  accordingly  sat  and  trans- 
acted important  busiaess.  It  accepted  the  resignation  of  Petcar  of 
Savoy,  one  of  the  few  royalists  upon  the  Council,  and  ratified  the 
aj^KHatmant  of  a  substitute,  who  was  co-opted  by  the  Council.^ 

'  Trwkitbiiry  Annatt,  169.'  Chron.  Maj.  it  VUtcom.,  44.  GeivaK,  ii.,  3to. 
Ann.  DuHil.,  314. 

*  Ptinted  by  BCmoat,  pp.  343  ff.  Protwbly  the  charge  wm  railed  in  tbe  July 
Patliament  of  1260.    Chnn.  Maj.  it  VUtcom. 

•"'        t.P.35'. 
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If  Parliament  could  deliberate,  if  ministers  and  counsellors  could  be 
choeeD  in  defiance  of  the  King's  command,  then  the  monarchy  had 
become  a  merely  ornamental  office ;  and  the  Earl's  action  can  only 
be  defended  on  the  supposition  that  he  suspected  Henry  of  deliber- 
ately absenting  himself  in  order  that  the  provisional  government 
mi^t  be  brought  to  a  standstill. 
Henry  Sucb  suspicions,  if  they  had  existed,  were  speedily  justified  by 

^^  the  King's  actions.  Early  in  1261  he  applied  to  Rome  for  absolu- 
Provisionstion  &om  his  oath  to  the  Provisions,  His  request  was  readily 
granted ;  ^  for  the  Pope  was  offended  at  the  expulsion  of  Athehnar 
the  Poitevin  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  at  the  strongly  worded 
{mitests  on  the  subject  of  provided  aliens  which  the  Fifteen  had 
already  presented  to  him.  Armed  with  his  dispensation  the  King 
at  once  threw  off  the  mask.  None  were  against  hLna,  so  he  informed 
the  Roman  court,  except  a  few  malicious  schemers  whom  he  trusted 
shortly  to  outwit.^  He  began  to  enlist  foreign  mercenaries,  an 
example  which  the  Earl  was  not  slow  to  imitate ;  at  the  Easter 
court  at  Winchester  (April  24th),  the  King  deposed  the  ministers  ap- 
pointed at  Oxford  and  chose  others  in  their  place ;  bn.d  on  August 
16th  he  published  a  proclamation  asserting  that  the  power  of  choos- 
ing offioab  and  ministers  was  inherent  in  the  royal  dignity.*  It 
was  a  bold  step  and  met  with  general  resistance.  The  bannu  pre- 
vented tbe  royal  Justices,  on  various  pretexts,  from  holding  their 
asizes.  In  some  places  the  shiie-courts  refused  to  assemble  fm 
the  Eyre ;  in  others  the  new  sheriflb  woe  treated  with  contempt, 
and  the  coaunons  petsisted  in  acknowledging  the  Guardians  of  the 
Peace  whom  the  barons  nominated  in  lieu  of  Bherifis.  Tb&e  were, 
for  the  moment,  two  executives  with  conflicting  titles  to  le^timacy.* 
Both  appealed  to  the  commonalty.  The  Council  summoned  three 
knights  from  ev^  shire  to  meet  them  at  St.  Albans ;  the  King 
issued  a  counter-summons  to  a  pariiameut  at  Windsor.'  But  the 
Council,  in  spite  of  pt^ular  sympathy,  were  afraid  of  proceeding  to 
extremities.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  had  not  yet  made  his 
defection  public,  prevailed  on  the  majority  to  aocEpt  a  com[nxHnise 
with  the  King.  In  spite  of  Leicester's  remonstrances  it  was  agreed 
that  arbitrates  should  be  chosen,  in  equal  numbers  from  both 

■  See  the  P<^'i  tenet  of  AptQ  13th,  ia6i,  io  Potdtra,  i.,  405. 

*  B&nonI,  p.  igi.        '  Wyk«a,  139.    Fotdtra,  i.,  40S.     SImTey,  ii.,  p.  iga. 

*FliiT4t  Uiih.  ii.,  46S-73.        •  S.  C,  405. 
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sides,  to  revise  the  ProTisifHis  of  Oxford.'  Immediately  afterwards 
Gloucester  announced  himself  a  royaliat.  The  barons  had  been  ' 
duped ;  but  they  were  weaiy  of  the  struggle,  and  held  by  their 
i^reement  with  the  King.  Only  De  Montfort  refused  to  make  this 
tame  submission ;  he  announced  his  intention  of  going  on  Crusade 
and  left  the  country  for  a  time.'  The  artntrators  b^an  their 
work,  and  at  the  outaet  admitted  the  King's  right  to  nominate  all 
aherifis.  But  they  did  not  move  rafndly  enough  to  satisfy  the 
King,  who  on  May  2nd,  ISfti,  published  an  ordinance  reroktng  the 
Provisions.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  leadtrleas  Council  oSered  to 
raiounce  the  more  obnoxiouB  articles,  if  the  rest  mi^t  be  allowed 
to  stand.  The  King  had  taken  their  measure ;  he  was  not  aftuid 
of  force  while  the  great  Earl  remained  in  voluntary  exile.* 

But  he  could  not  exclude  Montfort  permanently  from  the  king-  Montfcrt 
dom,  since  the  prosecution  of  the  Earl  had  failed.  And  Montfort  ^^  *" 
only  awaited  a  favourable  moment  to  retam.  He  thought  that  it  1363 
had  come  when  in  July,  1S6S,  death  removed  his  rival  Richard  de 
Clare.  In  the  autumn  of  ihe  year,  when  the  Kit^  was  absent 
from  the  country  on  a  visit  to  Louis  IX.,  Montfort  appeared  at  a 
Parliament,  held  by  the  Justiciar  and  sounded  the  dispositions  of 
the  barons.  It  is  said  that  he  read  before  them  letters  from  the 
Pope  which  announced  that  the  Holy  See  had  condemned  the  Pro- 
visions in  consequmce  of  a  misapprehension,  and  now,  being  better 
informed  of  their  true  nature,  desired  that  they  should  hold,*  If 
the  story  be  true  we  cannot  acquit  Montfort  of  the  charge  of 
forgery ;  but  a  fraud  so  uoskilful  can  hardly  be  laid  to  his  charge 
on  the  evidence  of  a  single  annalist.  Whatever  passed  at  this 
Parliamait,  it  Idl  the  barons  hesitating.  Not  until  the  fallowing 
spring  did  they  invite  the  Earl  to  return  and  take  their  lead.  He 
came  with  alacrity,  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  following  in 
which  the  King  of  the  Romans  and  the  yout^  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
the  most  influential  of  the  magnates,  were  induded.  In  a  Parlia- 
ment, which  they  held  at  Oxford  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
King,  the  confederates  resolved  to  treat  as  public  enemies  all  the 
opponents  of  the  Provisions.  Immediately  afterwards  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  led  a  oonsidezable  army  through  the  south  and  central 

^Fotdtra,  i.,  411.     Qervaie,  U.,  313.        *Ounry  Annalt,  laS. 
*B6mont,  p.  195.    Potdtra,  j.,  419.    WylcM,  130,  131. 
*Geiva*e,  li.,  314.    Fotitra,  i„  433. 
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Maivhes  to  attack  tho«e  who  came  under  tbe  terms  of  the  Oxford 
resolutioD.  At  Hereford  he  arrested  the  Savoyard  bishop,  Pierre 
d'Aigueblaucb^  on  tbe  steps  of  the  cathedral  altar  and  threw  him 
into  prison ;  Gloucester,  Woiceater,  Shrewsbiuy,  Bridgnorth  woe 
then  occupied  in  rapid  succession  and  cleared  of  their  royalist 
garrisons.  On  his  nuuvb  the  Earl  hatried  the  lands  of  the  King's 
friends  and  gave  those  of  tbe  aliens  to  his  own  supporters.^  Tbe 
King,  the  Queeo,  and  the  Lord  Edward  took  refuge  in  tbe  Tower, 
where  they  remaiited  as  helpless  spectators  of  the  Earl's  campaign. 
Loudon  was  in  a  ferment  of  rebellion  although  the  more  cautious 
and  substantial  of  the  citizens  were  royalist  at  heart.  In  the  last 
few  yean  the  control  of  the  city  bad  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
rich  families  into  those  of  a  democratic  May<^  who  sabmitted  every 
question  to  the  folk-moot  and  paid  no  attention  to  tbe  wishes  of 
tbe  aldermen.  Tbe  commons  of  the  <dty  had  ceased  to  look  for 
guidance  to  their  natural  superiors.  They  had  formed  clubs  and 
assodations  which  were  controlled  by  elected  leaders  and,  while 
existing  nominally  for  ihe  conservation  of  the  peace,  were  in  fact 
a  cause  of  continual  disorders.^  'llie  royal  family  dared  not  trust 
themselves  to  the  loyalty  of  this  mob,  and  Henry  att^npted  to 
send  bis  wife  away  to  Windsor.  Her  bai^;e,  however,  was  pursued  ; 
she  was  pelted  with  stones  and  mad  and  curses,  and  at  lei^Ui  sought 
a  refuge  with  the  Bishop  of  Ixmdon  sinoe  she  could  neitho-  leave 
the  city  nor  regain  the  Tower.  Late  in  June  tbe  approach  of  tbe 
barons  was  announced.  The  King  of  the  Romans,  who  bad  been 
driven  back  to  his  brother's  side  by  the  outl»«ak  of  hostilities, 
went  forth  to  meet  the  Earl  and  make  a  truce.*  It  was  useless ;  the 
baronial  army  mardied  down  tbe  Thames  to  Reading ;  then  south- 
east by  way  of  Guildford  to  the  Cinqae  Forts,  where  they  were 
amongst  frieoda  and  could  prevent  tbe  landing  of  foreign  mercen- 
aries. Even  those  who  cared  litUe  for  the  cause  of  the  Provisions 
thought  it  prudent  to  feign  sympathy,  and  in  hoaie  cases  joined  the 
rebel  army. 
Hemy  Xhe  jMXiximity  of  a  hostile  and   triumphant  force  dissipated 

^blmir   ^^  King's  small  stock  of  resolution.     On  July  Slst  be  accepted  the 
^o"  terms  which  the  barons  offered  him ;  consenting  to  place  all  castles 

^DuiutapUAiuiaii,Mi,  xa.    BIiM,Cai«uJ<ir,4ii.    Rithang«r,pp.iiff. (R.S.). 
Qervtwe,  ii.,  3zi. 

■  Ckron.  Maj.  tt  Vktcom,,  34,  etc.    Wykas,  13S.        ■  Sluiley,  ii.,  pp.  247,  248. 
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in  tbeir  haods,  to  boniah  all  the  alienB  who  stUl  remained  or  had 
retumed,  aad  to  otwerve  the  Provisiona  without  alteration.  These 
temu  weie  ratified  in  a  parliament  of  September  9th.'  But  abeady 
by  that  time  the  reaction  had  begun.  Hie  Earl'a  supporters 
murmured  that  his  treatment  of  the  royaliats  had  been  illegal,  that 
he  had  dealt  too  sevarety  with  the  King,  that  he  was  an  alien  no 
less  than  the  Poitevins  and  Savoyards.^  Upon  these  doubts  imd 
scruples  the  Lord  Edward  played  with  a  master  band.  He  alone 
had  endeavoured  to  oiganiae  resistance  in  the  summer  campiugn  ; 
he  bad  openly  expressed  his  aversion  from  the  peace,  and  was  at  no 
paioB  to  observe  it  Be  appealed  to  the  pride,  the  loyalty,  ihe 
cupidity  of  the  opposititHi  lords ;  among  those  of  the  WeUt  and 
northern  marches  he  soon  made  many  converts.  The  feudal 
nucleus  of  the  Earl's  party  dissolved  with  dramatic  rapidity ;  and 
in  LoodoD  itself  the  royalists  b^;an  to  gather  courage.  Though 
Montfort  was  encamped  at  Southwark  a  party  of  the  citizens 
formed,  and  all  but  carried  through,  a  plot  for  betraying  London 
to  the  King.  By  the  end  of  the  yeai*  the  King  was  able  in  his 
turn  to  impose  conditions ;  the  Earl's  party  were  obliged  to  agree 
that  all  questions  in  dispute,  whether  toudiing  the  Provisions  or 
other  matters,  should  be  refened  to  the  arbitration  of  Louis  IX. 
llie  Earl's  proDiise  was  unconditional;  yet  it  is  clear  &om  the 
sequel  that  be  made  mental  reservations.  He  may  have  been  over- 
confident as  to  the  result  of  the  award ;  he  may  have  ai^ued  that 
the  bad  faith  with  which  the  royalists  had  interpreted  the  agreement 
of  the  suouner  absolved  him  from  the  necessity  of  treating  them 
more  scrupulously.  But  the  construction  whicb  he  put  upon  his 
promise  is  one  of  the  few  obliquities  that  can  be  detected  in  his 
long  career.' 

The  dediion  of  Louis  IX.,  the  famous  Mise  of  Amiois,  was  The  Ulte 
pronounced  on  January  S4th,  1364,  before  the  King  of  England  and  of  Amiens, 
B  great  assembly  of  hia  partisans ;  the  Montfortians  sent  proctors 
with  full  powers,  preferrii^  for  their  own  part  to  remain  in  England 
.that,  if  it  came  to  blows,  they  might  not  be  taken  unprepared. 
The  terms  of  the  award  cannot  have  surprised  those  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  French  King's  character ;  the  story  that  bis  true 

'  Chren.  itaj.  tt  Vuuom.,  55  ff.    Ann.  Dunil.,  333,  334. 
'Ann.  Dtmil.,  azi,  333.     Ttaluzbury  Akk.,  iEo.    Qcrvate,  ii.,  336. 
*B<inont,^.  305.    HaUtweU'a  note  to  the  Cirom.dt  Btllii,  p.  lai.    Fotd4ra,'u, 
434.    Shiiley,  li.,  p.  351. 
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iDclinations  were  over-ruled  by  the  influence  of  his  wife  and  her 
sister,  the  Queen  of  England,'  may  be  dismissed  as  idle  gossip.  In 
deciding  against  the  constitutionalists  on  the  two  essential  matters 
in  dispote,  in  cancetltng  the  Provisions  and  asserting  Heme's  right 
to  employ  aliens,  or  any  other  persons  whom  he  pleased,  as  counsel- 
lors and  ministers,  Louis  merely  followed  tJtie  line  which  was  pre- 
scribed by  his  own  convictioDS  and  by  the  pronouncements  of  two 
successive  Popes.*  Before  these  terms  were  known  in  England  the 
Earl  bad  already  mustered  his  forces  to  attack  Roger  Mortimer 
who,  on  the  Wdsh  marches,  was  molesting  the  adherents  of  the 
Provisions.  When  the  news  arrived  Henry  de  Montfort  was 
despatched  to  the  west,  with  orders  to  cross  the  Severn  and  co- 
operate with  Llewelyn,  whose  adhesion  had  been  secured  in  the 
preceding  yearj  a  second  frace,  under  the  younger  Simon,  went 
northward  to  prevent  the  royalists  of  Yorkshire  and  Northumber- 
land from  bringing  their  fences  to  the  asdstance  of  the  King.* 
Hontfixt  For  his  breach  of  faith  with  Henry  the  Earl  did  not  con- 
^^^^  descend  to  apologise.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  commons  it  was  more 
than  pardonable.  Some  argued  that  the  oath  to  uphold  the 
Provisions  must  ovoride  all  other  obligations.  Others  asserted 
that  the  Mise  of  Amiens  was  obtained  by  fraud  or  Inibery,  and 
therefore  bmding  upon  no  man  i  or,  more  ingeniously,  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  itself  since  Louis,  while  cancelling  the  Provisions, 
had  recognised  the  validity  of  Magna  Carta,  of  which  the  Provuiona 
were  but  a  logical  corollary.  Such  reasoning  was  little  suited  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  feudal  classes.  Those  barons  who  remained 
on  Simon's  side  were  either  enthusiastic  youths,  such  as  Gilbert 
of  Gloucester,  or  m«a  who  felt  that  they  were  irrevocably  com- 
mitted.* The  publication  of  the  Mise  was  followed  by  desertions 
which  Med  the  Earl  of  Leicester  with  a  passionate  resentment. 
"I  have  been  in  many  lands,"  he  said  to  his  confidential  friends, 
**and  nowhere  have  I  found  men  so  faithless  as  in  England;  but, 
though  all  forsake  me  I  and  my  four  sons  will  stand  for  the  just 
cause."  It  soon  appeared  that  the  Montforts  would  not  stand 
alone.     All  the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom  rallied  to  his  side, 

*Text  ofthe  Mise  in  S.  C,  406. 
jhirley,  ii.,  p.  353. 
B  eront  itrenui  ted  muinui  put 
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notwitiistaDding  tbat  the  municipal  patriciates  were  royalist.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  London  the  poorer  citizens  everywhere  set 
aside  their  old  magistrates  and  improvised  new  governments,  of  which 
the  members  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Proviuons.'  The 
Franciscans  and  the  party  of  ecclesiastical  reform  accepted  Mont- 
fort  as  their  diampion,  the  Hercules  who  should  destroy  the  hydra- 
headed  corruption  of  the  Church.  Tlie  Oxford  students  were  for 
the  most  part  his  admirers;  a  body  of  them  joined  the  yoiinger 
Simon  at  Northampton  and  formed  a  separate  corpe  fighting  under 
their  own  banner.' 

The  recruits  were  numerous,  but  they  were  not  trained  soldiers ;  Tb«  Cii41 
nor,  on  the  Earl's  side,  were  there  any  skilled  generals  save  himself.  '  '^ 
Hence  the  campaign  opened  with  disasten  for  his  cause,  although 
the  return  of  the  King  and  Edward  was  imprudently  delayed  for 
several  weeks.  Henry  de  Montfort  moved  slowly  in  the  Marches. 
He  did  not  attack  Gloucester  until  Edward  had  appeared  to  put 
heart  into  the  garrison ;  and,  when  on  the  point  of  capturing  the 
casUe,  he  accorded  a  truce  under  cover  of  which  the  Ftince  escaped 
to  join  his  father  at  Oxford.*  The  Earl,  who  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  soldier  then  in  England,  delayed  offensive  operations  with 
the  double  object  of  securing  London  and  of  making  a  last  efibrt 
for  a  compromise.  In  London  he  was  successful;  the  commons 
o^anised  a  miUtia  which  they  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Montforf  s 
lieutenant,  Hugh  Despenser.  But  the  King  refused  to  accept  the 
moderate  proposal  that  he  should  employ  no  aliens  in  his  service, 
and  otherwise  be  free  to  govern  as  he  pleased.*  While  the  Earl 
n^otiated,  the  royalists  were  called  to  arms;  at  the  b^inning  of 
April  they  moved  &om  Oxford  to  Northampton,  obtained  access 
to  the  city  through  the  treachery  of  the  prior  of  St.  Andrews^  and 
made  prisoners  of  the  younger  Simon  and  his  army.  The  Earl, 
who  had  martJied  out  from  London  to  relieve  his  son,  was  met  at 
St.  Albans  by  the  news  of  this  disaster.  He  at  once  fell  back  upon 
the  capital,  leaving  the  North  and  Midlands  at  the  disposal  of  the 
King.  His  disappointed  followers  and  the  baser  sort  among  the 
Londoners  found  consolation  in  an  attack  upon  the  Jewry.  Hie 
hapless  inuiates  were  ofered  their  choice  between  baptism  and 

^  Ckrm,  Maj.  *l  Victtom.,  55  fT.    Chma.  dt  Btllis,  aa. 

*  HeiningbuTgh,  i.,  311. 

'Chron.  dtS»llit,  ao,  ai.    Rob.  «f  QUmcttUr,  itMA-    DmulatU  Ann.,  338. 

'  FmiU,  5.  dt  ilon^ort,  p.  141  (E.  T.). 
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death;  the  houses  of  the  martjr  and  the  {noselyte  were  indis- 
crimiiiatelj  pillaged.  It  is  an  episode  which  reflects  discredit  on 
the  E^l,  even  though  we  reject  the  statement  that  he  stooped  to 
be  a  partner  in  the  spoil.'  But,  in  common  with  many  of  his 
followers  and  with  his  famous  father,  he  entertained  against  the 
Jews  the  same  intolerant  rancour  which  the  first  crusaders  displayed 
in  their  lelattom  with  the  infidel. 
South-  When  Simon  resumed  his  campaign  it  was  against  Rodtester 

JJH^  ^  that  his  army  was  directed ;  for  thb  stronghold  intercepted  his 
the  KinE  communications  with  the  Cinque  Porta,  and  formed  tiie  c^i^  ob- 
stacle to  his  ascendancy  in  south-east  England.  He  «ioountered 
an  obstinate  defence ;  but  siege^^igines  were  Ivought  up  from 
London,  and  the  garrison  were  driven  ^m  the  city  into  the  castle, 
from  the  outer  works  of  the  castle  to  the  keep.  Another  two 
days  would  have  reduced  them  to  surrender;  but  the  news  ar- 
rived that  the  royal  army,  reinforced  by  all  the  barons  of  the 
North  country,  was  marching  upon  London.  Tlie  Earl  broke  up 
the  siege  of  Rochester  to  visit  the  capital  and  assure  himself  that 
the  commons  could  hold  their  own  against  the  treachery  of  secret 
royalists.  But  the  King's  army  avoided  London.  It  came  by 
forced  maiches  through  the  north  part  of  the  Sussex  Weatd  to 
Tunbridge  ;  took  the  castle,  which  was  held  by  the  men  of 
Earl  Gilbert ;  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  where 
Henry  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  secure  a  fleet.* 
The  Battle  TTie  "barons"  of  the  Cinque  Ports  were  not,  however,  to  be 
May"rSi'  conciliated.  Tbey  embarked  on  their  ships,  and  remained  at  sea  so 
i^  long  as  the  TCing  was  in  the  neighbourtiood.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  his  next  step  should  be  ;  and  precious  days  were  wasted 
while  the  Earl,  at  London,  mustered  all  his  available  forces  to  give 
chase.  A  large  force  of  the  city  militia,  whose  only  experience  of 
service  had  been  gained  in  harrying  the  royalist  estates  near  London, 
added  to  the  numbers  without  increasing  the  efficiency  of  his  host; 
and  it  was  c^tainly  with  an  inferior  force  that  he  pursued  the  Kii^.' 


*Ckron.dtBMU,as-  Worceiler  Ahh-.^so.  DututafU.aii.  Oervue,  ii.,  236. 
Wykei,  147. 

^CliroH.  dt  BiUu,  37,  uys  15,000  Londoners;  but  wya  that  the  whole  tnnj 
WM  amallet  than  Henry's  (p.  33).  DuiutaiU  Amtah,  233,  say  the  loyaliua  we» 
four  to  one.  Worcntn  AhhoU,  451,  that  [bey  were  U},aao  sgaiDBt  40,000.  None 
of  these  figures  can  be  tiusted. 
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Henrj  retre&ted  southwanl  to  Lewes,  which  he  readied  on  May 
ISth,  closely  followed  by  the  Earl ;  on  that  night  the  rebel  army 
lay  at  Fletching,  a  village  some  nine  miles  distant  &om  the  King's 
position.  The  following  day  was  consumed  in  n^;otiati(Hu.  The 
Earl  pfToteeted  that  be  fought.  Dot  against  the  King,  bat  against  the 
evil  counsellon ;  the  King  replied  that  titose  who  attacked  the 
counselloTB  attacked  himself.  Three  bishops  of  l^e  Earl's  party, 
those  of  London,  Chichester  and  Worcester,  then  essayed  to  act  as 
mediaton.  They  ofiered  that,  if  the  King  would  conform  the 
provisions,  the  Earl  would  pay  the  sum  of  ,fSO,000  in  compensation 
for  the  damage  inflicted  upon  royalist  property  ;  it  is  possible  that 
they  offered  a  bribe  for  the  help  of  Richard  of  Cornwall.*  A  con- 
temporary satire,  the  earliest  in  the  English  langoage,  gives  us  to 
understand  that  the  Emperor-elect  was  not  unwillii^. 


These  proposals  were  not  accepted,  and  on  the  night  of  May  13th 
the  Earl  prepared  for  battle.  He  determined  the  order  in  which 
the  troops  should  advance,  and  spent  sleepless  hours  in  prayer; 
while  the  Bishop  of  Woreester  gave  absolution  to  the  soldiers,  and 
exhorted  them  to  face  death  cbeerfblly  for  the  sake  of  the  true 
cause.  Alt  sewed  white  crosses  on  their  breasts  and  backs,  both  as 
a  disttnguishing  badge  and  also  in  token  that  they  were  crusaders. 
lliey  left  their  camp  before  dawn  and  mardked  towards  Lewes,  not 
by  the  straight  road,  but  along  the  crest  of  a  wooded  down  &om 
which  they  would  be  invisible  to  the  royalist  outposts.  About  six 
in  the  morning  the  umy  readied  a  point  at  whidt  the  heists 
sloped  gently  down  towards  the  town  of  Lewes  and  the  Cluniac 
prioiy,  outside  the  walls,  in  which  the  King  was  lodged.  Here  the 
Earl  halted  to  make  his  final  dispositions.  Tbe  ba^age  and  the 
standard  of  the  host  were  left  upon  the  heights  and  in  the  charge 
of  a  small  guard.  The  Earl  kept  for  himself  the  command  of  the 
reserves ;  he  committed  that  of  the  right  wing  to  his  sons  Guy  and 
Henry,  that  of  the  centre  to  Gilbert  de  Clare ;  the  Londoners,  who 
are  said  to  have  numbered  16,000,  were  posted  on  the  left.  When 
all  was  ready  the  Earl  addressed  hb  troops :  "  We  shall  light  this 

G«tvaee,  ii.,  236.    Kingsford,  Smig 
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day,"  he  said,  "  for  the  weal  of  Eoglaiid,  and  to  keep  our  fidth.  L«t 
UB  beseech  the  Lordof  all,  tliat,ifit  beHi8pleanire,Heinllgive  us 
strength  and  help."  The  soldiers  proetratol  themselves,  extending 
their  arms  in  the  f<HiD  of  a  crosB  and  crying :  **  Lord,  give  us  victory 
for  the  honour  of  Thy  Name  ".^  By  this  time  the  royalists  had 
taken  the  (darm,  and  were  mustering  in  haste  to  meet  the  attack. 
They  moved  out  towards  the  enemy  in  tiiree  divisions,  of  which 
that  commanded  by  Prince  Edward  faced  the  Londoners,  and 
marched  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  centre  and  the  left  wing, 
commanded  by  Richard  of  Cornwall,  and  the  King.  The  two 
armies  met  at  the  charge  and,  althou^  the  rebek  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  slope,  the  first  encounter  was  unfavourable  to  them. 
Edward  and  his  knights,  having  broken  the  line  of  the  Londoners, 
hunted  them  to  a  distance  of  four  miles  &om  the  field,  and,  in 
returning,  captured  the  baggage  and  the  standard  of  the  Earl. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  Earl  had  concentrated  his  attack  upon 
the  division  led  by  the  King  of  the  Romans.  It  broke  at  length ; 
that  of  Henry  was  left  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  battle, 
and  in  turn  gave  way.  The  royal  charger  fell,  hamstrung  by  the 
Earl  of  Gloucesttt;  and  the  King  was  only  rescued  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  He  took  refuge  in  the  priory  while  the  barons 
hunted  the  fugitives  into  Lewes,  and  stormed  a  neighbouring  wind- 
mill in  which  the  King  of  the  Romans  had  taken  refuge.'  Edward 
regained  the  field  only  to  find  that  all  was  lost.  He  retired  to 
Lewes  castle,  and  desired  to  attempt  a  sally  against  the  troops 
which  were  comii^  up  to  storm  the  priory.  But  the  positioD  was 
hopeless ;  the  royalist  barons  insisted  on  a  peace ;  and  that  night 
the  Mise  of  Lewes  was  concluded  between  the  King  and  Earl,  by 
the  mediation  of  certain  Dominicans  and  Frandscaos.* 

<  John  of  Ovenede  in  HalliweU,  Chrtm.  dt  BcUU,  139.  RiBhanger,  ConHiiuatio, 
36  {R.  S.),  and  Heminebuieh,  i.,  314  ff.,  agtec  u  to  die  battle-order.  Othet  ic- 
conntB  of  the  btilile  in  Uie  Ckran.  of  Lantrcotl,  74,  Chrou.  d*  BMu,  30  B.,  Chnm. 
Mailroi,  193-51  Wykes,  149,  Wavirlty  Annali,  357,  of  which  the  first  two  supply 
picturetque  details,  but  not  a  dear  account  of  the  tactic*.  Halliwell,  in  his  notet 
D  the  Chnm.  dt  Btltii,  13G,  collects  from  MS.  ■onicei  various  ettitnalea  of  the 
'  ~  I,  ranging  from  5.000  downwards. 

*  The  Kyng  of  Alemaigne  wende  do  fill  wel 
He  saisede  the  mulne  for  a  castel ; 
With  bare  sbaipe  sweidei  he  grounde  the  itel. 
He  wende  that  the  sailea  were  mangonel 
To  helpe  Wyndeaore. 
■  Riibangei,  p.  aS  (R.  S.).    Hemingbnrgh,  U,  318.    Psnii,  L,  p.  773. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  HDLB  AND  FALL  Of  DK  MCMTFFOKT 

THE  Miae  fd  Lewea,  known  to  110  only  tbroi^  epitomes,^  The  Hiie 
deserves  a  careful  study ;  foF  it  sbowa  nt  gnce  the  avowal'''  '^'"*** 
intentioiis  of  the  Earl  and  the  secret  hopes  of  hia  oppooeiits.  The 
beaten  par^  n^otiated  better  than  they  fought.  "Htey  seemed  to 
give  up  eveiything  whkh  was  demanded ;  but  in  reality  th«y  lajd 
a  trap  from  which  the  Earl  wa«  only  to  esctip^  with  consideiable 
damage  to  his  r^wtatioa. 

Montfort's  demands  wete  moderate  and  almost  conservative. 
The  reforms  on  which  he  iosisted  were  expressed  or  implied  in  tlve 
ProvisionB  of  1S5S.  He  stipulated  that  tjie  King's  Council  should 
be  selected  by  a  board  of  arbitrators,  and  exclusively  cowpoB^  of 
EnglisbmeQ ;  that  the  King's  expenses  shopld  be  regulated  by  th^ 
Council  until  his  debts  were  discharged ;  that  the  Council  i^uld 
guide  the  King  in  the  appointment  of  miaiiBtere  and  the  execution 
of  justice;  that  the  Charters  should  be  inviolably  observed.  All 
other  questions  than  these  the  Earl  consented  to  Je^ve  in  the  hands 
of  the  arbitrators.  The  duties  of  the  latter  were  therefore  of  the 
first  importance.  But  the  Earl  allowed  the  board  to  be  so  consti- 
tuted that  it  could  scaniely  &il  to  support  the  Crown  against  the 
popular  party.  Two  alternative  schemes  were  proposed  in  the 
Mise.  According  to  the  Grst  the  duty  of  arbitration  wag  vested 
in  &  committee  con^tosed  of  two  ecclesiastics,  the  Archbishop  of 
Roura  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  of  two  laymfsi,  Hugh  the 
Despenser  and  Peter  le.  ChBrnberleyn.  ^  time  four  were  equally 
divided  on  any  question  the  casting  vot^  of  the  legate,  Guy  Foul- 
quois,  was  to  be  invited.  Should  this  committee  Eul  to  consult  the 
k^te  in  sudi  cases,  their  pro9eeding8  were  to  be  al^gether  null 
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and  void ;  and  their  work  was  to  derolve  upon  a  committee  of  6^6 
FreDch  nobles,  dioseo  with  the  ap[»oval  of  Louis  IX' 

l^e  appointment  of  Guy  Foulquois  as  a  referee  doomed  the 
Mise  to  &iiure.  He  royalists  knew,  and  Simon  apparently  did 
not,  that  the  instructioaB  which  Urban  IV.  had  transmitted  to  bis 
l^iate  were  marked  by  a  strong  dislike  to  the  party  of  the  Pro- 
visions.' A  few  weeks  later,  having  received  fuUer  information  on 
this  head,  the  Earl  forbade  Foulquois  to  enter  England.'  Conse- 
quently the  legate  could  not  act  as  referee ;  the  ori^nal  committee 
of  arbitration  became  useless.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  form 
the  alternative  committee  of  French  nobles ;  and  we  possess  a  letter 
&om  Henry  III.  in  which  he  mgea  the  Earl  to  urange  with  Louis 
IX.  a  preliminary  oonference  for  this  purpose.*  Ihe  King  knew  that 
such  a  committee  would  be  favourable  to  his  party.  The  Earl  cm 
the  other  hand,  had  never  supposed  that  French  arbitraton  would 
be  needed ;  he  had  pinned  his  hopes  upon  the  first  committee  which 
o>ntained  two  of  hb  partisans  and,  in  the  person  of  the  ArchlHshi^ 
of  Rouen,  a  neutral  with  whom  he  had  a  friendship  of  some  standing. 
Montfc^  escaped  from  his  difficulty  by  insisting  that  the  original 
scheme  should  be  modified.  A  new  board  was  constituted,  of  two 
French  and  two  English  members  with  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
as  a  fifth  to  give  a  casting  vote  where  the  opinions  of  the  four 
were  equally  divided.'  But  even  so  the  Earl  was  dissatisfied.  He 
did  not  rely  upon  the  new  board  as  he  had  relied  upon  the  old ; 
probably  he  foresaw  that  the  influence  of  Louis  and  the  Pope 
would  prevent  the  French  commissioners  ^m  judging  with  im- 
partiality. Hence  ttie  indefinite  postponement  of  the  artntntitm ; 
the  royal  party  pressed  for  it,  but  the  Earl  on  one  plea  or  anothtf 
refused  to  gratify  theoL  Meanwhile  he  took  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  and  framed  another  scheme  of  settiement  which,  although 
possessing  many  merits,  was  in  no  sense  warranted  by  the  ^reement 
made  at  Lewes.  For  the  second  time  De  Montfort  found  himself 
constrained,  in  the  interest  of  his  cause,  to  repay  duplicity  in  kind. 
His  misfortune  was  that  his  opponents,  in  the  war  of  recriminations 
which  naturally  oisued,  got  possession  of  the  public  ear  and  wen 
able,  while  adv^tinng  his  evasions,  to  conceal  their  own. 

The  new  settlement  was  promulgated  in  a  Parliament  whidi 
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met  on  June  22Dd.  The  name  of  Parliament,  which  was  now  coming  The 
into  common  uae  did  not,  as  yet,  connote  a  representative  assembly.  ^'^.  . 
A  Parliament  was  but  a  meeting  of  the  Great  or  Common  Council  nl^^ 
under  a  new  name.  In  tbis  cose,  however,  representatives,  four  in 
number,  were  called  from  every  shire ; '  an  intimation  that  iJie  Earl 
would  not  carry  his  defence  of  the  Provisions  to  the  point  of  re- 
storing  their  exclusive  scheme  of  government.  The  summons  to 
the  knights  of  the  shire  intimates  that  they  will  be  allowed  to 
discuss  the  affaii?  of  the  King  and  kingdom;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Montfort  counted  on  the  third  estate  to  give  him 
a  majority  in  the  debates.  He  barons  and  prelates  of  both  parties 
had  been  summoned  to  attend ;  *  and  in  a  full  gathering  of  magnates 
the  advantage  of  numbers  would  be  with  the  King.  Of  the  debates 
we  have  no  record  beyond  an  official  statement  that  the  new  scheme 
was  aj^roved  by  all  the  prelates  and  barons  and  **  the  whole  corn- 
mum^  of  the  realm  ".  The  scheme  is  entitled  "  A  Form  for  the 
Grovemment  of  the  King  and  Kingdom".'  It  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  persons  upon  whom  shall  rest 
the  responsibility  of  nominating  the  royal  Council.  Theae  three, 
who  may  for  convenience  be  taJled  Electors,  are  expressly  made 
responsible  to  the  "  community  of  the  prelates  and  barons,"  tbat 
is,  to  the  Great  Council ;  and  may  be  supeneded,  if  their  conduct 
^ves  dissatiafaction,  by  others  whom  the  King  shall  oominate  with 
the  consent  of  the  same  body.  The  ordinary  CouociUors  are  to  be 
nine  in  number.  Without  their  consent  tiie  King  shall  not  do 
anything ;  bat  they  may  act  in  the  King's  name  when  he  is  absent, 
provided  that  two-thirds  of  them  are  in  agreement;  or,  if  they 
disagree,  the  question  at  issue  may  be  settled  by  the  three  Electors. 
The  King  is  to  choose  the  Justiciar,  Treasurer,  Chancellor,  and 
other  ministers ;  but  his  choice  requires  the  (4>pioval  of  die  Council. 
Should  any  Councillor  be  guilty  of  misconduct  the  King  may,  with 
tiie  consent  and  counsel  of  the  Electors,  make  a  new  appointment. 
All  the  Electors  and  Councillors  shall  be  native  Englishmen. 

This  constitution  was  promulgated,  according  to  the  preamble,  effect  of 
with  the  consent  of  the  King  and  the  Lord  Edward ;  but,  as  both  ^^  3etUe- 
were  in  effect  the  prisonen  of  the  Earl,  we  cannot  lay  stress  upon 
their  acquiescence.     The  preamble  also  states  that  the  constitution 
is  a  temporary  expedient,  to  hold  good  until  the  terms  of  the  Mise 
>  S.  C,  411.       'Shirley,  ii.,  p.  ajfi.       ■  Printed  in  S.  C,  413. 
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arranged  at  Lewes  should  be  oHOpIetely  fulfilled ;  but  the  care  with 
which  the  details  of  the  provifiioual  executive  are  contrivied 
suggests  that  it  was  not  meant  to  be  provisional;  and  it  would 
seem  that  Montfort  soon  abandoned  the  idea  of  allowing  the  Afise 
to  be  literally  fulfilled.  The  Paiiiament  showed  by  its  choice  c^ 
Electors  that  it  was  strongly  Montfortian  in  sympathies ;  not  only 
was  the  Earl  appointed,  but  he  obtained  as  colleagues  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  one  a  devoted 
partisan  of  Montfort,  the  other  too  young  and  inexperiraced,  so 
far  as  oould  be  seen,  to  prove  a  serious  ri^.  Provided  that  future 
Pariiamraits  showed  the  same  spirit,  the  Earl  lemained  indisputably 
supreme.  Writs  and  proclamations  were  issued  in  the  King's  name 
and  attested  by  the  council  Cor  which  the  Form  of  Government 
provided ;  but  we  know  that  the  Earl  consulted  the  wishes  neither 
of  Heniy  nor  of  his  nominal  colleagues.  Wbetb^  from  interested 
motives  or  from  a  conviction  that  he  alone  could  steer  the  kingdom 
tbroi^h  the  difficulties  of  the  moment,  the  fact  remains  that  he 
made  himself  an  autocrat. 

But  we  cannot  fairly  judge  this  constitution  from  the  mannw 
in  which  it  was  administered  during  Moatfort's  brief  period  of 
supremacy.  Ftom  his  victory  at  Lewes  to  his  death  at  Evesham 
the  entire  country  was  in  a  state  of  si^^.  In  quieter  times,  and 
with  opportunities  for  indepoident  oitidsm  of  the  executive,  the 
new  scheme  might  have  worked  smoothly.  It  has  the  great 
merit  of  simplicity ;  it  provides  the  means  of  making  some  minister 
of  the  Crown  responsib^  for  every  act  of  the  Crown ;  it  estaUishea 
a  moderate  compnunise  between  the  claims  of  King  and  Farliam^it 
to  nominate  the  executive.  In  some  respects  the  Earl  anticipated 
the  jnindples  of  the  Cabinet  aystem,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  his 
downfall  left  his  system  of  government  discredited.  As  a  construc- 
tive statesman  he  failed  chiefly  because  be  was  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries  and  lacked  the  patience  to  convert  them  by  d^rees. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  his  enemies  were  uttra-ly 
irreconcilable.  A  certain  number  of  the  boriHis  who  had  escaped 
from  Lewes  fortified  themselves  in  Pevensey  Castle,  and  all  efforts 
to  dislodge  them  proved  unsuccessful.  Many  of  tbe  northern 
families,  beaded  by  John  of  BaJliol,  had  refused  to  attend  the 
June  Parliament  and  w&te  cov^tly  n^otiating  for  tbe  belp  of 
Scotland  in  a  revolt  against  the  new  dictatonhip.     One  chronicler 
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affinna  that  every  castle  in  tiie  coontiy  had  become  a  nest  of 
robbera,  and  that  every  magnate  stood  for  his  own  hand.*  This 
statement,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  north  and  the  Wdsh  maichei^ 
b  perfectly  correct.  Apart  from  all  domestic  disturbances  there 
was  hourly  danger  of  invasion.  Tbe  Earl  Warenne,  William  of 
Valence,  and  Hugh  Bigod  had  joined  the  Quern  in  I'Vance,  and 
were  raising  mercenaries  for  the  King's  assistance.  The  Earl  made 
vigorous  ineparations  to  meet  force  with  force.  While  negotiating 
with  Fnuice  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  the  exiles,  be  called  out 
the  fyrds  of  all  the  seaboard  shires,  commanding  the  Guardians  of 
the  Peace  whom  be  had  appointed  to  let  neither  the  harvest  nor  any 
other  considenitton  prevait  them  from  maintaining  a  proper  guard 
at  all  the  ports  and  landing  places,  *'  It  is  better,"  he  wrote,  "to 
secure  our  personal  safety  at  some  cost  than  to  lose  goods  and  life 
and  all  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  thirsting  for  your  blood."' 
The  feudiJ  levies  were  called  oat  in  like  manner,  but  responded  to 
the  summons  with  less  aithusiasm,  many  of  the  barons  allying 
that  they  were  kept  at  home  by  the  fear  of  private  enemies.  By 
raising  a  loan,  and  by  inducing  the  dagy  to  grant  a  tithe,  the 
Eari  secured  the  means  of  keeping  an  efficient  fleet  at  sea.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ships  were  furnished  by  bis  faithful  adherents  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  whose  zeal  was  stimulated  by  a  general  permission 
to  detain  all  foieign  ships  iriiicfa  they  might  discover  leaving  or 
entering  an  English  port.  Tliey  did  their  woric  with  the  thorough- 
ness of  experienced  pirates,  making  littie  distinction  between 
Englishmen  and  foreignera ;  they  threw  their  prisonera  overboard, 
and  appropriated  ships  and  cai^oes.  Soon  they  had  cleared  the 
seas ;  the  price  of  wine  and  all  impwted  commodities  rose  by  leaps 
and  bounds ;  and  bitter  complaints  poured  in  upon  the  government 
from  every  side.  But  so  great  was  the  fear  of  invasion  that  the 
Earl  openly  justified  th^  conduct.  '*  Why,"  he  is  reported  to  have 
asked  complainants,  **why  could  not  Englishmen  subsist  on  the 
p-oduce  of  their  own  country  without  recourse  to  strangers  P "  * 
The  argument  has  often  done  duty  since  the  time  of  Montfort ; 
but  in  this  case  the  appeal  to  national  pride  was  far  from  satisfying 
the  commercial  clases. 


*  Chnm.  Itaj,  H  Vkttom.,  73.     Wykcs,  ijS.     C/.  BttaonX,  p.  139. 
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The  danger  of  invasion  passed  awa;f  when  the  Queen's  ni««en- 
aries  discovered  that  for  the  present  they  could  expect  no  pay  save 
promises.  But  the  malcontents  in  England  were  supported  l^ 
powerful  allies.  The  cardinal-le^te,  incensed  by  the  Earl's  refusal 
to  admit  him,  employed  himself  at  Boulogne  in  inning  seatenoes 
of  excommunication  against  all  the  chief  supporters  of  the  govem* 
ment.'  He  produced  for  the  moment  little  effect  upon  the  bishops 
or  those  whom  he  condemned ;  but  he  became  a  dangerons  enemy  on 
hb  election  to  the  Papal  chair,  which  took  place  early  tn  the  follow- 
ing year  (Feb.  6th,  1266).  And  before  this  event  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, the  second  person  in  the  govemmait,  had  come  ftH^ard 
to  denounce  his  leader.  Earl  Gilbert  fiirt  showed  signs  of  discon* 
tent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1364.  After  a  campugn  in 
which  Montfort  had  humbled  the  Mortimers  and  other  rebel 
Mardieni  to  such  a  degree  that  they  purchased  peace  by  undertak- 
ing to  leave  the  country  for  a  year,  Gilbert  took  them  under  his 
protection  and  instigated  them  to  remain  in  the  Marches  in  de- 
fiance of  their  promises.  For  this  he  was  called  to  account  in  tbe 
February  parliament  of  1266.  He  replied  by  a  fierce  attack  upon 
Montfort,  whom  he  accused  of  aj^ropriating  to  himself  and  to  his 
sons  all  conliBcated  lands,  all  wardships,  marriages,  castles,  ransoms, 
and  in  fine  all  the  revenues  of  the  Crown.  There  was  a  certain 
truth  in  these  complaints.  The  Earl,  no  doubt,  in  keeping  the 
finances  under  his  personal  control,  had  acted  as  the  head  of  the 
government  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Crown ;  but  his  extensiTe 
grants  to  his  three  sons  could  not  be  justified  on  grounds  of  policy. 
The  younger  Montforta  were  arrogant  and  lawless  ;  nor  were 
they  the  most  suitable  t^^ents  whom  their  father  could  have  found. 
Iheir  recorded  actions  expose  them  to  the  diaige  of  incapacity ; 
and  Henry  the  eldest  of  them,  who  had  been  put  in  charge  of 
Dover  Castle  and  the  Cinque  Ports,  abused  his  position,  it  is  said, 
to  plunder  the  wool-menjiants  of  the  kingdom.  Such  blots  upon 
the  administration  deserved  a  more  disinterested  criticism  than  tiiey 
received  from  Gloucester.  His  chief  complaint  was  that  he  had 
been  kept  out  of  his  just  share  in  tiie  spoil ;  and  it  was  on  a  purely 
personal  quarrel  that  he  finally  raised  his  banner  against  De 
Montfort.  The  latter  forbade  a  tournament  which  had  been 
arranged  by  his  own  sons ;  Earl  Gitb^  who  had  intended  to  hold 

'FmiWo,!.,  447.     WykcB,  15;.     Ckrm.  dt  Btltii,  3S,  33. 
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the  lists  against  the  Montforts,  and  had  spent  lai^  sums  upon  his 
preparatioiis,  took  ofience  at  this  assumption  of  authority,  although 
it  had  been  for  years  the  practice  ot  the  executive  to  prohibit  these 
encounters,  which  were  invariably  the  cause  of  bloodshed  and 
frequently  a  mask  for  treasonable  preparatitHW.  On  the  appointed 
day  (April  19th),  hearing  that  Gilbert  intended  to  defy  the  procla- 
mation. Earl  Simon  marched  to  Dunstaple  with  a  strong  force  of  the 
London  militia  to  support  him.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
venttng  the  tournament ;  for  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  had  been  fore- 
warned and  abstained  &om  appearing.  But  soon  the  news  arrived 
that  he  was  mustcrii^  his  vaiaals  at  Gloucester,  and  on  his  Webb 
estates  behind  the  barrier  of  the  Severn.^ 

This  quarrel  apparently  bad  the  effect  of  bliading  ctmtempo-  The 
rariea  to  the  importance  of  the  Parliament  in  which  it  first  broke  ^^^^^  ^ 
out.  Only  a  single  writer  of  the  time  notices  tiiat  a  new  class  of  laO; 
members,  the  representatives  of  cities  and  boroughs,  now  for  the 
first  time  made  their  appearance ;  but  the  official  writs  leave  no 
room  for  questioning  the  truth  of  his  account  The  significance  of 
the  ioDOvation  may  be  variously  interpreted.  We  have  seen  that  tiie 
towns,  during  the  stnif^le  for  the  Charter,  adced  to  be  released  6om 
the  burden  of  arbitrary  tallage ;  it  was  only  a  step  &om  the  claim 
of  1815  to  the  clfum  of  representation.  Taxation,  however,  was 
not  the  object  of  the  Parliament  of  1S65.  It  was  convened  that  it 
might  witness  the  solemn  confirmation  of  the  recent  settlement,  and 
the  release  of  the  Lord  Edward  from  his  confinement  as  a  hostage.* 
We  may  rather  suppose  that  the  Earl  applied  to  all  chartered 
boroughs  the  principle  of  continental  jurisprudence,  which  Magna 
Carta  had  recognis^  in  the  case  of  London,  that  a  commune  is  a 
feudal  lordship  vested  in  a  multitude  instead  of  a  single  penon. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  when  we  observe  that  the  towns,  on 
this  occasion,  received  their  summons,  like  other  tenants-in-chief, 
directly  from  the  Crown  and  not,  as  in  1S96,  through  the  sherilb 
of  their  shires.  But  there  was  also  a  more  practical  reason  for 
summoning  the  buif;e8ses.  Tim  Parliament  was  a  packed  as- 
sembly. Only  those  barons  who  were  favourable  to  the  revolution 
received  a  summons ;  whereas  of  the  heads  of  religious  houses,  who 

'  For  the  causM  of  the  quanel  Me  WykM,  53.  Ckrm.  dt  Btllo,  377  (ed.  Btmonl). 
Chrm.liaj.tlVieteom..73-  Ckron.  dt  Btllii,  ^.  Rlatuuiger  (ed.  Riley),  33.  Hem- 
ingburgh,  1.,  319. 

*S.  C  416.    Fotdtn,  i.,  4S3. 454.    Cknm.  M^.  4t  Vktcom.,  71. 
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iren  generally  in  sympathy  with  Montfort,  a  lai^er  tmmber  were 
called  than  on  any  preriouB  oocaaion.  It  was  only  natoral  tliat 
the  towns  should  be  invited  to  assist  in  demonstrating  to  tiie  worU 
the  strength  of  the  Earl's  party ;  the  more  natural,  becaose  tfae 
writs  were  issued  at  a  time  when  ^e  t^n  breach  with  Glouoestm 
was  already  imminent.  The  question  arises,  whetiier  the  towns 
ttere  to  be  represented  hi  all  ftitor^  Pariiaments ;  hut  on  Hob  point 
we  bare  no  evidence.  Some  atxesa  has  been  laid  on  iiie  fact  that 
representatives  of  Hie  lower  clergy  were  summoned  to  attend  a 
second  Parliament  of  this  same  year ;  it  hu  been  argued  tiiat  re- 
presentatives of  the  shires  and  towns  weere  probably  summoned  also, 
litis  may  be  the  case,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  the  clei^  were 
summoned  because,  unlike  the  laity,  they  had  not  been  under  arms 
for  fyrd-seirice  or  the  Welsh  expeditioo,  and  were  therefore  ex- 
pected to  grant  the  govemtnent  an  aid.  It  is  a  better  argument 
that  Montfort  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  take  from  the 
borou^  a  privil^ie  which  he  had  onoe  accorded ;  for  representa- 
tioD  can  hardly  have  been  regarded  1^  the  towns  as  other  than  a 
privilege,  when  it  was  their  only  guarantee  agamst  arbitrary  ia^mstB 
and  bad  not  yet  come  to  entail  taxation  at  a  heavier  rate. 
Oatbretk  The  withdrawal  of  Earl  Gilbert  to  the  west  meant  war ;  and 
A^^iss  Leicester  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  challet^.  Taking  the 
Kit^  and  Prince  with  him  he  advanced  on  Gloucester.  They 
entered  tiie  city  without  encountering  resistance,  for  Gilbert  had 
retired  beyond  the  Severn.  He  shrank  from  offering  battle  single 
handed,  and  made  delusive  ofiers  of  peace  idiich  Leicester  unsus- 
pectingly accepted.  It  was  agreed  that  all  disputes  should  be 
referred  to  ai^nttation ;  the  dictator  endeavoured  to  quiet  the 
agitation  of  the  country  by  a  formal  announcement  that  there  had 
never  been  any  breach  of  friendship  between  himself  and  Gloucester. 
F^m  Gloucester  the  Montfortian  army  advanced  on  Herdord,  and 
here  Simon  took  up  his  quarters  that  he  might  deal  at  leisure  with 
the  disafifected  Mardi«&> 

His  position  was,  however,  more  precarious  than  he  had  sus- 
pected ;  and  in  moving  to  the  west  of  the  Severn  he  had  committed 
an  error  of  which  his  enemies  took  fnll  advantage.  On  May  10th  a 
fierce  of  180  kni^ts  and  foot-Boldi»«,  commanded  by  the  Earl  War- 
enne  and  William  of  Valence,  landed  in  Pembroke.  Their  coming 
'  Waverlty  AhhoIi,  338  ff.    Foedera,  i.,  455. 
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fanned  the  sparks  of  rebellion  in  the  southem  Marches,  and  raised 
new  doubts  of  the  Earl  of  Gloncester's  good  faith.  On  May  28th 
Prince  Edward,  ridit^  with  bis  guards  in  the  open  oountry  outside  Edwud 
Hereford,  made  good  his  escape  by  a  stratagem  and  was  received  ^"'^P^ 
by  R(^^  Mortimer  at  Wigmore  Castl&  The  Prince  and  his  host 
were  immediately  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  Edward 
pledged  his  word  that,  if  his  faliier  were  restored,  the  alien  coun- 
sellors should  be  removed,  and  the  evil  custoim  done  away ;  the 
jnomise  removed  the  last  scruples  of  Earl  Gilbert,  and  he  at  once 
raised  the  royal  banner.  The  shires  of  Chester,  Salop,  Worcester, 
and  Hereford  declared  for  the  prince;  his  partisans  broke  down 
the  bridges  at  Shrewsbury,  Bridgnorth  and  Worcester ;  Gloucester 
castle  was  surrendered  by  Montforf  s  garrison  on  June  29th  ;  and  the 
whole  line  of  the  Severn  was  thus  barred  against  him.^ 

We  are  not  told  why  Montfort  had  neglected  to  pursue  theMrmtfort 
Prince.  Probably  the  escape,  occurring  in  the  Earl's  absence  from  sevem  ° 
Hereford,  only  became  known  to  hhn  when  Edward  had  passed  out  Hay-July, 
of  reach.  On  June  SSnd  Montfort  was  still  at  Hereford.  Iliere  is'^^ 
an  extant  treaty  of  that  date  between  himself  and  Prince  Llewelyn 
in  which  the  latter  receives  extensive  grants  of  lands  and  castles  as 
the  price  of  his  assistance.  Even  with  this  support  the  Earl  de- 
spaired of  farcing  a  way  across  the  Severn,  and  preferred  to  attempt 
the  Bristol  ChanneJ.  Marching  down  the  Wye,  and  capturing 
Monmouth  castle  on  the  way,  he  established  himself  at  Newport  to 
await  the  ships  which  he  had  summoned  from  Bristol,  But  the 
plan  bad  been  anticipated  by  the  royalists ;  and  their  fleet  sank  bis 
transports  under  his  very  eyes  in  Newport  harbour.'  No  course 
remained  but  to  try  the  passage  of  the  Severn.  The  Earl  returned 
to  Hereford,  while  the  royalists  occupied  the  country  in  his  rear. 
Their  numbers  were  superior  to  his  own,  and  the  retreat  was  only 
effected  with  great  difficulty ;  the  capture  of  Brecon  by  Prince 
Edward,  and  of  MonnMUtlt  by  Gloucester,  fvecluded  the  idea  of 
regaining  the  east  by  any  route  save  those  across  the  Severn.  For 
some  days  the  Eari  lay  at  Hereford,  watching  for  an  opportunity ; 
the  main  force  of  the  royalists,  commanded  by  the  Prince,  took  up 

'  Fotdtra,  155.  Shirley,  ii.,  p.  283.  Chron.Uaj.tt  Vktcom.,  73.  WylteB,  163. 
Etigbanger,  33,  34. 

'FoaUra,  i.,  457,  ftu  the  Welsfa  ticaty.  Hemingbutgh,  i.,  331.  CAroa.  dd 
Btllis,  43.  Wykes  aaysUiat  Simon's  ban  sports  were  not  allowed  toentet  Newport 
harbour,  but  repulsed  from  the  entrance. 
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their  position  at  Worcester.     Either  through  fear  of  Montfort^s 

generalship,  or  &om  a  well-fouoded  convictdon  that  delay  would 

weaken  bk  position,  they  made  no  effort  to  assume  the  defensives 

The  Root  The  Earl's  hopes  rested  on  his  son,  the  younger  Simon,  whom  he 

wor^  '   ^"^  ^^^  hehind  him  to  prosecute  the  si^e  of  Fevensey.    In  response 

Aug.  and  to  an  urgent  summons  the  youth  drew  off  from  Pevensey   to 

London,  and  made  his  preparations  for  marching  to  tiie  west. 

The  Londoners,  who  were  stiU  enthusiastic  for  the  good  canse, 


The  Last. 

CAMPAIGN 

MONTFORT 


supplied  him  with  a  force  of  infantry ;  but  in  other  places  through 
which  he  passed  there  was  more  division  of  opinion.  WiocbeatCT 
refused  him  admission  and  only  3nelded  at  length  to  the  threat 
of  force.  Oxford  and  Northampton  were  more  friendly ;  but, 
althou^  the  midlands  showed  as  yet  no  inclioation  to  follow  the 
Welsh  Marches  in  tbe  path  of  a  royalist  reaction,  they  preferred  to 
remain  neutral  in  the  war.  On  August  Ist  the  army  which  the 
younger  Simon  had  collected  came  to  Eenitwortfa.  Hiiiiy  miles 
from  the  royalist  head-quarters,  they  thought  themselves  secure 
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against  a  Burprise,  and  decided  to  sleep  in  the  town  rather  than  in 
the  castle  ;  in  order,  says  one  authority,  that  they  might  all  bathe 
the  more  easily  in  the  morning,  for  they  thought  that  a  bath 
would  be  a  good  preparation  for  a  'battle.'  Ilie  knights  lodged 
themselves  in  the  priory ;  the  common  soldiers  were  quartered  in 
the  dwelling  houses  of  the  town.  But  their  slumbers  were  rudely 
disturbed.  The  Prince  had  a  spy  in  the  town,  a  woman  named 
Margot  who  had  disguised  herself  as  a  man ;  and  the  news  whidi 
she  sent  him  was  turned  to  good  account.  He  made  a  forced 
march  from  Worcester  in  the  darkness,  and  attacked  the  enemy 
at  dawn  on  the  next  morning  while  they  were  still  in  their  beds. 
Simon,  with  a  few  knights,  escaped  to  the  castle ;  but  fifteen  of  the 
twenty  bannerets  who  had  followed  him  were  taken.  His  infantry 
and  men-at-arms  had  no  time  to  ann  themselves  or  indeed  to  dress. 
Many  were  slain  in  the  act  of  fl3'ing  with  their  clothes  under  their 
arms ;  the  rest  dispersed  to  their  own  homes.* 

It  was  a  bold  idea  to  attack  the  relieving  force  before  it  could  Tbe  Eait 
join  hands  wiWi  the  Earl.  But  Edward's  march  to  Kenilworth  left^^^^^ 
the  pasB^e  of  the  Severn  undefended ;  and  Leicesto',  who  was  Aug.  31A 
duly  informed  of  his  son's  approach,  had  not  foiled  to  keep  a  watch 
upon  the  movements  of  the  IVinoe.  On  August  2nd,  the  day  of  the 
fight  at  Kenilworth,  the  Eari's  army  crossed  the  river  at  Kempsey 
in  boats,  four  miles  below  the  town  of  Worcester,  without  en- 
countering opposition ;  and  Edvrard,  returning  on  the  Srd  to  Wor- 
cester, learned  that  his  enemy  was  already  on  the  way  to  Eenilwoith. 
lltat  night  the  Earl  encamped  at  Evesham,  a  town  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  the  river  Avon.  He  bad  avoided  tbe  direct  road  to 
Kenilworth,  doubtless  with  the  object  of  joining  Us  son  before 
^ving  battle  to  the  royalists.  But  he  showed  less  than  his  usual 
judgment  in  tiie  choice  of  a  camping-ground.  At  Evesham  there 
was  but  one  Imdge  across  the  river.  lUs  exit  was  barred  at  dawn 
by  a  force  acting  under  the  Prince's  lieutoiant,  Roger  Mortimer ; ' 
simultaneously  two  other  corps,  commanded  the  one  by  Edward  in 
penon,  the  oihet  by  tbe  Earl  of  Gloucester,  appeared  on  the  north 

■  CtiTon.  dt  MailTot,  198  f. 

*  Hemingbuieb,  i.,  33a.    Chnm.  dt  Uailros, 

' "  Rogerus  de  Hortimer  a  tergo  veniebat,"  Hemingbuigh,  i.,  333 ;  "  ab  occi- 
denic  et  a  tergo,"  ib.,  324.  The  writer  apeaks  from  the  point  of  view  of  tbe  Earl 
who  faced  Edward'*  force  coming  bam  the  north.  The  powlion  of  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  i«  doubtful ;  but  he  and  Edward  attacked  different  flanks  of  the  Earl'a 
army. 
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and  north-west.  The;  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  army  of 
the  younger  Simon;  for  the  Prince  bad  given  orders  to  display 
t^e  banners  taken  in  the  fight  of  ^nilworth.  When  the  artifice 
was  detected  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  escape.  The  Earl,  out- 
numbered bj  more  than  three  to  one,  reGC^;niBed  that  the  end  was 
come ;  the  lesson  which  be  gave  the  royalists  at  Lewes  had  been 
turned  to  good  account.  "  By  St.  James,"  he  said,  "  they  oome  on 
bravely;  but  it  was  froin  me  they  learned  this  order.  Let  as 
commend  our  sonls  to  God,  tat  our  bodies  are  thein."  *    'Hie  less 


experienced  Henry  de  Montfort  bade  his  father  not  to  despair. 
The  Earl  turned  on  him  with  a  last  word  of  reproach.  "  I  do  not 
despair,"  he  said ;  **  but  it  is  thy  presumption  and  the  pride  o( 
thy  brothe^B  which  have  brought  me  to  this  pass.  Now  however, 
as  I  believe,  I  shall  die  for  God  and  the  Just  cause."*    ■ 

A  contest  between  forces  so  unequal  coutd  only  have  one  issue. 
The  Montfortians  however  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
Chron.  di  Mailrot,  307. 
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tliej  migbt  Headed  by  the  Earl  they  marched  out  along  the  up-hill  Battle  of 
road  wMch  leads  from  ETeeham  to  Wyie,  and  made  a  desperate  /^  ^' 
attempt  to  break  through  the  royalist  lines.  About  a  mile  from  la^s 
Evesham  they  were  brought  to  a  stand-still,  and  the  eaemy  dosed 
in  upcm  them.  The  5,000  Welshmen  whom  the  Eaii  had  borrowed 
from  Llewelyn  turned  to  flight,  leaving  their  general  with  a  handful 
of  knights  and  a  few  English  foot-soldiera.  llie  Earl  besought  his 
friends  to  fly  and  save  themselres  for  better  days.  But  they  refused, 
and  fought  in  a  ring  round  him  until  they  were  slfun  or  dropped 
extiausted  with  the  loss  of  blood.  Henry  de  Montfort,  who  stnick 
the  first  blow  in  the  fight,  was  also  the  first  to  fall.  The  Earl 
survived  most  of  his  companions;  his  horse  was  killed,  but  he 
extricated  himself  and  stood  "like  a  tower,"  warding  ofl'  attack 
with  great  sweeps  of  liis  two-handed  sword.  At  last  he  fell,  stabbed 
in  the  back,  and  was  inxtantly  despatched.  His  fate  was  all  but 
shared  by  the  misuable  King,  who  had  accompanied  his  gaoler  to 
the  battlefield.  A  knight,  who  failed  to  rect^niae  the  royal  armour, 
stnick  Henry  cm  the  shoulder,  and  would  have  slain  him  had  he  ntit 
died  out,  **  I  am  Henry  of  Windsor,  I  am  your  King ;  for  God's 
love,  strike  me  not ;  I  am  too  old  to  fight ".  Prince  Edward  came 
to  the  rescue  and  sent  his  father  from  the  field  in  the  care  of  a 
guard  of  knights,  returning  for  his  own  part  to  complete  the 
butchery.  But  after  Simon's  death  the  battle  was  virtually 
over.  It  had  begun  at  nine  in  tlie  morning  and  had  lasted  only 
three  hours ;  but  a  thundoatorm  arose  while  it  was  stitl  in  jry>> 
gress,  and  men  noticed  as  a  pvodigy  that  there  was  almost  total 
darkness  when  the  great  Earl  succumbed.  With  him  there  lay  dead 
on  the  field  180  kni^ts,  SSO  squires,  and  about  2,000  infantry— the 
fortrau  hope  of  the  democracy.  Guy  de  Montfort  was  foond  on 
the  field  covered  with  wounds  but  still  alive.  He  and  his  brother 
Smon,  the  latter  still  safe  bdiiiid  the  wails  of  Kenilworth,  were  the 
sole  survivors  of  note ;  but  their  lives  were  prolonged  only  to  bring 
dishonour  on  their  name  and  cause.' 

The  body  of  the  great  Earl  sufiered  all  the  indignities  which  Eatimate 
malice  could  suggest,  and  his  head  was  sent  as  a  gift  to  the  wife  of  ^L^**"*' 
Roger  Mortimer.  Tlie  Prince,  however,  permitted  the  FtanciacanB  CbMoctei 
of  Evesham  to  give  the  mutilated  trunk  a  Chiwtian  burial.     To 

'Hemingburgh,  i.ijai,  325.     Chron.dt  Mailros.     Ckron.iU  Lantrcoit.    Chron. 
it  BiUit,  46.     Riabongrr  (ed.  KHsy),  p.  %6, 
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the  Man,  who  had  always  repaid  his  patronage  with  their  aympath;, 
he  seemed  a  martyr ;  by  the  vulgar,  in  spite  of  prohibitioiu  from  the 
Pope  and  King,  the  Good  Earl  was  worshipped  as  a  saint  for  many 
years;  it  was  currently  believed  that  his  corpse  worked  miracles. 
Such  tardy  honoun  move  us  to  ask  why  popular  support  had  not 
been  fortbGoming  in  his  last  campaign.  But  the  truth  ia,  that  be 
bad  been  the  e^)ecial  friend  of  those  who  were  pow^ leas  to  help 
their  friends.  It  is  his  chief  glory  to  have  inspired  the  hope  that 
be  could  end  or  mend  the  secuW  miseries  and  oppressions  of  the 
lower  (xders.  IVust  of  this  kind  does  not  come  unmerited.  Ihe 
people  are  no  bad  judges  of  siacmty.  It  is  the  enthusiast  who 
inspires  them  with  enthusiasm  ;  whatev^  else  he  may  be,  their  man 
of  destiny  is  at  least  a  man  of  faith.  Faith  and  the  love  of  justice 
are  qualities  which  the  Eari  possessed  in  no  ordinary  d^ree.  He 
saw  bow,  in  the  long  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  the  frivolity  and 
vices  of  the  court  brought  misery  on  common  men  ;  the  knowledge 
consumed  him  with  a  generous  indignation ;  and  he  believed  that 
he  could  ri^t  the  wrong.  Because  he  believed  he  was  believed. 
We  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the  believa«.  We  no  longer  hope 
that  any  individual,  however  heroic,  will  make  all  things  new. 
We  know  that  Montfort  deceived  himself  and  others.  But  if 
men  had  nev^  promised  more  than  it  was  possible  they  should 
perform,  society  would  be  the  pottfer;  for  the  adiieved  reforoi  is 
the  child  of  the  unachieved  ideal. 

So  it  was  in  Montforf  s  case.  The  victor  of  Evesham  accomplished 
far  more  than  his  defeated  rival ;  posdbly  more  than  the  Earl  could 
have  d<«ie  with  a  free  hand  and  loiter  time  for  his  experiments. 
Montfort  was,  for  a  strong  man,  marvellously  voKitile.  He  was 
great  alike  in  war  and  peace.  He  established  order  in  a  land  where 
order  had  been  unknown  for  the  best  part  of  s  hundred  years ;  bis 
management  of  Gascony  stamps  him  as  a  prince  among  admini- 
strators. The  schemes  of  constitutional  reform  which  be  devised 
for  England  are  startling  in  their  boldness,  their  simplidty,  thdr 
consonance  with  the  subsequent  coune  of  political  develo^nnent. 
And  in  each  case  he  had  to  conquer  the  counby  which  he  afUr- 
wards  reorganised.  But  he  failed  in  Gascony  because  there  were 
no  foundations  upon  which  to  build,  and  in  England  throu^  not 
using  the  foundations  which  existed.  Impatience,  the  natural  vice 
of  an  idealist,  was  bis  undoing ;   confident  that  his  abject  was  a 
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just  one,  be  took  what  seemed  to  be  the  shortest  way  of  reaching  it. 
He  trampled  upon  vested  interests  and  the  letter  of  the  law ;  he 
broke  with  all  traditions,  he  did  violence  to  all  fOTms.  Hated  by 
the  King  and  barons,  he  was  viewed  by  the  middle-claas  conservative 
with  a  wondering  suspicion.  He  fought  for  the  Commons,  but 
not  as  they  would  have  had  him  fig^t.  Edward,  no  doubt,  was  a  Edwud 
man  of  smaller  mould,  who  in  Montfort*B  place  would  never  bave^  Uoatf. 
established  Montforf  s  reputation.  As  Prince  and  Kii^  the  younger 
man  showed  the  craft  of  an  att^miey  ;  he  was  seldom  generous  and 
often  less  than  just ;  be  fell  so  far  short  of  his  rival's  sympathy  for 
popular  aspirations  that  he  treated  nations  like  tiie  live-stock  of  a 
fiurm  or  the  villeins  of  a  manor ;  he  meted  out  reforms  ungraciously, 
inadequately,  and  always  at  a  price.  He  succeeded  because  he  knew 
bis  own  limitations  and  the  prejudices  of  bis  woiid ;  he  pursued  his 
ends  by  well-worn  toads ;  and  came  nearer  to  attainment  than  ihe 
Earl,  because  he  was  content  with  leas.  So  far  the  comparison 
may  be  in  favour  of  Edward  as  a  poUtidan,  of  Montfort  as  a  man. 
But  if  we  look  to  Edward's  objects  then  at  once  it  is  plain  that, 
without  Montforf  8  ideas,  he  never  would  have  won  the  name  of 
greatness.  Edward  is  praised  as  the  creator  of  a  new  legislature, 
but  be  did  his  utmost  to  make  Parliament  a  mere  machine  for 
voting  taxes.  His  own  ideal  was  that  of  his  father,  although 
more  skilfully  developed.  The  ideal  with  which  he  is  popularly 
connected  was  conceived  by  his  opponent.  The  Prince,  in  1365, 
fought  against  it  with  the  sword;  the  King,  from  his  accession 
to  1395,  was  systematically  workii^  to  dissolve  it  by  illusory 
concessions. 

After  Evesham  the  royalists  had   little  more  to  do,  save  toTbe 
appropriate  the  fruHs  of  victory.     Tbe  news  of  the  battle  filled  the  '^'^ 
Londoners  with  consternation.     They  sent  immediately  to  depre-Tenn* 
cate  the  anger  of  the  King  and  thought  themselves  fortunate  to 
escape  with  the  loss  of  their  charter  and  a  fine  of  30,000  marks. 
Some  murmuring  was  heard  among  the  lower  citizeos  when  they 
realised  that  tbe  right  of  appointing  their  own  chief  magistrate  was 
gone ;  and  a  number  left  the  city  in  fear  that  they  might  be  pro- 
scribed.    But  the  old  libertJes,  even  that  of  the  mayoralty,  were 
restored  before  the  end  of  the  reign ;  most  of  the  exiles  returned 
in  a  year  or  two ;  the  number  of  those  who  remained  under  the 
ban  was  less  than  rixty  in  the  year  1369.     The  resistance  of  the 
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(Snque  Porta  lasted  a  little  longer.  The  citizeDS  went  on  board 
ship  with  their  wives  and  faaiiliea,  took  to  the  sea,  bamed  Parts- 
mouth,  and  began  to  prey  upcm  the  traffic  of  the  Channel.  Bat 
early  in  1366  Prince  Edward  roaffhnd  against  the  Ports,  offering 
them  the  choice  of  peace  or  war.  Tliey  accepted  peace  and  received 
an  amnesty  on  far  more  favonnble  tenua  than  Loodoo. 
The  pu-  Ail  that  the  rebel  barow  could  hope  was  to  make  a  stand  until 
lUs^  '  ccasonahle  terms  of  peace  were  granted.  The  first  thought  of  the 
royalists  was  for  vengeance.  On  September  21st,  a  proclaniatiao 
diriuheaiting  all  followers  of  the  eari  was  issued,  with  the  consent  of 
a  Great  Council  whicb.had  been  convoked  at  Winchester  to  discuss 
the  settlement.  The  younger  Simon,  who  had  appeared  under  a 
safe  conduct  to  plead  the  canse  of  his  friends  before  the  Council, 
returned  to  Kenilwerth.  Subsequently  he  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme  wben  he  prepared  to  maintain  himself  by  force.  Others 
imitated  his  example,  and  the  government  b^^  to  reconsider 
the  judgment  passed  at  Windiester.  The  legate  Ottobooi,  whose 
<^iginal  atission  had  been  to  preach  a  crusade  and  to  extirpate  the 
family  of  Montfort,'  offered  his  services  as  a  mediator ;  Clement  IV., 
hitherto  the  most  bitter  enemy  of  the  otNOBtitutionalists,  wrote  to 
the  King  in  an  unexpected  stzain  of  magnanimity,  eujoinii^  him  to 
show  forgiveness ; '  and  Edward,  in  fact  though  not  in  name  the 
master  of  the  realm,'  relented  so  far  as  to  negotiate  with  Simon. 
At  Christmas  the  latter  agreed  to  accept  the  arbitration  of  the 
legate,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  Philip  Basset,  on  the  under- 
standing that  theirjudgment  should  not  extend  to  life  or  limb  or 
perpetual  imprisonment.  He  received  a  promise  of  pardon  if  he 
would  induce  tiie  garrison  of  Kenilworth  to  submit  He  tried  to 
do  so,  but  without  avail ;  the  defenders  alleged  that  they  had  re- 
ceived their  trust  &om  the  Countess  Eleanor,  and  could  surrender  it 
into  no  other  hand ;  since  Eleanor  had  retired  to  the  contineDt,  her 
son  remained  in  captivity.  He  escaped  however  from  his  prison  in 
the  following  year,  and  fled  to  fiance.  The  garrison  of  KenilwiNrth 
held  oat  until  the  autumn.  So  weak  was  the  government  that  the 
reduction  of  this  one  itnoghold  proved  to  be  >  impossible.  The 
whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  confusiooand  unrest ;  the  conunow 

'  BUbi,  CaUndar,  419.  437.  437-    The  letters  of  Ottoboni  to  Clement,  printed 
by  MiiE  Graham  in  E.  H.  R.,  itv.,  pp.  90  S.,  ue  valuable  for  the  events  of  thia  tune. 
■PotthMt,  igsSa.       *SbJtiey,  ii.,  p.  169. 
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hardly  ctaicealed  tiietr  regret  for  the  great  Eari ;  bands  of  rebds 
and  outlaws  roamed  the  highroads  or  larked  in  the  forests.  ^Hie 
Sng  found  it  advisable  to  pRdiitnt  fravign  merchante  from  journey- 
ing inland,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  gnaiantee  their  safety. 
A  band  of  the  Disinherited  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  Ide  of 
Ely  and  jHllaged  the  luiroundii^  shires ;  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  the 
nddlauds,  and  Adam  de  Gurdon  in  Hampshire,  waged  war  on  the 
Crown  with  their  own  unaided  resources.  To  external  obaarers  it 
seemed  that  the  mcpnarchy  was  haidiy  lees  in  danger  than  it  had 
been  daring  Montforf  s  term  oi  powra-.' 

For  five  mootiu  (June  3fith-Dec.  ISth)  the  best  army  which 
Edward  could  pat  into  the  fidd  attained  Kenilworth  witii  every 
device  known  to  military  engineers.  Bat  machines  and  mines  lUIed 
to  effect  a  breadi,  and  the  ganisoD  maintained  a  stout  resistance ; 
evoy  morning  the  great  gates  of  tbe  castle  were  thrown  open  in  de- 
fiance, and  almost  every  day  there  was  a  sortie.  In  the  autumn  Otto- 
boni  again  induced  the  Prince  to  offer  terms,  "niese  were  framed  by 
a  board  of  twelve  orlHtrators,  and  embodied  in  tbe  so-called  Baa  The  Bsn 
of  Kenilworth  (Oct  81st,  l!e66V  It  was  soon  agraed  to  reetoie  the  ^^'' 
IMsinherited  upon  payment  of  a  fine;  but  those  who  had  profited 
by  tbe  oonfiscatioDs  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  Kii^  from  accedii^, 
or  at  least  to  reserve  for  him  the  powo-  of  Using  the  fine  at  an  im- 
posdble  amount;  and  it  was  only  after  vigorous  remonstrances 
from  GloaoertcT  that  the  maximum  of  the  fines  was  fixed  at  seven 
years'  rental  for  tbe  wont  offenders,  while  the  rest  escaped  with 
five,  or  two,  or  one^  acccmling  to  the  nature  of  their  guilt.  Even 
with  this  modification  the  sentence  was  a  hard  one.  The  garrison 
of  Kenilworth  refused  to  accept  it  until  their  provJaitHis  were  ex- 
hausted. The  defenders  of  Ely  maintained  themselvee  even  longer, 
and  finally  obtained  better  terms  through  the  powerAil  asristance 
of  the  Eairl  of  Gloucester.  The  Earl  had  experienced  a  severe  dis- 
Ulnsionment ;  for  the  promises  of  reform  whidi  he  had  received 
when  he  forsook  De  Montf(»i:  appeared  to  be  totally  forgotten  by 
the  Prince ;  and  the  Ban  of  Kenilworth  bad  reaffirmed  with  no  un- 
certain sound  the  theory  of  on  absolute  prerc^tive.  Early  in  1S67  Q>on- 
the  Earl  sent  to  Henry  demanding  that  the  aliens  dioald  be  ex-^^'^ 
pelled  and  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  re-enacted ;  and,  receiving  no  1367 

i->  pp.  300  ff.  Wykcs,  188, 
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Mtiflftctory  answ^,  seized  London  wbile  the  Prince  and  King  woe 
engaged  with  the  siege  of  Ely.  The  Disinherited  flocked  to  the 
capital,  which  remained  in  tite  hands  of  their  protector  fiv  two 
months.  Only  after  the  fall  of  Ely  was  he  induced  to  make  his 
peace;  and  it  was  made  on  condition  of  pardon  for  hia  fiiendi. 
Probably  be  also  stipulated  for  a  measure  of  reform  in  the  govem- 
ment.  For  the  dose  of  the  year  was  marked  by  legblatioa  of  the 
kind  irfiich  he  had  previously  demanded.  The  Statute  of  Marl- 
borough (Nor.,  1S67)  does  not  restore  the  goverament  prescribed 
by  the  Provisiona;  but  it  confirms  the  most  useful  anMmg  the 
supplemottary  Provisions  of  1269.  The  govemmeot  was  to  renuin 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  person ;  but  it  was  bencefnth  to  be  govern- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  nation.' 
Walea,  The  last  embers  of  rebellion  were  now  extinguished.     It  only 

Q^A^  remained  to  settle  the  long  outstanding  account  with  the  Prince  of 
of  1370  North  Wales.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  mediaticm  of  the  L^^te 
was  successfully  employed.  Llewelyn  did  not  presume  upon  the 
temporary  weaknesB  of  his  enemy.  He  was  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge the  English  overlordship,  and  to  pay  handsomely  fw  the 
privil^^  of  retaining  the  Four  Cantreds.  His  off^  was  accepted, 
and  a  peace  was  signed.  Considering  that  the  Prince  bad  never 
been  chastised  for  the  outbreak  of  1957,  such  terms  were  humiliat- 
ing enough  to  England.  But  the  treasury  was  exhausted;  the 
alliance  of  the  barons,  from  Gilbert  of  Gloucester  downward^ 
was  uncertain ;  Henry,  worn  out  with  age  and  strife,  asked  nothing 
better  than  to  end  his  days  in  peace ;  Edward  the  fature  conqoenw 
of  Wales,  was  absorbed  for  the  moment  in  the  plan  of  a  Ousade.  It 
may  have  been  remorse  for  his  part  in  the  dvi]  war ;  more  jnob- 
ably  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  example  of  Loub  IX.  whidi 
fired  him  with  this  amHti(»i.  Clement  IV.  endeavoured  to  turn 
Edward  from  his  purpose,  but  the  Prince  would  not  be  deterred. 
He  obtained  a  libmU  aid  in  money  from  Louis  and  started  in  1870 
to  follow  the  French  Kng.  His  adventures  in  Tunis  and  at 
Acre  are  of  tittle  importance  in  the  history  of  England  or  of 
the  Crusades.  The  entertaise  was  belated ;  for  the  doom  of  ihe 
Latin  prindpalities  had  been  sealed  when  Richard  turned  his  back 
upon  Jerusalem.    But  it  wa*  not  inappropriate  tikat  the  wave  of 

*Ftudtn,  i.,  473.    Statutn  of  ikt  Rialm,  i.,  19. 
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reacti<m  wbidi  had  swept  away  De  Montfort's  work  should  speod 
its  last  remaining  force  in  IWefltine;  Those  who  had  done  thai 
best  to  desb-oy  the  ideal  of  the  future  could  haidlj  do  less  than 
offer  their  services  to  the  ideal  of  the  past;  nor  could  a  better 
means  have  been  devised  for  opening  the  Prince's  eyes  to  the 
holIownesB  of  the  principles  which  had  governed  his  father's  life 
and  his  own  boyhood. 

When  the  I^nce  departed  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  had  still  l>«atlu  of 
three  years  to  run,  but  they  are  notaUe  for  little  except  their  "^*^ 
death-roll.  Louis  IX.,  whose  arbitration  had  been  the  occasion 
of  BO  many  evils,  succumbed  to  a  fever  in  hi^i  camp  at  Carthage, 
when  on  Uie  point  of  attacking  the  in6dels  of  Tunis  (Aug.,  1270), 
Hiilip  III.,  his  son  and  heir,  at  once  abandoned  the  campaign ; 
and  early  in  1271  started  on  his  homeward  journey  by  way  of  Italy, 
taking  with  him  amongst  others  the  young  Henry  of  Alnuune,  who 
had  sailed  with  Edward  but  abandoned  the  crusade  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Louia  At  Viterbo,  where  Riilip  had  halted  to 
interview  the  cardinals  then  engaged  in  electing  a  successor  to 
Clement  IV.,  Henry  was  assassinated  by  the  brothers  Guy  and  Simon 
de  Montfort.  They  came  upon  the  Prince  in  church  as  he  was 
listening  to  a  sermon ;  he  fled  to  the  high  altar,  but  they  pursued, 
and  stabbed  him  through  and  through,  answering  his  cries  for 
mercy  with  the  taunt  that  he  should  have  such  m^vy  as  their 
father  and  brothers  had  received  (March  IStb,  1S71).  lite  news 
broke  the  heart  of  Ridiard  of  Cornwall ;  he  died  early  in  the 
following  year,  a  prematurely  aged  and  soured  man,  whose  last 
fifteen  years  of  life  had  been  one  long  humiliation.  Derided  in 
Crennany,  and  in  his  native  land  detested  as  a  traitor,  he  was  less 
fortunate  than  his  elder  brother  in  whom  none  but  flatterers  had 
ever  professed  to  see  the  promise  of  a  great  career.  The  inng- 
nificance  of  Henry  III.  shielded  his  declining  years  from  hatred 
and  almost  from  scorn;  and  if  his  amHtions  had  been  not  less 
soaring  than  those  of  Richard,  they  had  stamped  themselves  less 
deeply  on  his  heart  Always  sickly,  and  overstrained  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  last  few  years,  he  aged  and  grew  feeble  after 
the  departure  of  Prince  Edward ;  ou  November  16th,  1272,  he 
breathed  his  last  at  Westminster.  His  death-bed  was  disturbed 
by  a  riot  among  the  Londoners,  the  lower  orders  contending  with 
the  rich  for  tite  privilege  of  electing  a  new  mayor.     "  We,  we  are 
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the  conunane  of  the  city,"  roared  the  popalace  till  the  lattices  of 
the  dck-rootn  rattled  with  the  din.  This  war-cry  of  the  democracy, 
against  which  Heory  had  fou^t  so  long  and  to  all  appearance  ao 
Bucoenfully,  was  perhaps  the  last  sound  audiUe  to  his  dying  ears ; 
a  dramatic  and  uoansweraljle  protest  against  the  afasolutisni  of 
which  he  was  the  feeble  but  triumphant  re|aesentative. 
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CHAPTEEXIX 

KNOLAim  IN  DB  UONTFOBTS  DAT 

f  E  have  now  paaBed  in  renew  the  political  erents  wfaidi  oon-  PodtitM 
tributttl  to  the  ragoodellii^  of  Anglo-Saxni  fiogUnd.^^ 
It  nmaiin  to  gUooe  at  ilie  more  salient  featnree  of  the  wciety  in  Ewua 
which,  for  over  two  hundred  yean,  Teotoaic  and  Latin  infliienrae 
hod  been  cootending  for  the  mastet;.    Thae  are  long  periods  lAua 
a  nation,  like  clay  in  the  faandi  of  liie  potter,  paanvely  accepts  tiie 
form  and  imprew  of  ideas  whidi  come  from  widwut ;  at  othnr  times 
the  national  intellect  is  awake  and  alo^  political  innet  are  instantly 
appreciated,  and  the  niswns  take  a  side,  so  strongly,  pethaps,  that 
the  boldest  c^  men  can  only  hope  to  lead  them  by  following  their 
bait.     Crnes  of  tliie  kind  were  rare  in  medieval  England.      A 
p^ular  poet  thought  that  the  Barons'  War  of  ISIS  was  caused  by 
the  moVs  desire  to  mle. 

Ordinem  pnepostemm  AngGa  MncMt, 
Nam  prMeue  capiti  cwpva  conco^hrit 
Regan  mvm  rtgete  populni  quaenvit.' 

Yet  we  have  seen  that  the  inspiratiMi  of  this  rising  oum  from 
the  heads  of  the  feudal  party.  In  the  somewhat  similar  upheaval 
cS  1264  and  136£  the  lower  ordere  played  a  more  important  part ; 
the  feelings  of  the  towns,  the  univenities,  the  mendicant  friars  and 
the  lower  clergy  were  strongly  expressed,  and  not  in  words  alona 
We  cannot  say  that  the  nation  overthrew  the  royal  and  feudal 
parties,  or  dictated  the  policy  of  De  Montfort.  But  this  much  is 
clear,  that,  of  the  two  political  experiments  which  we  have  just 
described,  the  first  failed  because  the  promoteiB  were  indi£!ei«it 
to  popular  ideas ;  while  the  second  faroke  down,  after  a  brief  trial, 
because  it  gave  the  nation  more  than  the  nation  felt  justified  in 
takii^  &om  the  Kii% ;  because  it  alarmed  the  privilf^ed  classes 
>  CAmt.  dt  Lantrcott,  p.  15. 
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without  winning  the  oonfideace  of  their  inferiors.  The  rdle  played 
by  the  nation  was  therefore  an  important  though  a  passive  one ; 
uui  passivity  was  in  thb  case  due,  not  so  much  to  indiHerence  as  to 
the  equilibrium  of  opposing  forces,  which  we  must  briefly  indicate 
and  characteTi9& 

The  England  of  Henry  III.  was  more  Elnglish  than  that  oi 
Hemy  II. ;  for,  between  the  death  of  the  one  and  the  accessioD  of 
the  other,  both  the  march  of  politiod  events  and  the  internal  de> 
vetopmait  of  the  nation  had  tended  to  increaae  the  insularity  of 
governors  and  governed.  The  first  Plantagenet  was  a  foreign^:, 
who  labcHiougly  ad^rted  himself  to  English  ideas  and  iostitutionaL 
His  graodaon  was,  with  all  his  foreiga  tastes,  an  WiigliAiwaTij  wlio 
did  not  aom  the  Channel  till  the  age  of  manhood  and  chiefly  lived 
in  T'!ngl*nH-  Am  with  the  dynasty  so  with  the  aristocracy.  Under 
Henry  II.  many  baronial  houses,  iriiudi  were  deeply  rooted  in  Eng- 
land befoie  he  came  to  the  throne,  still  regarded  France  as  their 
mother^countiy.  It  was  their  pmctioe  thai  to  put  their  sons  to 
school  in  a  Fraich  monastoy  w  private  family,  that  the  boys  might 
leam  to  ^>eak  their  native  tongue  without  provincialisms.  In  a 
single  generation  this  colonial  habit  t^  mind  completely  disappeared. 
Not  that  the  baronage  became  completely  Datkmal  in  oeasing  to  be 
Frendi.  In  some  respects  they  were  as  foiugn  as  the  Poitevtns  and 
Savoyards  whom  they  branded  with  the  name  ol  "aliens  bom" 
UcUUmgenae).  France  was  still  the  glass  of  chivalry  and  fashion  ; 
French  remained  the  language  of  polite  conversation,  of  familiar 
Icmrespondence,  of  courtly  and  romantic  literature.  Even  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  pious  founder  of  an  Oxford  College,  who 
sought  to  make  hti  scholars  gentlemen,  forbade  the  use  of  English 
at  ^  common  taUe.  Under  Henry  III.  a  conversational  knowledge 
of  French  was  lees  an  accomplishment  than  a  necessity.  I^tin  was 
indispensable  for  l^^l  documents ;  it  was  preferred  to  French  as 
the  languid  of  formal  and  official  letters.  But  it  was  in  French 
that  the  pleadings  of  the  law-courts  and  the  debates  of  the  Great 
Council  weie  conducted.  Fkench-speaking  judges  drew  fine-spun 
corollaries  ^m  the  laws  of  Athelstaii  and  Edgar ;  Fr«Kh-speakii^ 
orators  defended  the  good  customs  of  the  Confessor  against  the 
encFoachm^ts  of  the  royal  prerogative.  It  is  a  unique  event  ^itat 
the  King  addresses  his  subjects  in  thor  native  tongue.  No  ordinary 
occasion  would  have  warranted  so  grom  a  breach  of  the  conveo* 
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tioDCL  At  the  same  time  this  Anglo-FVmch  is  a  toi^ue  iriiich 
touDds  as  strangely  in  the  ears  of  frenchmen  as  m  those  of  any 
English  hind.  Hulippe  de  Rcimes  remarks  of  his  diuming  Ei^ 
Hsh  heroine: — 

Un  pen  panoit  i  Mm  Ungate 
Qnenefu  pu  n£e  k  Poatoiw; 

and  the  criticiBm  is  all  the  more  significant  because  it  is  passed  on 
a  lady  who  was  otherwise  a  modd  of  polite  accomplishmeDts.  In 
their  language^  as  in  their  nuumas  and  ideas,  the  Eiwlish  uima 
clnssw  were  paasing  through  a  stage  of  transition.  Tb^  were 
nowhere  completely  at  home. 

All  the  more  powerful  then  was  the  influence  of  the  mtcouth  Growth  of 
but  Tig<»ou8  speedi,  racy  of  the  soil  and  saturated  with  fiuniliar  ^"S^i*)* 
associations,  in  which  the  lower  <ndeiB  conraved  among  thems^Tea, 
English  was  fast  becoming  the  most  natural  and  appropriate 
vehicle  of  English  thought.  From  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  we  can  trace  the  development  of  a  new  literature  which, 
however  deeply  influenced  by  the  style  and  the  matter  of  foreign 
works,  is  rarely  omtent  with  slavish  imitation.  The  pioneer  of  the 
movement,  and  its  most  characteristic  figure,  is  I^yamon,  the  mass- 
priest  of  Emley-upoD'Sevem.  About  the  year  1205  he  composed 
a  patriotic  duronicle,  the  Brut,  in  honour  of  the  ancient  heroes  "  who 
bad  held  Kitain  from  the  time  of  the  Great  Flood  ".  The  title  of 
the  work  is  borrowed  ftt>m  an  Anglo-Norman  source,  the  Brut  of 
Wace ;  and  henoe  also  Layamon  drew  the  greater  portion  of  his 
facts  and  l^^enda  But  the  inspiration  of  his  verse,  despite  the 
firequeut  use  of  rhyme,  is  derived  from  old  English  litoature ;  and, 
evoi  when  be  (^roaches  most  nearly  to  translation,  there  is  a 
national  flavour  in  bis  work  which  is  certainty  not  derived  &om 
Wace.  Layamon  is  not  afraid  at  times  to  trust  his  own  imagina- 
tion. For  rhetorical  outbursts  of  triumph  or  defiance,  for  the 
suggestion  by  words  of  a  scene  of  mystery  and  gloom,  he  needs  no 
model.  He  has  fancy,  thought,  and  feelii^  ;  be  commands  a  style 
which  can  express  with  some  ditttiitction  all  that  he  imagines,  thinks, 
and  feels.  Equally  remarkable  with  the  Brvt  is  the  work  of  Orm, 
a  Mercian  canon  of  the  Augustinian  order,  who  tranaJated,  in  un- 
rhymed  vers^  the  lessons  prescribed  by  the  chmch's  calendar ;  adding 
his  own  comments  for  the  benefit  iMT  simple  folk  (c.  1316).  Toi 
thousand  lines  of  his  work  survive,  pertiape  an  eighth  part  of  the 
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idx40 ;  a  ourvellous  quarry  for  the  modern  [^Uolofpst,  and  in  titeir 
own  day  no  mean  Lostrument  of  educatioa  Amtlier  derotMnnl 
workt  tbe  Anoron  Hiwk,  oomee  to  in  from  an  anonymoin  author 
who  wrote  for  the  nuns  of  Tarrant  Keynes  Ut  Dorset.  Apparentiy 
a  paraphrase  of  a  French  treatiae,  it  is  nerertheleaa  original  in  form ; 
the  first  attempt  to  write  continuous  English  prose  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  PeterbonMigh  Chronicle.  Sudi  writers  mark  do  epoch 
in  the  derelopmoit  of  thought ;  but  they  teach  the  art  of  expfw- 
mg  commoi  Ihoughts  in  daily  tangoaM.  Ilwy  are^  in  EngJarifl,  Uw 
{Hrecursora  and  the  teadiers  of  the  secular  poets.  Of  these  a 
number  arose  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  oentory.  Like 
Layamon,  who  showed  them  the  way,  they  ace  usoidly  tramlaton 
working  (or  a  humble  audience.  B^rfiert  of  Bmnne  oonfenea  as 
mncii  with  a  frank  naivete : — 

Foe  I«wed  men  I  nn^'noke 

In  Bnglych  toage  to  mifce  thi*  boke ', 

For  many  beyn  of  such  manere 

That  Ulyi  uid  rymya  will  Uitlwly  beta 

In  gtmy*  and  CeUy*  U  tha  ale. 

National  Ib  this  unassuming  spirit  tibe  minslzels  ai  the  fair  and  ale-hoase 
Th^nea^n  took  in  hand  the  tales  of  Ttoy  and  Alexander,  of  Julias  Cmmt.  of 
CSuurkmagne,  and  of  many  another  hero  cdebrated  in  the  Frmdi 
romances.  But  soon,  like  Layamon,  they  became  in  their  own 
de^ite  c»ig^nal.  "Hte  rillage  audience  demanded  iba  hook  figures 
0f  English  myth  and  history.  The  stories  of  Arthur,  and  Tristan, 
and  the  Holy  Glraal,  were  reclaimed  as  a  national  heritage  from  the 
courtly  rtHnaocers  iriio  had  invented  or  discovered  them.  Folk>lora 
supplied  material  for  the  lays  of  King  Horn  and  Havelock  the 
Dane;  and  the  history  of  the  near  past  was  marvdloosty  trans- 
fonned  to  magnify  the  prowess  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  In 
'nHMOoas  of  Ercikloun  the  poets  discovered  a  Teutonic  Merlin; 
Alfred  "the  'Aiith-teUer,  the  Darting  of  the  Angles,"  became 
under  thdr  toudi  a  second  Solomon:  and  thus,  through  foragn 
metres  and  formgn  forms  (^  poetry,  the  traditicmB,  the  provobial 
philosophy,  the  aspirations,  of  the  native  En^sh  gained  Uterary 
recognition.  Daily  the  breach  with  Frendi  models  becomes  wider. 
Apart  from  rhyme,  and  the  idea  of  the  poetic  contest  of  two  singer% 
the  poem  ot  the  Out  and  Nightingaie  is  an  entirely  T^H'J'  pro- 
duct ;  and  in  sudi  a  lyric  as  the  Cuckoo-song,  "  Sumer  is  yeumen 
in,"  the  secular  commonplaces  of  litentore  are  suddenly  restated 
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with  the  freefanen  and  the  force  of  genius.  Iliis  Htaary  derelop- 
meot  is  far  the  historian  a  fact  of  pamnorait  importance.  It  reveija 
a  more  genial  tfde  iA  that  patriotiBm  which  we  have  seen  pluBderisg 
the  bams  of  Roman  clerics,  and  makmg  war  upon  Potteriti  {MinGea 
of  the  blood.  The  BngKdi  hatred  of  the  fore^ner  was  no  longer 
that  of  the  boorish  serf  for  his  monl  and  intellectual  superior ;  it 
was  that  which  arises  between  natural  equals,  when  one  of  tbem 
abuses  an  inherited  poatio&  (^  command. 

National  pride  is  near  alun  to  national  self-satisfaction ;  tin  Contemi- 
bad  side  of  the  new  patriotiBm  was  a  blind  attachment  to  6*-^^^, 
tablisfaed  institotions ;  and  many  time-hononred  abusos  of  Henry's  Towns 
goTcmment  might  have  escaped  criticisDi  if  they  liad  not  been 
lortuitously  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  foreign  favonritM. 
The  radicat  doctrines  of  the  fourteenth  century  would  have  found 
few  adherents  in  the  thirteenth.  It  is  true  that  the  ocmstitution  ctf 
the  chartered  borough  was  usually  democratia  Ipswidi,  under  the 
charter  ^ich  John  conceded  socm  afto  his  aocessioo  (190&-1X  was 
governed  by  a  mass  meetii^  of  all  the  citizens,  to  whom  were  re- 
^xmsible  the  bailiffi  and  the  twelve  portmoD  elected  by  the  oommoa 
voice ;  and  such  was  tiw  general  type  to  wbiA  town-^^ovemmrats 
confonned.^  It  is  in  fact  the  type  whidi  we  have  already  seen  in 
LfHidon,  a  city  which  every  Ei^lish  borongb  aspired  to  imitate. 
But  all  that  we  know  of  the  inner  history  of  the  towns,  from  Loo> 
don  downwards,  suggests  that  the  citizm-body  were  tar  from 
emulatiug  the  activity  of  a  Greek  ecdesia.  Sooner  or  later  a  ling 
of  wealthy  fiumlies  acquired  a  virtual  monopoly  t^  office.  The 
indignation  of  conservative  chroniclers  is  loudly  expressed  when  the 
London  folk-moot  voituns  to  make  a  free  election  of  a  mayor ;  still 
more  loudly  when  the  mayor  refuses  to  be  gnided  by  the  aldermen, 
takes  the  folk-moot  into  partnetship,  and  is  guided  in  all  matten 
by  their  "  Yea,  yea  "  and  "  Nay,  nay  ".  It  may  be  that  the  growth 
<rf  oligarchy  was  facilitated  by  the  share  whidi  the  mochant-gild 
sometimes  acquired  in  the  administration;'  bat,  whatever  tlie 
cause,  the  fact  cannot  be  disputed  that  in  most  English  towns  a 
few  influential  persons  were  using  or  abusing  the  mafpstracies  for 
their  private  ends.  The  resentment  thus  provoked  led,  during  the 
critical  yean  c^  Henry's  reign,  to  a  number  of  municipal  revolu- 
tions.  But  the  ordinary  burgess  had  no  desire  to  be  saddled  with 
'B.H,R.,v.,p.9io.       *lbld^x7.,p.  is6. 
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the  routine  (^  administrative  buBineas.  He  became  a  democrat  to 
reaist  oppression ;  vben  he  bad  turned  the  evil-doers  out  of  office 
he  looked  about  bjm  for  a  oew  set  of  rulers.  Sudi  being  the 
temper  of  the  uibaa  pc^ulatiixi,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  demo- 
crats among  the  peasants  and  meene  tenant*  of  the  aHmtry  side. 
These  mm  objected  to  taxaticMi,  unleas  it  was  approved  hy  repre- 
sratatives  whom  they  could  trust.  With  the  daily  politics  of  the 
kingdom  they  had  no  m(M«  desire  to  meddle  thaii  with  tboae  of 
their  own  shire-courts.  All  they  desiTed  was  the  ctHuervation  cJ 
their  ancicait  rights. 
Pradtl  In  one  respect  it  must  be  owned  that  this  consenrattsm  wac 

Pnvilegea  i,jgyy  radical.  Against  feudal  privilege  there  was  a  never  ending 
strng^e.  To  judge  merely  from  royal  i^iarteis  we  should  aay  that 
rights  of  private  jurisdiction  were  as  important  and  as  frequently 
granted  now  aa  they  had  ever  been.  The  charters  of  Jaiua  to  the 
Hospitallers  and  of  Henry  III.  to  Westminster  Abbey  seem  ample 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  gnuping  of  feudal  aristcKXats ;  the 
owoeia  of  great  liberties  such  as  Glamctgai^  Ely,  Chester,  and 
Duriiam,  laboured  hard  and  successfully  to  maintain  tiieir  privii^es. 
On  the  other  hand  we  find  incidoital  admissions  that  in  some  cases 
the  rights  which  are  claimed  by  landlords  have  only  a  nomiiuU  ex- 
istence. A  charter  of  Henry  III.  to  the  sbbras  of  Bumsey  meitioiiB 
that  this  foundation,  whidi  possessed  the  right  of  iiee  gallows^  had 
hanged  no  thieves  for  almost  fifty  years,  so  that  the  gallows  had 
fiUlen  into  decay  and  the  nuns  theooselves  were  doubtful  if  they 
might  lawfully  revive  their  privily.  In  another  case  we  are  told 
of  an  abbot* 8  bwliA  who,  having  caught  a  thie^  knew  not  how  to 
deal  with  him ;  for  never  within  their  memory  had  the  court  of 
their  master  tried  a  case  of  th^  Such  ioddeniB  show  that,  whether 
through  indi&rence  or  timidity,  the  privil^;ed  landlord  sometimes 
allowed  hia  rights  to  lapse  by  long  desuetude.  Often  he  allowed 
the  royal  justices  to  try  his  thieves  and  breakers  of  the  peace  on  con- 
dition that  he  received  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  fine.  Often 
he  shrank  from  provokit^  a  conflict  with  his  tenants  in  which  the 
empathies  of  the  Crown  were  certain  to  be  on  tbeir  side.  Ibft 
manor-court,  indeed,  remained  a  powerful  and  active  institution. 
Tlte  landlord  could  not  do  without  it ;  for  the  manor-court  enforced 
his  ri^t  to  labour-services.  The  community  accepted  it  as  a  nm- 
venient  means  of  settling  petty  quarreh^  and  punishing  the  s 
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o&nden  against  puUic  order.  liKire  was  little  danger  that  Uie 
peasantry,  disunited  and  apathetic  even  in  ttmes  tA  famine  and 
appixmoDt  would  oomlHne  to  defy  seigniorial  jurisdiction.  It  was 
otherwise  with  freeholders,  more  espedally  with  those  who  held  in 
burgage  or  by  00111817  tenure.  Henry  II.  had  nude  it  impossible 
for  Irads  to  deprive  nich  tenants  of  t^ieir  beddings  without  a  judg- 
ment in  a  public  court.  They  wck  sufficiently  protected  against 
arbitrary  usurpation ;  but  tbey  chafed  against  the  liability  to  suit 
and  serrice  at  a  private  court.  It  was  becoming  necessary  for  the 
landlord,  in  admitting  new  taunts,  to  protect  his  ri^ts  of  juris- 
diction by  strictly  worded  stipulations.  "Dw  ooncessionfl  which 
were  wrung  from  the  baKnuge  in  the  Provisions  of  1269  show  that 
the  struggle  has  tnmed  in  favour  of  the  tenant;  for  by  these 
I^vinons  the  (mvate  courts  lose  thdr  most  valualde  rights  of  civil 
jurisdiction. 

Such  k^lation  did  not  help  the  citinens  of  private  boroughs.  Bvtj  St. 
But  the  bui^ess,  individually  insignificant,  acquired  audacity 
through  his  membership  of  a  community.  The  knight-tenant 
gained  his  end  by  litigatiou ;  the  burgess  not  infrequently  re- 
sorted to  the  arguments  of  sticks  and  stones.  In  the  Chronicle 
of  Jocelyn  de  Brakelond  we  see  the  embarrassments  of  a  religious 
house  wluch  has  been  only  too  successful  in  promotii^  the  develop- 
ment of  a  snull  borough.  Tbe  men  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  are  tike 
a  htmiefs  nest  at  the  gates  of  the  great  abb^.  Once  they  wei« 
villeins;  now  they  resent  tbe  sli^test  traces  of  their  tonoBt  . 
servitude.  On  the  whole  they  are  leniently  treated.  The  govern- 
ment of  their  town  is  divided  between  the  moot,  to  which  all  the 
buijnessee  are  convoked  by  note  of  bom,  and  bailifls  who  may  be 
nominated  by  tbe  abbot  and  convent  but  are  mwe  often  elected  in 
the  moot ;  the  monks  rarely  interfere  except  when  oomjrfaints  are 
raised  against  the  bailifis  for  default  of  justice.  Bnt  there  are  still 
manorial  dues,  hen-silver,  hearth-money,  and  so  forth,  which  the 
abbey  is  both  too  poor  and  too  proud  to  surrender.  Therefore  the 
iQonks  are  branded  with  the  name  of  tyrants ;  and  they  are  fortunate 
when  the  time  of  collection  passes  without  tumult.  A  sbivering 
cellarer  walks  down  the  main  street  of  the  town ;  it  is  discovered 
that  he  has  come  to  demand  the  dues ;  the  hue  is  raised,  the  crones 
pour  out  from  tbe  cottages  to  beat  him  with  their  distal ;  be  is 
glad  to  make  good  an  inglorious  esct^.     Wise  landlords,  such  as 
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Abbot  Samaon,  did  tbor  best  to  escape  the  recuirence  of  tlieae 
Btomij  rent  days.  B;  meflna  of  new  charten  and  Cavourable  eon- 
pootions  the  boroughs  which  stood  in  the  positioD  of  Buiy  moved 
rapidly  towards  iad^teodeDce.^ 
&^E^  That  all  free  mra  should  be  subject  to  the  King's  law  akwa, 
Law  (ukI  that  this  law  should  be  implied  without  nspect  of  pasona  waa 
the  great  hope  of  the  middle  daases.  It  is  clearly  stated  in  tha 
SoHff  of  Ltwet,  a  liiymii^  Latin  poem  whidi  was  written,  about 
11165,  to  vindicate  the  diaracter  and  poKey  of  Montfott.  Accsud- 
ing  to  the  author,  who  was  peihaps  a  friar,  two  caoan  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  evils  of  the  time.  Fint,  the  king  has  alien 
counsellon  who  break  the  law  and  sell  justice ;  secondly,  the  king 
believes  himself  to  be  ^love  the  law.  Since  this  is  so  it  to  the 
duty  of  the  barons  to  erpel  the  alioia,  and  to  bring  the  Idi^  bacfc 
to'a  true  sense  of  his  position.  Ilie  King  is  God's  stewanl  wlw 
holds  bis  power  on  condition  of  usmg  it  well,  that  b  according  to 
the  law.     No  one  but  God  is  above  the  law : 


Such  is  the  diun  of  reasoning  wUdt  made  converts  to  the  boldest 
political  experiment  of  the  middle  ages,  the  popular  dictatorship 
of  Simon  de  Hontfort.  It  is  reasoning  most  ciiaracteristic  of  tiie 
thirteenth  century,  which  was  essentially  an  age  of  l^al  reform 
and  of  great  lawyers,  producing  in  Castiie  an  Alfdumso  X.,  in  Sicily 
a  Frederic  II.,  in  Rome  an  innocent  IV.  In  &ct  the  doctrine  of  tlv 
supremacy  of  law  may  have  been  learned  by  the  panegyrist  of  De 
Montfort  from  the  pages  of  Bracton,  the  greatest  of  our  eariy  law- 
writers  and  ajnstice  of  tile  Curia  Re^s.  Kacton  has  a  pnrfesrrional 
admiration  for  tiie  majesty  of  law ;  and  while  admittii^  that  in  a 
strictiy  legal  sense  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  he  repeatedly  em- 
phasises the  moral  obligation  of  the  King  to  keep  the  law.  llose 
are  wrong,  he  says  in  one  ftunqus  passage,  who  maintain  tiist  the 
prince's  pleasure  has  the  force  of  law.  Laws  are  rules  enacted  in  a 
lawful  way,  that  is  with  the  consent  and  counsel  of  tiie  magnates. 
A  King  who  rules  according  to  justice  and  the  law  is  God's  Vicar 
upon  earth ;  but  he  becomes  a  minister  of  the  devil  if  he  turns 
aside  to  do  injustice,  and  God  will  punidi  him  though  man  o 
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This  geDoal  rererence  for  law,  this  pride  of  the  Uw^ct  in  his  The  Law 
own  fwofeseaon,  erj^aio  the  otherwise  perplexing  phenomenon  that  ^^<**'^" 
DO  miflrnle  cookl  dieck  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  in  their  steady 
prooew  of  development.  Business  flowed  in  upon  the  central 
tribanalfl ;  the  eyres  for  gaol  detiTery  and  taking  the  assises  of 
frediold  became  more  frequent ;  new  remedies  were  devised,  and 
the  old  were  made  more  perfect;  the  royal  justices  encroached, 
with  gmeral  aj^irofaation,  upon  the  feudal  courts  and  the  courts- 
Cbristian,  questinut^  every  r^ht  for  which  the  lords  of  the  former 
could  not  show  the  explicit  warrant  fif  a  royal  charter,  and  takii^ 
from  the  latter,  in  spite  of  noi^  protests,  not  tmly  the  jurisdictitKi 
whidi  ti>Bj  had  usurped,  but  also  many  of  the  cases  which  Henry 
n.  had  left  to  tbem.  In  the  hands  ctf  judges  such  as  Martin  Patea- 
hull  and  theorists  such  as  Brsct<m  the  common  law,  so  long  a  dis- 
mderly  heap  of  precedents  and  customs,  became  a  scientific  system, 
without  ceasing  to  be  pivctkid  and  national.  IIm  King's  courts 
refused,  indeed,  to  bwrow  more  than  ooold  be  helped  from  the 
dvil  or  the  canon  law;  thc^  attached  greater  in^xfftance  to  ill- 
oompreheuded  tags  from  the  code  of  Alfred  than  to  the  most 
lucid  definitioM  and  the  most  logical  deductions  of  the  Digest 
or  the  Decretals.  But,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  cmsequenoes 
vdiicb  must  have  followed  if  they  bad  adopted  Roman  theories  of 
sovereignty,  or  bad  ^plied  to  villeinage  the  Roman  law  of  slavery, 
when  we  remember  that  respect  for  the  canon  law  would  have  en- 
tailed the  surroider  to  the  oourts-Christian  of  almoet  every  cose  of 
contract,  we  may  on  the  whole  be  grat^ul  to  Pateshull  and  Bracttm 
for  their  insularity.  It  certainly  contributed  to  make  the  King's 
jnstioe  popular.  On  aat  famous  occasion,  whoi  the  biahope  de- 
manded that  the  ctHumon  law  of  marriage  ^old  be  Iwougbt  into 
oimformity  with  that  of  &t  Church,  the  Great  Council  took  the 
mde  of  t^e  royal  Judges;  and  the  [Hthy  dictum  NolumitB  lega 
JitgUae  mutari  though  uttered  with  refer^ce  to  this  special  con- 
trovetsy,  e^qoeaaes  correctly  the  national  attitude  towards  the 
coBuntm  law. 

Yet  it  was  the  law-courts  and  their  judges  that  gave  occasion  pefecta 
to  the  bitterest  complaints  against  the  government.     Hie  judges^*" 
were  su^iected  of  veiuiiity,  and  not  without  reason ;  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  the  Chief  Juatidar  who  was  condemned,  in  1361,  for  taking 
bribes  fell  below  the  ordinary  level  of  his  class.    Even  if  incor^ 
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ruptible  they  were  ioclioed  to  favour  the  Crown  at  the  expoiae  of 
equity.  It  was  noticed  that,  when  the  King  bad  been  disaf^inted 
of  a  subndy,  fines  at  once  became  heavier,  and  forfeitures  man 
frequent ;  Dor  was  there  much  hope  of  obtaining  a  convictkm 
against  an  official  who  had  stretched  a  point  of  law  in  the  royiJ 
interest.  Especially  unpopular  was  the  i^iole  [Mticedure  in  criminal 
cases.  The  grand  jury  was  at  best  an  imperfect  instrumoit  <rf 
Justice.  Actii^  on  their  private  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the  junm 
can  hardly  have  failed  to  oscillate  between  the  two  extremes  of 
accusing  on  the  strength  of  the  vaguest  rumouiB,  and  keepuig 
silence  when  th^e  was  the  slightest  room  for  doubt.  Ibefr 
inteavsts  ran  counter  to  th^  instincts  of  Eur  play,  smce  the  law  at 
mwrdnim  was  still  applied  with  rigour  and,  in  the  case  <^  other 
offences  besides  homicide,  a  failure  to  produce  the  delinquent  might 
be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  neighbouring  townships  were  liaUe 
to  a  fine  for  not  maintaining  a  sufficient  watch  and  ward.  If  the 
jurors  made  reckless  presentments  there  was  little  h(^  for  the 
innocent  accused.  Formerly  the  ordeal  had  given  him  a  prtxpe^ 
of  escape  ;  but  the  ordeal,  in  obedience  to  a  cancHi  of  the  Lateran 
Council,  was  abolished  in  1219.  Tie  petty  jury,  which  supplied  a 
more  e^ctual  check  upon  the  vagaries  of  grand  jurors,  was  oiAj 
beginning  to  appear  as  a  special  privilege  allowed  in  special  casea 
It  IB  not  tbereftxQ  wonder^l  that  eyrea  for  bearing  criminal  cases 
created  general  consternation  in  the  wilder  parts  of  England,  wboe 
few  could  boast  of  a  character  above  reproach.  On  one  particular 
occasion  the  mrai  of  Cornwall  took  to  the  moors  and  forests^  with 
their  cattle  and  all  their  belongings,  when  the  apfnoach  of  the 
Justices  Itinerant  was  signified ;  and  from  time  to  time  we  bear  a 
demand  that  the  Great  Eyre  diall  not  be  held  more  often  than 
once  in  seven  years.  Perhaps  the  shires  would  have  been  better 
advised  if  they  had  thrown  a  part  of  the  blame  upon  the  police 
system.  Judges  dealt  hardly  with  the  male&ctor  because  he  waa  so 
rarely  apprehended.  Ihe  Guardians  of  the  Peace  were  dependent 
upon  unpaid  auxiliaries ;  on  the  watchmen  whom  all  towns  and 
townships  were  obliged  to  provide  for  night  duty  in  the  summer 
months;  and  on  the  reluctant  service  of  the  able-bodied  freeman 
when  the  Hue  and  Cry  was  raised.  Nothing  was  ea«er  for  an  expert 
criminal  than  to  slip  through  the  meshes  of  this  system ;  but  the 
idea  of  radical  reform  occurred  to  neither  King  n<»-  country.     The 
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Assize  of  Amu  was  repeatedly  reusued  ;  and  in  1S63  the  King  vamlj 
attempted  to  sharpen  the  zeal  of  sheri^  and  Guardians  of  tiie  Peace 
.  by  proctaimti^  that  he  would  hold  them  penonally  responsihle  tar  all 
midetected  robberies.  The  denrabittty  of  employing  a  paid  force  to 
guaid  the  hi^ways,  and  break  up  the  robber  gangs  by  which  they 
were  infested,  can  hardly  have  failed  to  strike  the  King  uid  Councii. 
Hubert  de  Burgh  had  made  occasional  use  of  such  a  force  to  repress 
exceptional  outbreaks  of  crime  in  certain  shires ;  Edward  I.  subse- 
quently revived  this  method  by  his  commissicnis  of  Trail-baston. 
But  the  extravagance  of  Henry  III.  left  him  without  the  funds  for 
the  most  necessary  expenses.  We  may  be  surprised  that  the  short- 
comings of  his  government  were  not  made  good  by  voluntary 
associations ;  there  would  have  been  nothing  contrary  to  tbe  pre- 
judices of  the  age  in  a  Trevga  Dei  directed  agaimt  the  enemies  of 
property.  But  England  was  in  that  perilous  stage  of  political  de- 
velopment which  b  reached  when  the  central  power  has  grown 
jealous  of  all  private  combinations  made  for  public  purposes, 
though  it  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  make  them  superfluous ;  and 
when  men  are  sntBcieDtly  civilised  to  feel  that  life  and  property 
should  be  protected  by  tbe  magistrate,  but  not  civilised  enough  to 
realise  that  police  work  must,  at  all  costs  and  all  hazards,  be 
eflkiently  performed. 

In  sjriieres  with  which  the  Crown  had  no  desire  to  meddle  the  Boroagh 
instincts  of  association  and  co-operation  found  free  play ;  seldom,  ^ivileg^ 
if  ever,  has  society  been  more  prolific  of  corporations  framed  to 
further  the  purposes  of  religion,  of  charitable  relief,  of  education, 
of  trade  and  commerce,  than  it  was  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries;  and  noirfiere  is  the  progress  of  medieval  society  more 
clearly  to  be  traced  than  in  the  history  of  these  corporations. 
Under  the  Norman  Kings  the  ambition  of  tbe  trader  had  hardly 
reached  beyond  the  project  of  uniting  with  his  fellows  for  tlu 
purdiase  of  privileges  and  monopolies.  Under  the  Plantagenets 
he  aims  at  notbing  less  than  securing  for  his  class  the  govenunent 
of  tbe  town  in  which  they  live ;  it  may  be  disputed  irfiether  the 
charters  which  John  and  Henry  III.  granted  to  so  many  boroughs 
were  actually  purchased  by  the  merchant-g^ds,  and  whether  the 
new  governments  were  often  administered  by  these  older  associa- 
tions ;  what  evidence  we  have  on  the  subject  goes  to  prove  that 
the  sovereign  power  in  the  chartered  borough  of  tbis  period  was 
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ostengiUy  vested  in  tbe  general  body  of  tlie  bnrgeeses.  Bat  ihen 
can  be  ao  doubt  that  tbe  individuftls  who  uiged  the  towns  to  seek 
self-govenmient,  and  who  appropriated  to  themflelves  the  moe 
important  magistradea  after  a  charter  had  been  granted,  were  ot 
the  same  claw  and  standing  as  those  who  a  eentui;  beCore  had 
hailed  for  tbe  freedom  ctf  a  gild.  For  this  reason  the  policy  of 
a  bcMxmgh  was  nonnaUy  as  selfish  as  that  of  any  gpid.  Tbe  pros- 
perity  of  Oxfmtt  trade  was  regarded  as  an  injury  to  Abingdon; 
the  CSnqoe  Ports  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  a  piratical  attack 
upon  the  merchant-vessels  <rf  LcHidon  or  the  East  Anglian  towns. 
But  it  was  something  gained  that  tbe  cwpocaticms  between  which 
these  feuds  were  prosecuted  should  have  grown  safBciHitly  lazge 
to  give  tiwir  membepi  an  o[^x»tanity  of  pursuing  a  common  good 
which  was  not  always  identical  with  tbe  immediate  interest  o{  the 
individoaL 
Reiigioal  If  we  tuTD  &om  the  towns  to  associations  over  i^iich  the  CSiurdi 
*^**^*^  held  sway,  tbe  growth  of  wider  interests  and  of  an  increased  capacity 
f<H-  common  action  is  still  more  obvious.  A  monastic  order,  de^te 
the  subordination  of  tbe  houses  to  a  common  rule,  was  essentially 
a  federation,  in  wliich  each  bouse  normally  pursued  the  course  pre- 
scribed by  its  own  welfare,  and  was  regarded  as  in  tbe  healthiert 
state  when  most  exclusively  concerned  with  tbe  spuitual  health  of 
its  own  inmates.  Tbe  Kdght-(»ders  which  aroae^  in  tbe  coarse 
of  tbe  Crusades,  for  the  succour  of  pilgrims  and  the  dd'ence  of 
tbe  Sepukbre,  tbe  Mendicant  Orders  which  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century  began  another  Holy  War  against  heresy  and  unbeli^ 
against  misery  and  disease,  were  inspired  with  tbe  sense  ol  duties 
incumbent  on  tlw  whole  of  QuiBtendmn,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  individual  and  even  the  corpcnatum  tbould  i^ard  their  wdfiue 
as  matters  of  no  moment 
OfKnigbu  Tliese  new  orders  originated  outside  England  ;  and  those  of  tike 
military  type,  the  Templars  and  the  HoqntaUers,  though  richly  en- 
dowed with  Engliih  lands,  never  succeeded  in  wiimii^  the  general 
esteem.  Tliey  were  useful  in  their  capaci^  as  bankon ;  csKvraoas 
treasures,  private  and  public,  were  deposited  for  safe-kec^ui^  in  the 
New  Temple  at  London ;  and  the  Oughts  fulfilled  their  trust  with 
conqricuous  int^nriiy.  No  monastic  treasury  was  safe  against  tbe 
King's  demands  for  a  forced  loan ;  but  the  Masters  of  tbe  Temple 
showed  greater  courage  in  defending  the  treasures  of  their  clients. 
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Wbm  Hubert  de  Bur^  was  disgraced,  the  King  demanded  of  the 
TonjJan  the  chattels  of  the  fallen  minister;  Imt  thc^  refused  to 
BoiTeiider  anything  without  a  mandate  from  De  Bur^.  But  those 
idio  made  use  of  the  Templars  for  financial  purposes  carped  at 
their  pnrileges,  and  questioned  Iheir  devotion  to  a  cause  whidi  was 
rapid^  ceanng  to  be  &8hionableL  Many  crusades  were  preached 
in  England,  and  multitudes  took  the  crosB,  in  the  century  which 
~  foUowed  the  great  enterprise  of  Coeur  de  Lion.  But  it  was  well 
understood  that  a  release  tnm  the  crusada's  tow  could  and  would 
be  purchased  on  eas^  terms  by  the  majority  of  those  who  took  it 
IIk  peril  frtHn  the  infidel  had  decreased  ;  the  hope  of  omTerting 
him,  though  cherished  in  some  quartos,  excited  oo  general  nithusi- 
ann ;  increased  knowledge  of  the  Latin  principalities  bad  prodnoed 
a  contempt  for  their  ruling  classes ;  the  pervasion  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade  to  the  service  of  Venetian  greed  cast  a  doubt  upon  the 
sincerify  of  all  who  subsequently  pleaded  for  the  socoour  of  Jeru- 
salem. De^te  the  censures  of  the  Church,  the  Emperor  Frederic 
II.  was  in  accord  with  the  common  sense  of  his  age  wbra  he 
endeavoured  to  estabKah  a  lasting  peace  between  Christendom  and 
Islam.  Even  the  invitation  oi  Louis  IX.,  whose  purity  of  motive 
could  not  be  called  in  question,  produced  little  response  in  E^laod, 
except  from  a  few  great  nobles,  discontented  with  the  conditioQ  of 
their  native  country  or  infiuenoed  by  the  example  of  their  ancestors. 

But  the  aims  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  found  a  ready  and  gnter-  Of  Prian 
oos  appreciation  among  ail  classes  of  the  Engti^  laity.  The  handfuls 
of  Dominican  and  Frandsean  friars  who  in  1221  and  12S4  came  to 
England,  bare-footed  and  destitute  of  the  commonest  necessitiea,  set 
on  foot  a  movement  which  even  their  buoyant  faith  can  scarce^ 
have  anticipated.*  The  Franciscans  found  in  England  a  particQ- 
larly  congenial  soil.  In  almost  every  town  whicfa  was  visited  by 
their  pioneers  there  jwesently  arose  a  fWiciacan  prioiy  and  chape), 
planted  in  the  poorest  quarter  and  ammg  the  classes  whom  tiia 
secular  clergy,  in  despair  or  disgust,  had  left  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation.  "Hie  first  houses  of  the  order  were  built  of  mud  and 
timber,  surrounded  by  narrow  gard^is  in  which  the  brethren 
grew  herbs  and  v^etables  to  season  their  meagre  diet  of  sour  ale 
and  pnridge;  the  first  chapels  were  so  small  that  a  carpent^ 
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oould  Bometiines  boild  one  in  a  day.  But  gifts  and  l^acie*  flowed 
in  upon  the  order  and  could  not  be  rejected ;  soon  the  commimities 
relaxed  the  primitive  strictneM  of  their  rule  so  Air  as  to  sioocfit 
endowments  which  were  vested  in  trustees ;  stately  chutchca  and 
■pwioua  priories  arose,  to  the  scandal  of  the  mwe  ascetic  brothen ; 
ttiougfa  poor  in  comparison  with  the  monastic  orders,  and  alwajn 
dependent  in  great  measure  upon  the  alms  which  they  coUeeted 
from  door  to  door,  the  Mendicanla  acquired  a  fixed  status  and  a 
vested  interest  in  the  existing  order  of  society.  In  1S6C,  witfan  a 
generation  of  their  first  coming  the  English  branch  of  the  Fkaacis- 
caa  order  comprised  six  waideniies,  containing  forty-nine  Coondar 
tions,  and  Sootlaod  was  erected  to  the  rank  of  a  separate  {worince.' 
Matthew  Paris  asKrts  that  the  Order  degoterated  rapidly  under 
the  influence  of  a  prosperity  which  the  Founder  had  dreaded  and 
Corbidden  ;  and  the  diange  in  their  condition  caused  them  many 
searchings  of  heart.  Ilie  superiiRS  sou^t  by  various  ^pedtents 
to  maintain,  in  part,  the  tradition  of  poverty.  One  of  their  eariiest 
Generals  forbade  them  to  involve  themselves,  however  indirectly, 
in  litigation  respec^ig  -propaty.  Hie  third  of  the  Englieh  Ifto- 
vincials.  Brother  Haymo  (l!t89-40),  invariably  wote  a  tattled 
botk  and,  when  presiding  at  a  proviitcial  chapter,  would  sit  like  a 
b^^ar  GTOB-legged  on  the  ground.  Such  protests  proved  unavail- 
ii^  i  but  the  (hder  none  the  less  maintained  a  haid  on  popular 
respect  and  performed  a  great  work  in  England.  The  Friars 
Minor  never  f<»got  their  or^;inal  mission  to  the  poor,  to  whom 
they  ministered  not  only  with  spiritual  consolations,  but  also  with 
that  medical  skill  for  which  they  were  universally  mowned.  As 
popular  pnachers  the  Mendicuiti  took  upon  themaelvee  a  duty  which 
was  altogetb^  nfgtected  by  the  parochial  deigy.  As  confesanv 
and, almoners  they  came  into  toudi  with  every  dam;  the  advice 
<^  eminent  Frandscans  and  D(»ainkans  was  solicited  by  [wdates 
struggling  to  reform  a  diooese  or  diapter,  and  by  lay  magnates 
upon  whose  oonscsences  the  evils  of  the  time  lay  heavily.  In  all 
the  civil  won  and  ooutrovenies  of  this  century  the  mediation  of 
the  Mendicants  was  frequently  invoked;  and  their  influence  was 
leas  usefully,  bat  not  less  strikingly,  displayed  whenever  the  l^pacy, 
whose  servants  they  had  always  be^  in  a  special  sense,  desired  to 
state  a  case  before  the  masses.  It  is  not  wonderful,  nor  can  it  be 
■For  the  ctuonology  ace  Mr.  Little'i  article  in  E.  H.  R.,  vj.,  pp.  74a  & 
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accounted  a  reproadi  agaimt  them,  that  in  the  Utter  yean  of 
Hemy  III.  they  ahandooed  their  foimer  neutrally  to  dedare  in 
favour  of  political  leform.  None  were  better  Bituated  than  the 
CtiaXB  to  realise  the  enli  which  the  King's  misrule  had  bred  in 
Church  and  State ;  none  were  max  alive  to  the  needless  sufi^ng 
which  lax  govemment  and  didioneat  ofiidals  inflicted  on  the  poorest 
of  the  poor.  Their  knowledge  of  men  gave  thnn  faith  in  human 
nature ;  and  they  could  view  with  equanimity  the  audadous  experi- 
meit  of  De  Montfort  in  appealing  against  the  Crown  and  feudalism 
to  the  general  body  of  the  nation. 

The  Franciscan  Order  was  recruited,  as  St.  Francis  had  pre-Mendi- 
sciibed,  from  the  educated  classes ;  and  at  an  early  date  the  ^^l^- 
superioTs,  dinegaiding  the  prohibitionB  of  their  founder,  resolved 
to  emulate  the  Dominicans  in  fcmnii^  connections  with  the  Uni- 
versiides,  and  in  redeMning  the  higher  studies  of  these  centres  :^m 
the  reproach  of  heterodoxy.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  English 
etmvents  was  planted  at  Oxford ;  here  Agnellus  the  first  of  the  Eng- 
lish provincials  (litX4SS)  founded  a  lectureship  which  he  persuaded 
Groseetestc,  then  Master  of  the  Schools,  to  undertake.^  Hie  original 
purpose  of  the  Franciscan  lectures  was  to  train  future  preadiers;  **  in 
the  art  of  public  speaking  and  in  subtle  moralities ".  Grosseteete, 
not  yet  a  bi^op  bat  already  famons  as  a  commentator,  philosopher, 
and  aci^ttist,  was  unlikely  to  accept  this  narrow  view  of  his  func- 
tions. Some  at  least  of  his  lectures  on  the  experimental  sciences, 
so  highly  praised  by  Roger  Bacon,  were  probably  delivered  to  Fran- 
ciscan novices.  Grosseteste  and  his  learned  successor,  Adam  de 
Marsh,  gave  the  Oxford  convent  a  European  reputatira ;  it  became 
the  oumery  of  teachen  for  foreign  houses  of  the  Order.  Soon  there 
were  thirty  Franciscan  lectureships  in  difierent  parts  of  Et^laad, 
and  pioviaum  was  made  few  a  regolar  succession  of  teachers  at  the 
Universities  (1251).*  It  is  more  than  accident  that  Duns  Scotus, 
Boger  Bacon,  and  William  ot  Ockham,  the  three  greatest  oi 
E^anciscan  teaidtera,  were  idl  of  Engbsh  birth,  and  all  pupils  of  the 
Oxford  sdiool. 

The   Universities,  which  had  been  thus  sucoesrfully  invaded,  The  Uni- 
woe  already  well  frequented.     Thb  eentraliiatioD  of  leamii^  was'^'"''* 
not  yet  complete.     1^  tribe  <^  wandering  teachers  still  existed ; 
some   of  the   monastic  and   capitular  schools,  such   as   those  of 
17.  */M.,  p.  38,    Foi  the  date  Little,  u.i. 
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Ijncoln  and  St.  Albans,  attracted  from  time  to  time  a  profi»sar 
of  repute,  and  enjoyed  under  his  charge  a  brief  period  of  pneprnty. 
It  was  even  possible  for  disoontented  students,  or  an  amUtioua  [»«- 
late,  to  found  a  new  attaUam  and  purdtaae  corp(vate  [oiTik^es. 
Salisbury,  Northampton,  Stamford,  lincoln,  Reading,  even  the  re- 
mote and  rustic  Exeter,  seemed  at  one  time  or  another  likely  to 
rival  the  glories  of  the  older  univenities ;  any  cmudderaUe  uKMias- 
tery,  any  j  cathedral  town,  could  aSbrd  a  nucleus  of  students,  moce 
Councils  of  the  Church  made  strenuous  and  repeated  efforts  to 
enforce  a  higher  education  both  for  the  religious  and  for  the 
pazodiiid  clergy.  Chance  however  decided  that  English  leaming 
should  (have  two  centres  and  no  mote.  In  spite  of  diqjersions  and 
other  adveTsities  Oxftnd,  established  as  a  gtudkan  generab  in  the 
reign  of  Hemy  II.,  and  Cambridge,  fdiich  b^^  to  be  mentioQed 
in  the  r&ga  of  John,  held  their  own  against  all  rivab.  Until  the 
feud  of  Angevin  and  Capet  became  acute,  the  schools  of  Paris 
offered  superior  attractiom  to  the  English  sdiolar ;  as  late  as  the 
year  1290,  when  the  University  of  Paris  was  organised  in  four 
nations,  the  "Rnglwh  gave  their  name  to  (me  of  these.  But  in  1167 
the  Fjgliah  scholars  were  expelled  from  Paris  by  a  royal  mandate ; 
Henry  II.  retaliated  with  an  ordinance  forbidding  cleifa  to  go 
alHoad  for  purposea  of  study ;  and  in  consequence  we  find  that  the 
Oxford  schools  at  once  leap  into  prominence.  A  few  years  later 
Gerald  de  Bairi  visited  Oxford  to  give  public  readings  from  his 
book  on  the  Topography  of  Ireland.  He  remarks  that  he  dto&t 
Oxford  for  the  purpose,  "  because  more  cleriis  were  to  be  found 
there,  and  they  more  clerkly  "  than  in  other  towns ;  and  incidentally 
he  informs  us  that  these  clerks  were  organised  in  faculties  and 
taufi^t  by  licensed  doctots.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  soon  acquired 
a  European  reputation;  a  Frisian  and  a  Hungarian  scholar,  both 
studying  in  Oxford,  appear  among  the  recipients  of  gifts  from 
Richard  I. ;  eariy  in  the  reign  of  Hemy  III.  a  paternal  govenunmt 
intervened  to  (fix  the  price  of  lod^ngs,  in  Oxford  and  in  Cam- 
bridge, "on  account  of  the  multitude  of  scholars  who  flow  t<^ether 
from  these  parts  and  those  beyond  the  sea  for  study  ". '  It  may 
be  the  case,  as  commonly  supposed,  that  Caml»idge  only  became  a 
university  in  1809,  owing  to  a  temporary  diqiersion  of  the  Oxford 

'  Sbirley,  i.,  p.  398. 
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schools.    But  the  ordinance  which  we  have  cited  ahowa  that,  already 
in  1S81,  the  two  great  anivenitiee  ranked  on  an  equal  footing. 

Both  took,  &om  the  first,  a  lively  interest  in  politics.  The  Political 
scfaoUm  of  Cambridge  sided  with  Louis  and  the  barons  t^BinH^^^i, 
John ;  those  of  Oxford  distinguished  tlttnuelvea  in  the  next  n^wHtiet 
by  their  hostility  to  foreign  influence  and  their  sympathy  with  Mont- 
fort  As  the  thirteenth  century  advances  we  hear  laore  of  Oxford 
than  of  Cambridge  in  political  oratroversies ;  but  this  may  be  doe 
to  accidents  of  situation.  Oxford  was  a  town  of  military  and  p(^- 
tical  importance,  the  meeting-place  of  Councils,  a  stage  on  several 
intersecting  hi^-roads.  lie  news  of  an  Oxford  riot  thread  at  once 
to  every  comer  of  the  kingdom ;  if  dvil  war  aieee,  the  students  were 
near  the  scene  of  operatioBB  and  could  easily  slip  aimy  to  join  a 
rebel  army.  But  these  casual  ebullitions  do  not  represent  the  true 
nature  of  the  inilaence  which  the  nniveisities  exetdsed  on  politics. 
It  does  not  follow  that  they  were  most  imp(^tant  when  they  w«e 
most  noisy.  We  should  lay  man  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the 
science  of  politics  came  within  the  sct^  of  their  curriculum,  asd 
was  expounded  by  English  teachers  to  an  audience  chicAy  recruited 
from  the  middle  class  of  English  sodety.  The  f<H«ign  elanent 
amo^  the  scholars  was  prominent  and  picturesque ;  but  it  was  the 
Englishmen  who  fixed  the  time  of  thought,  lliis  fact  is  obscured 
1^  the  pan^iyrics  which  are  most  usually  quoted.  It  is  for  example 
a  palpable  exaggeration  when  Bcmiface  of  Savoy,  with  true  Italiui 
politeness,  assures  his  Oxford  hosts  that  their  schools  are  as  cosmo- 
politan as  those  of  Paris.'  Oxford  and  Cambridge  never  found  it 
necessaiy  to  aeate  a  separate  organisation  for  their  foreign  scholan. 

In  their  opposition  to  Papal  interference  the  universities  had  Their 
the  warmest  approval  at  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.    The  satirical  j^^^~ 
poems  in  which  anonymous  scholars  attacked  the  Curia  seem  toThonght 
have  circulated  without  incurring  censure.     It  was  otherwise  when 
the  spirit  of  revolt  invaded  the  region  of  the  sciences.    The  unU 
▼erraties  ifae  intended  for  the  education  of  the  clei^;  their 
original  curriculum  was  theolt^cal ;  they  were  subject  to  episcopal 
visitations.     None  the  less  the  scholais  turned   with  rehef  from 
theoli^  to  studies  of  a  more  secular  character ;  or,  if  they  remained 
tbeokigians,  displayed  an  unwelcome  ^titude  for  heterodox  8pecu< 
latitMW.      These   tendencies  were   more  easily  reprimanded  than 
'  Chrvn.  Maj.,  v.,  433. 
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repKBsed.  At  Oxford  a  Master  of  the  Sdurak  or  Chancellor, 
elected  hy  the  licensed  teachers,  acted  as  the  Imhop's  delegate  in 
relation  to  the  uoivenity.  It  was  his  biuineas  to  maintain  intel< 
lectual  no  leas  than  mwal  disci|rfine.  But  he  found  a  nu»e 
congenial  taak  in  defending  the  pririleges  oi  his  order  against  the 
town  atrthoritieB ;  and  each  indindual  master  of  arts  remstned 
tk'Jaeto  &ee  to  study  and  disseminate  the  opinions  which  met  liis 
fancy.  Nor  was  the  scholar  more  restricted.  Tbe  preacribed 
curriculum  for  graduation  was  severe ;  and  he  was  bound  to  place 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  a  master.  But  he  chose  his  own 
master  and  his  own  time  of  graduation.  He  stndied  or  rioted  as 
his  indinationB  pron^ted ;  and  in  has  studies,  no  less  than  in  his 
rioting,  he  slwwed  a  Bo4iemtan  contempt  for  the  authorities.  If 
be  CMitemfJated  enterii^  major  orders  he  would  no  doubt  read 
theology.  But  if  he  was  ambitious  he  would  pnfcr  the  cavil  and 
tbe  canon  law ;  if  he  was  cmsumed  with  intdleetnal  curiosity  be 
would  betake  himself  to  pfailosof^y.  Whether  he  gave  Ibe  prefer- 
nce  to  Justinian  or  to  Aristotle,  he  ran  considerable  risk  of  imbilnng 
a  spirit  hostile  to  the  ChuTcb. 
Philo-  For  the  popular  heresies  of  the  twelfth  oentnry  England  bad 

q^^j^  proved  an  uncongenial  soil.  She  prodoced  no  Alb^eots  or  Patarins ; 
•be  ofered  no  welcome  to  tbe  misBtonaries  of  Bcfaism.  Heretici 
were  ao  rare  in  England  that  a  law  of  heresy  bad  never  taken 
rfi^M.  Tliose  who  appeared  were  iUiteiBte  forognos,  wat&  and 
stra3re  who  were  not  in  the  least  likely  to  c(»rapt  ttie  seats  of 
leaniing.  In  1166,  some  Flemidi  weavers  of  donbtfiil  orthodoxy 
were  whipped  and  branded  by  mder  of  a  Great  Ooandl  which  sal 
at  Oxford :  but  they  w»«  not  connected  with  tbe  nascent  aniversity. 
Still  les  had  scholars  to  do  with  the  citizen  of  Amiens  who  was 
homed  at  London  in  ISIO,  or  with  the  leader  fA  the  PastoureauX 
whom  a  mob  of  Shoreham  rustics  tore  in  pieoes  when  he  attempted 
to  convert  them.  But  there  was  an  overpowimng  fascination,  tot 
independent  minds,  in  the  more  subtle  forms  of  unbelief  ii^di 
Aristotle,  especially  as  interpreted  by  Avicenna  and  Avertoes, 
tended  to  produce.  English  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  meta- 
physical works,  from  which  heresy  was  prindpally  deduced,  goes 
bcwk  at  least  to  the  year  1180  when  Alexander  Neckam,  afterwards 
abbot  of  Cirencester,  leetiued  on  them  at  Paris.  But  be  was  in 
advance  of  his  age.     Thirty  years  elapsed  before  the  Aristotelian 
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books  became  Dotorioas  by  tbeir  oondemnation  at  a  legatine  oouoeil 
in  Pani  (1210);  Edmund  Rich,  the  future  Archbishop,  confined 
binwelf  in  his  OxfiM^  lectures  to  the  CMupaiativel;  innocuous  logic 
of  the  Q^tanon ; '  nor  did  the  Aristotelian  fever  take  hold  of 
Oxfoid  until,  in  13S0,  Michael  Soott  returned  firam  Toledo,  bringing 
with  hion  partial  translations  of  the  Metaphysics  and  the  scientific 
treatises.  So  bad  were  theae  fint  renderings,  made  throu^  the 
Arabic  and  doubly  infected  with  enor,  that  Groaseteate  refused  to 
mtke  use  of  them,  althou^  he  lectured  on  the  subjects  which  they 
eovofed.*  Better  work  was  done  by  the  German  Hermann  who  com- 
pleted, about  1240,  a  translatioa  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethies,  also 
from  the  AraUc ;  and  some  tincture  of  the  doctrinea  ot  tbe  Politic^ 
&om  whatever  souioe  it  may  have  been  derived,  was  current  in  the 
Oxford  schools  by  the  year  1265.  To  these  writings  whidi  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  reconcile  with  tbe  dogmas  of  revealed  religi(»it 
it  wMild  ^>pear  that  the  Frandscans  and  other  orthodox  teachers 
sought  to  direct  the  attention  of  their  pupils.  The  result  bow- 
ever  was  unexpected.  Greek  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Justice,  tbe 
natural  constitution  of  society,  and  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  tbe 
governed,  wore  do  less  inconsistent  with  the  princ4)les  of  medieval 
politics  than  were  the  postulates  of  Greek  physical  philosophy  with 
the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  central  mysteries  of  CatboliciBm,  Dog- 
matic  conservatism  was  purchased  at  the  price  of  political  ferment, 
and  the  Oxford  scholars  became  in  their  own  way  as  revolutionary 
as  the  London  rabble. 

Another  mode  of  coping  with  tbe  scepticism  of  tbe  learned  The 
claaws  was  su^ested  by  Groeseteete  and  more  fully  adumWated  b^Kom**' 
hit  disciple  Roger  Bacon.     Confident  that  true  sdeoce  could  never  Bacon 
be  r^ognant  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  they  proposed  to 
neutralise  the  ill  effects  of  Aristotelian  science  by  studying  it  m<a« 
accurately  and  then  supersedii^  it.     This  is  the  {Hoject  to  which 
Bacon  devoted  his  more  important  writings,  tbe  Opus  Mqjvt,  Oput 
iiinug,  and  ^pu*  TerUum,  in  which  be  Iwougbt  together,  for  the 
ii^mnatioo  of  Clement  IV.,  the  rennlt  of  long  enquiries  in  many 
fields  (rf  study.      "Much  have  I   laboured,"  he  told  his  patzon, 
**  both  in  tbe  sciences  and  in  languages  for  forty  yean  amce  fint  I 

>  Raabdsll,  ii.,  p.  754  (quoting  ttom  Bacon's  Ctmtndiiim  StuMi  Thtologuu), 
'  Bacon,  Cou^inMim  Studii,  ed.  Brewei,  469.     Stevenson,  Robnt  GrosuitsU, 
chap.  it. 
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learned  my  alphabet.  Except  for  two  yean  of  the  forty  I  ham 
been  ^wayB  Btudyiag."  Early  in  life  he  foimd  good  reasons  for 
taking  do  authority  as  final ;  for  twenty  years  before  he  b^an  to 
write  he  had  pursued  untrodden  paths.  He  had  spent  more  than 
^^000  on  books,  experiments,  tables,  instruments ;  in  purcbastng 
the  fiiendsfaip  of  the  wise  or  in  tnuntng  the  necessary  asrirtaptR. 
He  paswd  much  of  his  working  life  in  Paris.  Here  he  gradu&ted 
as  a  doctor  in  IMS ;  here,  between  1S57  and  1S77,  he  lived  m 
compubocy  exile,  under  the  displeasure  of  his  superiors.  But  it  was 
in  Oxford  that  be  conceived  tiie  idea  of  his  esquities ;  to  Ox&nd 
be  looked  back  with  auction,  as  the  one  place  in  Weston  Europe 
where  the  mathematical  sciences  were  competmtly  tau^t ;  and  be 
speaks  of  Grosseteste  as  the  teacher  who  excelled  all  others  in  his 
range  of  useful  knowledge. 

Bacon  follows  Grosseteste  in  proposing,  as  a  remedy  for  iutd- 
lectual  anarchy,  the  organised  and  co-operative  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge in  all  its  various  braocbes.^  But  the  bints  at  the  master  are 
developed  by  the  pupil.  Bacon  explains  at  length  the  currieulam 
of  the  ideal  Academy.  It  must  study  Greek  and  Hel»ew ;  it  must 
educate  translators ;  it  must  furnish  the  scientist  with  a  lesum^  of 
all  the  results  attained  by  the  thinkers  of  antiquity.  Further  it 
must  test,  correct,  and  enlarge  the  theones  of  the  ancjents  by 
experimental  mvest^tions  on  the  widest  scale.  It  should  r^aid 
tbe  sciences,  the  physical  equally  with  the  moral,  as  avenues  to  a 
right  understanding  of  revealed  rdigion,  and  as  inBtruments  with 
wbtcdi  tbe  Church  may  refute  the  scotTer,  cmivince  the  doubtii^, 
and  convert  the  heathen.  In  science  Bacon  finds  the  best  protec- 
tion of  religion ;  and  science,  he  is  convinoed,  is  capable  of  iidnite 
expansion.  But  to  fill  men  with  the  desire  of  scientific  trutii  is  the 
grand  difficulty.  IVuth,  he  complains,  must  battle  with  many 
counter-inflaences ;  with  the  authority  of  all  teadiers  from  Aristotle 
down  to  Alexander  Hales,  Bacon's  fellow-countryman  and  fellow- 
Minorite;  with  the  extravagant  rewards  attached  to  leg»i  stodies; 
with  the  perverse  humoura  of  the  clergy,  llie  latter,  he  finds,  have 
no  decdre  for  truth.  **  Wherever  clerks  are  met  together,  as  happen 
at  Paris  and  at  Oxford,  they  scandalise  the  whole  worki  with  their 
feuds,  their  contentions,  and  their  vices." 

Clement  IV.  did  not  live  to  reward  the  long  patience  of  the 
'  On  Qroueteste's  Comfndium  SeimlMnm  Me  Sterenvon,  p.  49. 
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posecuted  scholar ;  and  in  1S7T  Buxhi  was  emvicted  of  heresy  l^ 
a  General  Chapter  of  bis  Order,  to  whom  attacks  on  Alexander 
Hales  seoaed  little  short  of  blasphemy.  The  sentence  inflicted  was 
one  of  dose  confinement ;  only  in  1292  was  Bacm  released  from 
prison ;  and  by  that  time  age  and  dis^pointment  had  deatroyed 
hit  genius.  It  was  a  heavy  punishment  for  one  whose  chief  fault 
lay  in  critidsing  with  more  justice  than  discretitm  the  ahartooia- 
ings  of  his  rivals.  But  the  heaviest  was  his  failure  te  discredit  the 
a  priori  reasoning  of  the  scholastics  whom  he  detested.  His  wnk 
lies  outside  the  main  lines  of  medieval  thought,  althou^  it  is  in  a 
sense  the  legitimate  completion  at  tmtjnirii>u  opened  by  his  Oxford 
IscdecesBOTs.  But  it  is  not  the  least  noteworthy  featine  of  this 
remarkable  age  that,  m  the  interval  between  two  ciril  wars,  in  the 
crisis  of  the  absorbing  conflict  between  Papacy  and  Kapire,  when 
the  minds  of  men,  in  ^'^"g^'mf^  and  outside  it,  were  engrosted  with 
practical  questions  (^  law  and  pohtics  and  rdigioui  education,  there 
should  have  arisen  a  scientific  genius  to  whom  the  common  thou^ts 
and  anxisties  <tf  his  contemporaries  were  a  vain  dtstractioti,  wIm 
worked  and  suffered  for  an  ideal  iriuch,  after  tiie  lapae  of  800  yean^ 
was  at  length  to  be  rediscovered  and  to  subjugate  all  thinking  men. 
History  would  be  less  than  just  if  it  ignored  a  man  who  fuled  to 
move  his  goteration  because  he  stood  above  it. 

We  have  seen  how  men  were  tiiinking  and  how  thought  wm  The 
being  made.  It  only  remains  to  cast  a  glance  up«m  the  lives  whidi  ^T'**^ 
men  too  busy  for  much  thought  were  leading,  and  upon  thement 
external  a|^)eanuioe  of  the  world  in  which  they  moved.  Let  us 
fint  remark  that  the  growth  of  law  and  form  and  r^ularity  was 
not  confined  to  the  political  and  speculative  sides  of  social  life. 
As  the  twelfth  century  is  characterised,  from  evtry  point  o(  view, 
by  a  riotous  exuberance  and  a  fertility  of  invention,  so  the  thirteenth 
has  for  its  distinctive  trait  the  impulse  to  eli^rate  and  oiganiae 
the  legacy  inherited  from  the  past.  Ilie  tumultuous  revel  becomes 
•Q  ordered  pageant ;  the  disconnected  lays  of  minstrels  are  wdded 
into  a  rmnance ;  acts  of  ftH-bearance  or  of  courtesy,  which  had  been 
the  fruit  of  genoxNis  impulse,  are  prescribed  and  defined  by  the 
code  of  diivalry;  the  rude  ceremonies  with  which  the  youth  of 
nobie  birth  had  been  initiated  into  the  brothrabood  of  arms  are 
now  di^;nised  in  a  solemn  ritual,  and  dignified  with  an  all^orical 
interpretation.     Nowhere  is  the  change  more  aj^iarent  tiian  in  the 
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merduuits,  drapen,  mercera,  blonket-maken ;  while  the  raw  « 
finished  leather  was  handled  by  skinnen,  tannen,  leather-drencn, 
leather-brokers,  cuirteis,  huneHS-makers,  glovers,  shoemakers,  tawcn, 
cobblers,  purse-makeis,  girdlav  and  cordwainers.  In  the  vnking 
of  metals,  in  the  prodnction  and  dbtributioa  of  comestiblea,  wc 
find  an  equally  elaborate  division  of  labour.  Besides  the  commoa 
market  there  were  in  Ncvwich  at  least  tfairfy  special  markets  a 
quarters,  each  devoted  ezclunvely  to  some  one  inde  or  craft.*  b 
sach  a  hive  of  oommerce  great  interests  were  concentrated,  and  s 
great  volume  of  business  was  tnutsacted ;  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  community  bore  wiiaiess  to  strenuous  and  varied  industry. 
Ilie  k)wcr  part  of  ahnost  every  bouse  was  an  open  booth  with  wares 
displayed  fbr  sale  b^ore  a  bargaining  and  cautious  stream  of  pur^ 
chasers.  la  workshops  behind  the  booths  ilte  craftsmen  toiled  loog 
hours  to  repleaiish  tiie  depleted  stock.  Heavy  carts,  haaled  wttt 
infinite  pains  through  miry  roads,  brou^t  in  at  every  gate  the 
produce  of  upland  manors,  to  be  sold  or  stored  against  the  winter  m 
the  OMster's  town-house,  From  port  to  port,  and  along  all  navig. 
aUe  rivers,  clumsy  ships  and  barges  plied  incessantly.  The  great 
hi^ways,  maintained  in  passable  order  by  the  grumblli^  freemen 
ot  the  shircB  throagh  which  they  ran,  saw  a  continual  goii^  and 
coming  of  merchants  and  padcmen.  ItMusands  resorted  to  the 
great  country  fairs  h^  annually  at  Stoarhridge,  Yazmootfat 
Boston,  Winchester,  St.  Ives  and  many  another  town.  Hie  stalk 
of  the  sellen  covered  many  acres ;  here  the  rar^  proprietoo'  oooU 
buy  almost  everythit^  that  was  needed  to  supplemrat  the  [nodaoe 
of  bis  own  estate  i  wine  &om  Gaacony  or  the  Rhineland  or  Lorraine, 
6ae  cloths  from  Itidy  or  Flandos,  salt-fish  and  tar  from  Norway  or 
the  Baltic,  skins  fjrom  Ireland,  pepper,  spioes,  silks  and  pteckKH 
stofis  Irom  the  far  East.  Each  dhbe  looked  to  the  nearest  ports 
finr  foreign  produce ;  in  each  shire  one  tx  more  fiurs  served  as  the 
4mtres  of  distribution. 
The  The  foreign  trade  of  England  was  only  nascent     Raw  wod,  un- 

^^^„„  wrought  lead  and  tin  and  jet,  cattle,  fish,  and  salted  meat  were  the 
diief  exports ;  and  the  value  of  the  wine  which  came  in  probably 
exceeded,  in  this  as  in  the  followiiq;  century,  that  of  all  other  im- 
ports put  together.  Still  the  foreign  merdiant  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  England,  as  the  saffe^conducts  on  the  Patent  Rolls  bear 

'  See  W.  Rye,  Short  CaXmdar  of  Ik*  Dmdt  rtlaHnf  to  NorwUk,  /oinit. 
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witness.  As  wool-buyers  seveawl  leading  finns  of  FloreDtines  had 
rcf^olar  relatione  with  all  the  principal  religious  houses.  Cohorsin 
and  Italian  usuten  competed  eago^y  with  Jews  and  Templars  in 
the  London  money  market,*  and  succesMTully  evaded  all  the  eflbrts 
of  the  taw-coorts  to  «cpel  tbem.  The  Londtni  Hanse  of  Cologne, 
which  abeady  io  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  had  obtained  a  royal 
charter,*  had  now  grown  greater  by  admitting  the  merchants  of 
Lubedc  and  the  Teutonic  league :  their  Steelyard,  by  the  'Huunes, 
was  a  thriving  and  well  fortified  establi^ment ;  smaller  facttaiea  of 
the  same  kind  were  to  be  found  at  Lynn  and  Boston.  Even  with 
distant  Norway  there  were  regular  relations ;  Henry  III.  did  not 
Hif?am  to  make  a  commercial  treaty  and  """"^Jti"  an  amicable 
canesptmdence  with  Siag  Haco.*  Foreigners  asnsted  to  develope 
the  Icmg  neglected  industry  of  weaving.  When,  in  l!t?l,  a  com- 
mercial dispute  arose  between  Flanden  and  King  Heniy,  and  the 
Older  wait  toith  for  the  banishment  of  Flemings,  it  was  thou^t 
advisable  to  ezenqit  those  who  had  bouj^t  houses  and  settled  in 
England  for  the  purpose  of  working  wool ;  to  these  the  King  an- 
nounced that  he  would  guarantee  the  rights  of  native  Engbshmen.* 

Weaving  and  the  depaidoit  trades  of  dyeing,  shearing,  foiling,  Indaatrial 
were  the  most  highly  organised  which  P-ngUnd  could  then  show ;  ^^[f"*^ 
and  even  these  had  not  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  domestic  industry 
subject  to  gild-law.  Shipping  came  next  in  order  of  importance ; 
the  Cinque  Ptats,  though  not  yet  oiganised  as  a  federation,  were 
hi^y  privil^ed  because  of  the  fleet  which  they  oould  produce  for 
the  sorice  of  the  Crown ;  the  East  Anglian  coast-towns,  London, 
Southampton,  Poole,  Dartmouth,  Bristol  and  Chester  could  also 
boast  of  a  ctHudderable  seorfaring  population.  For  the  Crusade  of 
Riduttd  I.  the  Cinque  Forts  produced  thirty-three  ships;'  their 
oidinary  cooting^it  was  twenty-five  *  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but 
in  that  of  hit  grandson  it  was  raised  to  fifty-seven.'  The  fleet 
iriiich  was  raised  for  the  French  expedition  of  1S80  contained 
about  290  ships,  of  which  the  greater  part  came  from  English 
ports.^  The  quality  of  the  aeamanrftip  was  good ;  the  victory  of 
Hubert  de  Bu^h  in  the  straits  of  Dover  se^ns  to  have  been  won 

'  Chron.  iiaj.,  iii.,  318 ;  iv.,  S ;  v.  341.       ■  R»l.  Clutrt.,  194. 
■  Pat.  Rolls,  JL,  38^.     Shirley,  ii.,  faiam. 

*  Ckmt.  Mai.  tt  VKtcom.,  138.        *  Pip*  Roll,  a  Rich.  I. 

*  Map,  Dt  Nugis,  v.,  j  6.        ^  Jeabei,  p.  15.        *  Pat.  RoUi,  ii.,  370. 
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by  tbe  aid  of  skilled  manoeuTrag,  and  in  1S70  the  E^igliA 
squadron  of  the  Crusading  fleet  sufffend  compazativelj  little  froa 
a  stonn  which  wrou^^t  havoc  among  the  remainder.  But  EngKA 
^ps  were  small.  The  r^uiatitm  crew  whidi  the  Cinque  Port* 
furnished  for  an  impressed  vessel  compised  a  captain,  twenty 
tailors,  and  a  cabin  hoy,  about  one^th  of  the  oomplonent  wfaidi 
the  best  Venetian  vessels  of  the  time  lequiied.  A  riiip  so  maniied 
would  canry  no  more  than  eighty  passengers,  and  forty  boraeiL 
Though  K"gli«h  vessels  woe  to  be  found  as  far  afidd  m  ftbneiiki 
and  Acre,  they  were  diiefly  used  for  ooast^work ;  England  had  not 
yet  become  thn  general  carrier  of  Europe. 

For  the  rest,  iron-miDes  were  worked  m  the  Sunex  Weald  and 
the  North  Riding ; '  lead  and  silver  at  Carlisle ;  the  lead-mines  at 
the  Mendipe  were  already  a  source  of  profit  in  the  reign  of  Richazd 
I. ;  *  the  tin  of  the  Cornwall  stannaries  had  an  extoinve  sale, 
though  the  discovery  of  German  tin,  in  1841,  took  away  the 
monopoly  which  the  Eoglisb  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  respect  of 
this  metal*  The  salt  pan*  of  Worcestenhire  and  Oie^iire  and  the 
maritime  counties  were  probably  not  less  flomishii^  than  they  had 
been  in  1086;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the  sea-coal  <^ 
Newcastle  b^;an  to  be  extemively  em{doyed  for  fuel  in  &igland 
and  abroad.* 

Con-  There  were  thus  the  beginnings  of  industrial  devriopment,  wbidi 

;^'>'  did  not  fail  to  affect  both  social  life  and  law.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that,  when  a  ctmfiimation  of  their  charter  was  granted  to  the 
Londoners  in  1268,  the  kii^  found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  jodicial 
privileges  of  the  city.  Henceforth  the  citizens  were  not  to  have 
the  benefit  of  pleading  in  their  own  courts,  when  the  Lea  Mereatoria 
demanded  that  a  suit  sboukl  be  decided  elsewhera'  This  law* 
relating  to  cases  of  commerci&l  contract,  was  formulated  m  no  royal 
oi^linance  before  the  time  of  Edward  I. ;  it  was  the  unwritten 
custom  of  the  mercantile  commuoity,  But  it  was  rect^niaed  by 
the  public  courts ;  and  was  defined  by  the  merdiants  themselvci 
in  the  courts  of  Pie  Powder,  which  gave  a  Bummary  deasion  aa  all 
disputes  arising  in  the  great  annual  birs.  Simihniy  the  Lomr  ^ 
Oteron,  a  code  of  maritime  law  popularly  ascribed  to  Eleanor  of 

>  North  Riding  R$cot<U,  nA,  il,  43,  139.         *  Haossticoii,  ii.,  aS), 
»  Ckron.  Uof.,  W.,  151,       *  Rot.  Pari.,  U,  405,  433, 
*CkrvH,  Maj.  tt  Vie*tom.,  103. 
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Aquitaine  or  lUcfaaid  I.,  regulated  the  lelations  of  captains  with 
their  bcuIois  and  employen,  tJie  law  of  wreck  and  pilotage,  and 
cognate  matten. 

Still  England  at  large  remained  an  agricultural  community,  Manorial 
in  which  the  majority  of  men  knew  htUe  of  any  law  but  that  Economy 
adroinigtered  in  the  court*  of  hundred,  shire,  and  manor.  Each 
manor  wai,  or  aimed  at  being,  self-provided  with  the  chief  neoes- 
rities  of  life.*  The  x^ularity  with  whidi  manor-courts  claimed 
to  apfriy  the  Assise  <^  Ale  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  this,  the 
staple  beverage  of  the  lower  classes,  was  produced  by  village 
brewers.  Bread  and  cheese  and  bacon  were  commodities  which  all 
but  the  poorest  could  provide  from  their  own  holdings ;  the  smallest 
cottier  had  a  plot  of  ground  for  growing  herbs  and  fruit,  the 
parsley,  laeks,  and  kale,  the  chervil  and  shallots,  the  cherries  and 
apples,  with  which  Piers  Plowman  diversified  a  frugal  diet.  Bntolier's 
meat  was  tiie  mark  ot  a  wealthy  table ;  the  sucking-pigs  and  fowls 
which  formed  the  villein's  festal  fare  came  from  his  own  sty  and 
poultry-yard.  Salt-fish,  of  which  all  classes  consumed  an  enormous 
quantity  in  Lent  and  on  fast-days,  was  almost  the  only  article  of 
eommon  food  ndiich  must  be  bought  in  the  open  market.  For 
dress  and  household  purposes  all  bat  the  wealthiest  made  use  of 
homespun  cloth  and  linen,  which  were  woven  upon  hand-looms  by 
the  women  of  the  fiunily.  In  most  manors  there  mi^t  be  found 
the  indispensable  craftsmen,  a  smith,  a  mason,  a  carpenter,  a  tailor, 
vrbo  in  many  cases  received  a  holding  as  ^e  price  of  their  pro- 
fessional service  to  the  Iwd.  The  accounts  of  great  households 
prove  that  wealthy  men  did  not  depend  entirely  upon  manorial 
supplies.  When  litey  visited  then?  London  houses,  or  went  upon  a 
pn^piess,  they  bou^t  large  quantities  of  provisbns.  For  luxuries, 
sudi  as  sugar,  wiae,  Mid  spices,  they  inouired  heavy  UIIb  ,-  and  we 
find  them  sending  to  distant  fain  and  boroughs  for  the  materiab 
ot  costly  dreseee.  But  the  staple  articles  of  food  were  raised  on 
tile  estate,  and  sent  to  Lcxidon  or  wherever  the  master  might  be 
residing  fw  the  moment.  A  prudent  manager,  even  if  of  episcoptU 
or  baionial  rai^  removed  from  manor  to  manor  at  intervals  of  a 
few  weeks,  remaining  in  each  place  till  his  household  had  ccmsumed 
the  contents  of  the  ham  and  store-rooms,     llie  canons  of  St.  Paul's^ 
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when  in  resideiice,  drew  their  commons  daily  &om  the  brewery  and 
bakehouse  of  the  chapter ;  the  com  and  malt  required  for  these 
establishments  were  supplied  by  the  chapter-lands,  which  aoqaitted 
in  this  maimer  a  substantial  [ooportion  of  their  rents. 

Hie  life  of  the  landholder  can  be  reconstructed  without  much 
difficulty.  Uoder  the  rule  of  Henry  II.  the  most  lawless  of  the 
class  found  it  no  laager  possible  to  live  the  life  of  bandits.  In 
spite  of  occanonal  civil  wars  the  upper  classes  now  adopted  a  mcxle 
(mT  life  which  implied  tbeir  confidence  in  the  king's  power  to  main- 
tain the  peace.  Those  who  possessed  a  castle  seldom  cued  to  live 
in  it ;  the  Norman  keep  was  still  a  common  feature  <^  the  landscape ; 
but  it  was  mote  oft^i  than  not  aUowed  to  lenuun  witiiout  a  garrison, 
or  erai  to  fall  into  decay.  The  manor-house,  thou^  it  might 
assume  the  dimeodons  of  a  palace  could  rarely  be  regarded  as  a 
fortress.  It  was  frequaitly  provided  with  a  moat  and  palisade; 
royal  licences  to  creDellate  were  not  uncommonly  asked  and  granted. 
But  such  defeoces  only  served  as  a  protection  against  sturdy  robbery 
at  the  nocturnal  attacks  to  which  a  private  feud  might  expose  the 
proprietor  at  any  moment.  The  hall  was  usually  the  one  part  of  the 
manor-house  for  which  stone  was  employed.  Not  only  the  outhouses 
and  offices,  but  even  the  private  apartments  were  built  of  timber. 
In  domestic  architecture  there  was  a  surprising  d^;ree  of  uniformify. 
The  manor-house  .of  the  twelfth  century  is  substantially  the  same 
in  ground  plan  as  that  of  the  thirteenth ;  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  great  house  and  the  small  is  in  the  size  of  the  apart- 
ments. The  house  stood  on  one  side  of  a  court  whidt  was  more 
or  less  enclosed  with  stables,  bams,  and  sheds.  The  ground-floor 
was  called  the  cellar  and  reserved  for  purposes  of  storage.  An 
CEtenial  staircase  led  to  the  first-floor,  and  was  usually  the  sole 
means  of  communication  with  the  ground,  although  in  rare  cases 
we  find  an  internal  staircase  reserved  for  the  private  use  of  tbe 
owner's  family.  The  greats  part  of  the  first-floor  formed  tbe 
hall  or  principal  living-room  whidi,  if  of  any  siz^  was  divided  into 
three  aisles  by  pillars  of  stone  or  timber.  An  open  firqilace  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall ;  the  smoke  escaped  by  a  lantern  in  the 
roo^  which  was  of  open  timber  work  and  covered  with  wooden 
shingles,  tiles,  or  thatch,  or  lead,  according  to  the  means  and 
fancy  of  the  owner.  Near  the  main  entrance  of  the  hall  were 
smaller  docos  communicating  with  the  buttery  and  kitchen.     At 
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the  upper  end  was  the  data,  reBerred  for  the  family  and  their 
prinrapal  guests ;  behind  the  dais  was  the  door  leading  to  the 
solftf  or  private  rooms.  The  floor  of  the  hall  was  strown  in  summer 
vith  green  rushes,  in  winter  with  fresh  hay.  The  tables  were  mere 
slabs  of  timber,  which  were  laid  on  trestles  at  the  dinner  hour  and 
afterwards  removed.  At  night  the  donaestics  slept  promiacuously 
on  bendies  in  the  hall ;  and  here  too  they  passed  the  spare  hours 
of  thdr  day.  The  solar  had  originally  been  a  single  room  ;  bat 
in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  broken  up  by  wooden  partitions ; 
a  number  of  separate  bed-chambers  were  grouped  round  a  with- 
drawii^-room,  in  which  the  family  congr^ated  after  dark,  or  whsa 
the  weather  made  out-door  occupations  impossible.  The  walls  of 
these  private  rooms  were  sometiOKs  plastered  and  ad<ffned  with 
paintings.  In  the  reaidaices  of  Heniy  III.  we  commonly  find  that 
the  walls  are  of  a  green  colour  picked  out  with  stars  of  gold ; 
while  munil  paintingB  are  occasionally  mentioned.  In  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  periods  there  seema  to  have  been  a  prrference  U/r 
tapestry;  bnt  hangings  were  out  of  fashion  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  windows  were  small  and  rardy,  if  ever,  glased. 
Tliey  were  as  a  rule  fumidked  with  shuttera  or  lattices  of  wood, 
vdiich  could  be  closed  in  cold  weather;  bnt  the  inmates  of  the 
medieval  house  were  ctHnpelled  to  make  their  choice  between  light 
and  warmth.  Even  in  wealthy  establishments  the  stock  of  silver 
jdate  was  small  and  the  furniture  scanty.  Men*  and  women  lived 
too  much  in  public  and  in  the  open  air  to  be  greatly  concerned 
about  the  comfort  of  their  homes;  to  judge  Irom  the  accounts 
of  Bishop  Swinfield  they  spent  more  upon  minstrels,  juggfen^ 
musicians,  and  other  forms  of  entert^ntoit  than  upon  tbe 
commoDest  household  comforts.  Ev^iings  were  short  in  that  age ; 
the  crarent  proverb,  giving  tbe  hours  of  a  healthy  day,  names  five 
for  rising,  nine  for  dinner,  five  for  supper,  nine  for  bed ;  and  in- 
deed there  was  little  temptation  to  remain  out  of  bed  when 
darkness  carae.^ 


byT.  HndionT  ,  .      ,  , 

"Dm  namimiiu  Uttnailhrn "  (Cotton  MS.,  Titna  D.  n.);  tb«  Pipe,  Patent,  and 
Cloae  Rolb;  tbe  leue*  given  in  Ibe  Doin4iiiay  of  St.  FaMV%  (Camden  Society). 
HaUt  and  honaea  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  eiiat  at  OaVham  (co.  Rnt- 
buiA,  Apploun  (go.  Berks),  lincoln,  Cbatney  Baaact  (oo.  Bt^s),  Aydoo,  (oo. 
Nacummbaland),  etc.    lUuatrationa  in  Modaon  Tarner,  iki.,  and  Social  Bngbmd, 
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No  Tungliai^  appeared  in  titis  century  to  give  a  picture  of 
the  voiceless  and  laborious  peasant-class  upon  wbose  labours  tlie 
sustenance  (^  tbe  whole  community  depended.  But  the  more 
fragmenbuy  evidence  of  manorial  and  l^al  documents  leads  to 
tbe  conclusion  that  circumstances  bad  raised  tbe  villein  to  a  h^MT 
level  of  comfort  and  security,  despite  the  eSbrts  of  lawyers  and 
landlords  to  depress  hinn  To  the  state  tbe  villein  was  now  a 
person  of  importance ;  the  introduction  of  taxes  upon  movables 
made  it  possible  for  tbe  Crown  to  deal  directly  with  him ;  vilkins 
woe  made  liable  to  tbe  fifteenth  of  1S25,  the  fortieth  of  123X,  and 
the  thirtieth  of  1237.^  The  Assize  of  Anna,  originally  apfuUed  to 
free  men  only,  was  in  125S  enforced  upon  tbe  villeins  also.'  It 
followed,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  royal  judges  showed  an 
inclination  to  give  the  villein  all  tbe  rights  of  a  free  man  which  did 
not  conflict  with  those  of  his  lord.  They  allowed  him  to  make  and 
enforce  a  contract,  althou^  in  the  lord's  interest  they  decided  that 
against  a  villein  no  contract  was  enforceable.  Villeins  who  bod 
purchased  fiediold  property  could  protect  it  against  third  peramks 
by  tbe  AsaiBe  of  Novel  Disseisin.  A  distinction  was  drawn  between 
the  native  bondsman  and  tbe  free  man  who  had  agreed  to  take 
up  a  holding  upon  villein  tenure ;  and  it  was  held  that  tbe  latter 
class  were  not  adfcn|pti^{«&ae;  if  they  threw  up  their  boldii^tbey 
would  not  be  compelled  to  return.  Nor  was  it  an  easy  matter  to 
procure  a  writ  for  the  recovery  of  a  man  who  was  a  villein  in  status 
as  in  toiure.  The  justices  took  tbe  verdict  of  a  jury  in  such  caaea, 
and  made  it  a  fixed  rule  that  the  defendant  should  have  tbe  benelit 
of  any  doubt.  Tbe  manorial  extents  of  the  period  rftow  that  the 
Dumber  of  villein  traumts  reputed  to  be  of  free  descoit  increased  in 
numbera  These  at  all  events  tbe  lord  was  bound  to  treat  with 
some  degree  of  equity.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tbe 
bom  bondsman  was  treated  much  more  haidly  than  tbe  &ee  man 
who  b^  in  villeinage.  Usually  the  one  was  subject  to  some  peTsonal 
imposts,  tallage  and  the  like,  from  whidi  the  other  was  &ee ;  bat 
to  this  rule  there  were  exceptions.  The  free  man  was  subject  like 
the  nativu*  to  the  frankpledge  system,  whether  this  was  admini- 
•tered  by  the  Bheriff  or  by  the  Itwd.  Tbe  general  rule  was  that  no 
free  man  could  be  compelled  to  serve  as  the  lord's  reeve ;  but,  as 
tiiis  was  an  office  to  which  emoluments  and  priviteges  were  attached, 
'  s.  c,  360, 366.     '  Hid.,  371. 
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free  men  may  have  been  willing  in  some  instancea  to  serve.  So  far 
as  rents,  whether  in  money  or  in  labour  service,  were  ooocemed, 
botli  classes  stood  on  the  same  footing ;  both  w«re  protected  by  im- 
memorial  custom  against  an  arlMtrsry  increase  even  of  those  pay- 
ments which,  like  tallage,  were  liable  to  be  modified  at  tiie  pleasure 
of  the  lord.  Nothii^  is  more  difficult  than  to  decide  irtiether  the 
customary  services  weif^ed  heavily  upon  the  ordinary  viliein.  They 
diB^red  greatly  in  difierent  dutricU,  and  even  on  contiguous  manon ; 
and,  while  in  each  manor  there  was  a  rou^  attempt  to  make  the 
services  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  holding,  the  class  of  the 
cottiers  (who  were,  in  many  cases,  the  descendants  of  landless  daves, 
but  in  others  skilled  artisans  who  required  a  retaining  fiee)  might 
be  BSMflsed  in  a  much  hitter  or  in  a  much  lower  ratio  than  tiie 
superior  classes.  But  if  we  conBoe  ourselves  to  the  typical  villein, 
the  hind  who  holds  a  virgate  of  about  tiiirty  acre-strips  and  finds 
the  fourth  part  of  a  team  for  the  ploughs  whkh  the  whole  village 
use  in  common,  some  approximate  statistics  may  be  given.  The 
(uincipal  obligations  of  Uie  viigator  were  plough-work  and  other 
kinds  of  agricultural  labour.  On  two  Peterborough  manors,  under 
Henry  I.,  we  find  that  XS6  and  138  days  of  such  labour  are  demanded 
annually  from  the  virgate ;  on  two  St  Paul's  manors,  in  12S2,  the 
days  are,  in  the  one  case  108,  in  the  other  ITS.  On  the  manors  of 
Ramsay  Abbey,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  a  rather  higher 
average ;  in  one  case  178  days,  in  a  second  S£9,  in  a  third  SS9. 
The  lowest  of  these  figures  may  seem  excessive,  but  we  must  re- 
collect that  feastnlays,  on  which  by  the  cancm  law  no  work  could 
be  done,  reduced  the  burden  of  labour  service  by  about  one-sixth ; ' 
that  the  &mily  which  tilted  a  virgate  usually  sent  into  the  common 
fields  three  <h-  four  pairs  of  hands,  only  one  of  which  was  required 
for  the  lord's  service  at  any  season  save  that  of  harvest ;  and  that 
the  day's  work,  the  operatio,  was  fixed  at  such  an  amount  that  it 
oould  usually  be  performed  by  noon.  The  amount  of  service  was 
lees  a  grievance  than  the  way  in  which  it  was  exacted.  Many  of 
the  operatioiKS  could  be  demanded  whenever  the  lord  pleased,  and 
at  the  shortest  notice ;  the  villein  is  described  by  Bractwi  as  a  man 
who  does  not  know  at  night  what  his  lord  may  require  of  him  in 
the  morning.     And,  to  crown  all,  there  was  a  la^  number  of  petty 
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dues,  in  kind  or  money,  whic^  were  collected  at  the  most  canons 
seasons,  and  were  resented  far  more  than  their  mere  amount  wooU 
warrant.  It  was  these  which  did  most  to  |HX>duce  the  ViSehMf 
Rising  ai  1380.  As  jet  there  was  no  thought  of  rebellion,  and 
little  tendency  towards  chai^.  The  manor-court,  attended  by  all 
the  tenants,  had  not  yet  broken  up  into  three  separate  tribunals  <rf 
tiie  leet,  the  court-baron,  and  the  court-customary;  nor  do  the 
contemporary  writers  who  deal  with  the  subject  of  estate  manage- 
ment suggest  any  radical  reforms.  There  was  a  tendency  to  kt 
small  parcels  of  the  demesne  at  money-rents,  but  the  divison  of 
tiie  manor  into  demesne  and  tenants'  land  was  accepted  as  if  it  had 
been  the  result  of  a  natural  law.  The  three-6eld  system,  tbe  in- 
termingled acre-fltripe,  the  common-ploughing  remained  unaltered ; 
and  while  they  remained  it  was  impossible  that  tbe  productive 
power  of  the  soil  should  be  materially  incxeased,  or  the  lot  of  the 
peasant  materially  improved.  Of  escape  from  his  class  the  villein 
had  little  hope:  Manumission,  if  it  came  at  all,  was  delayed  till 
he  had  become  aged  and  infirm;  flight,  though  not  unheard  of, 
entailed  the  loss  of  chattels  and  a  life-Iong  exile ;  for  removal 
meant  exile  and  the  next  shire  seemed  a  foreign  land.  Only  the 
surplus  sons  and  daughters  of  the  villein  household  could  buy  the 
lord's^permission  to  emigrate  and  make  for  themselves  a  new  career. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  men  who  were  doomed  to  this  stationary 
and  hopeless  life  looked  apathetically  on  the  greatest  of  political  re- 
volutions. The  fall  of  a  king  or  a  dictator  could  not  help  them ; 
nothing  short  of  a  return  to  the  first  days  of  feudalism  was  likely  to 
alter  their  position  for  the  worse.  Of  all  the  contrasts  whidi  strike 
OB  in  medieval  life,  none  is  so  acute  as  that  betweoi  tbe  int^ectual 
rerment  in^the  upper  classes  and  the  oriental  passivity  of  tbeir  in- 
feriors. 
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1.— THE  EARLS  OF  THE  NORMAN  PERIOD 

THE  Earldoin  of  Shrewsbiuy  appean  to  have  beta  almoot  as 
highly  privileged  as  that  of  Chester.  Earl  Boger  received 
from  the  Conqueror  all  the  demeanea  of  the  Crown  lying  within  the 
shire,  the  city  of  Shrewsbury,  "et  totum  comitatum"  (D.  B.  to.  354). 
The  word  oomuUUuM  seems  here  to  mesn  "  earldom "  ;  for  the  word 
jcira  occurs  in  the  same  sentence.  Earl  Roger  then  received  all  the 
rights  of  an  earl  in  Shropshire.  There  were  eight  tenants-in-chief  be- 
sides himself  in  the  shire,  and  over  their  fiefs  he  would  exercise  no 
jurisdiction.  But  we  learn  from  a  charter  of  Earl  Roger  to  St.  £vrou]j 
(Orderic,  voL  ii.  p.  414)  that  he  appt^ted  the  sheriff  of  Shropshire ; 
the  shire-court  therefore  wss  his  court.  We  may  infer  that  the  first 
inclination  of  the  Conqueror  was  to  regard  the  sheriff  merely  as  a 
bailiff  of  the  royal  demesne.  Having  granted  away  the  demesne- 
lands  in  Shropshire  he  saw  no  reaacm  for  retaining  the  appointment  of 
the  sheriff.  It  may  be  that  Eari  Roger  enjoyed  the  same  palatine 
powers  in  Sussex  as  in  Shropshire ;  such  at  least  is  the  opinimi  of  Mr. 
Round  {Mmndewtte,  p.  88S),  and  the  passage  which  he  cites  from  the 
Dialogut  de  Sctuxario  makes  the  hypothesis  very  probable.  The  title 
"  Cmmle  Paiau "  is  given  to  Roger  in  the  carious  romance  called  the 
Legend  of  Fulk  FitzWarin,  which  is  printed  in  the  Rolls  edition  of 
O^geshall  (p.  878).  In  its  {»esent  form  the  romance  is  a  late  com- 
pilation, but  it  appears  to  be  baaed  on  older  materials. 

If  we  ask  what  "Mm  camilatus,"  the  whole  rights  of  an  earl, 
included,  we  have  to  be  guided  by  the  evidence  of  two  law-books  be- 
Itmghig  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  (l)  The  InttiMio  OmU  (Textus 
Sinensis,  p^  45)  says  that  the  Earl  is  entitled  to  the  third  penny,  to 
the  vilb  which  pertain  to  his  earldom ;  and  should  also  have  dupliaier 
(whatever  that  may  mean)  the  cast<HBS  of  all  free  men.  As  Mr. 
Round  has  pointed  out  [Feudal  EtigUmd,  p.  114),  there  is  a  ref^nce  in 
Dcnnesday  to  certain  mimmmet  as  pertaining  to  the  earldom  in  Scnmer' 
set.     The  same  author  has  collected  (MandevUle,  p.  S87)  the  evidence 
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relating  to  the  third  peony.  It  appears  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  the  third  penny  of  the  revenue  of  boroughs  might 
or  might  not  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl.  The  Earl  has  it  in 
six  cases,  bat  in  other  cases  it  has  been  granted  to  some  one  else.  The 
third  penny  of  the  shire  was,  at  the  time  of  Domesday,  only  conferred 
npon  the  Earls  of  Danish  shirea ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  passage 
of  the  Itu&tuiM  CnuU  cited  above  affirms  that  before  the  Conquest  the 
rights  which  it  mentions  only  belonged  to  the  earls  of  the  Danelaw. 
The  third  penny  of  the  [rieas  of  the  shire  appears  to  be  of  Fraokiih 
origin,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  it  is  found  in  the 
Danelaw  earlier  than  elsewhere.  Possibly  the  custom  was  introduced 
-  after  the  West  Saxon  conqnest  to  remun»«te  the  earl  for  the  troaUe 
of  dealing  with  rebellion.  Matilda's  charter  of  1141  to  Geofirey  de 
Handeville  speaks  of  the  third  penny  of  the  pleas  of  the  shire  as  if  it 
were  the  right  of  every  earl,  "tiaU  comet  debet  habere"  ;  no  doubt  this 
idea  had  gained  gnnmd  through  the  rivalry  of  the  earls  among  tiiem- 
selves.  Each  claimed  all  the  privileges  that  belonged  to  any  otlier 
member  of  the  order.  But  Mr,  Round  has  shown  (MarnktilU,  p.  293) 
that  Henry  IL  resisted  the  claim,  and  granted  the  third  peony  vi 
the  shire,  if  at  all,  only  as  a  mark  of  grace  and  fovoor.  When  the 
office  ceased  to  be  important,  owing  to  the  restoration  of  settled  ceo- 
ditions  and  the  growth  of  general  loyalty  to  the  new  dynasty,  it  was 
natural  that  the  Crown  should  resist  any  and  every  claim  of  jHivilege 
which  the  earls  advanced.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  trace  of 
the  doctrine  that  tiie  Eari  should  have  the  third  penny,  as  of  right.  En 
the  IXalt^ui  de  Scaccario,  U.  §  17.  Mr.  Elound  takes  the  passage  differ^ 
ently,  but  we  Tenture  to  differ  from  his  rendering. 

(2)  The  Lege*  Henrid  Primi  contain  two  passages  which  relate  to 
the  Earl's  jurisdiction,  c.  80  g  S,  and  c  19.  The  first  of  these  says  that 
earis,  archbishops,  bishc^,  and  other  functionaries  {aUae  potetiaUt) 
have  not  only  soc  and  sac,  but  also  tol  and  theam  and  infoogthief  over 
the  lands  which  belong  to  their  office ;  while  over  their  other  lands 
they  have  only  sac  and  soc  in  common  causes  and  those  belonging  to 
manor-courts.  It  is  difficult  to  disregard  the  testimony  of  a  writer 
who  was  fiuniiiar  with  the  jxvcUce  of  the  King's  court  and  a  stiwig 
admirer  of  royal  j  usttce.  Nor  need  we  do  so ;  for  the  evidence  of  the 
L^et  Htnrid  agrees  with  the  conclusions  which  we  should  naturally 
draw  from  the  case  of  Shropshire  under  R<^i;er  of  Mcmtgomery.  We 
have  seen  that  he  received,  along  with  the  royal  demesnes  in  his  shire, 
the  complete  control  of  the  shire-court.  We  may  infor  from  the 
passage  in  the  Lege*  that  this  arrangement  was  regarded  as  a  natnial 
<me  and  advantageous  to  the  Crown. 
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There  is  no  wunnt  from  official  documents  for  the  title  Bart 
Palatiiie,  &t  this  early  period,  except  u  r^aids  William  FitMMbem 
{CkaTt  S.  Trim.  Roth.,  p.  455).  Odo  of  BaTeu  ii  styled  Consal 
Palatinus  by  Orderic  Vitalis  (e^.  it.  22).  Speaking  of  Odo's  posttioD 
under  the  Conqueror,  Orderic  says,  "  Palatinus  Cantiae  comes  erat  et 
plnres  mb  k  comites  viroaque  potentes  habetat" ;  but  this  looks  o 
though  Orderic  confused  the  powers  which  Odo  posMssed  as  Eaii  of 
Kent  with  those  which  he  possessed  as  Chief  Justiciar.  Comet  Paiaiiatu 
in  its  original  sense  would  be  a  bir  translatitm  for  the  title  of  Justiciar. 
It  appears  to  be  used  in  this  sense  both  in  Normandy  and  England. 
See  Delisle  in  BibL  de  Creole  da  Charta,  2nd  series,  t.  267.  Odo  is 
merely  described  as  "  Comes  Cantiae  "  in  the  record  of  the  Peanenden 
suit  (Wilkins,  i.  p.  S23),  and  in  a  royal  charter  printed  in  the  Monasticon 
(i.  302).  Nor  is  the  title  Comet  Palaliittu  given  to  the  Bishop  of 
Duritam  in  the  Oniqueror's  charter  of  1069-75  (Symeon,  H.  E.  D.  \u, 
30).  This  charter  merely  confirms  all  the  laws  and  customs  of  St. 
Cathbert,  as  established  by  earlier  kings,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  sole 
title  of  the  bishop  to  all  the  rights  of  jurisdiction  which  he  exercised 
in  this  period.  The  earliest  olficial  document  in  which  we  have  found 
the  title  is  a  charter  of  Richard  II.,  confirming  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ehtrhsm  all  the  possessions  of  his  see  "  simul  cum  dominio  et  libertati- 
bus  Gomitis  palatini "  (Monasticon,  i.  S40).  Probably  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  in  the  Norman  period,  was  on  no  better  footing  than  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  received  in  11 01 -8  the  complete  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  lands  and  tentmts  of  his  see  (Raine, 
Hitloriant  <if  York,  iiL  p.  22). 

We  may,  in  fact,  argue  with  some  confidence ;  first  that  there  was 
originally  do  sharp  line  of  distinction  drawn  between  the  three  earl* 
doms  which  are  commonly  called  palatine,  snd  those  of  less  importance  ; 
secondly  that  there  were  no  important  attributes  by  which  the  earls  in 
general  were  distinguished  from  all  other  barons.  Odo  of  Champagne 
in  Holdemess,  and  the  Marquis  Robert  in  Rhyddlan,  only  lacked  the 
formal  insignia  of  office  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  most  earls. 
The  rights  of  each  Eari  seem  to  have  been  settled  by  special  agree- 
ment. It  was  a  &irly  common  practice,  in  the  early  Norman  period,  to 
give  the  Earl  the  right  of  nominating,  or  of  acting  as,  his  own  sherifi*. 
Thus  Robert  Mowbray  has  bis  dependant  Morel  for  sheriff  in  North- 
umberland (Monasticon,  L  241).  Robert  of  Gloucester  had  bis  own 
sheriff  for  the  shire-court  of  Cardiff  (Cartul.  Ghuc.,  ii.  pp.  185,  189). 
If  in  addition  the  Earl  acquired  the  right  of  acting  as  Justiciar  in  his 
own  slure,  and  there  were  no  powerfnl  landowners  to  act  as  checks 
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■poa  him  in  the  exercise  of  thia  power,  he  would  be  to  all  inteata  tad 
purposes  an  Eari  PaUtine.  The  pnctice  of  appointing  such  Jiutidart 
oommenced  before  the  death  of  Bnfiis  (see  ttie  charter  of  "W.  m 
Angliae  "  in  HonastictHi,  i.  143}  and  was  £drl;  common  during  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  centurj.  The  policy  of  the  Crown  was  to  keep  the 
office  distinct  finHn  that  e£  the  Earl.  Thus,  at  the  commeneemoit  of 
Stephen's  reign,  we  find  Milo  of  Gloucester  acting  as  Justiciar  in  that 
shire,  while  the  earldom  is  in  the  hands  of  Robert  (Geite  Stepktmi, 
p.  16;  Hound,  Mtmdtville,  p.  11).  But  the  ambition  of  erery  Eari  was 
to  become  a  Justiciar  ;  and,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Geoffrey  de 
MandeviUe,  this  aspiration  was  realised  by  Earls  of  secondary  im- 
portance. 
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I  should  DAtunlly  infer,  frtaa  the  ordinuice  of  Uentj  L 
req>ectuig  the  ahire  and  hundred,  that  these  courts  were  in 
danger  of  litUing  out  c^  use.  The  dec^y  of  the  hundred-court  could 
not  be  checked  by  this  ordinance  ;  grants  of  exempUoo  from  the 
hundred-court  seem  to  hare  been  freely  given,  even  by  Henry  I.  and 
Henry  II. ;  and  we  learn  from  the  Leget  Hauid,  c.  7  g  6,  that  suitors 
{neferred,  whenever  possible,  to  bring  their  cmuplaints  direct  to  the 
shire-cmirt  The  same  authority,  c  7  §  6,  says  that  cases  may  have  to  be 
transferred,  "  penuria  judicnm,"  from  the  hundred-court  to  a  court  cotn- 
posed  of  two  or  three  or  more  hundreds.  This  perhaps  explains  such 
writs  as  that  in  the  Ramta/  Cartuiary,  i.  p.  S36,  ordering  a  particular 
suit  to  be  tried  by  an  inquest  of  three  and  a  half  hundreds.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  those  who  were  bound  to  attend  the  courts  of  shire 
and  hundred  had  the  necessary  qualification  fat  acting  as  judgment- 
finders.  The  Leget  Henrici  say,  c  sg  §  1 ;  "  villani  vero  vel  cotseti  vel 
ferdingi  vel  qui  sunt  viles  vel  inopes  personae  mm  sunt  inter  legum 
'judices  numerandi";  only  the  "barones  comitatus  qui  liberal  in  eis 
terras  babent"  are  to  be  accounted  eUgible. 

The  handred.court  was,  however,  of  some  value  to  the  Crown. 
We  cannot  indeed  suppose  that  subsidies  were  ever  voted  by  Ute 
■uitora  of  the  hundred;  but  the  hnikdred  was  collectively  liable  for 
the  fflunjrwm^e,  and  possibly  for  other  offences  as  well  (Leget  Hatrid, 
c  31  §  1,  c.  48  §  S) ;  the  ordinary  profits  of  jusUce  were  of  sufficient  amount 
to  make  private  individuals  desirous  of  fsrmii^  the  hundred-court ;  and 
the  court  was  a  useful  means  of  investigating  royal  rights. 

The  shire-court  showed  more  vitality  than  the  inferior  tribunal. 
There  are  cases  in  which  religious  houses  and  bishops'  sees  obtained 
exemption  fr(»n  the  shire-court  even  under  Henry  I,  He  granted  all 
the  pleas  of  the  Crown  in  Bath  to  the  Bishop  (Monastlcon,  ii.  S67) ; 
the  abbeys  of  Glastonbury,  Ramsey,  and  Chertseyj  to  mention  no  other 
instances,  obtained  from  him,  tor  all  or  part  of  their  lands,  an  exemption 
from  the  shire-Dourt  (Monaaticon,  i.  14,  4SS,  and  Chron.  BamteUnte,  pp. 
33S,  ii24).  But  ecclesiastics  were  always  more  favoured  than  laymen  in 
(5S1) 
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thae  nutten ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Curia  Regis  under  Henry  I.  wm  te 
strengthen  the  shire-court  At  the  expense  of  feudal  courts.  The  ordinance 
of  the  shire-court  decides  that  suits  which  arise  between  the  vassals  ef 
different  lords  shall  be  terminated  In  the  shire-court ;  but  the  feudal 
theory  was  tjiat  the  lord  of  the  defendant  ought  to  have  the  jurisdiction 
(LegetHairia,c.!iiiL^esEdmir(U,c,9%^)'  TheOTdinanceoftbeshii^ 
and  the  detailed  account  of  shire  [Mrocedure  given  in  the  L^ew  Henna, 
are  sufficient  proof  of  the  value  which  the  Curia  R^is  at  this  tine 
ascribe  to  the  shire-court.  None  the  leas  it  is  plain  that  there  wai 
little  anifcwmity  in  the  composition  or  law  of  the  court.  In  spite  of 
the  Conqueror's  ordinance  sepaimting  the  spiritual  and  aecolAr  jurit- 
dicUcHis,  tbe  bishop  pniiMj  played  an  impOTtant  part  in  the  adminis- 
tntion  of  secular  justice  until  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ;  dili 
at  least  is  the  natural  Inference  to  be  drawn  from  tbe  &ct  that  mnijr 
writs,  relating  both  to  civil  and  to  criminal  justice,  are  addrcBMd  to 
the  sheriff  and  the  biihop  jointly.  Not  until  we  eome  to  the  period 
of  the  X^!^  Edtvardi  do  wc  find  the  biahop  reduced  to  the  poaitioDofa 
suitor  (c.  8) ;  and  ss  late  as  1 158  we  find  a  writ  of  Henry  II.  addressed 
in  the  ancient  fiirm  to  the  sheriffaod  the  bishop  {CarluL  Ghnc.,  ii.  p.  99*). 
With  regard  to  law  we  are  told  in  tbe  Lego  Henrid  that  the  greatest 
diversi^  obtained.  The  authtv  attributes  this  evil  to  the  arts  of 
lawyers.  There  is  no  reason  to  think,  however,  that  there  had  been 
much  uniformity  before  tbe  Conquest ;  the  evidence  of  Domesday  goes 
to  prove  that  even  within  each  of  the  three  great  provitK«s  of  Wessex, 
Mercia,  and  the  Danelaw,  one  shire  might  have  customs  very  different 
from  those  of  its  neighbours.  But  the  Conquest  undoubtedly  intro- 
duced new  elements  of  conftasion.  Newman  earls  and  sheriSi  took 
upon  themselves  to  modify  the  customary  law,  as  when  William  Fits- 
oshem  introduced  a  fixed  maximum  for  the  ntUericordia  fine  in  Hoe- 
ford  (W.  Malmesb.,  0.  A.,  iiL  g  S56)  ;  the  old  method  of  proof  by  com- 
purgation lasted  longer  in  some  places  than  in  others ;  tbe  ordeal  and 
the  trial  by  battle  became  rivals  for  supremacy  in  profmetaiy  actions ; 
and  although  the  ordeal  was  finally  supplanted  it  remained  in  use  for 
this  purpose,  in  s«ne  localities  at  all  events,  until  tbe  reign  of  Stephen 
{CarttiL  Ghuc.,  ii  p.  115). 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  varied  almost  as  much  as  the  law 
which  he  administered.  Sometimes  he  reoeived  a  permanent  com- 
mission to  try  all  or  some  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown  (e.g.  in  Worcester- 
shire, Foedtra,  i.  p.  13).  He  was  frequently  ordered  to  try  a  prc^irietsry 
action  whicli  might,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  have  come  beflwe 
the  Curia  Regis  {Ramtey  CatiiU.,  i.  p.  141 ;  CartuL   Gltm:.,  1.  p.  848). 
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But  there  were  other  and  less  cdijectionable  wsiys  of  relieving  the 
pressure  of  busineaa  in  the  Curia  Regis.  Sometimes,  when  s  proprietary 
■cticm  mffected  the  rights  of  important  penons,  a  single  Justiciar  or  a 
commission  might  be  despatched  from  the  lung's  court  to  hear  and 
deeide  it.  Thus  Lanfranc  is  sent  to  Edmuadsbury  by  the  Conqueror 
to  make  enquii;  as  to  the  rights  of  the  abbey  (J^Bractda  S.  Edmundi, 
§  43,  ed.  Liebermann,  Ungedrvckte  GeMchkkUquellen) ;  and  a  suit  between 
the  abbot  of  Ramsey  and  Pagan  Pererel,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,,  is 
■iinllarly  decided  {Bamsey  CartuL,  i.  p.  SS9).  At  other  times  a  conunissi<ni 
of  two  IX  more  Justices  was  sent ;  there  are  several  instances  of  tiie 
thne  of  the  Conqaertv,  whidi  are  attested  by  documents  in  the  Monas- 
ticon  (i.  478,  48S,  602} ;  the  practice  was  continued  under  William 
Bnfiis  {A»gfia  Sacra,  i.  6lS),  and  under  Henry  I.  (CKnm.  Bamta.,  p. 
Ixzvii.).  A  still  more  usual  practice  was  the  appointment  of  a  loeal 
Justiciar  with  a  standing  commission  to  try  all  pleas  of  the  Ckvwn  and 
all  acticnu  wbi^  might  have  come  before  the  Curia  Begis ;  the  "  Juatieia 
Il^is,"  who  is  stmetimes  mentioned  in  the  law-books  of  the  p^iod 
(«.g.  Lega  Henrici,  c  5 5  §  1),  appears  to  be  an  official  of  this  kind.  A 
document  belonging  to  the  period  IO91-1 108  mentions  the  Juriiaaniu  at 
BastAnglia(A>inMy  Cor^,  i.p.  149);  another  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  I. 
is  addressed  to  the  Jtttticut  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  (Monasticon,  iL  501). 
But  the  nndesirabili^  of  maintaining  such  ao  office  became  apparent 
in  the  leign  of  Ste|Aen ;  and  the  Curia  Regis  finally  adopted,  nnder 
Henry  IL,  an  expedient  for  dealing  with  local  pleas  whid  had  been 
tentatively  employed  from  the  beginning  of  the  Ncnnan  period,  Thia 
was  the  expedient  of  sending  a  commission  to  tme  or  more  shires  with 
orders  to  try  all  {deas  reserved  kr  the  ro^l  jurisdiction.  Two  such 
eMnmiasioDS  are  mentioned  in  the  Mitvaila  S.  EdnuauU  (gg  43,  62). 
One  <rf  these  was  sitting  at  Edmundsbnry  between  1076  and  1079; 
the  other  belongs  to  the  year  IO95.  In  IO96  then  was  a  commission 
perambulating  Dev<m  and  Cornwall  "ad  htvestiganda  regalia  placita  " 
(Monasticon,  ii.  497).  Both  on  the  oommiasion  of  1095  and  on  that 
of  1096  we  find  the  name  of  Ranulf  Flambard,  and  these  documents 
perhaps  explain  the  evil  repotatitm  whidi  he  acquired  as  "exacfatt  et 
pladtator".  Mr.  Round  has  produced  a  fburth  example,  of  the  reign 
of  Hemy  I.  and  anterim'  to  the  Pipe  Roll  (£.  H.  R.,  xiv.  pp.  430  ff.). 
In  the  l^pe  Boll  we  have  a  mass  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  system 
of  itina«nt  commissions  has  been  justified  by  experience,  and  is  being 
widely  used. 
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III.— THE  HEREWARD  LEGEND 

THE  principal  sourcet  u«  (1)  the  Latin  romaitce  De  GeA 
Herewordi  which  is  printed  by  Michel  in  his  Ckroidquet  Anglo- 
Nomandet,  \fA,  ii,,  and  in  the  Bxrila  edition  of  Gaimar;  (9)  the 
paeudo-Ingulph  (1300-1370),  which  ia  printed  by  Fnlman;  (3)  the 
A»MUet  Bwga-Sp^deiuei  ("John  of  Peterboron^ "),  ed.  Spiult^ 
Scriptort*,  a  fourteenth-century  oompilatlon ;  (4)  the  Hitlorim  EHemiit, 
Bk.  II.,  edited  by  Stewart  for  the  Anglia  Christiana  aodety,  «  k>cd 
ehrenide  written  between  1174  and  1189;  (5)  Gaimar'a  L'atoire  det 
EiigUa;  (6)  the  I^er  de  Hyda  (ed.  Edwards,  R.  S.),  written  at  Lewea 
before  1136. 

Of  these  authorities  Gaimar  is  the  most  tmstwinthy.  He  wrote 
between  llSd  and  1147;  he  shows  a  special  femtUarity  with  the 
events  of  N<nth  and  Eastem  FjgUnfl  during  the  Conqimor's  reign, 
and  his  acooont-  of  Hereward  cumot  be  traced  to  any  ^Aant  source. 
The  Gala  profess  to  be  baaed  in  part  upon  an  old  English  poem 
about  Hereward ;  but  the  author  says  that  of  this  he  had  <»ly  been 
able  to  diflcorer  a  few  leaves,  wlucfa  w«e  mildewed  and  othenriK 
de&ced.  The  poem  was  written,  acccnding  to  its  title,  by  Leofric  the 
chaplain  of  Hereward.  ^t  since  the  author  of  the  Geila  tell*  ua  that 
the  fragments  at  his  disposal  related  to  the  early  adrentores  of 
Hereward,  and  these  as  reported  in  the  Geria  are  purely  &buloua^  it  is 
probable  that  the  poem,  whether  contemporary  with  Hereward  or  no^ 
was  a  mere  romance.  Leoiric  the  DeacfW  is  in  &ct  described  in  the 
Gttta  as  a  romancer  who  wrote  fi>r  edification.  Bat  the  author  of  the 
Geiia  also  mentiooa  information  derived  from  two  of  Hereward's 
followNV,  Siward  and  Leofric  the  Kack,  and  from  mmilu  who  had 
seen  and  convened  with  Hereward.  If  these  statements  are  veradoos, 
then  the  older  parts  of  the  Gerfa  must  belong  to  the  twelfth  century 
and  probably  to  the  first  half  of  it;  Liebermann  fixes  the  date  of 
composition  about  1150.  There  is  mention  of  popular  ballads  about 
Hereward  in  the  pseudo-Ingulph.  This  authority  speaks  of  the  in- 
numerable dangers  and  conflicts  of  Hereward,  "prout  adhuc  in  triviis 
canuDtur  "  (p.  6S).  The  resemblances  and  differences  in  the  six  accooDts 
(684) 
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of  Hercward  which  we  have  enumented  are  beat  explained  hy  the 
sappoaition  that  all  drew  upcHi  a  balladr^ycle,  which  was  coiutantly 
undergoing  modification  in  the  hands  of  minstrels.  There  is  no  reason 
for  maintaining  that  all  these  ballads  were  oonsdoiu  woriu  of  fiction ; 
Leo&ic  the  Deacon  is  not  a  typical  ballad-maker ;  and  if  we  eliminate 
from  the  l^end  the  &bles  about  the  early  wanderings  of  Hereward, 
which  occur  only  in  the  Gaia  and  are  derived  irom  Leofric  alone, 
there  remains  s  story  which  is  at  least  not  improbaUe.  The  Hittoria 
Elietuit  gives  many  details  respecting  the  siege  of  Ely  which  are  not 
to  be  fbnnd  in  the  other  sonrces ;  bat  it  is  only  natural  that  an  Ely 
writer  should  be  especially  well  informed  about  this  incident.  The 
great  nuatake  of  the  Bittoria  Eliaui*  is  in  descrilHng  two  siegn  of  Ely  ; 
a  mistake  which  is  explained  by  the  author's  remark  that  be  has  pat 
together  his  account  "ex  frinribus  hiatoriis"  (Bk.  H.  §  107)-  Evi- 
dentiy  he  wrote  long  after  the  event,  and  the  Getia  appear  to  have 
beoi  among  the  sources  which  he  nsed ;  but  some  of  the  stories  for 
which  the  Hittvria  is  alone  reapoasible  have  all  the  marks  of  verisimili- 
tnde.  All  the  authorities  concur  in  outline  as  to  Hercward's  dtrings 
in  the  Bmneswahl.  The  great  difficulty  however  is  that  Galmar  gives 
an  account  of  Hercward's  end  which  is  absolutely  at  variance  with  Ae 
G9$la.  These  say  that  Hereward  died  in  peace  while  Gaiinar  gives  the 
vendon  with  which  Kingsley  has  made  us  fiunillar.  The  natural  course 
would  be  to  prefer  the  story  of  Gaimar ;  but  it  is  hard  to  suf^Mse  that 
a  Croyland  writer  was  mistaken  about  the  death  of  a  man  who  was 
buried  in  the  c^nrcji  at  Croyland. 

The  historical  basis  of  the  Hereward  l^end  has  been  discussed  by 
Freeman  in  an  appendix  to  the  third  v<dujne  of  the  Narman  ConqtteH  i 
and  by  Hr.  Roimd  in  Fndat  Engtmid,  pp.  159  ^-  Both  lay  streiB  upon 
the  IncmuiBtencies  and  demonstrable  errors  of  the  traditiooal  aocount. 
It  seems  however  as  Important  to  inmst  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
genuinely  popular  traditiiKi,  in  which  there  is  much  truth  intermixMl 
with  fitble;  and  that  the  historical  Hereward  must  have  poMessed 
great  qualities  to  become  In  popular  eyes  the  cfaampitm  of  the  EogtlA 
natitmal  cause  (see  Liehermann,  Veber  CWn^JudU  QeMckiolUMqudieH, 

H  «i  «•■)■ 
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IV.— NORMANDY  BEFORE  THE  CONQUEST 


ABIBUOGRAPHYof  thiainbjectuid  «Bumnui7of  tbeo 
which  caa  be  dnvn  is  given  in  P.  and  H.,  Hitt.  of  Emgtuk  Lam, 
Bk.  I.  c  ii.  The  ewlieat  Nomun  Uw-book  is  the  fint  put  of  the  Trit 
Anden  CWMmter,  which  w«s  «Hn[Hled  «bout  ISOO.  For  the  eleventh 
cexAvxy  we  can  oaiy  relj  upon  the  spane  evidence  of  chnmictes  and 
ehartera.  These  authorities  throw  some  light  upoo  the  character  of 
Norman  fendalism.  Teoanta-io-chief  held  their  lands  hj  milltaiy 
service ;  over  female  heirs  and  minors  the  duke  ezerciaed  the  rights 
of  marriage  and  wardship.  The  fief  is  sometimes  called  a  benefiawm; 
this  term  points  to  the  Frankish  origin  of  Nonnan  feudalism;  so 
does  the  title  of  count  iriiich  begins  to  occur  in  the  early  eleventh 
century.  The  barons  had  jurisdiction  over  their  tenants,  presnmaUj 
as  representing  Prankish  officials ;  and  the  lands  of  chnrdies  were  ex- 
empted from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  public  courts  by  charters  whid 
are  ckwely  modelled  upon  those  of  Hat  Frankish  kings.  All  this 
goes  to  prove  that  the  Normans  appropriated  the  social  institntioBS 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  settled  ;  and  we  may  fiurly  ascribe  to 
a  Nonnan  source  those  tnstitntions  of  Anglo-Nwman  England  whidi, 
like  the  jury  of  inquest,  have  their  parallels  in  Prankish  historf.  Tbiem 
are  however  &cts  which  fra-bid  us  to  suppose  that  the  Conqueror  and 
fats  successors  made  a  systematic  attempt  to  reproduce  in  England  the 
main  features  of  Norman  society.  Their  policy  was  eclectic.  Tb^  did 
not  introduce  into  England  the  Traiga  Hei,  although  this  institutioB, 
introduced  into  Normandy  during  the  min<Hity  of  William  tbe  Bastard, 
was  recognised  and  encounged,  by  the  great  Duke  and  his  suoccason, 
until  it  finally  became  part  and  parcel  with  the  common  law  of  Nor- 
mandy (Council  of  Lillebonne,  1180,  Orderic,  vol.  ii.  p.  Slfi  and  ncAe; 
Council  of  1095)  Uk  iii-  470;  Inquest  at  Rouen,  1805,  ap.  Duchesne 
Script.  Normamt,,  p.  1060),  On  Preach  soil  the  dukea  gUdly  adopted 
tbe  French  expedient :  in  England  they  preferred  to  use  the  native 
system  of  frankpledge  and  the  fynL  It  is  in  dealing  with  the  English 
Church  that  the  Conqueror  shows  himself  most  &jtfaful  to  the  model  of 
his  Nonnan  policy.     In  Normandy  he  had  only  allowed  clerical  synods 
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to  meet  at  hia  advice  or  soggettion,  and  frequently  acted  aa  th^ 
imaident  (fVilL  Pid.,  p.  19*).  His  court  claimed  the  right  of  depoa- 
ing  spiritiial  dignitaries,  and  he  denied  the  claim  of  RcHne  to  reriae 
hia  judgments  in  sach  casea  {OnL  Fitalit,  Ml  B.,  ed.  Duchesne).  Par 
a  iaag  time  he  diar^arded  the  interdict  which  the  I^pacy  laid  on 
Normandy  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  Matilda.  We  need 
not  look  further  afield  than  Normandy  tot  the  origin  of  the  "customs  " 
ennmerated  by  Eadmer,  Again  we  have  aome  reaaon  for  beliering 
that  the  still  more  fiunous  "customs,"  which  Henry  II.  embodied  In 
the  Assise  of  Clarendon,  were  not  unknown  to  early  Norman  law. 
William  of  Poitiers  observes  that  the  Omqueror's  practice  was  to  punish 
clerks  guilty  of  abominable  offences,  with  whom  the  dmrch  courts  had 
dealt  too  lightly.  But  it  is  probable  that  Uie  ducat  coort  had  re- 
nounced this  practice  befbre  the  end  of  the  Conqueror's  life.  The 
Council  of  Lillebonne,  in  1080  (Orderic,  ii.  31S),  lays  down  the  law  as 
to  criminous  derits  with  considerable  independence  (see  App.  vii.), 
ftnd  even  ventures  to  assert  that,  where  disputes  arise  between  the 
spiritual  and  secular  courts  respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  juris- 
dictious,  the  bishop's  decisicm  should  be  final.  The  decrees  of  this 
Council  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  received.  Issued  with 
the  sanctitHi  of  the  Omqueror  they  form  a  valuable  ctHumentary  on  the 
ordinance  separating  the  spiritual  and  secular  courts.  By  comparing 
their  spirit  with  that  of  the  passage  cited  above  from  William  of  Poitou, 
we  learn  how  rafudly  the  N(»man  Oiurch  pnssed  from  an  Erastian 
attitude  to  the  ideas  of  Hildelmnd. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  and  particularly  under  Henry  II.,  the 
government  of  Normandy  was  often  in  advance  of  that  of  England ; 
some  of  that  sovereign's  most  &mous  measures  were  first  introduced  in 
the  duchy.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  case  was  different  Norman 
law  and  institutions  were  then  at  least  as  primitive  as  those  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  England.  An  anecdote  in  the  fita  Herlmmi  {Opera.  Lanframci, 
L  262,  ed.  Giles)  suggests  that,  even  under  Kobert  the  Devil,  the  Norman 
buons  might  indulge  in  private  war  until  they  were  expressly  com- 
manded by  the  duke  to  accept  the  arbitration  of  his  court.  The  &vouiite 
method  of  {tfoof  in  Norman  courts  was  the  ordestl  of  battle,  which  was 
invested  with  usages  and  ceremonies  dating  from  pre-Christian  timesi 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  "  veterum  ritu  Danorum  adhuc  universi 
vivebant"  {Vita  UeHiam,  p.  263).  Norman  law  was  in  many  essential 
particulars  vague  and  unsettled.  The  first  &niily  of  Tancred  de  Haute- 
vUle  migrated  to  Italy  for  fear  of  being  involved  in  those  disputes 
which  conuttonly  arose  when  an  hiheritance  had  to  be  divided  between 
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hein  (Gaudjridut  MalaUrra,  ap.  Bouquet,  xt  p.  1 39).  That  the  rule  of 
divMm  between  the  aons  of  *  de«d  man  still  prevaded  is  a  tuffidcnt 
repfy  to  thoK  who  bold  that  the  Norman  Dukes  bad  already,  before 
I0€6,  BUGceeded  in  shaping  Norman  feudaliam  to  their  will  (see  the 
charter  of  Heriuin  to  Bee,  In  Opera  iMfranti,  i.  350).  Primc^enitnie 
developed  on  English  woA  ;  and  Brittany,  the  first  French  province  Into 
which  it  was  introduced,  owed  tbe  innovatiim  to  Count  Geoffrey,  tbe 
•OD  of  Henry  II.  (Sta|Jet<ni,  Korman  Excheqtier  Bollt,  I.  Ivi.,  Izzii; 
Bnumer,  Erbfolgeit/ttem,  ji.  81). 

A  otxutltuttoQ  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed.  The  doke  wu 
accustomed  to  conaalt  with  the  Motoru  or  pirndptt  of  the  duchy  on 
weighty  questions  of  pcriicy.  His  relations  with  this  Cooncil  are  weU 
illustrated  by  the  debate  at  Lillebonne,  va  the  eve  of  the  expeditkn 
of  106&  The  great  men  are  asked  to  give  assistance ;  they  refnse 
collectively;  but  the  duke's  confidant  argues  witfa  individas)r  snd 
terrifies  tbem  until  a  majority  decide  to  gnnt  the  dake's  request 
Dqdo  (ed.  Duchesne)  mentions  cases  in  which  the  Council  is  ctxuultoi 
e.g.  pp.  89,  86,  98.  There  must  have  been  executive  officials.  But  the 
only  ducal  mii^ters  of  whom  we  bear  are  the  Cameratins  (Dndo^  105), 
and  tbe  Princeps  Milltiae  or  Prinoeps  Domos  (i6.  91)  9%,  98),  who  is 
also  called  Procurator  Principalis  Domua  (W.  Jnmi^e,  viL  §  i)  and 
Dapifer  (Orderic,  0a6,  ed.  Dudiesne).  The  ducal  demesnes  were  ad* 
ministered  by  Vicecomites  (Monasticon,  vi.  1078),  whose  power  extended 
over  large  districts  e.g.  the  Cotentin,  Avranchin. 
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v.— CUMBERLAND  AND  SCOTLAND,  I09S-1I54 

THE  uicient  coimectiaD  of  CambnUnd  with  Northnmbria  is 
mttested  by  tbeenigmfttical  charter  of  Goapatric  which  baa  lately 
been  edited  by  Mr.  Bagg  and  Mr.  Wibon  {Amxtlor,  Oct.,  I90S  ;  Sexititk 
Hid.  Bemem,  No.  1).  From  at  least  the  date  lOSS-4  Carliale  femed  a 
part  of  the  dioceae  of  Durham  (Monagticon,  i.  iS9-i4ft)  ;  and  Rufiu  after 
the  cooqueat  of  1092  ordned  that  this  arraogement  should  be  con- 
tinued. Cariiale  was  placed  nnda  a  sheriff  (Monasticon,  i.  241)  and 
colonised  with  "churlish  fiA  "  whom  the  King  sent  thitber  from  the 
south  {A.  S.  C).  In  the  reign  of  Heniy  1.  Carlisle  became  reunited  for 
a  time  to  the  other  lands  which  had  been  included  in  the  old  prorince  of 
Cumbria.  Ralph  Meschin,  who  held  Carlisle  for  some  yean  ^priat  to 
1180,  was  alio  the  lord  of  Kendal,  EwecroBs  and  Copeluid,  Le.  of  the 
three  baronies  which  lay  between  Cumberland  and  tlie  Honour  of 
Lancaster ;  he  also  held  the  Honour  of  I^ncaster  for  some  little  time 
after  1  lOS  and  before  1 189  (when  we  find  the  H<Miour  in  the  hands  of 
Steph«i).  All  these  lands  Ralph  resigned  into  the  King's  hands  in 
return  for  the  Earldom  of  Chester  at  a  date  which  fitUs  between  IISO 
and  1128  (Tait,  Medieval  MaHchaUr,  pp.  162-4).  Tba  year  is  probaUy 
1 ISS,  whoi  we  find  that  Heniy  L  vuited  Carlisle  (Symeon,  HiH.  Rtg,, 
/.a,).  In  the  Pipe  Roll  of  Henry  I.  we  find  that  Stephen  is  in  poa- 
session  of  the  Honour  of  Lancaster ;  the  lands  to  the  north  of  this 
are  divided  into  the  shires  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Hie 
old  unity  of  Cumbria  was  thus  destroyed  once  mcnre.  A  charter 
granted  by  David  I.  of  Scotland,  in  the  early  yeara  of  his  reign,  to 
Robert  Bruce  proves  that  the  Scots  now  regarded  the  boundary  as 
definitely  established.  Robert  Bruce  receives  Annandale  "et  totam 
teiram  usque  a  diviaa  Dunegal  de  Straint  usque  ad  divisam  Randulfi 
Meschin " ;  to  be  held  with  all  those  custonury  rights  which  Ralph 
ever  possessed  in  Carlisle  and  bis  land  of  Cumbo'land  (Lawrie,  pp.  48, 49). 
David  thus  creates  a  new  march-fief  to  keep  watch  upon  Carlisle ;  a 
measure  which  would  have  been  impolitic  if  he  had  hopes  of  recovering 
the  English  Cumbria. 

David  obtained  a  part  of  what  he  desired  by  his  treaty  of  1136 
S4  <5«9) 
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with  Stephen.  The  tenns  of  the  treaty  are  given  by  John  of  Hexhun, 
p.  287.  Stephen  gsve  to  Heniy,  tfae  son  of  David,  the  Earldom  of 
Northampton,  the  Honour  of  Huntingdon,  Carlitle,  and  Doocacter 
{ao  alao  Pick,  of  Hexham,  ^^.  145,  146.)  Carlisle  no  doubt  c&nied  with  it 
the  shire  of  Cumberland.  But  a  few  years  later  we  find  David  laying 
claim  to  the  whole  Honour  of  Lancaster,  actoally  disposing  of  Lan- 
castrian lands  at  Bispham  and  Kiiltham  to  the  north  of  the  Ribble,  and 
asserting  his  lordship  over  Westmoreland  (Lawiie,  pp.  105,  106).  The 
charters  in  which  these  pretensions  are  asserted  cannot  be  dated  wttb 
precisioa.  The  earliest  of  the  two  relating  to  the  Honour  of  I^ncastg 
was  granted  before  September,  lUl  (Tut,  op.  e*t.  167).  It  is  probahk 
that  David  had  taken  advantage  of  Stephen's  defeat  and  capture,  eariier 
in  the  year,  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  Westmoreland  and  the  Honour  of 
Lancaster;  if  indeed  Westmorland  had  not  been  included  in  the 
grant  of  1136.  From  this  point  onwards  the  {Minted  charters  cS 
David  1.  contain  no  reference  to  Lancaster.  On  the  other  hand  Ranulf 
of  Chester  appears,  before  Hay,  1 1 47,  in  possession  of  the  land  between 
the  Ribble  and  Mersey ;  so  that,  if  Stephen  ever  held  the  soutben 
part  of  the  Honour,  he  aofm  relaxed  his  hold.  In  Hay,  1 149,  David 
released  his  claims  on  the  Honour  to  Earl  Ranulf  in  order  to  win  ova 
the  Earl  to  the  Angevin  party  (John  of  Hexham,  Hen.  Hnnting.}. 
Respecting  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  the  charters  are  similarly 
silrat.  We  learn  however  from  tfae  chranides  that,  in  1 1 49,  Henry  of 
Anjou  ooniinned  David  in  the  possession  of  the  three  northern  sUres 
(Diceto,  i.  376 ;  Newbuigh,  Bk.  I.  c.  32  j  R.  de  Honte,  p.  I9S ;  Hoveden). 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Honour  of  Lancaster  was  granted 
to  Ranulf  of  Chester  both  by  Stephen  and  l^  Henry  ttf  Aiyou.  The 
dates  of  the  grants  are  disputed.  See  Mr,  Round's  article  in  E.H.R^ 
X,  p.  87,  and  Tait,  Medieval  Mmtchttter,  p.  l7l.  But  unce  the  grants 
were  probably  posterior  to  the  Earl's  occupation  of  the  Honour,  and 
in  any  case  would  be  of  little  value  unless  enforced  l^  his  own  re- 
sources, the  question  need  not  concern  us  here.  All  we  can  say  with 
certainty  is  that  he  held  the  southern  part  of  the  Honour  by  May, 
1147. 
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VI.— THE  BULL  LAUDABILITER 

THE  earliest  mention  of  AdrUo's  gnnt  of  IreUnd  occurs  in  the 
Metalo^au  (iv.  48).  John  of  Salisbury,  writing  at  latest  in 
1160  and  ft  witness  of  onintpeacbable  bcmesty,  says  that  he  went  to 
Adrian  IV.  to  solicit  this  &voui.  Adriftn  complied;  he  granted 
Ireknd  to  Henry  II.  to  hold  by  h»editary  right,  and  sent  the  King 
an  emerald  ring  in  token  of  investiture.  After  this  positive  statement 
of  &ct  the  nmin  interest  of  the  controversy,  which  centres  round  hmda- 
biiiUr,  evaporates.  But  the  following  points 'in  reference  to  this  cele- 
Imited  document  are  worthy  of  mention.  (1)  The  text  of  LaudabiUter 
is  given  l^  Giraldus  in  the  Expuptatio  Hibenuca  (Opera,  v.  SI6) ;  *lso 
l^  Diceto  (1.  300).  The  latter  authority  is  above  the  suspicion  of  fraud ; 
Imt  be  may  have  got  the  document  from  the  Expugaatio.  Giraldus  says 
that  the  original  of  LaudabiliUr  was  [weserved  in  the  treasury  at  Win- 
chester. He  also  quotes  a  privilege,  purporting  to  have  been  granted 
by  Alexander  III.  in  1173,  which  mentions  and  confirms  the  grant  of 
Adrian.  But  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  this  privilege  to  be 
a  forgery. 

(2)  LaudalnUter  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  John  XXII.  to 
Edward  II.  The  text  is  given  both  in  Wilkins'  CondSa  and  in 
Thehier's  l^etera  HLmvmenla  (p.  201).  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  two  texts ;  that  in  Wilklns  admits  the  existence  of  the  Bull ;  that 
in  Theiner's  collection  speaks  of  the  letters  "  quas  praedictus  Adrianos 
.  .  .  eldem  Heorieo  regi  de  terra  Hibemiae  amcestite  diciiur".  The 
reading  in  Wilkina  is  "amcettit ".  But  presumably  Theiner's  text,  which 
does  not  vouch  for  the  existence  of  the  Bull,  is  the  more  correct. 

(S)  The  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii  contains  three  letters  of  Alexander  III. 
which  relate  to  the  conquest  of  IreUnd  and  are  admittedly  genuine; 
they  are  reprinted  in  the  new  Foedera  (i.  p.  45).  Iliese  are  sufficient, 
independentiy  of  Lavdabililer,  to  prove  that  Rome  approved  the  con- 
qaeat  of  Ireland.     They  are  of  the  date  September  10,  1178. 

(4)  Whether  we  accept  or  reject  the  Bull  Laudabiliier,  our  ideas  as 
to  the  conquest  of  Ireland  will  remain  unaltered.  Adrian  IV.  apfNroved 
of  the  undertaking ;  it  was  postponed  until  a  much  later  date ;  and, 
(631) 
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BO  &r  a>  we  can  see  from  our  authorities,  it  wu  ccxapleted  before  any 
partiaui  of  Henry  thought  of  baaing  the  King's  title  to  Ireland  upon 
the  permiaaion  of  Adrian. 

Tliere  is  a  conaiderable  literature  dealing  with  the  authenticity  of 
LamdabUiUr.  We  may  refer  in  particular  to  Hiss  Norgate's  article  in 
E.  H.  R.,  viii.  pp.  lg>A2;  to  that  of  Mr.  Bound  in  the  Commmu  of 
London,  p.  27S  ;  and  to  that  of  Scheffer  Boichorat  in  the  SBaMeiltmgem 
dtt  InHiMt  fir  Oattrrtkh.  Gaokkkufortckip^  1893,  iv.  I01-1S2. 
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VIl.—CRIMINOUS  CLERKS 

FITZSTEPHEN,  the  moat  Uwjrer-like  of  Becket's  friends,  main. 
Uiiu  that  the  ConstitutioDa  of  CkiendoD  were  the  invention 
of  Hemy  II. ;  they  had  no  claim  to  be  conaidered  ancient  cnatoms 
(MateruUi,  in.  47).  This  of  cooise  ia  fiv  too  sweeping;  some 
of  them  date  from  the  Conqueror's  reign.  In  Normandy  criminous 
clerks  appear  to  hare  had  their  privil^e  from  an  eariy  date.  William 
of  Poitiers  (p.  194)  says  that  the  Cmiqueror  occasionally  ini{visoned  « 
clerk,  whom  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  had  treated  too  l^htly  when 
proved  guilty  of  a  crime.  The  decrees  of  Lillebonne  (Orderic,  ii.  318) 
admit  that  first  offences  belong  to  the  lay-courts,  eren  when  com- 
mitted by  clerks.  They  empower  the  bishop  to  impose  a  fine  on 
clerks  who  are  found  guilty  of  rape,  theft,  homicide,  arson,  etc  ;  which 
would  hardly  be  allowed  if  punishment  was  indicted  by  the  lay-conrt. 
They  assert  that  the  bishop  has  jurisdictim  over  the  assailant  of  a 
priest  or  man  of  religion.  But  they  admit  that  a  priest,  who  holds  land 
of  a  layman,  is  liable  to  the  court  of  his  lord  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  land.  The  cases  of  Odo  of  Bayeux  and  William  of  St.  Calais 
show  that  it  waa  a  moot  point  whether  the  King  had  jurisdiction  over 
treasonable  bislx^;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  clerks  had  the 
same  degree  of  exemption.  Orderic  (iv.  iit)  mentions  the  case  of  an 
abbot  of  Dive,  who  was  banished  tat  a  {dot  against  the  life  of  Henry  I. 
The  King  asserted  that  he  would  have  exacted  the  cafrital  penalty 
"niti  pro  revcrentia  saori  ordinis".  It  ia  probable  that  in  the  past 
there  had  been  no  fixed  rule.  Becket  declined  to  argue  the  ease  on 
grounda  of  precedent  {MaUrialt,  iii.  S6] ;  whidi  he  would  hardly  have 
done,  if  he  had  been  certain  that  the  historical  argument  was  in  his 
&vour. 

The  subject  is  discussed  by  H.  BObmer,  Kirche  tmd  SUud  in  Ettg- 
land  u,  Normaadie,  pp.  S9S  ff ;  where  the  scanty  evidence  is  collected. 
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INDEX 

Aacben,  56;  Otta  at  (1314),  373 ;  Richaid  of  Cornwall  crowned  at,  446. 

Aaion  the  Jew,  of  Lincoln,  373,  373. 

Abelaid,  igs. 

Ab«itleiniog,  iia,  113. 

Abemethy,  conference  of  (1072),  aS. 

Acre,  siege  of,  39^-302  1  ^mbe  at,  300 ;  masiacre  of  gairiion,  30a ;  Chiistian  base 

of  operations,  305,  309;  retained  by  treaty  of  1193,  310;  tbe  Lord  Edward 

at,  48a. 
Adam,  Master,  of  Petit-Pont,  193. 
Adelaide  of  LoDvain,  second  wife  of  Heniy  L,  150;  mairiei  William  of  Albini, 

wdes  with  the  Empress,  1G5. 
Adelaide,  lulf-siBiet  of  William  L,  106. 
Adelard  of  Bath,  1041  iSg,  tgo. 
Adrian  IV.  and  Ireland,  303. 
Agelwtne,  Bishop  of  Durham,  tS,  ig. 
Adielwig,  Abbot  of  Evesham,  34. 
A^ellus,  Franciscan  Provincial,  499. 
Aife,  daughter  of  Diarmait,  manies  Stroi^bow,  33a,  334 ;  their  daughtet,  337. 


Aiguebtanche,  Pierre  de,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  42t ;  talien  nrisoner,  458. 
Alais,  French  princess,  betrothed  to  Richard  Coietir  de  Li<—    —    '- 


1^3,  3f7;   Richard 
Ba  lov,  teta- i  marriage  w"**  d-''I-*-j  ___:_ 

,  -.-  , —^ ^ f,  ibid. ;  also  36r.  287.  » 

Albano,  Cardinal-biihop  of,  legale,  98. 

Albigenscs,  353,  365,  409. 

Albini.  William  of,  165. 

Aldred,  ArchbiBhop  of  York,iDpport*  Edgar  Atheling's  title,  8;  aubmits  to  William, 

9 1  crowns  William,  ibid. ;  supports  Norman  tide,  15 ;  death  of  (io6g),  30 ;  a 

pluralist,  48. 
^n.  Count  o^  d 
juidei.  Bishop  o  ,      ,  „  f         ■ 

against  Stephen,  163;  disgraced,  ibid.;  confiscation  of  his  lands,  163. 
Alexander  II.,  Pope,  receives  gifts  from  William  I.,  13 ;  relations  ot,  with  William, 

46;  supposed  conditions  of  his  support,  53. 
Alexander  III.,  Pope,  declines  to  confirm  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  313 ;  bis  dil- 

pensation  to  Beclcet,  atj ;  attitude  in  the  Becket  controversy,  31S-331. 
Alexander  IV.,  Pope,  449. 
Alexander  I.  of  Scotland,  153. 

Alexander  II.  of  Scotland,  3G0,  3SS,  3S9 ;  marries  sister  of  Henry  III.,  401, 
Alexander  HI.  of  Scotland,  448. 
Alexander  the  Mason,  357. 
Alfonso  I.  of  Portugal,  176. 

Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  444 1  elected  to  tbe  Empire,  446. 
Alfred,  the  Truth-teller,  4SB. 
Alicia  of  Lusignan,  437. 

Alnwick  Castle,  myth  respecting,  84 ;  mentioned,  351. 
Alphoiwe  of  Poitoa,  430. 
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Alton,  tTMty  of;  133,  iSo. 

Amboiw,  360. 

Ambioiae,  104 ;  qaoted,  197,  301. 

Amieoa,  Hiie  of,  459. 

AncenU  captiued,  373. 

AncTot  RiwU,  the,  4SS. 

Anesty,  Richud  de,  319, 

Anders,  Heniy  II.  at  (iiSg),  161;  Aflhiu  of  Brittany  at,  336;  John  01,353- 

An^»ea,  iia, 

Angoultnie,  Ademai  Count  of,  his  danghta  maniei  John,  33a.    Sw  lubelte. 

Anjou.    See  Pnlk  IV.,  Fnlk  V.,  GMfiey  1e  Bel. 

Anaelm,  pupil  of  Lonfianc,  49;  his  place  in  histoiy,  67;  proposed  as  Lan&anc'i 
MCCCMor,  8S;  exhort*  Rufiis  to  tepentonce,  8g^  ii  appointed  Aichbiahop, 
go;  hi«  character  and  early  life,  Md.;  accepts  the  primacy  on  conditions,  ga; 
Rniiis  qoarreU  with,  94 ;  at  Roddnghotn,  appeals  to  Ronie,g6;  opposed  by 
the  bishops,  ibid. ;  ea|mOfted  by  the  boions,  gj ;  warden  of  Kentish  ports,  106 ; 
•econd  quarrel  with  Runs,  109;  goes  abroad  (1097},  iMii.;  recalled  hy  Henry  L, 
">";  nuMS  question  of  invMlitures,  tai  1  sanctions  the  nuuriase  of  Hony 


and  Matilda,  ibid.;  his  relations  with  the  Queen,  133;  aids  Henry  against 
Robert,  133;  holds  a  council  (1103),  137;  hit  second  exile,  ibid.;  hi*  cont- 
promise  with  Henry  {1106),  133 ;  hw  death  (itog),  133. 

Antioch,  siege  of,  108,  log ;  mentioned,  358. 

Appeals  to  Rome,  practice  of,  under  Henry  I.,  146;  its  extension  in  the  next  two 
reign*,  308 ;  regulated  by  ConatitDtions  of  Clarendon,  313 ;  permitted  by  tbe 
Concordat  of  Avrancbes  (HT^Ii  ^3- 

Aquitaioe,  Duchy  of,  mortgaged  to  Ruin*,  ir6 ;  Eleanor  of,  see  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
loine;  Aquitanians  rise  acaiost  Richard,  334,  356;  again  rebel,  359;  Dud^ 
rengned  by  Eleanor  to  Joaa,  337;  rebels  against  John,  339 ;  declared  Ebrfeit 
hy  Philip,  340;  port  ot,  reouced  by  the  French,  344;  wine-trade  with 
England,  350. 

Archdeacona,  bad  character  of,  309. 

Architecture  of  the  Norman  period,  iSt ;  of  the  thirteenth  centnty,  506;  domestic 
architecture,  513. 

Argentan,  Great  Council  at  (1171),  33O. 

Aristotle,  study  of;  tgt,  503. 

Armagh.  Synod  at,  335. 

Arqoes,  the  Count  of;  131, 147;  the  castle  0^  (75. 

AiBuf,  battle  of  (1191},  305,  306. 

Arthur  of  Brittany,  son  of  Count  Geoffrey  and  Constance,  ajS;  recogniaed  as 
Richard's  lieir,  397,  314;  Richard's  ally  aninat  Prance,  333;  his  daioi  to 
succeed  Richard,  336;  supported  by  I%ilip.  337;  tneaks  with  Philip, 
337,338;  betrothed  to  Philip's  daughter,  341;  captured  at  Mirebean,  iMd.; 
is  murdered,  34a. 

Articles  of  the  Barons,  presented  at  Oxford  fiajS),  450. 

Arundel.  Castle  of,  134,  165. 

Artievli  Baronuin,  the,  376,  378. 

Ascolon,  307  (Mi),  309,  310. 

Assassins,  the,  308. 

Assize  of  Ale,  511. 

Assise,  of  the  Forest  (1184),  375;  of  Arms,  377;  of  Clarendon,  379 ;  ABUiesoTFtee- 
hold,  3S0 ;  of  Weights  and  Measures,  336. 

Astrology,  tgo. 

Ath«e.  Gerald  d'  347,  364. 

Athelmor  of  Lutignon,  half-brother  of  Heniy  III.,  436, 456. 

Attachment  Courts,  375. 

AumUe,  Esrl  of,  401, 40a ;  attempted  rebellion,  403. 
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AuxiliuM,  369. 

Avnnches,  Concordat  of  (1173),  343,  365. 

Axholme,  Isle  ot,  the  Dinnbented  in,  480. 

Azty,  confeiencc  oetu,  a6i. 

Axa  of  Liguria  in  Maine,  jj. 

"  BaCHBLOBS  op  EHOldWD,  TNB,"  f  53. 

Bacon,  Rc^er,  436 ;  hia  life  and  writing!,  503. 

Bainaid,  WilliaiD,  134. 

Baldwin,  Aichbiabop  of  CantMbniy,  044, 345 ;  on  Cnitade,  395 ;  ontttript  Ricbaid  I., 
396;  death,  300;  bii  protest  a{[iiinat  John'a  marriage,  33S. 

Baldwin,  son  of  Qodwin,  109. 

Baldwin  V.  of  Flandets,  58,  60, 109. 

Baldwin  VI.  of  Plandera,  19,  58. 

Baldwin  VII.  of  PUuiden,  M9- 

Baldwin  VIII.  of  Flanders,  331. 

Baldwin,  pietendei  to  Flanders,  58. 

Balliol,  Betnaid  de,  159. 

Balliol,  John  of,  oppoaet  Montfbrt,  468. 

BainborouEli,  33,  74,  S4,  105,  loC. 

Bamptra,  B(^ett  of,  137. 

Bannow,  331. 

Barham  Down,  368. 

Ban,  Coancil  o^  loa. 

Buking,  the  Conquenw  at,  9  n.,  11. 

Banmn  Minoru,  313,  380. 

Barre,  Luc  de,  150^  151. 

Barri,  Oeiald  de.    See  Qiraldna  Cambteniis, 

Bath,  See  o^  highly  privileged,  133 ;  attack  of  William  Athding  on,  ibid. 

Battle,  Abbey  Choich  of;  6. 

Bayeux,  Odo  ot    See  Odo  of  Bayenx. 

Bayeux,  captured  by  Henry  I.,  139;  by  the  French,  344. 

Bayonne,  loyal  to  John,  345;  attitude  towards  Henry  III.,  431. 

Beaumont,  Hugh  of,  Earl  of  Warwick,  33. 

Beaumont,  Robert  of,  Earl  of  Leiceatet,  defends  Ronen  against  PbUip,  331. 

Becket,  Thomas,  Archbishw  of  Canterbury,  his  origin  and  education,  300,  an; 
under  Ste[Aen,  301 ;  becomea  Henry's  Chancellor,  300 ;  his  adnunistration, 
301 ;  organiiea  the  Tonlonse  campaign  (1159)1 30j  -,  acts  as  general,  305, 30G ; 
becomes  Archbishop,  30G;  resigns  the  Chancellorship,  no;  presses  the 
claims  of  his  See,  iUd. ;  protects  a  criminous  clerk,  an ;  oppoaes  Henry  at 
Woodslocli,  arr,  ara;  and  on  the  subject  of  the  conttadidaui,  31a;  at 
Clarendon  (ir64),  3r3;  accepts  the  Constitutions,  314;  repents  of  accepting, 
314,  313 ;  attempted  flight,  315 ;  at  Council  of  NorUiampton  is  condnnned 
and  appeals  to  Rome,  315-317 ;  fliea  abroad,  317;  interviewwith  Alexander  II., 
318;   publishes  sentences  of  Viselay  (1166),  319;  rehisea  a  compromise. 


settlement  afier  his  death,  343  fT. ;  bla  tomb,  351. 

Bedfbrd  Castle  beueged,  405. 

Beit-imba,  306,  309. 

Belltme,  the  fi^  of,  31, 114 ;  Robert  of^  64,  79 ;  comes  to  England,  Bi ;  quarrels 
with  Robert  Curthose,  iKd.;  but  helpa  him  against  Rouen,  83;  becomes 
Earl  of  Shrewsbnry,  T14;  rebels  against  Henry  I.,  134;  exiled,  is;  ;  mis- 
conduct in  Norman^,  lag ;  anppoeed  treachery  at  Tinchelaai,  ibid. ;  keeps 
a  part  of  his  Norman  lands,  130 ;  but  is  eventually  disgraced  and  imprisoned, 
131,  "33- 

Benedict  the  jew,  of  York,  373,  393. 

Berengar  of  Tours,  refuted  by  Lanfiane,  49. 

Berengaria  of  Navarre,  Queen  of  Richard  I.,  397  ;  wrecked  in  Cyprus,  398. 

Bwkhampatead,  Little,  the  Conquanx  at,  8. 
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195 '•  colUboiam  in  shaping  the  Gilbeitine  rale,  ig6;  on  Irisli  clergy,  014; 

■ends  miuionaiiea  to  Ireland,  338. 
Beinicia.    See  Northumbru. 
Betri.  253,  asg. 

Bertiand  dc  Bom,  his  chaiacter  and  poetry,  355 ;  chmctertses  Ridiard,  330,  334. 
Berwick  Caatle,  333,  388, 
Bibliogr^hy,  534  ff. 
Bieod,  Hugji,  rebeli  {1136),  157. 
Biham  Castle,  403. 
Bisboprics,  removed  to  importMii  towns  nndet  William  1.,  55 ;  bow  treated  by 

Rufiu,  79,  i: 

aide  with  bim  against  Anselm,  96;  support  Henry  I.  on  invcMitares,  IZ7; 

but  repent,  128 ;  attitude  towards  Henry  I.,  135 ;  bargain  with  Stephen,  156 ; 

bicacb  of  Stephen  with,  161-164 1  i"  opposition  to  Becket,  316,  217;  Be<^ec 

will  not  be  reconciled  with,  33i. 
"Blanch"  payments,  141, 
Blanche  of  Castile,  marries  Louis  of  France,  33S ;  raises  tMops  (or  her  hnsband, 

395  i  regent  of  Prance,  410;  makes  peace  with  Toulouse,  413;  meotioDedl, 

413 ;  her  death,  44a. 
Bleddyn,  Prince  of  Qwynedd,  14,  17. 

Bloet,  Robert,  Chancellor,  78 ;  tnade  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Sg. 
Blois,  Peter  of,  writes  against  Judaism,  agi. 
BIytb,  honour  of,  114. 
Bobemond  of  Taianto,  103. 
Boni&ce  of  Savoy,  Archbishop  of  Canteibnry,  410;  friend  of  A.  de  Marsb,  440; 

defends  privileges  of  the  Church,  449. 
Bonmoulins,  conference  of,  360. 
Bordeaux,  trade  with  Ireland,  laS ;  loyal  to  John,  344 ;  state  of,  onder  Henry  IIL, 

407 ;  resists  Louis  VIII.,  410 ;  attitude  towards  Henry  III.,  431. 
Boulogne,  Philip  Hurepel,  Count  o^  410, 413. 
Boulogne,  Reginald  of;  3&S.  373- 
Botlvines,  battle  of  (1314},  373. 
Bow  Church,  338. 
Braban^ons,  the,  332. 
Brackl^,  the  barmis  at  (i3is),  375. 
Bracton,  Henry  de,  on  the  royal  prerogative,  493. 
Btakclond,  Jocelyn  de,  quoted,  274. 
Brand,  Prior  of  Peterborough,  11. 
Braose.  Matilda  de,  35S,  363. 
Braose,  Philip  de,  134. 
Braose,  William  de,  Lord  of  Brecknock,  Radnot  and  Limerick,  his  treatment  by 

John,  358,  359 ;  in  Ireland,  369 ;  bte  of  his  famty,  363. 
Breant<,Falkesde,394;  his  rebellion,  4(^'4a6;  alleged  complicity  with  LoiuaVIIL, 

4<«- 
Breautj,  William  de,  405. 
Brecknock,  battle  of,  in. 

Brecon,  Bernard  of  Nenfinarclrf,  Lord  o^  74;  castle  of,  473. 
Breifne,  province  of;  329. 
Brimule,  battle  of  (1119},  149. 
Breteuil,  William  of,  riS. 
Breteuil,  fief  of,  laS. 
Brian  of  Wallingfbrd,  166. 
Bridgnorth,  Castle,  114,  134. 
Bristol,  centre  of  elave-ttade,  47,  935;  trade  with  Ireland,  143,  308;  caatle  of,  hdd 

against  St^ben,  139, 167 ;  Stephen  confined  at,  169;  colony  from,  at  DnbUn, 

a37- 
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Brittany,  Conui  II.  of,  I3 ;  Hoel,  Dvke  at,  3; ;  Abin,  Duke  of,  59 ;  ovetlorMiip  of 
Henry  I.,  148.     See  Geoffrey,  Aitbur. 

Biituny,  Pierre  Maucleic,  Count  o^  3S3,  410,  412,  414. 

Brittany,  Henty  III.  goes  to  (1330),  413. 

Branne,  Robert  of,  quoted,  ^SS. 

Brut,  [he,  of  Layamon,  4S7. 

Baies  (near  Bayeui),  zai. 

Bnrgh,  Hubert  de,  gaoler  of  AnhiiT,  343 ;  JoMidw  and  in  command  ot  Dover,  388 ; 
subordinated  to  the  Eat)  Manbal,  391 ;  win*  Ma-fight  off  Dover  {laij), 
3M-39^ ;  poeiti<M  alter  the  Harehal'a  death,  400 ;  hii  administntion,  401  ff. ; 
severity  to  London,  409 ;  attadta  Llewelyn  1.,  403 ;  rmmiet  (he  Toyal  cutlet 
(1323),  403,  404  ;  raaJiet  war  on  Falkes  de  Breast^,  404,  405 ;  maintains  the 
contioentat  claims  of  Henry,  409 ;  sends  Richard  of  Cornwall  to  Oascony, 

tio;  gets  rid  of  Des  RocheB,  411 ;  first  quanel  with  Henry  III.,  413,  413; 
is  anti-Papal  tendencies,  414,  415  ;  is  disgraced,  416,  417, 418. 
Burgundy,  Hugh  III.  Duke  of,  307,  300. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  374 ;  Jews  attacked  at,  392 ;  barons  at,  374 ;  conflicts  of  towns- 
men and  monks,  491. 
Byiantiuro,  English  exiles  at,  65. 

Cadwoan,  Primgb  op  Powis,  113,  113. 

Caen,  taken  by  Henry  1.,  lag;  Ntmnan  esGheqae*  at,  334;  wealth  of,  ibid.; 
captnred  W  the  French,  344. 

Caen,  Robert,  Abbot  ot.  333. 

Ca*ar0a,3io. 

Cahors  captoiad  (1139)1  >os- 

Cahoisin  usmers,  509. 

CalixtuB  II.,  Pope,  145, 149. 

Cambri^ie,  174 ;  nowth  of  the  Unirertity,  300  f. 

Camvilte,  Gerard  de,  314. 

Cantelnpe,  WilUam  of,  404. 

Canterbury,  monks  of,  dieir  luxury,  iSB;  their  part  in  die  Langlon  election,  353; 
expelled,  353. 

Canterbwy,  submit*  to  the  Concptsfar,  7 ;  school  at,  194 ;  nmdet  of  Becket  at, 
~ " ;  taken  by  the  French,  3S7. 
y,  Archbishops  oL     See  Lar 

beil,  Theobald,   Thomas   Be        ,  . 

Waller,  Stephen  Langton,  Edmund  Rich,  Bonibce  of  Savoy, 
reds,  the  Four,  447,  448 ;  grante'  *-  *  ■— ' —    "- 
>l>  CotuHtuHotui  d*  Portita,  37^ 

Cardiff,  Duke  Robert's  prison,  130. 

Cardigai   "-  -' 

CartisTe, 

David  I.,  ij6,  178. 

Carmarthen  Csistle,  403.  i 

Carodove  Castle,  114. 

Canicage,  337. 

Cashel,  Council  of  Irish  Church  at  (1173),  33S. 

Caiingeham,  William  of,  supports  John's  cause,  388. 

Cassd,  battle  of;  58. 

Celestine  IIL,  Pope,  311,  331. 

Celibac}' of  clergy,  decreed  by  Council  of  Winchester  (1076),  53;  Anselm's  legisla- 
tion respecting  (I'oa),  137 ;  Henry  I.  enfenes,  138,  146, 

Celtic  compared  with  Teutonic  shsracter,  333. 

Cere^gion,  113. 

Chahu,  Castle  of,  333. 

Champagne,  Count  Henry  o 

Champagne,  Thibanll  of,  411 

Champions,  hired,  339. 

Chanoallor,  office  of;  300. 
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Channel  IiIm,  granted  to  the  Lord  Edwatd,  444. 

Charles  the  Good,  Count  of  Flanders,  149,  150;  mtirdeied,  151. 

Charter  of  Heruy  I.,  119. 

Charter,  the  Great,  37G  ff. ;  tduned,  393,  397 ;  to  be  recited  in  tbire-conrta,  451. 

Cbarnce,  school  of;  igi. 

Chertsey,  Odo,  Abbot  of,  87. 

Cbetter,  nibmiu  to  WJlliaiDl.,  33;  Hngli  Laptu,  Eulof^  33,  36, 4X,  88,  in;  Ralfb 

le  Meachin,  Earl  of  CbtMtt,  lee  Mewhin;  trade  ti,  143;  trade  Ot,  vtA 

Ireland,  3x8. 
Chester,  Raonlf^  Earl  <A  *on  of  Ralph  le  Meachin,  166 ;  tebela  aeaintt  Stephen, 

168,  169;  nuotiatea  with  Heniy  of  Anjou,  17S.    See  also  RanulL 
Cheater,  Barldcmi  0^  panted  to  the  Lord  Edward,  444. 


Chicheater,  Bishop  of,  rapports  De  HontSart,  463 ;  an  Elector,  468. 

Cbinon  captured  by  the  French,  3U. 

Chivalry,  earliest  lorm  of,  71 ;  influenced  by  the  CrnBades,  73 ;  cblvalric  ideal  in 


twelfth  century,  1S5. 
Christina,  Abbess,  i3i. 
Chronicle,  the  Peterborough,  on  William  L,  65 ;  00  Hemy  L,  140;  on  the  anarchy 

of  Sispben's  reign,  158, 167, 


leamini 


the  English,  state  of,  under  William  I.,  46 ;  improvement  in  character  and 
amine  of  the  clergy,  47;  beginningofquviels  withtheState,86;  privileges 
ranteaby  Stepboi,  156:  quarreli  of,  with  Stephen,  161, 175;  share  oCin 

ine  Great  Charter,  37S. 
Church  Councils,  ander  William  I.,  51 ;  Rnfns  does  not  permit,  95, 
Chnich-coorts,  ordinance  separating  frcnn  lay-courts,  30,  ji ;  state  of;  under  Stephen 

and  Henry  IL,  306  R, ;  reflated   1^  the  Concordat  of  Avianchea  (1173), 

343  ff.    See  also  Criminous  Clerks. 
Cicogni,  Engelard  de,  347,  364. 
Cinque  Porta,  the  ships  of,  76 ;  in  Second  Crusade,  176 ;  in  Third  Crusade,  agj  i 

hostile  to  John,  386;  ships  of;  in  battle  of  Dover,  393  ;  fend  with  Yarmonui, 

401 ;  tide  with  Montfbrt,  458,  463,  469 ;  reduced  after  Evesham,  48a;  navy 

o^  in  thirteenth  century,  509. 
Cistercians  in  England,  195 ;  reproached  with  avarice,  igS ;  contribute  to  Richard's 

ransom,  319 ;  exempt  from  canicage,  34S ;  their  wool-trade,  349. 
Clapion,  Gu^n  de,  343. 

Clare,  Gilbert  de,  rebels,  74 ;  second  rebellion,  106. 
Clare,  House  of,  under  Henry  1.,  133. 
Clsie,  Richard  de  (Strongbow),  Ewl  of  Pembroke,  his  alliance  with  Diarmoit,  330; 

summoned  to  Ireland  by  Diannait,  333;  obtains  leave  from  Henry  II.,  ibid; 

lands  in  Ireland  (1170),  333  ;    appearance  and  character,  933,  334 ;    takes 

Watetford  and  Dublin,  marrie>  Aife,  334 ;  recalled  by  Henry  If.,  335 ;  defends 

Dublin  against  Ruadhri,  335,  336;  tucceieds  to  Leinster,  ibid. ;  makes  peace 

with  Henry  IL,  336,  337 ;  his  later  history,  337. 
Clarendon,  Great  Council  at  (nfi*),  ai3 ;  Constitutions  of,  ibid.,  185 ;  accepted  by 

Becket,  314;  but  anenrards  tepoJdiated,  315,  316;  controversiea  respecting, 

3lg,  321 ;  see  also  afiSi  ^^  '•  >aaiie  of,  379. 
Claasical  studies  in  twelfth  century,  19a. 
Clement,  anti-Pope,  53. 
Clement  III.,  Pope,  353. 

Clement  IV.,  Pope,  483,  503,  504.    See  also  Poulquois. 
Clermont,  Council  of,  dMree  rejecting  inveatiturea,  loo;  orders  a  Cttuade,  loa; 

attitude  of  English  Church  towsrds,  lol. 
Clito,  William,  son  ol  Robert  Curthose,  spared  by  Henry  I.,  131 ;  rebellion  in  hia 

fiivour  (ma),  133 ;  is  carried  off  to  France  (mt),  147 ;  wars  in  his  bvonr, 

14S ;    CalixtuB  II.  intercedes  for  him,  149;    contracts  an  invalid  marriage 

with  Sibylla  of  France,  150;  marries  sister-in-law  of  Louis  VL,  151;  made 

Count  of  Flanders,  ibid. ;  death  (1138),  ibid. 
Clondalkin,  334. 

Climi,  reforming  ideas  emanate  from,  46 ;  mture  of  these  ideas,  33. 
Cant  of  Denmark  (the  Saint),  contemplates  invading  England,  36,  58 ;  death  of,  37. 
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Cnut  VI.  of  Denoiaik,  300. 

Corgeahall,  Ralph  of,  qnoted,  39^. 

CoM^e,  Diet  at  (1198I,  33a ;  Engli^  trade  of,  350;  London,  gild-bill  OL,  ibid.  ; 

Honte  ot,  509 ;  the  Steelwd,  ibid. 
Conuninet,  Robert  de,  iLppoiiitcd  Bui  of  Bernida,  18 ;  •bun  U  Ihithain,  ig. 

" 1,  Alexis,  65. 

ition,  30S. 
.   .    f illiam,  167. 
Conan  II.  of  Brittany,  death  of;  13. 
Conan  of  Rouen,  Si,  8a. 

Coniunght,  OiraldiM  Cambfentb  on,  336.    See  Rnadhri,  King  of  Connau^t. 
ConMance  of  Cattile,  qneen  of  Louii  VIL,  346. 
Coniiance,  the  Empiesi,  ag6. 

Conuance,  daughter  of  WiUiam  I.,  monies  Alain  of  Biittanj',  59. 
Conitaiice,  heiieu  of  Brittany,  manie*  Prince  Oeofbey,  349 ;  pioclainu  Arthur  •• 

lord  of  An}ou,  336. 
Comtance,  aiueT  of  Louis  VII.,  marries  Eoitace,  son  of  Stephen,  173. 
Constantine,  the  donation  of,  303. 
ConstitiitioDS  of  Clarendon.    3ee  Clarendon. 

Copaige,  made  Earl  of  Northnmbria,  13 ;  is  killed  by  the  Northumbrians,  is. 
Cwbeil,  William  of,  Archbiabop  of  Canteibary,  133 ;  legate,  146 ;  under  Stephen, 

154.  »56- 
Corfe  Castle,  164,  343 ;  John  at,  3S8. 
Corfu,  318. 

Cornwall,  Earb  oC    See  Hortain. 
Cornwall,  Henry,  Earl  of,  401. 
Cornwall,  Ricluud  of,  sent  to  Poiton  (u^s),  410;  opposes  De  Borgh,  411 ;  become* 

his  supporter,  417;  bis  policy,  433 ;  boitile  to  Hontfot'  '  '   " 

(1337), 44G;ioinitbei^p08ition  (11)63),  ._.  .     , 

of  corruption,  463  ;  captured  at  Lewes,  4G4  ;  death,  483. 
Cornwall,  Itinerant  Justices  in,  494. 
Coroner,  office  of,  334  ;  in  Nortbamptoo,  349. 
Cotentin,  bought  t^  Hemy  BeauclerV,  So;  taken  from  him,  83. 
Cooci,  Enguerrand  de,  393. 
Coutances,  Bishop  o^  74,  X05, 
Council,  King's  Secret,  418. 

Courcy,  John  de,  conquers  Ulster,  340;  becomes  Justiciar,  341; 
Crema,  John  of,  Cardinal,  legate  to  England  (iias),  14G. 
Cricklade  Castle,  167. 
Cricklade,  Robert  o 
Criminous  clerks,  ii  ,       .      _ 

313,  313 ;  how  affected  by  Concordat  of  Avranches  (1173),  343. 
Cnuades,  the,  promote  chivalry,  73 ;  origin  of  the  First  Crusade,   l< 

of  the  Crusades  on  Europe  and  England,  ibid. ;  share  of  England  in,  loS ; 

the  Second  Crusade,  176;  ttw  English  volunteer*  at  Lisbmi,  ibid.;  Third 

Crusade,  attitude  of  Enghsh  towards,  387;  Ricfaard  in  the,  387-310;  part  of 

the  English  in  later  Crusades,  311,  313  {  the  Fourth  Crusade,  340. 
Cumberland,  84 ;  held  by  David  I.  of  Scotland,  156, 166,  178 ;  recovered  by  Henry 

II.,  204 ;  demanded  by  William  the  Lion,  347;  summary  of  early  relations 

with  Scotland,  539. 
Curia  Regis,  under  Henry  L,  136;  under  Henry  II.,  377 ;  in  the  thirteenth  century,  493, 
Curia  Rtgit  in  Bamto,  37S. 
Cyprus,  conquered  by  Richard  I.,  398;  sold  to  the  Templsrs,  399;  Philip  claims 

half  0^301. 

DAyua,  369. 

Dan^teld,  43,  79, 93 ;  a  double  geld  (1096),  ro8 ;  remisiions  ot,  168  ;  suppoeed  de- 
bate on,  at  Woodstock,  an ;  supenedcd,  369 ;  carucage  substituted  for,  337. 
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Dairdn  PreMOtment,  Assize  of,  3S1. 
Dartmouth,  Cmsadeis  stait  from  (1147),  176. 
David  I.  of  Scotland,  151 ;  scccMion  arid  mar 

156 ;  tuma  against  him,  158 ;  defeated  at  r4orthaUerton,'°i59  ff. ;  makea  peace 

with  StnhBn,  ifii ;  fais  dealinga  with  Durham,  167;  deserts  Stephen,  1:69; 

■lighted  by  Matilda,  171 ;  at  siege  of  Winchestet,  ibid.,  17a ;  negotiatea  with 

Henry  of  Anioa,  17S;  death  of,  304. 
David  of  Scotland,  biotber  of  William  the  Lion,  ajo^ 
David,  prince  of  North  Wales,  434. 
Dectetum.    See  Gtatian. 
Dtgaavy  Castle,  iia. 
Denmark.     See  Sweyn  Estrithsson,  Cnut. 
Derby,  chatter  of,  349. 
Despenser,  Hugh,  461. 
Deviica  Castle,  130 ;  siege  ol,  143 ;  in  the  anarchy,  167 ;  De  Bargh  a  prisoner  in, 

4>7, 418. 
Devizes,  Richard  of^  quoted,  ^94. 
Diaiogui  dt  Scateario,  268. 
Diannaid  of  Dublin,  17. 
Diarmait  mac  U[in:hadha,  King  of  Leinstu,  his  bud  wiA  Tlgbeman  of  Kvtfiie, 

as9 ;  appliea  to  Henry  II.  for  help,  >M4. ;  enlitts  Sttongbow,  230 ;  and  the 

sons  of  Nesta,  i\nd. ;  returns  to  Ireland,  ibid. ;  joined  by  sona  of  Neate,  331 ; 

and  by  Slrongbow,  332,  333 ;   they  talce  Waterford  and  Dublin,  234  ;   hia 

death,  335 ;  the  Four  Masters  on,  343 ;  bis  daughter  married  to  Stiong^ww, 

334 ;  who  succeeds  him  in  Leinster,  335. 


Domesday  Book,  11,  33,  37,  3S,  41;  account  of  its  compilation,  44,  66,   137; 

connection  of  Flambard  with,  78. 
Domesday  of  Norman  demesnes  (1171),  370. 
Domfront,  Cwtle  of,  93,  laS. 
■  '   ms  in  England,  497. 
me.  brother  of  Halcoh 

;  divides  Scotland  with  Edmund,  >M. ;  deposed,  i ) 
Dmikm,  305,  369. 
Dovet,  auneodm  to  the  Conqueror,  6 ;  Eustace  of  Boulogne  at,  14 ;  Geoffrey  of 

Yeck  at,  314,  31s ;  Longcbamp  at,  317 ;  holds  out  for  John,  38S. 
Dover,  Richard  o(  ^chbisbop  of  Canterbury,  244. 
Dover,  William  of,  167. 
Dublin.    See  Diannaid. 
Dublin,  See  of,  57 ;  Ostmen  at,  227 ;  taken  by  Strongbow,  334  ;  effect  of  its  &U, 

335 ;  besieged  by  Ruadlui,  I'UJ. ,-  Henry  II.  at,  337. 
Dttncan,  illegitimate  aon  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  84 ;  obtains  Scotland,  85  ;  aimn,  86. 
Donst^le,  405,  471. 
Dnmter  Castle,  164. 
Dorbam,  BisluqM  of.    See  Agelwioe ;  St  Calaia,  William  of;  Plambwd ;  Ranolf ; 

Puiset. 
Durham,  Commines  slain  at,  19;  state  of,  under  Stephen,  167;  privileges  of  tbe 

palatinate,  31,  aBi. 
Durrenstein  Castle,  318. 

Eadric,  the  Wild,  of  Hetefotdshite,  attadta  the  Normans,  14 ;  leads  western 

rebellion  of  1069,  31 ;  submits,  a^. 
Earls  of  William  I.,  31 ;  rights  o^  diminished  by  Henry  II.,  384  ;  demand  their 

rights  trmn  John,  336 ;  nature  of  these  rights,  348 1  renewal  of  the  demand 

(1301),  351 ;  status  of,  in  the  Norman  period,  517. 
Edgar  Atheling,  proclaimed  King  at  Londim  in  1066,  7;   sobmits  to  William,  9; 

t^un  to  Norman^,  1:3 ;  Nmthinnbria  declares  for,  17 ;  retires  to  Scotland, 

18;  attacks  York,  ig;  joins  the  Danish  fleet,  ao;  returns  to  Scotland,  33; 
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expelled  from  Scotlmnd,  goes  to  Flanders,  aS ;  makes  his  peace  with 
WUliam  I.,  39;  Utei  history  of,  ibid.,  83,  109,  iii. 

Edpi,  King  of  Sootiaiid,  iii. 

Edinburgh  Castle,  253. 

Edith,  daugbtei  of  Godwin,  vnfe  of  the  Confleuot,  7. 

Edith  Matilda,  daughter  of  Sc  Margaret,  manies  .Henry  I.,  lai;  her  chanctet,  laa, 
13S ;  death,  150 ;  validity  of  hei  marriage  questioned,  155. 

Edmund,  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  86. 

Edmund  Cioocbback,  ton  of  Heniy  III.,  Sicily  offered  to,  445. 

Edward,  son  of  Malcolm  Canmote,  84. 

Edward,  Lord,  aon  of  Henry  III.,  bis  marriage  and  appanage,  444 ;  at  fond  with 
Llewelyn  II.,  447 ;  swears  to  observe  Uie  FroviBionB,  451 ;  dm  alliance  with 
Hontiinl,  45a ;  procures  the  provisions  of  Westminster,  453 ;  takes  the  lead 
of  royalist  party,  459 ;  at  Gloucester,  ^61 ;  at  battle  oi  Lewes,  464 ;  escapes 
from  custody,  473 ;  pursues  Montfcit,  ibid. ;  tuTpriM*  HoDtlortians  at  Kenil- 
worth,  475;  attacks  the  Earl  at  Evesham,  ibtd.;  gives  him  burial,  477  i 
compared  with  Montlbrt,  479;  makes  terms  with  younger  Simon,  480; 
goes  on  Crusade,  4S2. 

Edwin,  Earl,  attitude  of,  after  Senlac,  7 ;  quits  London,  9 ;  nibmitB  to  William,  11 
^cf.  9  n.) ;  taken  to  Normandy,  13;  rebels  (106B),  17;  fties  Erom  court,  37; 
IB  murdered,  ibid. 

El  Malec  el  A'del,  307. 

Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  marries  Heniy  of  Anjou,  17S ;  her  claim  on  Toulouse,  304 ; 
her  quarrels  with  her  buiband,  346,  U7;  incites  ber  sons  to  rebel,  348; 
supports  Richard  against  John,  317;  her  measures  for  raising  Ricbaid's 
ransom,  319  ;  intercedes  for  John,  333 ;  besieged  by  Arthur  of  Bnttany,  341. 

Eleanor  of  Provence,  married  to  Henry  IIL,  430 ;  acts  as  Regent,  443 ;  attadted  by 
London  mob,  45S 1  raises  troops  against  Montfdrt,  469. 

Eleanor,  sister  of  Henry  III.,  marries  the  younger  WiUiam  Marshal,  406;  married 
to  Simon  de  Montfort,  4n,  433;  adviiea  by  Adam  de  Marsh,  440;  goea 
abroad,  4S0. 

Eleanor  of  Cattile,  manied  to  the  Lord  Edward,  444. 

Blucidaritim,  the,  49. 

Ely,  siege  o^  36,  37. 

Ely.    See  Nigel  of  Ely. 

Ely,  the  Disinherited  in,  481. 

Emmaus,  Richard  I.  at,  309. 

England,  political  condition  of,  before  the  Conqiieat,4;  state  of,  after  Senlac,  5, 6; 
condition  of,  under  Stephen,  i66fr.;  known  as  "merry"  England,  186. 

Enf^iih,  the  native,  how  treated  by  WUUam  I.,  10;  Rufus  appeal*  to,  75  ;  sym- 
pathy of,  with  Anselm,  98;  attitude  towards  Henry  I.,  134;  fusion  irf^  with 
Normans  in  twelfth  century,  iSa ;  English  langtuura  despised,  183 ;  "  levity  " 
of  English  character,  1S5  ;  growth  of  vernacular  and  naticmal  peculiarities,  486. 

Ercil^un,  Thomas  of,  488. 

Bsegar,  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  8 ;  deposed  by  William  I.,  10. 

BM4cta,  Richard's  ship,  395. 

Espec,  Walter  of,  193. 

Etampes,  Theobsild  of,  194. 

Eu,  William  of,  74;  pan^oed  te  hia  rebeUion,  77;  second  rebdlion,  105  ;  punish- 
ment, 107, 

Eu,  town  of,  343. 

Eugenics  III,,  Pope,  176,  177,  196;  Beckefs  mission  to,  aoo;  his  care  for  the  Irish 
Church,  338. 

Eustace  of  Boulogiie,  attacks  Dover  Castk,  14. 

Eustace,  son  of  Stephen,  his  French  marriage,  173 ;  the  English  Church  dedinea  to 
recognbe,  as  Stephen's  heir,  178 ;  death,  179. 

Eustace,  sumamed  the  Monk,  3S7,  395,  396. 

notrecwv 
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Bxcbeqaer,  tbe,  at  Winchnta  under  WiUiam  I.,  aj  ;  constitution  onder  Hemy  U 

140 ;  Nigel  of  Ely  lecogiUM*,  in ;  ondei  Hemy  II.,  a6S. 
Exeter,  revolt  of,  in  1067,  15  a. ;  Cutle  of,  held  ogaiiut  Stepben,  137, 
Exoadun,  Ralph  of,  343. 
Byre.     See  Justices  in  Eyre. 
Eyie,  the  Great,  494. 

Faidit,  GBOrraxv,  334. 

PairB,  great,  of  England,  508. 

Falaiae,  treaty  of,  aj^  '•  cancelled  by  Richaid  I.,  3S8. 

Palaiie,  captured  by  the  French,  344. 

Farringdon  Castle,  175. 

Ferraiid,  Count  of  Ftanders,  365 ;  breach  with  Philip,  367,  369,  373 ;  captured,  373 ; 

released,  41a. 
Feudal  juritdictions,  immediately  after  the  Conquest,  40;  indulgence  of  Heniy  I. 

to,  135, 139;  growth  of  under  Stephen,  t66;  illustrated  by  career  of  llaride- 

ville,  173;  Henry  II.  and,  aSa ;  in  Magna  Carta,  379 ;  curttiled  by  ProvisioiiB 

of  Westini utter,  453,  also  490  f. 
Feudal  aidi  and  incidents,  under  Rufiis,  79;  under  the  Angevins,  348. 
Fifteen,  the  Council  of,  450,  451, 453,  453,  455. 
FltiAthulf,  Constantine,  403. 
FitzGerald,  Maurice,  330,  331,  23a. 
Fitzhamon,  Robert,  Si,  ixa ;  bis  dan^tet  Mabel,  152. 
PitxHeory,  Meiter,  Juatidar  of  Ireland,  36a. 
FitiHerbert,  William,  nominated  to  See  of  York,  17O,  178;  (aid  to  have  been 

poisoned,  aog. 
FitiHubert,  Robert,  167. 
Pitzoabem,  William,  Deputy  of  the  Conqueror  in  England  (1067},  13 ;  Earl  (rf  Here- 

fiard,  ibid.,  33;  death  of,  in  Flanders,  5S. 
FitfOsbert,  William,  the  London  demagogue,  33S;  his  arrest  causes  hU  at  Hnben 

Walter,  339. 
FitiPeter,  GeoSr^,  becoines  Juatidai,  339 ;  governs  England  tot  John,  347 ;  grants 

charters  to  English  towns,  349;   promotes  foreign  trade,  350;   pnraKs  a 

mediating  poli^,  348,  369 ;  death,  371. 
FitiStephen,  Robert,  330,  331,  333. 
FiuStephen,  William,  his  accoont  of  London,  tSj,  187. 
FiuUrse,  Ifeginald,  aaa. 

FitzWalter,  Robert,  366 1  commands  baronial  army,  375. 
FitiWarin,  Fulk,  435. 

Flambord,  Ranulf,  68;  origin  ami  character,  78;  his  financial  policy,  79,  94;  im- 
prisoned by  Heiuy  I.,  130 ;  escapee,  133 ;  paidoned  and  restored,  133. 
Flanders,  refiige  of  Harold's  fiienda,  tg;   relations  with  William  I.,  58;  English 

wool-trade,  143,  349 ;  escheats  to  Philip  Augustus,  301 ;  beginning  of  the 

great  feud  with  France,  331,  340.     See  also  Baldwin,  Amulf,  Robert,  WQllam 

Clito,  Charles,  Philip,  Ferrand. 
Flemish  mercenaries  of  Stephen,  158,  16S,  169;  dismined  by  Henry  II.,  aoi.    See 

Ypris,  WiUiam  of. 
Flemish  merchants  in  En^and,  509. 
Flemish  settlers  in  Pembr^e,  ija ;  share  in  Caiu]uest  of  Ireland,  331 ;  their  wool- 

tMwie,  349,  350. 
Fletching,  463. 

Flofentine  wooi-merchanti,  509. 
Ftdiot,  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Her^brd,  disapproves  of  Becket,  ao6 ;  opposes  Constitu- 

tiotM  of  Clarendon,  314 ;  afterwards  sides  with  the  King,  317. 
Foteats,  the  New  Forest,  66 ;  the  fwest  law,  ibid.  1  forest  system  under  Henry  II., 

374f.;    Forest  Assize  (1184),   ajsi    Fotest<harter,   397;    fonsts  under 

Henry  III.,  43^. 
Forma  RtgimiHii  Riga  it  Rigid,  467. 
Fomham,  battle  of,  351. 
Foulquois,  Guy,  legate,  afterward*  Pope  Clement  IV.,  4(15, 466, 470. 
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FdimtBiiiB  Abbey,  igc, 

FtaadacuM,  connectioii  of  GiOMetette  with,  437 ;  nde  with  Montfbrt,  461 ;  (ptud 

□f  the  otia  in  EngUitd,  497;  tendendes  of  theii  teachine,  503. 
Frederic  Bubuoua,  Emperor,  feud  of,  with  Papacy,  312;  relations  with  Henry  II., 

aiS ;  much  on  Roine,  aig ;  concludet  treaty  of  Venice,  ija ;  take*  the  cnxB, 

358;  death,  300. 
Frederic,  King  of  Sidty,  afierwarda  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  365,  373 ;  hi(  Cnuade, 

411 ;  feud  with  Or^oiy  IX.,  415 ;  marries  lubella  of  England,  410;  viMted 

bw  Montfbrt,  433 ;  at  war  with  the  Papacy,  430 ;  death,  439. 
Fr^tevaf,  reconcilation  of  Henry  II.  and  Beciet  at  (1170),  aao,  aai ;  mentioned,  330. 
Friuli,  318. 

Fnllt  IV.  of  Anjou,  60. 
Fulk  V.  of  Anjou,  148  fF. ;    his  claim  on  Idaim,  148 ;   hi»  marriage-treaty  with 

Henry  I.,  149. 
Fulic  de  NeniUy,  333. 
FuineM  Abbey,  195. 

Gaillard,  Chatean,  331;  captured  by  Philip,  343. 

Galloway,  353,  300. 

Oalwegiana,  the,  iSo. 

Gascony,  communes  of,  loyal  to  John,  344;  Male  of,  under  Henry  III.,  406  ft  ; 

Henry  III.  in  (1343-1343),  433;  govemorahip  of  Hontfort,  439;  the  Gaicona 

accuM   Montfort,  441 ;   Henry  viiita   Qaacony,  44a;   grantwl  to  the  Lord 

Edward,  444, 
Ganp,  Robert,  399. 
Gay,  Philip,  167. 
GeoSin',  afterwarda  Ardibiibop  of  Yorii,  natural  aon  of  Henry  II.,  344,  aSg ;  made 

Archbiohop,  390 ;  comet  to  England,  314 ;  arrested  by  Longdump'i  aiiter, 

313 ;  quarrels  with  John,  349. 
GeoRrey,  Archdeacon  of  Norwidi,  360, 
Geoffrey,  brother  of  Henry  II.,  rebellion  of  O'S^li  3*^ 
Geoffrev,  Coont  of  Brittany,  son  of  Henry  II.,  347,  348 ;   grievance  againM  his 

fatha,  349;  rebels,  3jo;   at  war  with  Richard,  356;   and  with  bis  father, 

iUd. ;  again  at  war  with  Richard,  357 ;  death,  ibU. 
Oeoflirey  le  Bel  of  Anjou,  marriea  the  Empress  Matilda,  151 ;  attacks  Normandy 

fii3;-ii39),  156;  bis  prospects  improve,  IS7;  negotiates  with  the  party  Ol 

Stephen,  169,  17a;  dNlinea  to  come  to  England,  173;  reduces  Normandy, 

17s ;  death  (1151),  178, 
Oeoflrey  of  Lnsignan,  301. 
Gerard,  Archbishop  of  York,  98;  his  anti-papalism,  136;  repents,  138;  an  aatro- 

nomer,  190. 
Oerberoi,  uege  of,  fit. 
Oerbod,  Eail  of  Chester,  34. 
Ghent,  uege  of  (1313),  369. 
Oitd-bouses,  iSS. 

Gilds,  under  Henry  I.,  143;  the  ^d-merchant,  ibid.,  144- 
GiralduB  Cambrensis,  on  ownaitic  bre,  rSS ;  on  Irish  clergy,  1Z4 ;  his  prejudice 

aninst  the  Irish,  335 ;  quoted,  333 ;  mi  Irish  officials  of  Hem?  II.,  34a ;  oa 

Philip  Augustus,  353 ;  on  Wales,  44C ;  at  Oxfonl,  500. 
Giaors,  conference  of  (1167),  319. 
Gisors,  treaty  of(rii3),  148;  casde  of,  357;  taken  by  Philip  Aagunos,  330;  abandoned 

by  Richard,  331. 
Glanvill,  RannU;  Jnstidai,  on  the  White  Monks,  196;  the  Traelattu  attributed  to, 

368,  378 ;   anecdote  o^  377 ;  }udidal  work  of,  37S ;   intercedes  for  the  Jews, 

391  ;  goes  on  Crusade,  395  ;  outstrips  Richard,  396;  death,  300;  patron  of 

Hubert  Walter,  334.     See  also  Traetattu. 
Oloocester,  ciw  of,  sides  with  the  Empress,  165,  173 ;  charter  of,  349 ;  Henry  III. 

crowned  at,  300 ;  Montfbrt  at,  473;  captured  by  the  royalists,  473. 
er,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Bail  of,  457 ;  sides  with  Hontfort,  463 ;  at  Lewes,  463 ; 

an  Elector, 468;  qoarrels  widi  MontfOrt,  470;  at  war  fritfa  Uontfort,  473; 
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SfiS  INDEX 

knns  tbe  loyaliatB,  473 ;  at  bMik  of  Bvesbam,  475 ;  ndea  witta  the  Di»- 

inherited,  481, 48a. 
GlOQcestet.  Miles  oL    See  MtUe. 
Qlouceatat,  Philip  of,  167. 
OkHJcestei,  Ricbud  de  Clue,  Eul  of,  445,  449 ;  qnarrels  with  Moattot,  453,  4S3 ; 

join*  the  royalisti,  456,  457;  death,  4S7. 
Qtoucetter,  Robert,  Eatt  of,  natnial  aon  of  Heniy  I.,  133,  152;   acknowledge* 

Stephen,  ije ;  ttuna  to  tbe  Empreee,  158 ;  hta  reeonnea,  159 ;  retuiai  with 

the  Empieas,  164 ;    takes  command  in  tbe  Weat,  165  ;  boms  Worc««ttf, 

166;    captniea  Stephen  at  Lincoln,  169;    digfated  by  the  Emptesa,   171; 

captured  by  Stephen's  friends  (1141),  17a;  eudtanged  for  Ste^ten,  ibid.; 

goet  to  Normandy,  ibid. ;  die*  (1147),  177. 
OloucMterahire,  mitgovented  under  Jtuin,  364. 
Godwin,  House  oi,  in  1067,  15 ;  in  1068,  17. 
Gospatricappointedby  William  1.  as  Earl  of  Betnida,  17;  alliance  with  tbe  Scot% 

18;  joini  Danish  fleet,  30;   pardoned  by  WiUiam  I.,  33;   deprived  of  hia 

earldom,  38. 
Grand  Aaaice,  380. 

Gradan's  Co»corda»Ua  (or  D«cr*tiim),  igi ;  cited  in  tbe  Becket  ctntroveny,  313. 
GraooMtiMii,  preaeoted  to  Council  of  Lyoni  (1245),  435. 

" " —  '^ecket  at,  317. 

;,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  aft 
!t  aside  at  Rome,  354 ;  n 

de,  347. 

Great  Coanal,  the,  under  William  I.,  43 ;   under  Henry  I.,  150,  rji ; 

Henry  H.  &om  a  Cruiede,  ajg ;  attitude  of  Henry  IL  towards,  36G )  control 
of  taxation,  afig ;  raore  independent  under  Richard  L,  313,  33G 1  dealing^a  o( 
with  Longchamp,  3rs-3i7;  not  consulted  aboatRichsJd'i  ransom,  319;  share 
of  baroita  mitiortt  in,  33; ;  bow  affected  by  Magna  Cuta,  3S0;  repteeenta- 
tive  element  in,  443,  4C6. 

Great  Councils,  held  at  Rockingham  (1095),  96;  Wallingfcxd  (iiSS)i  ^oi^  \  Wood- 
stock (1163).  art;  Westminster  (11.63},  313;  Clarendon  (1164),  srs;  North- 
ampton (ii64),3tsi  ArpBtan(it7i),336;  Nottingham  (1194),  323;  St.  Albana 
(Iai3),  369. 

Great  CoancilB  in  oppoaitiofl  to  Henry  HL,  in  1043, 431 ;  in  1344, 436 ;  in  1348, 
437 :  in  "54, 443  i  in  1955, 444, 445 ;  in  April,  ras8, 448 ;  at  OStod  (1258), 

Greg —  '"• 

tiiid. ;  the  claim  resisted  by  William  I.,  53 ;  results  of  Gregory's  work,  G9 ; 

death,  $8 ;  had  denounced  lay  investitiues,  100 ;  not  tbe  originatct  of  tbe 

Crnsades,  103. 

Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  414. 


Grosaeteate,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  434;  his  character  and  activity,  436; 
remonstrance  at  I^one,  436;  hia  ecclMiaatical  views,  438,  439;  his  last 
manifesto,  434 ;  tupport*  tbe  Pi^  against  Henry,  435 ;  in  Great  Coondl  of 


1344,  436 ;  at  clerical  council  of  I3J3,  438 ;  dnith,  ibid. ;  letter  to  Master 

Innocent,  438, 43S,  439;  friendship  with  Montfbrt,  439;  hi*  Oifocd  leaching, 

4Mi  503.  504- 
OraSudd  of  Powis,  448. 
Gniffiidd,  Prince  of  Gwynedd,  113. 
Gnalo,  papal  legate,  388 ;  guardian  of  Henry  III.,  391,  393 ;  exact*  hard  terms  bxm 

I-cai*,  39S;  his  share  in  the  English  government,  400;  cauae  of  his  un- 


Guardians  of  the  Peace,  335,  33G,  494. 
Onelft  supported  by  Rkhard  1.,  318 ;  de 
Gnihert,  anti-Pope,  88,  100. 
Oiubert  of  Nogent,  103. 
GuiUtull  of  London,  315. 
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Gonhil^  daughter  of  Godwin,  HMer  of  Huold,  die*  at  Btngea  (1087),  64. 

Guidon,  Adun  de,  4S1. 

GiKhied,  deacendtuit  of  Halcobn  Cuimoie,  360. 

Guy,  KJng  of  Jenualem,  zjS ;  hi«  claim  cUcpoted  by  Coniad,  300,  301 ;  accase* 

Coru^d,  301 ;  tbeii  compromiK,  303 ;  iM  aside,  308. 
Owyaedd.    See  Bleddvn,  GnifhKld,  Llewelyn,  David. 
Gwynedd,  Rufua  attacu,  iia. 
Gytha,  widow  of  Godwin,  15 ;  escapee  from  Exelcf ,  17 ;  goes  to  Flandeis,  19., 

Hales,  Alexander,  sof.  / 

Hanno,  Aichbisbop  of  Cologne,  56.  / 

Harding,  Stephen,  igc.  / 

Haiold,  son  oE  Godwin,  King  of  Eneland,  canM*  of  his  fall,  5 ;  bari^l  of,  6 ;  sons 
of,  13,  17,  tg,  63 ;  ecdesiastical  policy  o^  47. 

Harrying  of  the  North,  aa  ff. 

Hascul^  Jarl  of  Dublin,  334. 

Haymo,  Biotber,  Franciscan  Provincial,  49S. 

Heiiaa  de  la  Flidie,  116 ;  bis  daughter  manied  to  Folk  V.  of  Anjon,  148. 

Henry  of  AlmaJne,  son  of  Richard  ot  Cornwall,  murdered,  483. 

Henry  of  Scotland,  «on  of  David  L,  Earl  of  Northumbeilwid,  i$6,  158,  i6t,  166; 
at  battle  of  Standard,  160. 

Henry  of  Jerusalem,  son  of  Frederic  II.  and  Isabella,  445, 

Henry  I.  (Beaucleik),  receives  a  legacy  from  lua  father,  O3  ;  compared  with  Rufua, 
68;  his  main  objects,  6g;  buys  the  Cotentin,  80;  bia  breach  with  Dulce 
Robert,  Si ;  helps  Robert  against  the  men  of  Rouen,  82 ;  Robert  tuma 
against,  ibid. ;  expel*  Henry  from  Hont  St.  Hichel,  S3 ;  Henry  reconciled 
with  Rufus  (lOgs),  93  ;  succeeds  to  crown  of  England,  iiS;  hie  coronation- 
charter,  iig;  recalls  AnMlm,  lao;  confronted  with  die  question  of  invei- 
tiiures,  III ;  marries  Edith,  ibid. ;  makes  treaty  of  Alton  with  Robert,  133 ; 
deals  with  the  Montgomery  lebdlion,  125 ;  lefueea  to  yield  to  the  Pope 
about  investitures,  135 ;  mistreatment  of  the  English  Church,  137 ;  picks  a 
quarrel  with  Robert  Cuithoae,  laS ;  takes  Caen  and  Bayenx,  lag ;  wins 
TInchebrai,  ibid,;  treatment  of  the  captives,  130;  reorganisea  Nonnandy, 
i^i;  sparestheClito.iUri,;  settles  the  question  of  investitures,  13a ;  dealings 
with  English  baronage,  133 ;  6\e  spirit  of  his  domestic  administratioa,  134  ; 
his  Curia  Regis,  136;  his  itinerant  justices,  137;  attitude  towards  private 
law-courts,  139 ;  his  ordinance  of  the  Shire  and  Hundred,  ibid. ;  hii  mionce, 
140 ;  commutes  fbod-tums,  141  \  conciliatory  towards  the  townt,  143 ; 
charter  to  London,  144 ;  later  church  policy,  145 ;  difficnltiea  entailed  by  the 
claims  of  the  Clito,  147;  wars  with  Ltniis  VI.,  148;  emerges  snecesaftll,  14a; 
crushes  a  last  rebellion  In  Normandy,  150;  his  eecoiw  marriage,  ibid.; 
causes  Matilda  to  be  recognised  as  hi*  lucceasot,  151 ;  meniea  her  to 
OeoSrey  of  Anjou,  ibid,;  his  Welsh  policy,  133;  relations  with  Scotland, 
133;  death  of  jDecember  i,  1135),  154:  his  slight  knowledge  of  English, 
183 ;  friend  of  Cisteiciana,  195. 

Henry  I.,  charter  of,  appealed  to,  371,  37^,  375 ;  relation  of,  to  Magna  Carta,  378. 

Henry  of  Anjou  (afterwards  Henry  II.j,  birUi,  ija ;  brought  to  England,  173 ; 
Totuins  in  1L49,  177;  ill-Buccese  in  England,  17S1  succeeds  his  father, 
marries  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  178 ;  bia  treaty  with  Stephen  (1153),  179. 
H«iry  II.,  his  accession,  199;  promotes  Thoinas  Becket,  300;  restores  peace  in 
England,  aoi ;  settles  the  succession,  ibid, ;  plans  conquest  of  Ireland,  20a ; 
defeats  his  brother,  Geotliey,  ibid.;  conciliates  Louis  VII.,  ibid.;  his 
ambitions,  303  ;  gradual  change  of  aims,  203, 304 ;  Welsh  war,  204 ;  resumes 
the  notthein  shires,  ibid. ;  the  Great  Scutage  and  Toulouse  campaign  (IX59), 
304,  »>5 ;  war  with  France  (1160.61},  lOG ;  makes  Becket  primate  UtSa), 
ibid.;  proposes  to  reform  the  courts- Christian,  209;  opposed  by  Becket  00 
this  point,  ait ;  and  at  Woodstock)  an,  aia ;  takes  bis  stand  on  the  avitat 
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eouiMfK^fMf, 313 ;  prodncM  ConnitatiMK  of  Claiendun  (Jmi.i  T164),  313; 
compeli  Becket  and^tbe  bisbop*  to  accept  them,  314 ;  bringi  Becket  to  trial 
M  Notthampton  (Oct,  iiQf),  31$ ;  procnrea  the  Ardibiahop's  condemiutiOD, 
31C ;  it  (npportcd  by  the  bishope,  217 ;  endeavours  to  intimidate  Che  Pope, 
318;  alarmed  t»|  the  aentencea  of  V^elav  (1166),  aig;  boi  bolda  bjr  the 
Conatitntioni,  ibid.  ;  baa  hii  heir  iiTeRiilatl]F  crowned  (1170},  320  ;  forced  to 
pardon  BeckH,  ibid. ;  aends  Becket  to  England,  sai ;  initatioa  with  Becket 
leads  to  the  Archbisbop'i  moider,  aai,  3m;  aaked  for  helj)  bj  Diannait  of 
LeinBter  (1166),  339 ;  auowi  Diannait  to  tnliit  Engiiih  anbfecta,  330 ;  aOotn 
Strongbow  to  viait  Ireland  (ii:n>),  333;  alarmed  at  Strongbow'a  socceas, 
33s;  prepare!  an  Iiith  expedition  (1171),  336;  pardoni  Strongbow,  337; 
viiita  Ireland  and  organiaet  the  Bngliah  aettlemenC  (1171-73).  337  ;  conciliate* 
the  Iriah  clergy,  33s ;  hiaaubaeqaeot  policy  towards  lieland,  339,  340;  aendi 
John  to  Ireland  (itSst,  341 ;  makei  peace  with  the  Papacy  4117a),  243 ;  hia 
later  relationi  with  the  national  Church.  344,  345 ;  will  not  permit  Papal 
taxation,  345;  hia  relatiooa  with  Louis  VII.,  345;  complicated  by  qaarrcla 
with  his  wife  and  sons,  347 ;  their  grievancai,  24S-350 ;  connected  with 
Henry'i  deaignB  on  the  empire,  249;  rebdlion  of  the  princes  (1173),  35a; 
Henry  eitorti  Eavoorable  terms,  351 ;  makes  William  tbe  Lion  hia  vaasal, 
ibid,;  hii  later  relations  with  William,  35a;  makes  peace  with  Louis  VII., 
ibid. ;  it  friendly  to  the  young  Philip  Anguttna,  353 ;  vainly  attempt*  to 
recondie  the  prucee  (11^),  354 ;  make*  war  on  Henry  FitiHenry  (1183), 
356;  Richard  the  caiue  of  hit  later  trooblei,  357;  Philip  Angnttnt  turns 
againat  him,  357,  a^ ;  lenda  help  to  the  project  of  a  Crnude  (11S7),  359; 
levle*  the  Saladin  Tithe,  ihid.,  371;  ia  attacked  by  Philip  and  Richard 
J116S-89},  360;  is  driven  from  Le  Mans  (11S9),  361;  forced  to  sue  for  peace, 
tbid. ;  his  Ingic  death  (11S9),  aSa ;  sketch  of  his  penonality,  363,  363 ; 
criticism  of  his  statesmanship,  363,  364 ;  development  of  hia  domestic  poli^, 
36;;  relations  with  Great  ConncU, -366 ;  how  &r  ander  foreign  infloence, 
367 ;  hit  debt  to  Roman  law,  a6S ;  bit  Bacfaeqaer,  ibid. ;  his  taxation,  369, 
371 ;  improvement  of  continental  demesnes,  370 ;  onnnise*  Norman  govern' 
>•  334  ;  Norman  and  English  Inqneat*  of  SberiBs,  370;  ex[dottation  of 

Jews,  37a,  37  "''         ■   -         ■  --'         -- --     ■■ 

treatment  of  Lone 

377-379;   his  Asai 

fii^old,  3S0,  aSi ;   bis  jorie*  of  inqoest  and  presentment, 

attitude  towards  feudal  jurisdictions,  38a,  383 ;  his  jealous — ' ' 

more  severe  to  the  barons  afUr  T173,  384,  385  ;  effects  of  1 

Henry  III.  King  of  England,  crowned,  390 ;  E>es  Roches  his  ti       . . 

of  age  (1333), 403;  again  declared  of  age  (1337), 411;  charactcT  and  adiaiie*, 
ibid. ;  plans  a  French  campaign,  413 ;  goes  to  Brittany  (1230),  413 ;  mis- 
managea  the  war,  414;  allows  Papal  taxation,  ^15;  disgraces  Hnbert  de 
Burgh,  41S;  hit  foreign  bvonritet,  417;  opposed  by  the  yonnger  William 
Manhal,  418;  reproivd  by  Edmund  FJch,  419;  effects  of  his  Provencal 
marriage,  430;  ooarrels  with  Simon  de  Hontfot,  433;  invites  a  legate  to 
England,  424;  plans  the  conquest  of  Pirflon,  430;  goes  to  Gatcony,  431; 
defeated  at  Toillebourg,  433 ;  makes  a  truce  (1243)  with  Lonit,  ibid. ;  at 
feud  with  the  Londoners,  433;  protests  to  Innocent  IV.,  434:  oppoaed  in 
the  Great  Council,  435;  hit  half-brothers  come  to  coort,  43G;  his  poverty, 
437;  plans  a  crusade,  437,  438;  sapport*  the  Gascons  against  Montfort, 
439^1 ;  goes  to  Gascony  (1353),  44a  ;  is  refused  a  subsidy  (1354I,  443,  444 ; 
plans  for  hia  sons,  444,  445 :  the  barons  oppooe  the  Sicilian  scheme,  uj ; 
compelled  to  accept  reforms  (1358),  44S-4S0;  preparea  to  emandpoie  him- 
self, 454  J  goes  to  Prance  (1360),  455;  renounces  the  Provisions,  456; 
besieged  in  London,  458  ;  accepts  the  arbitration  of  Louts  IX.,  459 ;  makes 
war  on  Montfort,  461 ;  defitoted  and  captared  at  Lewes  (1264).  463-464 ; 
"*  ■— ™  '*'  ■  subjected  to  a  proviaional  government,  467:  is  taken 
battteofE  .... 


377-379;   his  Assise  of  Clarendon,  279;  bis  Astitea  for  the  protectiaa  of 
'  ,  a8i;   bis  joriea  of  inquest  and  presentment,  ^i,  383;  his 


479:  real 
death  of 


(1373),  483. 
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Henijr  V.,  Empetw,  aon-io-law  and  ally  of  H«niy  I.,  150 ;  hU  death,  151. 

Heniy  VI.,  Empeior,  claims  Sicily,  ag6 ;  meeting  with  Philip  Aueuttna,  304 ;  puta 
Rkbatd  under  the  ban,  318;  receivet  him  from  Letniold,  tfrirf. ;  releaaea  Urn 
00  tetme,  ibid.;  league  with  Richard  againat  Philip,  330,  331;  hia  death, 
33a. 

Henry,  Biihop  of  Winchester,  legate,  btotber  of  Stephen,  turns  againit  tbe  King, 
163 ;  adviaea  granting  a  Mtfe-coadnct  to  the  Empieas,  16;  ;  prooures  her 
retx^ition  as  Domi*a  Anglorum,  170 1  quarrels  with  and  dcauts  her,  171 ; 
his  castle  at  Winchester  besieged,  17* ;  raconcilea  Stephen  with  the  Church, 
ibid,  i  leaves  England  after  Stephen's  death,  199  ;  supports  Becket,  217. 

Heniy  FitaHttuy,  second  son  of  fleorj  II.,  aoi ;  beromes  htti-apparent,  aoa;  hia 
oorooation  J1170I,  awi  as  Regent  aifiroat*  Becket,  aai ;  his  chaiacter,  048 ; 
bvoor  of  bis  lathet  towaida,  343,3^9;  hlsfint  quarrel  with  hiafiulier,  ug, 
350 ;  hia  first  rebellioa,  350,  351 ;  hia  quarrel  with  Richard,  334 ;  Joins  Um 
Aquitanian  rebels,  ihii. ;  at  war  with  his  iubci,  256 ;  death  (11S3),  tbid, 

Henry  the  Lion,  of  Saxony,  318. 

Heraelius,  the  Patriarch,  958, 139 ;  death,  300, 

Hereford,  Bishops  ot    See  Robert  of  L«rraine,  Gilbert  Foliol,  Robert  of  Molun. 

Hereford,  city  o^  early  govemmant,  143 ;  baronial  army  at,  458 ;  Montfortian  army 
at,  47a,  473. 

Hereford,  Roger,  Bail  of,  his  rebeUum,  33;  imprisonsd,  34;  released  (1087),  63; 
Earls  of  Hereford  raid  Wales,  57. 

Heresy  in  England,  503. 

Herewaid,  extraction  and  early  life,  aj ;  holds  the  Isle  of  Ely,  36 ;  in  the  Bmnoa- 
wald,  37 ;  ■ubntission  and  death,  38;  the  Herewaid  legend,  334. 

Hermann,  the  translator  of  Ariatotte;  503. 

Hesdin,  AJnulf  de,  41,  109. 

Hexham,  106. 

Hoel,  Duke  of  Brittany,  33. 

Holderneaa,  bonow  o^  31. 

Honoriua  III.,  Pope,  supports  the  cause  of  Henry  III.,  390,  391 ;  hiteiSsence  with 
the  R^ncy,  401 ;  declares  Heniy  of  age  (1333),  403 ;  pleads  fbt  Falkes  de 
Bream^,  406;  protects  Oascony,  410. 

Horsea,  Hugh  of;  333. 

Hoapitalleis,  the,  496. 

Hue  and  Cry,  the,  333,  494. 

Hn^  of  Aralon,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  bis  nomination  to  the  See,  344 ;  a  friend 
of  Henry  II.,  363  ;  refuses  foreign  service,  336. 

Hugo,  son  of  Aso  of  Ligwia,  59,  116. 

Km  CinnseUaigb,  the  ttiba  of  the,  339,  331,  335,  336. 

Huisne,  the  river,  360. 

Humbnt  III.,  Count  of  Manrienoe,  349. 

Hniideb<^  (Huncote),  136. 

Hundred,  Cooit  of  the,  38;  ordinance  ^  Henry  I.  respecting,  139;  onder  Nor- 
man Kings,  531. 

Hungary,  Ring  of,  359. 

Hnntingdon,  honooi  ai,  351,  353. 

iNOBBimo,  Danish  nineesa,  wife  of  Philip  AogastUB,  300 ;  divorced,  340. 

Innocent  II.,  Pope,  recognises  Stephen,  155,  173. 

Innocent  III.,  demands  the  diamiaMl  ik  Hnbcn  Waltei,  339 ;  reconciled  to  Otto, 
337 ;  endeavours  to  protect  Normandy,  343 ;  procures  election  of  Stephen 
Ijmgton,  354;  threatened  by  John,  335;  la^  interdict  on  England,  336; 
j^^i.au*  »A  AMM%A-*«Mia*    tmf.'    «-^ a.^.^^ .* j^w, »^  Johfl,  360 ;    ouarrels  with 


Otto,  363 ;  meditatea  depMing  John,  366 ;  negotiates  about  England  with 
Philip,  367;  receives  John's  submission,  3SS:  protects  him  against  Philip, 
31^1  374,  »nil  against  the  borons,  371 ;  annul*  the  Charter,  383 ;  condemns 
Stnihen  Langton,  384 ;  prohibits  French  invasion,  385 ;  death,  390. 

Innocent  Iv,,  Pope,  character  and  policy,  434 ;  offers  Sicily  to  Henry  III.,  445. 

Innocent,  Master,  Qiossetestc's  tetter  to,  438. 
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Inquest,  juries  of,  employed  in  compiling  Domesday  Book,  44  ;  andet  Henry  IL, 

Inqutit  i^Shrriffi,  270. 

Interdict,  the,  of  laoS,  356. 

InvcBtitnm  controversy,  reason  of,  87;  beginning  of,  5a;  lay  investitures  de- 
nooncsd  by  Gr^ory  VII.  and  die  Caandl  of  Clemiont,  too;  attitude  of 
Anselm,  loi ;  question  becomes  acme  nnder  Henry  1.,  lai;  tetminatkm  at, 
in  England  (1106),  13a. 

Ipswich,  chutei  of,  349;  constitation  o^  489. 

Ireland.    See  Dublin. 

Iceland,  designs  of  William  I.  a^^aintt,  57;  of  Hofos,  73;  Irish  ( 
under  the  Papacy,  177 ;  deiiEn  irf  Henry  II.  on  (1155),  aoa 
portuice  of,  213 ;  Cborch  ciCxn,  335 ;  Irish  civilisation  in  twcUlh 
335  f.;  political  state  of,  aa6  C ;  Ostmen  in,  aa7;  early  relations  widi  Eng- 
land, ais ;  English  conquest  aC,  331  ff. ;  expodttton  of  Heniy  II.,  336  ;  his 
ottmnisation  of  the  conquered  distficta,  ayjB.;  compact  with  Irish  dergy, 
ajs ;  his  later  policy  towards  Ireland,  ajg ;  snspicions  of  his  Justiciars,  340 ; 
•nids  John  to  Ireland,  041 ;  place  of  Irdand  in  later  history  of  the  period, 
341  £;  John  continues  Lord  ol^  aSg;  his  expedition  of  lato,  361;  adminii- 
trative  reforms,  363 ;  granted  to  ibe  Lord  Edward,  444. 

Irish  mtiiionaries  and  saints,  314. 

Isaac  AageluB,  East  Roman  Emperor,  asg. 

laaac.  Emperor  of  Cyprus,  conquered  and  imprisoned  by  Richard  I.,  398;  Leoptdd 
of  Austria,  Us  Vinsnian,  303- 

Isabella,  sister  of  Henry  III.  mames  Prederk  IL,  430. 

Isabelle,  heiress  of  Jerusalem,  marries  Conrad,  301. 

Isabelle  of  Angonlime,  marries  John,  339;  marries  Hugo  de  la  Harche,  407;  in- 
cites bim  against  France,  430 ;  £itb,  43S. 

Isabdle  of  OloncMter,  first  wife  of  John,  aSg ;  divorced  from  John,  338,  358. 

Isidore,  the  paeudo*,  fbrged  decretals  of,  36,  77. 

Ittoerant  Justices,  origin  of,  137.    See  Justices  in  Byre. 

Iton,  the  river,  331. 

Ivoof  ChsrtreSipapilof  LanfranG^4g;  on  investitures,  133. 

Jaffa,  Richard  1.  marches  to,  304-30(1;  relieved  by  Richard,  310;  kept  at  peace  of 
1193,  ibid. 

Jedburgh  Castle,  353. 

JeruBalem,  &I1  of  (1187),  a]8,  agg;  advance  of  Richard  1.  on,  306,  309. 

Jewry,  the  London,  373,  4C1 ;  map  of  Biulisb  Jewries,  993. 

Jews,  under  William  I.,  43 ;  in  the  twelfth  century,  373  fL ;  finance  Strongbow,  333, 
373 ;  growth  of  Esnaticism  a^iainst,  391 ;  msssaae  at  Richard's  coronatioti, 
393 ;  map  of  English  Jewries,  ibid. ;  later  maMacrBs,  393-394 ;  current 
opinion  c^  394,  395. 

Jews  under  John,  364 ;  attacked  by  the  Montfertians,  461. 

Joachim,  abbot  of  Coruio,  bis  prophecies,  39S. 

Joanna,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  Queen  of  Sidly,  ag6 ;  married  to  Raymond  VL  of 
Toulouse,  333. 

Joanna,  dan^ter  of  John  and  Isabelle,  betrothed  to  Hugo  de  la  Haicbe,  373,  408. 

Joanna,  natural  danghter  of  J-*-'  —:»- -"'-—' — >    -« — " 

John  (Lackland),  youngest  sl..  ^ _         „ 

trdand  (1185),  341 ;  his  incapacity  and  recall,  ibid. :  schenw  foe  his  marriage, 
349 ;  his  bromers  envious  la,  ajo ;  endowed  by  bis  father,  353 ;  intended  to 
have  Aquicaioe,  357;  at  war  with  Richard,  Md,;  proposed  marriage  with 
Alais,  358:  a  traitor  to  his  fother  (ir89),a63;  portioned  by  RiefaSTd,  389;  dis- 
appcunted  of  the  tucccasion,  397, 304 ;  his  feud  with  Longchomp,  314 ;  gains 
tmronial  support,  315 ;  ([rants  a  commune  to  Lortdoo,  tUif.;  expels  Long- 


pudoned  hy  Richard,  333 ;  sacceeds  Richard,  336 ;  mistrastcd  by  his  eub- 
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jecta,iiid.i  opposed  by  Arthur  and  I%ilip,  336,  3371  refuKS  «  compromise, 
337 ;  makes  peace  {laaa),  33S;  mairies  lutbelle  of  AngoulEme,  338,  339;  at 
fend  with  AquitanUns,  339  ;  nunmoned  to  Paris,  will  not  go,  34a ;  Riilip 
decUrea  war  }i2oa),  iW.;  captures  Arthur,  341;  deserted  by  the  Normans, 
343 1  murders  Arthur,  34a,  343 ;  loses  Normandy,  343,  344.  and  part  of 
Aqiiitaine,  344;  treaty  wiili  Scotland  (laoo),  347;  leaves  England  to  his 
Justiciar,  ibid.;  quarrel  with  Archbishop  GfroSrey,  349;  quarrel  with  the 
Earls  (1201),  351 ;  relations  with  baronage  continue  strained,  ibid. ;  abortive 
expedition  to  Prance  (1105),  35a ;  expedition  to  Poitou  (1306),  35a,  353 ;  his 

n-iel  with  Innocent  III.,  353  ff. ;  outwitted  by  Innocent,  354 ;  opposes 
gton's  election,  353 ;  punidied  by  an  interdict,  316;  sequestrates  Church 
[^opcTty,  356,  357 ;  discoateot  of  bwonage  with  him,  35S ;  hie  relations  with 
De  Btaose,  3|S,  359;  dealings  witti  Wales  and  Sco^and  (1309),  360;  is  ex- 
CDoimunicatea  jiiaog),  Md. ;  Webb  and  Iridi  campaigns  (1210-11),  361, 
363;  his  Irish  policy,  36a;  treatment  of  the  De  Bnuwes,  363;  his  fiscal  ex- 
actions, 3G4;  collapse  of  bis  resiatance  to  Rome,  3G5,  366;  threatened  with 
French  invasion,  367;  his  aubmission  to  Rome,  36S;  new  plans  against 
Philip,  369;  is  ftosctated  by  baronial  resistance,  370;  expedition  of  1314  to 
Poiton,  37a ;  on  its  fiulure  concludes  a  trace,  373 ;  borons  demand  redress 
fiom  (1315),  374;  declare  war  on  him,  37s;  he  signa  the  Charter,  376; 
accepts  the  snperyiaion  of  the  Twenty-five,  3S1,  38a ;  prepares  to  renew  the 
war,  3S3;  lays  siege  to  Rocbeatet,  384,  3^;  bu  winter  raid,  3S6;  retreata 


westward  bdbre  Louis,  387;   his  situation  (sumoier,  isiG),  388;   hia  last 
campaign,388,3S9;  his  death  and  character,  38(    -   - 
John  the  Marshal,  3 


Jorweith  ap  Bleddyn,  134. 

JoBce  the  Jew,  of  Gloucester,  373 ;  of  York.  ibid. 
Judith,  wife  of  Waltheof;  niece  of  William  I.,  33,  35. 
Julianna,  natural  daoghtei  of  Henry  I.,  13S. 

'  ^.^Lf —  ' — '    ' 

Justice  <rf  the  Peace,  beginnings  of  the  ofBce,  335,  336. 
ustices  in  Eyre,  early  cases  <d,  33,  137,  379 ;  extension  of  system  under  Henry  II., 
ibid. ;  insuuctions  of  Hubert  Walter  to,  334 ;  fear  excited  by,  494. 
Justices  of  the  Forest,  37^. 
Justiciar,  origin  of  the  otace  of,  44. 
Justiciars,  Iocs],  138. 

Kavanaqh,  Domhnall,  335. 

Kempaey,  475. 

KenUwc9th,Hanttbrtianasuiiaisedftt,474,475;  held  by  the  Disinherited,  4S0C;  the 

Ban  of,  481. 
Kent,  Earls  of.    See  Odo  of  Bayeux,  Mortain,  Robert  of. 
Kharismians,  the,  43a. 
Knight- service,  the  inquest  of  Henry  II.,  3S4 ;  foreign  service  refused,  336. 

La  BAOtijUtA,  396. 

Lacy,  Hugh  de.  Justiciar  of  Ireland  and  Lord  of  Meatb,  338,  340. 

Lacy,  Hugh  de,  the  younger,  361,  363. 

Lacy,  Roger  of,  rebels,  74,  105 ;  suffers  foifeitute,  107. 

Lacy,  Walter  de,  361,  362. 

La  Maiche,  Hugh,  Count  o!,  339, 407.    See  also  Lusignan. 

Lanfcanc,  suppresses  revolt  of  1075,  33 ;  syII^)athises  with  Waltheof,  35 ;  at  bad 
with  Odo  of  Bayeux,  ibid.,  73 ;  advises  his  arrest,  3G ;  appointed  Pnmate,  48 ; 
policy  towards  Rome,  ibid. ;  character  and  attainments,  49 ;  bis  mission  to 
Gregory  VII.,  53;  deference  to  Giegoiy,  54;  holds  a  legatine  commission, 
ibid. ;  relations  dE,  with  Irish  bishops,  37 ;  crowns  Rnfiis,  70 ;  supports  the 
King  against  Odo's  rebellion,  75 ;  prominent  at  the  trial  of  Wilbam  at  St. 
Calais,  771  dies  (1089),  78. 
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.  John  repudiates,  ibid. ;  twoepted  by  John  (1313),  368 ;  protects  the  op- 

poMtion,  369,  370;  take*  tbe  l«ad  of  the  binms,  371,  373;  a  mediator,  375, 

86 ;  bii  demands  for  the  Church,  379 ;  condemned  by  the  Pope,  384 ;  undei 
eiuy  III.,  401, 4C^ ;  death,  415. 
Laort,  school  of,  igo. 
La  Ro<^eUe,  trade  o^  with  Ireland,  32S ;  remains  loyal  to  John,  344 ;    taken  by 

Louis  VI II.,  409. 
Laieran,  Council  of,  held  by  Paschal  II.,  tot,  130. 
Lateran,  Fourth  Council  of,  3S4. 
LaudahiUUr,  the  Ball,  aoa,  531  ff. 
Law,  study  of,  in  twdfth  century,  191,  367 ;  Roman  and  English  law,  368. 


LayamoD,  4S7. 

Ltru  HtHriti,  134  ff. 

Ltgu  WilUlmi,  30. 

■     "     ■  -  -laool,  33H,  340. 

SeeMellent,  Robert:  Beaumont,  Robert  of .  

:   Murchadha ;    and 

Le  Mans,  commune  of,  59 ;  burning  of  (i  1S9),  360^  361. 

Leopold  of  Austria,  his  quarrel  with  RicWd  L,  303 ;  capture*  Riduvd,  318. 

Le*  Andelys,  331. 

Lewea,  campaign  of,  4S3. 

Lewes,  Hiie  oC  46*1  465- 

Lnrti,  Song  of,  493. 

Ltx  Mereaiorvi,  510. 

LibfT  PoHptTHm,  192. 

Lillebonne,  inquest  of  Nonnon  Bberifls  at,  370. 

Liniaaol,  in  Cypiua,  398. 

Limburg,  DuIm  of;  365,  373. 

Limetidi,  Ostmen  at, 337;  captured  by  Raymond  le  Oros,  3391  evacuated,  340; 
rights  of  De  Braose  in,  356,363. 

Limoges,  356. 

Limoge*,  Ademar,  Viecount  of,  333. 

Lincoln,  dty  of,  early  privileges,  143 ;  castle  oi;  iCS ;  battle  of  (1141),  169 ;  Aaron 
of,  373,  373 ;  Jews  attacked  at,  393 ;  Oerard  de  Camville  at,  314 ;  chartei  of 
1 194,  337 ;  charter  of  John,  349 ;  Castle  holds  out  for  John,  38S,  389 ;  batde 
of  1^317),  393. 

Lincoln,  See  o(  jj,  89.    See  Alexander  of  Lincoln,  Hugh  of  Avalon. 

Lincolnshire,  complaints  o(  3Q4. 

Lindisfame,  106. 

Lisbon,  uegc  of^  176. 

Llandaff,  Urban,  Bi^op  of,  146. 

Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  bis  rdations  with  John,  360,  361 ; 
conspires  against  John  (1313),  3661  intrigue*  arainst  Henry  III.,  403  ff., 
406;  at  war  with  England,  41G;  alliance  with  Richard  Marriial,  418;  his 
Great  Council,  447. 

Llewelyn  II.  of  North  Wales,  bis  character  and  policy,  446 ;  at  feud  with  tbe  Lofd 
Edward,  447:  in  alliance  with  De  Montfort,  460;  their  ueaty,  473  ;  senda 
troops  to  EveEham,  477 ;  makes  his  peace  after  Evesham,  483. 

Leches,  331,  330;  captured  by  the  French,  344. 

Lodden,  Btidge  of,  31J. 

Loire,  the,  djved  by  Henry  II.,  370. 

Loit  dt  OsHumnu,  30. 

London,  parties  in,  after  9enlac,  7 ;  submits  to  William,  8 ;  be  bnilds  a  castle  a 
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143  ;  charter  of  Henry  I.,  144  ;  the  ftrnxt  of,  ibid.;  the  hnsting-court,  144; 
mpporta  Stephen  upon  tenna,  156 ;  demuidB  Stephen's  leleaae,  T7T ;  attacks 
tbeEniptE«8,i73;  commune,  the  firat  of,  172;  FiuStephen'i  account  of  Lon- 
don, 185,  1S7 ;  ichooli  in  Londwi,  194 ;  tnalmenl  of,  by  Henry  II.,  376 ;  be- 
come* the  metropolii,  a68 ;  teceivea  a  commune  from  John,  315, 316 ;  charters 
of  1194  and  1199,337;  the  Bgiution  of  WUiatn  FfuOsbert,  338;  theCouncfl 
of  Twenw-four  at,  349;  t<ondon  lidea  with  the  barons  against  John,  376; 
privileged  by  Magna  Carta,  380 ;  receives  Louis  of  Prance,  387 ;  pardoned 
onder  treaty  of  Lambeth,  39G ;  riot  of  FitiAtbolf  in,  401;  disaffection  to- 
wards Henry  III.,  433  ;  consulted  respecting  the  Provisions,  4J1 ;  sides  with 
Dc  Montiort,  460;  Londoners  at  Lnres, 463 ;  in  Evesham  campaign,  474; 
punished  for  rebellion,  479;  the  dty  seized  by  OloDcester,  4S3;  later  dis- 
affection of,  483 ;  charter  of  1368,  5  lo. 
Longchamp,  William,  Chancellor  of  Richard  I.,  aSS;  quarrel  with  Puitet,  39a; 
made  Regent,  agi ;  and  legate,  ibid. ;  makes  enemies  in  England,  304,  313 ; 


Lorraine,  Robert  of,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  190. 

Lorrainers  in  London,  142. 

Loainga,  Herbert,  Bithop  of  Thetibtd,  87 ;  hit  clauical  tcbolanhip,  191. 

Louis  VI.  of  France  (le  Gros),  115;  in  England,  132;  character  and  poKcy,  147; 
supports  the  Clito  against  Henry  I.,  14S ;  makei  peace,  149^  opposes  the 
Angevin  succession,  15(1. 

I-onis  VIL  of  France,  173,  17s ;  divorced  from  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  178 ;  makes 
peace  with  Henry  II.,  aoa,  346 ;  jealousy  of  Heniy,  ibid.,  303  ;  aids  Count  of 
Toulouse,  305;  at  war  with  Henry  (1160-61),  305,  306;  supports  Becket, 
317,  3i8  ;  mediates,  319;  his  character,  346  ;  receives  homage  of  Henry  Piti- 
Henry,  348;  who  takes  refuge  with  him,  349;  joins  first  rebellion  of  the 
princes,  350 ;  makes  peace  with  Henry  II.,  333. 

Louis,  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  afterwards  Louis  VIII.  of  Prance,  marries  Blanche 
of  Castile,  338 ;  &fends  the  Loire,  372  ;  at  Roche  au  Moine,  373  ;  English 
crown  offered  to,  3S4,  385  ;  accepts  it,  386  ;  lands  in  England,  3S7  ;  his  early 
successes,  388 ;  quarrels  with  English  barons,  389,  393  ;  erants  a  truce  after 
John's  d^tb,  393 ;  his  men  defisated  at  Lincoln,  394 ;  and  m  a  sea-fight,  395 ; 
sign*  peace  at  Lambeth  (1317),  396 ;  leaves  England,  397 ;  King  of  France, 
408 ;  relationa  with  England,  409  ff. ;  death.  410. 

Lonis  IX.  of  Prance,  accession,  410 ;  overtures  of  Heniy  III.  to,  413 ;  in  Tailleboorg 
campaign,  431,  433 ;  confiscates  English  lands  in  France,  433 ;  bi*  Crasade, 
437 :  negotiation*  with,  453 ;  pronounces  the  Hise  of  Amiens,  4  J9 ;  proposed 
as  mediator  after  Lewes,  4H ;  his  last  Crusade,  483 ;  death,  483. 

Louvain,  Godfrey,  Count  of.  150. 

Lucius  III.  attempts  to  tax  English  Church,  345, 

Lupus,  Hugh.     See  Chester. 

Lnsignan,  Hugo  de,  the  younger,  afterwards  Count  of  La  Marche,  339,  341,  373 ; 
death  o^  407. 

Lusignan.  Hugo  de,  son  of  above,  marries  Isabelle  of  Angoultme,  407  ;  causes 
trouble  to  Henry  III.,  408;  won  over  to  Prance,  409,  414 1  rebel*  against 
Prance  (1341),  430 ;  in  campaign  of  Taillebontg,  43r ;  deserts  Henry,  433. 

Lusignans,  the,  rebel  againat  John,  339.  343;  maix  peace  with  him,  373;  their 
relations  with  Henry  III.,  407 ;  the  half-brotbet*  of  Henry  III.,  436. 

L;  dda,  310. 

Lynn,  Jews  attacked  at,  393. 

Lyons,  Groeseteste  at  (1350),  438, 

Lys,  the,  357. 

Maona  Carta,  376  IT. ;  reissued,  393, 397 ;  to  be  recited  in  shire-conrts,  45T. 
Ha^us  Barefoot,  King  of  Norway,  85,  iii,  T13. 

Maine,  revolt  of,  against  William  1.,  59 ;  lost  by  Robert  Curthose,  80,  Sa  ;  revolt  of, 
against  Rufus,  116 ;  war  in  (1189),  36a 
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Ualcdm  Coiunore,  King  of  Scots,  htiboon  EnglUh  rebel*  (to68),  i8  ;  muries 
Millet,  liitei  <^  the  AtbeUng,  38 ;  mbniits  to  Ibe  Conqoeioc,  iUd. ;  later 
relations  with  Bngltuid,  57 1  at  wmi  with  Rofiu,  but  wakes  peace,  S3  ;  ^^nte 
M  to  the  nature  of  hia  tubmituOD,  84 ;  debated  and  slain  (logs),  84  ;  his 
sons,  84  If. 

Malcolm  II.,  restores  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  304. 

Halebyssc,  Richard,  193,  394. 

Malet,  William,  30. 

Malet,  William,  the  yonnger,  134. 

MalmeeibuTy,  William  of,  cbronider,  quoted,  71,  73,  116,  ijSi  I95* 

Malmesbury,  Castle  of;  179. 

Mandevilte,  Oeollrey  de.  Earl  of  Esm,  167 ;  sketch  of  hii  career,  173-175. 

Handeville,  William,  Eail  of  Eisex,  Regent  of  England,  aSg ;  death,  190. 

Manfred,  454. 

Manor,  meaning  of  the  name,  38 ;  development  of  manorial  system,  ibid, ;  manorial 
records,  40 ;  manorial  economy  deBCribed,  511. 

Manor,  court  of  the,  38. 

Mantes,  sack  of  (10S7),  63. 

Map,  Walter,  quoted,  184 ;  on  Henry  PitsHeniy,  348 ;  on  the  fbreat-jostices,  375  ; 
on  the  Curia  Reps,  177. 

Margaret,  St.,  slater  of  Edgar  Atheline  and  witk  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  bet  cbanctet 
and  policy,  a8,  83 ;  Iter  death,  85. 

Margaret  of  Prance,  ao3,  357. 

Margaret  of  Scotland,  sister  of  Alexander  II.,  wife  of  Henry  III.,  401. 

Hargot  the  spy,  47s. 

Marlborough  Castle,  164;  given  to  John,  389;  he  summons  the  Creat  Council  10,315. 

Mulborough,  Sutate  of,  4S3. 

Harseillea,  Richard  1.  at,  395. 

Marsh,  Adam  de,  his  career  and  influence,  440 ;  hia  Oxford  teaching,  499. 

Marshal,  Richard,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  opposition,  418  ;  rebellion  and  death,  419. 

Marshal,  William,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ponbrolce  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Strongbow,  337;  unhorses  Prince  Richard,  a6i ;  Richard  pardons,  3S8;  mp- 
ports  John's  claim  against  Arthur,  336;  opposes  French  expedition,  353; 
supports  De  Braose,  359,  363 ;  made  Reguil  after  John's  death,  391 ;  his 
chu^ctei  and  record,  391,  393;  candliates  the  barons,  393 ;  wins  the  battle 
of  Lincoln,  393, 394 ;  concludes  treaty  of  Lambeth,  396 ;  reiasues  the  charter, 
39i>  397 ;  issues  Charter  of  the  Forest,  39S ;  his  dea&  (1319),  399. 

Marshal  William,  the  younger,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  feud  with  Llevrelyn  I.,  403 ; 
marries  Princess  Eleanor,  406. 

Martin,  Master,  agent  of  Innocent  IV.,  434. 

Halegriflbn,  Richard  I.  builds,  397. 

Matilda  of  Flanders,  wife  of  the  Conqueror,  64. 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  "  the  EmpreM,"  marries  Henry  V.,  150 ;  heiress  of 
England,  marries  Oeoflrey  of  Anjou,  151 ;  appeals  to  Rome  against  Stqiben, 
155  ;  supported  by  Earl  Robert,  158  ;  and  Scotland,  ibid.,  159 ;  revolts  in  her 
favour,  T5S,  159 ;  lands  in  England  (1139),  164 ;  Stephen  iUlows  her  a  safC' 
conduct,  165 ;  her  power  in  the  west,  iM ;  recognised  as  Domina  Anglerum 
(1141),  by  the  help  of  Henry  of  Wnchester,  170 ;  attacked  bv  the  Londoners, 
171;  besieges  Wotvesey  Castle,  r?!;  her  fliEht,  ibid.;  joined  by  her  son, 
173  1  besiwed  at  Oxford,  ibid. ;  loses  ground  in  England,  175 ;  retirea  to 
Normandy  (1147),  177 ;  opposes  conquest  of  Ireland  (i  155)1  '"^ 

Matilda,  Queen  of  Henry  I.    See  Edith  Matilda. 

Matilda  of  Boulogne,  Queen  of  Stephen,  170,  171,  173. 

Matthew  Paris  on  John's  coronation,  336.    See  Paris. 

Maud  of  Ramsbury,  iSa. 

Maulten,  Savaric  de,  344,  3S6. 

Maurienne,  349. 

Hayenne,  OeoStey  of,  59. 

Meath,  saG,  337 ;  raided  by  Strongbow,  334 ;  granted  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  338 ; 
fortified,  340 ;  mentioned,  361 ;  escheated,  363. 
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Hellent,  Robert,  Bui  of  Leicettn,  i8,  08 ;  aiippotti  Anaelm,  97 ;  chief  adviaer  of 

Henry  I.,  lao,  138 ;  exconununicUed,  133. 
Mentdth,  Eul  o^  448. 
Mercadier  of  Perigord,  333,  333. 
Herton,  lynoA  of  (1358),  449. 
Meichin,  Ralph  le,  Eail  of  Cheater,  133. 
McMiiu,  Richard  I.  at,  396-398. 
Uilea  of  Gloucutei,  159 ;  join*  the  Empresi,  165. 
Milfoid  Haven,  33G,  337. 
Hinea  in  England,  510. 
Hirebeau,  aiege  and  relief  ot,  341. 
Hohun,  William  de,  164. 
Monachedin,  battle  of  (1094),  8fi. 
Monarchies,  heieditaiy,  value  of,  s ;  elective  theory  of  English  monarchy  weakened. 

Monastic  revival  of  twelfth  century,  194  If. ;  contonponuy  critica  of;  196 ;  good  and 

bad  effects,  197. 
Mongol  invasion,  the,  430. 
Monmouth  Castle,  473. 
Montleiral,  Boniface  of,  308. 
Montfetrat,  Conrad  of,  Mums  Ciown  of  Jerusalem,  301 ;  accused  by  Guy,  ibid. ; 

compromiae  with  Guy,  303 ;  intriguea  wtb  Saladin,  307 ;  elected  King  of 

Jerusalem,  30S ;  asaasnnated,  ibid. 
Montfim,  De,  deputy  of  Odo  of  Baycux  at  Dover,  14. 
Montfcct,  Gay  ie,  at  Lewea,  463 ;  captnred  at  Evesham,  477 ;  murden  Henry  of 

"—■—.  483- 

I  LewM,  463 ;    miibehaviouT,  47a ;    death  at 

Hontfort,  Simon  "de,  eajly  hiMory  of,  43a;  raptnre  with  Heniy  IIL,  433;  bia 
Croaade,  433,  434 ;  reconciled  to  Henry,  436 ;  his  administratian  of  Qaacony, 
439  f.;  bnMght  to  trial,  441;  breaks  with  the  King,  443;  prominent  in 
Opposition,  444,  445  ;  quarrels  with  the  Poitevina,  449 ;  in  league  with  other 
earls,  449 ;  dislikes  Provisions  of  Oxford,  451 ;  his  sympathy  G»  the  Third 
Estate,  451,  453 ;  alliance  with  Edward,  ^53  f. ;  Henry  intrigues  against, 
455 ;  becomes  bead  of  the  oppoaition,  iiid. ;  resorts  to  fbrM,  456,  457 1 
accepts  arbitration  of  Lonis,  459;  rejects  Mise  of  Amiens  and  pteparea 
war,  460,  461 ;  his  campaign  of  1364,  461  f. ;  wins  battle  of  Lewes,  463  f. ; 
terms  of  lus  treaty  with  Hemy,  465 ;  outmanceuvred  by  the  royalists,  466 ; 
his  scheme  of  government,  467 ;  preurea  to  resist  the  Queen,  469 ;  breach 
with  Bail  of  Gloucester,  470 ;  his  Parliament  of  13G3,  471 ;  at  war  with 
GIODcester,  473 ;  entrapped  bdiind  the  Severn,  473,  474 ;  marches  to 
Evesham,  475 ;  defeated  and  slain,  475  ff. ;  bis  character  and  achievements, 
477  ff. 

Montfwt,  Smon  de,  the  younger,  460 ;  snrpriied  at  Kenilworth,  474, 473  ;  makes 
terms  and  escapee,  480;  murders  Henry  of  Almaine,  483. 

Montgomery  Castle,  57, 113. 

Montgomery,  Amulf  of,  113 ;  rebels  against  Henry  1.,  134 ;  exited,  135. 

Montgomery,  Roger,  Earl  of  Shiopiuire,  33,  41 ;  conspires  against  Rufiis,  74 ; 
repenta,7e;  "—■-  "--•-""- <-- ■•-    — -■ — •- -'  --- 

Montpellter,  medid 

Mont  St.  Michel,  si 

Morcar,  Earl,  aldtude  after  Senlac,  7 ;   quits  London,  9 ;  submits  to  Williai 

{cf.  gn.);   taken   to  Normandy,  i^;    rebels  (1068),    17;  joina  Hcreward, 
37 ;  surrenders  and  is  imprisoned,  ibid, ;  released  (10S7),  63,  70. 

Morel  of  Bamborough,  S4,  105,  ro7. 

Morocco,  Emir  of,  365,  3G6. 

Mort  d'Ancestor,  Assize  of,  381. 

Mortain,  Robert  of.  Earl  <k  Cornwall,  31 ;  conaptrea  against  Rufua,  74  :  captured, 

MortaiQ,  William  of,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  punished  by  Henry  L,  130. 
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Mortimer,  Rogei,  460,  473,  475. 

Mountain,  the  Old  Man  of  die,  308. 

Mountaorel  Castle,  393. 

Mowbray,  Robert.  Eul  of  Nonbainbrla,  74 ;  pardoned  fbr  hii  rebeOion,  77 ;  defcatt 

Malcolm   Canmoie,   84;    second  rebeliion,    loj;    rivaliy  with  me  See  at 

Durham,  ""'"     "   '  -~'  ' ' '    — 

lac,  Henry, 
Uurdrum,  494. 

Nantbb,  county  ot,  30a;  Henry  111.  at,  414. 

Neckain,  Alexander,  on  cantemporaiy  Euhiont,  187;  on  Parisian  philow^ttay,  tga; 
English  savant,  joi. 

Nesta,  the  aons,  oi;  930.     See  FitzStephen,  Robert ;  and  FitEOerald,  Mauric«. 

NeiboBrg,  15;. 

Neufirkarchi,  Bernard  of,  74,  ita. 

NeviU,  Ralph,  Bitbop  of  Chicbetter,  4!h. 

Newark,  death  of  John  at,  3S9. 

Newburebt  William  of  (WiUelmm  Parvus,  mUelmus  NeabriKenus),  chronicler,  mi 
Henry  Fits  Henry,  248. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  founded  (loSo),  57. 

Newnham  (county  Gloucester),  336. 

Newport,  Montii»t  at,  473. 

Nicholas  of  Tusculum,  le^te,  371. 

Nicolaa  de  la  Haye.  393. 

Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  nephew  of  Roger  of  Saliibwy,  Tteasutet  of  Stephen,  161 ; 
disgraced,  163 ;  treasurer  under  Heniy  II.,  199,  268. 

Norfolk,  Ralph  Ooadei,  Earl  of;  rebds,  33 ;  Dies  to  Dermurk,  34 ;  in  Brittany,  35. 

Norfolk,  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of,  rebels,  74;  Hugh  Bigod,  Earl  01,  rebels,  157. 

Norman  Conquest,  effect  of,  on  England,  3. 

Nomandy,  state  of;  before  the  Conquest,  506 ;  during  1066,  ra ;  WilHani  I.'s  visit 
of  1067  to,  13 ;  separated  from  ^igliud  (1087),  69 ;  its  recovery  the  object  of 
Rufiis  and  Henry  1.,  ibid, ;  state  m,  under  Rtjiert  Curthoae,  80, 107 ;  pawned 
">  Rufus,    loS;    improved  adimnlstration   under   Heitry   I.,   131;    invaded 


by  Philip,  343,  344 ;  effect  of  Ims  on  England,  345 ;  ivgiets  the  En^iab  con- 
nection, 363,  4 13. 

Normaas,  the,  characteriMd,  3. 

NoftiuUlettoo,  160, 

Northatnpton,  Great  Cenndl  at  (1164),  315 ;  charter  to,  349;  coroners  at,  ihtd. ; 
taken  by  Henry  111.,  461. 

Northumberland,  granted  to  Prince  Henry  of  Scotland,  156, 15B,  161,  iCG ;  recovered 
by  Henry  II.,  304 ;  granted  to  Hugh  Pniset,  aS8 ;  William  the  Lion  ofleft  U> 

Northumbri 

de;  Mowbray,  Robert,  74;  also  3a. 


Norway,  trade  w      .  -  j. 
Norwich,  Jews  attacked  at,  393;  charter  of;  349;  industrial  organisation  of,  507, 
Nottingham  Castle,  given  to  John,  3051  besie^d,  331;  John  at,  366, 
" — ' — *"""   'Twnot  charter  ofi '" 
1,  Assise  of^  381. 

Ooo,  abbot  of  Chertsey,  87. 

Odo  of  Bayetu,  Resent  in  Southern  England  (1067),  ra,  14;  Eari  of  Kent,  31 ; 
disgraced  and  imprisoned  by  William  I.,  35 ;  released  (1087),  63 ;  conspjrea 
SM^inst  Rnfns,  73 ;  fortifies  Rochester  Castle,  75 ;  cafiinKd  at  Pevensey, 
iSid. ;  escapes  to  Rochester,  76;  surrenders  and  is  banished,  77 ;  becomes 
tbeadviser  of  Robert,  So;  Rufiis  will  not  pardon,  Sa ;  death.  toS. 
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Odo  of  Champagne,  Lord  of  H<4dmHM,  31,  105,  106;  fixfuta  bia  land*,  107. 

Oleron,  the  L^w«  of;  51a. 

Ordeal,  the  judicial,  380,  aSz ;  abolished,  494, 

Oideric  Vitalii,  41,  G3,  7S,  114,  136. 

Orkney,  Ralph,  Bialun)  at,  160. 

Oim,  the  P^xt^  of,  487. 

Osbiom,  Jail,  brDtber  of  Swcyn  BttrithMon,  invadei  England,  19 ;  vrithdraws  bis 

fleet,  23. 
Oseney  Abbey,  424. 
Oasiaighe  (Ouoiy),  333. 

Ottmen,  the.  In  Ireland,  tbeir  settlement,  337,  338. 
Oaulf,  Earl  of  Nottbumbria,  i^. 
Otho,  Cardinal,  legate,  his  visit  to  England,  434  f. 
Otto  of  Saiony,  elected  to  the  Empiie,  333  ;  in  alliance  with  Richard  I.,  ibid. ;  and 

afierwaids  with  John,  337;  Richaid'i  legacy  to,  ibid,;  John  renonnceE  hil 

alliance,  340 ;  qoarrels  with  Innocent,  365 ;   designa  on  France,  370,  373 ; 

defeated  at  Bouvines,  373. 
Ottoboni,  the  legate,  4&0,  481,  4S3. 
Owain,  Prince  <ri'  North  Wales,  304. 
Ovl  and  NigklingaU,  the,  4S8. 
Oxford,  beginnings  of  organised  teacUng  at,  194 ;  anti-papal  riot,  434 ;  teaching  of 

Grosseteste  in,  437 ;  scholars  o^  side  with  UontEoit,  461 ;  the  Franciscans 

at,  499 ;  growth  of  the  University,  joo  t 
Oxford,  Great  ConncP  at  (1139),  1&3;  Matilda  flics  to,  171;  siege  of  the  castle 

(1142).  173;  Jews  of;  accused  (1144),  373. 
0]tford,  Provisions  of  (i35S},4Joff. 

Palatihatb  earldoms,  31,  519. 

Palermo,  396. 

Pandalf,    Papal    legUe,    recdvea   John's    snbmission,  3<IS;    dnrinf   minocity  of 

Henry  III.,  400. 
Papacy.    See  Rome. 
Papaione,  Cardinal,  177,  338. 
Paris,  resort  of  English  scholars,  193. 
Paris,  treaty  of  (1243),  433. 
Paris,  treaty  of  (titsg),  454. 

Paris,  Matthew,  quoted,  336,  3C5  ;  on  the  Friars,  498. 
Parliament,  the,  as  defined  by  Provisions  of  Oxford,  450;  of  Westminstei,  453;  of 

1360,  455 ;  in  1361,  456 1  in  13(3,  457 ;  in  1363,  Md. ;  metuiing  of  nwne, 

467  ;  the  Parliament  of  1365,  471. 
Paschal  II„  Pope,  sends  Ansebn  to  England,  103 ;  letter  of  Henry  I.  to,  133  ;  resists 

ro^  demands,  t3G ;  secures  a  conprooiite  with  Henty,  133 ;  later  toeach 

with  Henry,  145. 
Pastooreaux  in  ^igland,  503. 
Paul,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  55. 
Peers,  French  Court  of,  340,  343. 

Pembroke,  EaiU  oC     See  Clare,  Richard  de ;  Hardul ;  Valence. 
Pembroke,  English  settlement  in,  113 ;  Flemings  in,  153,  3di. 
Perche,  the  Count  of,  394. 
Pcrt7  family,  myth  respecting,  S4. 
Percy,  William  de,  109. 
Perveddwlad,  447. 
Peter  of  Savoy,  430  f.,  445, 455. 
Peterborongb,  Brand,  prior  and  abbot  of;  ti,  34 ;  Tuiold,  abbot  o^  34  (see  TuroU) ; 

sacked  by  the  Danes,  34. 
Pevensey  Castle,  75,  46S,  474. 
Philip  I.  of  Prance,  35 ;   relations  with  the  Conqueror,  61  ;  war  respecting  the 

Vexin.  G3 ;  suppons  Robert  Curtboae  against  Ruliia,  81,  93 ;  war  with  Rufiis, 

lis. 
Philip  III.  of  Fiance,  483. 
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, .       _        .        „  ibip  for  Count  Otofbey,  u 8 ;  lui 

character,  353 ;  accession,  ibid. ;  luppoita  Henty  PitiHency,  334 ;  bu  eail; 
difficulties,  357 ;  disputes  with  Henry  II.,  Md. ;  combinea  «rith  Richard,  358 ; 
takes  the  cross,  ibid. ;  at  war  with  Heiuy  H.,  359,  360 ;  Richard  becooMi 
his  man,  360 ;  their  pursuit  of  Henry,  360,  361 1  at  conference  of  Azay,  361 ; 
undertakes  Third  Crusade,  387 ;  starts  widi  Richard,  ag; ;  aides  with 
Tancred,  396;  quarrel  with  Richard  at  Heaaina,  391;  is  reconciled  widi 
Richard,  tfrwf. ;  aails  for  Acre,  39S ;  supporta  Conrad  of  Hontfenat,  301 ; 
demanda  half  Cyprus,  ibid.  ;  falls  sick,  303  ;  returns  to  Prance,  303  ;  intrigtte* 
with  John,  317 ;  tries  to  prolong  Richard'*  captivity,  319 ;  attadts  Nomuuidy, 
330,  331 ;  makes  a  tiuce  (1194),  330;  makes  a  definite  peace,  331 ;  Richard 
forms  a  league  against,  332 ;  sappoits  Arthur  on  Richard  s  death,  337  ;  ofler* 
terms  to  John,  tbid. ;  mistmsted  by  Arthur,  337,  33S 1  peace  with  John 
(i30a),  33S ;  supports  Aqnitanian  tebela,  339 ;  confiscates  John's  fieh,  340 ; 
treaty  with  Arthur,  341  ;  invade*  Normandy  (1303),  343 ;  completes  the 
t  (1304),   344 ;  his  ^ains  sooth  of  Loire,  ibid. ;   his  desiKns   m 


England 


361 ;  coalition  against  him,  365 ;  intrigues  with  English  baroiUi 
3D0 1  prepares  to  invade  England,  367 ;  failure  of  this  scheme,  369 ;  John's 

KM  against,  370;   attacked  in  1314,  37a;  emerge*  victodous,  373  ;   aida 
glish  barons,  384 ;   supports  the  invaaion  of  Louia,  385,  386,  395  ;  hia 

death,  408. 
Philip  of  Suabia,  claims  the  Em;»re  againat  Otto,  333,  340. 
Pie  Powder,  Courta  ot,  510. 

Pipe  Rotlof  Heniy  I.,  138;  modeof  compiUtion,  141. 
Pipe  Rolla  of  Henry  H.,  167,  370,  379. 
Poitevin  bvoorites  of  Henry  III.,  436 ;  expelled,  451. 
Poitiers,  William  of,  eulogise*  William  I.,  11. 
Poiton,  lost  to  the  Engliu,  344 ;  except  the  towns,  345 ;  John  invade*  (1306),  353 : 

second  invasion  (1314),  370,  373,  373 ;  partiiJly  conquered  by  Louis  VIII., 

409 ;  rebellion  a^nst  Prance,  430. 
Poiton,  Roger  of,  rebels  against  Henry  1.,  134. 
Pons  de  Capdueil,  3S7. 
Fonte&act,  Petei  ot  367. 
Portsmouth,  36B,  413. 
Powia.    See  Rhtwallon,  ( 
Praaipt,  the  writ,  379. 
Ptendergast,  Maurice  de,  331,  333. 
neaentment,  jnrie*  of^  379. 
Primo^enitore,  alow  growth  of,  133. 


Radnor,  358. 

Raimalast,  Castle  of;  61. 

Ralph  the  Staller,  Bail  of  Norfolk,  3a. 

Ralph,  Bishop  ot  Orkney,  160. 

Ramleh,  306,  310. 

Ramsey  Abb^,  174. 

Ranfon,  OeoSioi  de,  433. 

Rannlf,  Earl  of  Chester,  391,  393;  attempted  rebellion  of,  403,  404; 

English  troops  in  Prance,  414  ■  »— *~-— '-  r\-  R""*   -•■» 
R^mond  le  Qroa,  sent  to  Ireland  (11 
Raymond  V.  of  Toulouse,  ajg,  3 17. 
"'    nond  VI.  of  Toulouse,  333,  363, 

nond  VH.  ofToulouse,  409;  ma        . 

TaiUebonrg  campaign,  433 ;  signs  treaty  of  Paris,  ibid. 
Redveii,  Baldwin  de,  leb^  (1136),  157 :  seises  Corfe  (1139),  164. 
Reginald,  mb-prior  of  Cluistchatch,  Canterbury,  353,  354. 
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Khyddlui,  Robert  o^  57,  i 

Rhys  M>  Tewdwr,  in. 

Ridi,  Edmund,  ArchbiBhop  of  Canterbury,  icanonstrate*  with  Henry  111.,  414 ;  chief 

QUDiiter,  430,  431,  433 ;  death,  435 ;  teaching  at  Oxlbrd,  503. 
Richard,  ton  of  Henry  II.,  Duke  of  Aqukaine,  afteiwardi  King  ot  England,  rebels 

(1173),  350;  betrothed  to  AhuB,  353,  357;  feud  with  Henry  PitiHenty,  3U, 


d  with  the  AquitantariB,  ibid. ;  called  "  Yea  and  Nay,"  355 ;  a 
his  brother*  (11S3-S3),  356;  become*  heii-apparent,  357;  qnairelB  with  hia 
Euher,  ibid.!  will  not  marry  Alaia,  258;  takca  the  CroM,  tbid,;  Aquitaine 
rebels  against,  359 ;  does  homage  to  Philip  Augustus,  360 ;  hunts  his  &ther, 
360,  361 ;  at  conference  of  Aiay,  36r. 

Richard  1.,  policv  towards  London,  145;  his  character,  3S6;  his  preparations  for 
hii  Crusade,  3S6,  387 ;  cancels  the  treaty  of  Palaise,  3S8 ;  appoints  Regents, 
ibid.;  portions  John,  3S9;  eopportB  Longchamp  against  Puisct,  390;  pro- 
tects the  JewB,  39s ;  starts  on  Crusade,  395  ;  bis  forces,  ibid.;  at  Hessma, 
Siarrels  with  Tancred,  396;  and  with  PhUip,  397;  reconciled  with  both, 
id.!  visits  Abbot  Joachim,  39S;  conquers  CypniB,  ibid.;  reaches  Acre, 
301;  his  illness,  303;  massacies  Saracen  captives,  ibid.;  qmirels  vrith 
Leopold  and  Philip,  303;  his  march  on  Jaffa,  304;  valour  at  ArBuf,  306; 
moves  to  Ramleh,  tbid. ;  retreats  and  negotiates,  307 ;  suapected  of  Conrad's 
murder,  30B;  second  march  on  Jerusalem,  3091  renewed  negotiations,  309, 
310;  concludes  peace  (1193),  310;  his  commission  to  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
314 ;  is  captuiM  by  Leopold,  318 ;  snrrendered  to  Henry  VI.,  ibid. ;  terms 
of  his  release,  319 ;  reaches  England  (1194),  331 1  raises  more  money,  331, 
333 ;  pardons  I^ncc  John,  333 ;  leaves  Hubert  Walter  to  govern  En^^laitd, 
333,  333 ;  vexed  with  Hubert's  finance,  333  -,  asks  Great  Council  for  knights, 
33O;  charter  to  London  (1194),  337;  relations  with  FitzOsbert,  338:  dis- 
misses Hubert  Walter,  339;  popularity  in  Normandy.  330;  truce  of  1194 
with  Philip,  ibid.!  at  conference  of  Vandreoil,  331;  peace  of  1196,  ibid.: 
war  of  1197,  liiif. ;  coalition  against  Prance,  333;  his  merceDaries,  ibid.; 
his  death  fiiog),  333 ;  personal  traits,  333.  33+- 

Richard,  son  of  Nigel,  author  of  the  DiaiogHi  dt  Scactario,  368. 

Richmond,  honour  of,  33, 

Rievaulx  Abbey,  195. 

Rievaux,  Peter  des,  416,  419. 

Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  I.,  friend  of  the  Acheling,  39 ;  quanels  with  his  fiitbel 
and  brothers,  61 ;  designated  heir  to  Normandy,  63 ;  later  quarrels  with  hit 
brothers,  69 ;  his  claim  to  England  set  aside,  70 ;  Odo  of  Bayeux  plots  in  his 
fiivour,  73 :  Robert  ne^eds  to  help  Odo,  76 ;  his  feeble  rule  in  Normandy, 
80 ;  at  war  with  Henry  Beauderlc  and  Rufiis,  Si  1  makes  peace  with  RofiiB, 
8a  i  expels  Henry  &om  the  Cotentin,  83;  mediates  between  Rufus  and 
Malcolm  Canmore,  83;  allows  Anselm  to  accept  the  Primacy,  9a;  again 
qnanelB  with  Rufus  (1094)'  93 ;  resolves  to  go  on  Crusade,  107 ;  jiawns  Nor- 
mandy to  Rufus,  108;  refiues  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  109;  his  claim  to 
England  set  aside  on  death  of  Rufus,  119 ;  returns  from  his  Crusade,  lai ; 
English  conspiracy  formed  in  his  bvour,  133 ;  invades  England,  ibid. ;  makes 
treaty  of  AJton,  1^. ;  imprudent  visit  to  England  (1103},  138;  attacked  by 
Heiuy  I.  and  defeated  at  Tinchebrai  (iioO).  isg;  imprisonment  and  d«atfa, 
13Q ;  his  claims  descend  to  William  Clito,  131. 

Robert  PItzhamon.     See  Pitzhamon. 

Robert  of  Cricklade,  189,  194. 

"  ■  TeeOloi 


Robert  of  Hetun,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford,  193;  condemns  Bccket's  conduct, 


ifbrd,  i< 
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Roches,  Peter  des,  Bishop  of  Winchestei,  347,  357 ;  made  Justiciar,  371 ;  tntw  at 
Henry  III.,  391 ;  at  bttttle  al  Linc>Mn,  39^ ;  relations  with  his  collea^ne*, 
400, 401 ;  attacks  De  Burgh,  404 ;  BympathiBcs  with  De  Bteaat^,  405 ;  tamed 
out  of  office,  leaves  England,  411 ;  returns  and  proctues  disgrace  of  De 
Burgh,  413. 

Roches,  Wtliam  des,  33S,  341. 

Rochester  Castle,  fortified  by  Oda  of  Bayeui,  75 ;  siege  and  captnre  at,  jt 
by  John,  385 ;  taken  by  Louis,  3S7 ;  besieged  t^  Hontfort,  462. 

Rockingham  Castle,  401. 

Rockingham,  Council  of  (lO^),  9S ;  resnlts,  97. 

"■   ir  ie  Poer,  nepbew  «  Ro^"      '  "-"-' 
prisoned  and  disgraced,  i 

Rome,  appeals  to.    See  Appeals. 

Rome,  jurisdiction  of,  over  bishops,  36 ;  relations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Church  with, 
48;  of  Anglo-Norman  Church  with,  48  ff.;  growth  of  influence  of,  under 
OiegoryVll.,  69;  Wiiliam  of  St.  Calais  appeals  to,  77:  Anselm  appeals  to, 
96;  attitudcofRufas  towards,  99;  of  Henry  I.,  145;  appeals  to,  h<win,  146; 
recognises  Stephen's  title,  i;; ;  disputes  with  Stepherk,  r7s  fT;  under 
Henty  H.,  ai3ff.,  343 ff-;  encroaehmenis  under  Henry  III.,  415,  434,  435, 

Rome.  See  Alexander  H.,  Gregory  VII.,  Urban  II.,  Paschal  II.,  CaliMus  H., 
Innocent  II.,  Eugenins  III.,  Adrian  IV.,  Alexander  IIL,  Lucioa  III.,  In- 
nocent HI.,  Honorius  HI.,  Oregocy  tX.,  lonocenl  IV.,  Alexander  IV., 
Urban  IV.,  Clement  IV. 

Romney,  6. 

Rosamond  Clifford,  347. 

Rosso,  PietTO,  425. 

Rosen,  Council  of  (1096),  forbids  lay  investiture,  loi. 

Rouen,  supports  Rulits  against  Robert  Cnrthoae,  81 ;  taken  by  the  Aiq^evins  (1144), 
175;  siege  of  (1173),  aji;  in  Richard's  absence  defies  Philip,  321;  commune 
of,  3ifi;  amount  of  annual  fium,  335 ;  besieged  and  captured  by  the  Prenchi 
343.  3«- 

Rouen,  Walter  of  Coutances,  Archbishop  o^  314,  315;  becomes  Justiciar,  316. 

Roumare,  William  oC  Bail  of  Lincoln,  rebels  a^nst  Stephen,  168. 

Roxburgh  Castle,  153,  38S. 

Ruadhn,  King  of  Connaught,  High  King  of  Ireland,  attacks  Diarmait,  x>q  ;  makes 
peace  with  him,  330.  331 ;  defeated  by  the  sons  of  Nesta,  33a;  flight  Erom 
Clondalkin,  234;  besieges  Dublin,  335;  declines  to  treat  «4th  Hemy  IL, 
238  ;  but  comes  to  terms  in  117J,  239;  his  daughter,  3401. 

Rulos,  Richard  of,  4r. 

Rnnnymede,  370. 

Rtistcmd,  Painl  nundo,  445. 

Sabwulp,  r04. 

St.  Albans,  Great  Council  at  (1143).  174 1  privileges  of  the  monastery,  282 ;  Great 
Council  at  {12 13),  369. 

St.  Calais,  WiUiani  of,  39;  deserts  the  cause  of  Rufus.  75;  his  trial,  appeal  to 
Rome,  and  condemnation,  77;  pardoned  (1091},  8a;  supports  RuAis  at  Rock- 
ingham, 96. 

Sl  David's,  Diocese  of,  iia. 

St.  Edmund's  Abbey,  indebted  to  the  Jews,  374 ;  privileges,  383. 

St  Ives,  r74. 

St.  Lix,  Simon  of,  Earl  of  Hnntingdon  and  Northampton,  32. 

St  Suzanne,  Herbert  of,  60. 

St  Paul's,  London,  316;  mass  meetingB  at,  328. 

St.  Swithin's,  Winchester,  1S8. 

Saladin,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  at  siege  of  Acre,  299;  courtesy  to  Ridiard,  303;  haraases 
Richard's  line  of  march,  30;;  defeated  at  Arsuf,  30C;  negotiates,  307;  charged 
with  murder  of  Conrad,  308 ;  reltictant  to  make  peace,  309 ;  but  comes  to 
terms  (1191},  310;  his  dreams  of  conquest,  310,  311 ;  his  dead)  (I'SS).  3^^' 

Saladin  Tithe,  the,  359, 271. 
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Salerno,  medical  science  at,  iSg. 

Salisbiuy,  Gemot  and  Oath  of  (ioS6),  37. 

Salitbuiy,  John  of,  on  chivaliy,  185;   on  &BhionB  of  drasB,  1S7;    on  a  dasaical 

education,  igi ;  on  Abelaid,  19a;  on  the  new  monasticiBm,  197;  incois  the 

diBpleasure  of  Heniy  II.  (1139),  aoS;  on  the  Bedi£t  question,  317,  aiS;  on 

foiest  laws,  274  ;  on  courts  (rf  justice,  378. 
Salisbury,  Roger,  Bishop  of,  6B ;  manages  the  excbequet  of  Henry  I.,  140 ;  attitude 

towards  [he  Empress,  151;  sides  with  Stepfaoi,  154;  Stephen  quarrels  with, 

Salisbury,  William  Loi^e^ife,  Earl  of|  369,  373 ;  at  Bonvines,  373. 

SaMison,  abbot  of  St,  Edmunds,  his  Norfolk  brogue,  1S4;   bis  finance,  374;   his 

jurisdictions,  283. 
Savigny,  monastic  order  of,  igj. 
Savoyard  favourites  of  Henry  III.,  430  B. 
Scaccarium  Aartmis,  373. 
Scarborough,  309, 
Scholasticism,  beginnings  oC,  192. 
Schools,  English,  in  tweliUi  cenlniy,  193. 
S^enoe,  beginnings  of,  in  twelfth  century  England,  1S9. 
Scotland,  relations  of,  with  England,  aS,  83  ;  dispute  between  Malcolm  and  Rufus, 

84;  Edgar  and  Rufiis,  no;   under  Hennr  L,  153;   under  Henry  II.,  304; 

after  treaty  of  Palalse,  353 ;  under  Richard  I.,  38S,  389. 
Scotland.      See   Malcolm   Canmore,   Duncan,   Donaldbane,  Edgtu,  Alexander  I., 

David  I.,  William  the  Lion,  Alexander  II.,  Alexander  III. 
Scott,  Michael,  104,  503, 
Scutt^;e,  origin  oi;  aoj  ;  scutage  of  Tonlonae  (iijo),  *M<'- 1  nature  o(  afig ;  nndef 

John,  364. 
Sfez,  Ralph  of,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cuitorbuiy,  133, 135. 
Segrave,  Stephen,  Justiciar,  417,  419,  ^ao. 
Sempringham,  Oilbeit  of,  his  parish  scnoot,  193 ;  his  monastic  order,  195  ;  the  lay- 

biothers,  197. 
Senlac,  battle  of,  its  significance,  i,  4. 
Sergius  IV.,  Pope,  loa. 
Seward,  Richard,  430. 
Sherilf,  duties  of,  in  Anxlo-Normaii  period,  43, 533 ;  relations  of;  with  the  Exchequer, 

141;  shcrilTs  ai^  an  ;  Ixqutil  of  SlUn^s,  370;  shcHfFs  under  John,  364,  370. 
Shire-court,  the,  38 ;  bishop*  cease  to  preside  in,  53 ;  ordinance  of  Henry  I.  respect- 
ing, 139  ;  composition  of,  335  ;  work  of,  undo-  Norman  Kings,  531  t 
Shrewsbury,  charter  of,  349 ;  sacked,  419. 
Sbropahiie  or  Shrewsbury,  Earls  of,  Rog^  Hontgamery,  33 ;  aggressions  of  himself 

and  his  successors  on  the  Welsh,  57  ;  Hugh  Montgomery,  79,  81 ;  death  of, 

113 ;  BellGme,  Robert  of,  q.v. 
Sii^a,  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  300 ;  her  death,  301. 
Kl^lla,  Queen  of  Scotland,  dau^ter  of  Heniy  I.,  153. 
Sil^lla  of  Anjon,  her  marriage  with  the  Clito  declared  invalid,  150. 
Sibylla  of  Conversana,  laa. 

Sicily,  crown  of,  accepted  for  Edmund  Crouchfaack,  444  f. ;  449. 
Siward  Barn,  63. 
Slaves,  foreign  trade  in,  47;  class  of,  vanishes  after  the  Conquest,  39, 1S4 ;  slaves  in 

Ireland,  335. 
Snowdon,  John  at,  36t. 
Soissons,  I^ench  Great  Council  at,  367. 
Speyer,itg. 
Standard  battle  of  th 
Steelyard,  the,  509. 
Stephen,  Count  of  Blois,  afterwards  King  of  England,  67 ;   does  homage  to  the 

Empress,  iji ;  accepted  as  Henry's  successor,  153,  lu  ;  insecure  position, 

154 ;  bt^  support,  155 ;  recognised  at  Rome,  Md, ;  visits  Normandy,  iHd. ; 

hu  character,  157 ;  rebellions  begin  against,  157, 158 ;  faults  of  his  strategy, 

159 1  treaty  with  Scotland  <i  139)1  lAi  I  quarrel  with  the  Usbops,  i6a ;  attacked 
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at  Council  of  Winche*ter,  163 ;  allows  the  EmprqM  to  escape  him,  165 ; 
reduced  to  impotence,  166 ;  Eail  of  Cheater  tufiu  aeainM,  16S ;  captured  at 
Lincoln  (lui),  169 ;  feeling  of  Londonei*  towbidi,  170,  171 ;  releaaed,  171 ; 
'dCanle,  173;  re]atioaswlthOeafteydeMandeville,iMif-,  174; 
I  with  the  Church,  ibid.,  175 ;  cause  of  quarrel,  176 ;  baniahei 
chbisbop  Theobald,  177;  tbwaited  about  the  ancccMion,  178, 179;  come* 
9  terms  with  Henry  of  Anjou,  179;  death  and  character,  iSo;  attitude  of 
Heniy  II.  towards,  265, 
Stephen  of  Aiiagni,  41J. 

Stigand,  Aichbi^op  of  Cantetbuiy,  intrigues  with  the  ConqoeioT,  8 ;  does  not  gain 
William's  &vour,  g ;  taken  to  Normandy,  13 ;  deposed  by  Papal  l^;atea,  48. 
Stilling  Castle,  353, 
Stonor,  3S7, 
Striguil,  3)0. 
Striguil  Castle,  41S. 

Sweyn  Estrithsson,  King  of  Deiunaik,  claim  of;  to  Englisfa  crown,  13  ;  William  L 
negotiates  with,  ij ;  attacks  England,  ig ;  intrigues  with  the  rebelliona  Earls 
{'075)1  34 ',  attacks  the  east  coast,  ibid, 
Sylvester  II.,  Pope,  los. 

Taillbbouro  campaign,  431,  433. 

Talbot,  Geoffrey,  1:58. 

Talvas,  House  of,  Si,  114. 

Talvas,  Mabel,  114. 

Tancred,  King  of  Sicily,  at  feud  with  Richaid  I.,  agC ;  reconciled  to  him,  397. 

Taniatry,  337. 

Tara,aa6. 

Templars,  the  order  ot,  356,  496. 

Temple,  the  New,  374. 

—     tbald  of'fl 

exiled  fo  _  ,....,. 

Etutace,  179;  negotiates  peace  between  Stephen  and  Henry,  ibid.;  hie 
motives,  iSo;  patron  of  vacarios,  191;  bis  school  at  Canterbury,  104: 
bvoured  by  Henry  II.,  igg;  recommends  Becket  to  dte  King,  aoo;  Bedket, 
the  Archbishop's  protig^  aoo,  aoi;  death  of  Theobald,  306;  his  attitude 
in  r^rard  to  appeals,  w8 ;  and  the  rights  of  chor^-oootts,  309. 

Theobald  ol  Etampes,  194. 

Theobald  IV.  of  Blois  and  Chaitres,  in  alliance  with  Henry  I.,  148:  claims  Ae 
crown  of  England,  154 ;  but  abandiMis  his  claim,  155 ;  tries  to  ptocnre 
Stephen's  release,  169, 

Thetford,  See  of;  53,  87. 

Thomas,  Archbishop  (rfYork,  55,  iig. 

Thomas  of  Savoy,  430  L 

Thouars,  Amaury,  Viscount  of,  338. 

Thutstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  e^oled,  145  ;  his  gallantry  in  1138,  159,  i6a 

Thurstan  of  Glastonbury,  46 ;  violence  o^  55. 

Tiberias  (Hittin),  battle  o^  358,  399,  300,  303. 

Tickhill  Castle,  114 ;  honour  o^  given  to  John,  30;  ;  Castle  of;  besieged,  321. 

Tighernan  O'Ruairc,  lord  of  Breime,  his  feud  with  Diarmait,  33g,  333. 

Tinchebrai,  Edgar  Atheling  at,  39 ;  description  of,  139. 

Tintem  Abbey,  195. 

Tokig  of  Wallingford,  61. 

Toulouse,  Aquitanian  claim  on,  ao4 ;  scutage  and  expedition  of  Toulouae  (1159), 
305,     See  Raymond  V.,  Raymond  VI.,  Raymond  VII. 

Tonrainc,  eastern  part  of,  ceded  to  Philip  Augustus,  331. 

Tours,  331,  330. 

Towns,  effect  of  Norman  Conquest  on,  41 ;  government  o^  in  early  Norman  period, 
43;  under  Henry  1.,  143;  villeins  despised  in,  184;  how  taxed  under 
Henry  II.,  369,  348;  govenmient  of,  in  thirteenth  century,  489;  privileges 
ofi4!B- 
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Traclatui  4*  Ligibus,  Ibe,  Mtribated  to  Rannlf  OlanviU,  aCS,  378  ff. ;  dWd,  383 ; 

may  be  ^  Habtil  Waltei,  314. 
Trail-baston,  Ctnnmiinonl  of^  4M 
Tiuibridge  Cutle,  74,  75 ;  taken  b 
TaniB,  tSe  Lotd  Edwaid  at,  48a. 
Torgot,  of  Sl  Andrewa,  biogiapber  of  St.  Margaret  at  Scotland,  84  ;  Bishop  of  St. 

Andtewi,  153. 
Tumeharo,  Robert  de,  344. 

Turold,  appointed  ^ibot  of  Peterbotoogh,  24,  aj. 
Tweedmoath,  359. 
Twenge,  Rob^,  41C, 

Twenty-five,  committee  of,  in  Magna  Cajta,  3S1  ff. 
Tyburn,  338. 
Tynemoutb  Castle,  loG. 
Tyre,  358,  299, 308,  31D. 
Tyrrell,  Walter,  118. 

Ulstbr,  De  Courqr  conqaers,  340 ;  Hugh  de  Lacy  in,  361,  363. 

Univeriities,  growui  ol^  in  tbe  thirteenth  centuiy,  500. 

Urban  II.,  Pope, SS;  adatowtedged  by  Ansehn,  93,  gj ;  Rufas  will  not  acknowledfe, 
93,  95;  Ansebn  appeals  to,  96 ;  acknowledKedby  Rufiu,  98;  mipporta  Anselm, 
ibid. ;  holds  Conndl  of  Clemiont,  loi ;  initiates  Pint  Crniade,  103 ;  teconcilee 
Robot  and  Ruftu,  108 ;  reluctant  to  qnarrel  with  Rnfiu,  no. 

Urban  IV.,  Pope,  466. 

Uik  Castle,  418. 

VACARtut,  HagiMer,  191,  193. 

Valence,  WilHam,  BiiboMlect  of,  43a 

Valence,  William  of;  haU-btothet  of  Henry  III^  436,  448 ;  attacks  Montfbrt,  472. 

Varanger  guard,  Englithmen  in,  65. 

Vaudieoil,  conference  of,  331. 

Venice,  Jame«  oA  191. 

Venice,  treaty  of,  353. 

Vermandoii,  357. 

Vesci,  Eustace  de,  366. 

Vexin,  tbe,  in  dispute  between  France  and  Norman^,  63,  115 ;  Norman  Venn 


0  Piance,  175;  treaty  respecting  f  11  sC),  303;  war  in  (ii6»4i),  Mt; 
quarrel  respecting,  Oi  Henry  II.  and  PbiUp  Augnstn*,  337;  abandoned  \rf 
Richard,  331 ;  tetroceded  by  Philip,  338. 


Vjzelay,  Kntencesof(ii66),  319;  Third  Cnuade  starts  from,  393, 

Vienna,  31S. 

VUleinB,  condition  of,  nnder  William  I.,  39;  in  the  twelfth  centnty,  184;  in  tbe 

thirteenth  century,  514  L 
Vital,  St.,  193. 
Viterba,Henry  of  Almaine  murdered  at,  483. 

WALia.     See  Bleddyn,  Rhiwallon,  Owain,  Llewelyn. 

Wales,  dealbgs  of  William  1.  with,  57;  Welsh  eiqiedition  of  Rnfus,  94;  Welsh 
policy  of  Rufiit,  in;  advance  of  the  marchers  in,  iia;  under  Henry  I.,  ija; 
rising  of  the  South  against  Stephen,  157;  under  Heniy  II.,  304;  under  Jolm, 
360,  361,  366 ;  ro^  demesitet  in,  granted  to  Edward,  444 ;  sketch  of  Welsb 
character,  44O. 

Waltingfbrd,  the  Conqueror  at,  8 ;  is  held  for  the  Empress,  1:66 ;  siege  of,  179 ; 
Great  Council  at  (iiSS)t  ^o'- 

Walter,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  9. 

Walter,  Hubm,  Bishop  of  Saliibnry,  later  Aichbisbop  of  Canterbury,  goes  on 
Crusade,  39; ;  becomes  Primate  and  Justiciar,  331 ;  Richard's  deputy  in 
England,  333 ;  bis  character  and  statesmanship,  333 ;  account  of  his  measures, 
324  ff.;  opposedby  Great  Council  (1197).  326;  nil  treatment  of  London,  337 1.; 
retnoved  uom  Justiciarihip,  329;   King  John's  ChatKcllar,  347;  supports 
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Cistetcian   ptivilegu,  34S,   349;    hii  policy  contiiraed  by  PiuPeter,  349; 
oppoaea  French  wu  (1205),  353 ;  death,  ibid. 

Waltbeoi,  Bail  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  13 ;  prominent  in  Rinng  of  the 
North  (1069),  20 ;  pardoned,  23 ;  made  Bail  of  Nocthumberland,  28 ;  detcent 
of  hit  estates,  33 ;  implicated  in  lebellion  of  1075,  33 ;  is  eaecnted,  34 ; 
daughtei  mairiea  David  I.,  133. 

Warelwast,  Vtrdliam,  g8. 

Waienne,  William  I.  of.  Bar!  of  Suirey,  31. 

Warenne,  William  II.,  Eail  ofSnney,  laS. 

Waterford,  Ostmen  at,  337 ;  defeated  by  Raymond  le  Groa,  233 ;  the  dty  talien  t^ 
Stronebow,  334 ;  Heniy  II,  at,  237 ;  becomes  a  loyal  atronghold,  ibid. 

Wavetley  ASbOT,  193. 

Weights  and  Measures,  Assice  o^  316. 

Wendovei,  R<wei  o^  quoted,  364. 

Westminater,  novisions  of  (1259),  453. 

Westminster,  William  I.  crowned  at,  g ;  Rufiu  crowned  at,  70 ;  banquet  hall  at,  73 ; 

the  Empress  a' *  ''  '—  -'    —    " —  " ''    ■  '--'-'    

Henry  FitzHe 
London,  433. 

Wcatmordand,  166,  178. 

Wexford,  Ostmen  at,  327 ;  population  o^  axS ;  promiaed  to  sons  of  Nesta,  230 ; 
they  capture  it,  231 ;  attadced  by  the  natives,  335 ;  the  Engliah  ton  taken, 
336 1  Heniy  11.  take*  passesaion  of,  337. 

WtuU  sup,  the,  ijo. 

Whidand  Abbey,  195. 

Wigmore  Castle,  473. 

WiUiam  I.,  King  of  England  and  Duke  of  Normandy,  hia  movements  aAei  Senlac, 
G ;  ill  at  Canteibuiy,  7 ;  promise  of,  to  Eaegai,  3 ;  marcbe*  on  London,  which 
submits  to  him,  8 ;  bis  coronation,  g ;  treatment  of  the  native  English,  10, 
of  Edwin  and  Hoicar,  ll,  of  Harold's  supporters,  Md. ;  distributes  spoila, 
ibid,;  visit!  Normandy  in  10G7,  13;  his  stay  there,  14;  nwotiates  with 
Sweyn,  15 ;  returns  to  England,  15  ;  reduces  Exeter,  16 ;  viuts  Cornwall,  17 ; 
quells  revolt  of  Macia,  ibid. ;  marches  to  York,  iS  ;  relieves  York  (1069),  19 ; 
deals  with  the  Rising  of  the  North,  21 ;  treaty  o^  with  Sweyn,  33 ;  mai«be« 
to  Chester,  ibid.;  takes  the  Isle  of  Ely,  27  ;  invades  Scotiand  {1073),  aS; 
receives  submiaaion  of  Malcolm,  ibid. ;  pardons  Bdgai  Atheling,  29 ;  hia 
legislation,  30  ff. ;  hi*  giants  of  land  in  England,  31 ;  lus  earldMns,  ibid. ;  hia 
tieannent  of  Waltbeof;  34 ;  of  Odo  of  Ba^ux,  3;  1  exacts  the  Oath  of  Salis- 
bury (io36),  37  ;  policy  towards  feudalism,  ibid. ;  ecclesiastical  pt^icy  of, 
46  ;  altitude  towards  the  Papacy,  ibid. ;  invites  le^tes  to  England,  48 ;  par- 
ticipates in  ChuTcb  councils,  51 ;  resists  Papal  claim  to  suierainty,  53 ;  the 
ecclesiastical  customs  of,  54 ;  relations  with  foreign  powers,  Scotland,  Wales 
and  Ireland,  56  ff.  ;  raids  Scotland  and  S.  Wales,  57 ;  crashes  the  revolt  of 
Maine,  6a  1  difficulties  with  France,  i£i^. ,'  war  against  his  son  Robert,  61; 
at  war  with  France  concerning  the  Vexin,  62 ;  wounded  at  Mantes,  62 ; 
provides  for  the  succession  to  England  and  Normandy,  63 ;  death  and  burial, 
64;  character,  65;  his  (bresta,  66;  effiects  of  hi*  work,  67;  jealous  of  bis 
sons,  71 :  results  of  ecclesiastical  poli^,  206. 


William  (11.)  Rufus,  designated  by  his  bther  for  the  ciown  of  England,  63  ;  cora- 
paied  with  Henry  I.,  68;  hi*  main  objects,  eg;  come*  to  England  and  is 
crowned,  70 ;  his  personal  chaiactei,  71 ;  licence  of  his  honaehdd,  72 ;  plans 


-----..„,.  ,  t,  ibid. ;  Rufiis  appeals  1.  _ 

the  English,  75 ;  takes  Tunbridge,  ibid, ;  anoPevenaey,  76 ;  and  Rochester, 
ibid. ;  punidies  the  rebels,  77 ;  breaks  his  promises,  78 ;  promotes  Flambaid, 
79 ;  abuses  feudal  prerogatives,  ibid. ;  attacks  Duke  Roben,  80 ;  goea  to  Nor- 
mandy (1090),  St ;  intrigues  with  Rouen,  33 ;  makes  peace  with  Robert,  ibid. ; 
besieges  Mont  St.  Michel,  83;  makes  peace  with  Malcolm  Canmore,  S3; 
occupies  Carlisle,  84 ;  claim*  juiisdictian  over  Malcolm,  84 ;  later  poli^ 
towards  Scotland,  Sj ;  delays  to  fill  the  See  of  Canterbury,  83 ;  bits  Ul  and 
repents,  ibid. ;  appoint*  Robert  Bloet  to  the  See  of  Lincoln,  Sg ;  and  Anselm 
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93;  ^iBt  quanel  wth  Ansclni,  94;  biings  Anaelm  to  trial  at  Rockingham, 
96;  with  unsatis&ctory  leaults,  gj;  acknowledges  Urban,  9S;  attitude  to- 
naida  Rome,  99 ;  deaU  with  the  coaspiiacy  of  Robert  Mowbny,  106 ;  Wdah 
campaign  (1095),  id?  ;  puniBhei  rebels,  ibid. ;  receives  Normandy  in  pawn, 
idS;  final  quuiel  with  Aaietm,  109;  relationi  with  Edgac  of  Scotland,  in ; 
Wdsh  expeditionB  of^  113, 113 1  continental  policy  of  bb  later  years,  115  ; 
war  in  Maine,  116;  receives  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine  in  pawn,iUJ.;  death 
of^  ti8;  dewgiu  on  Ireland,  aaS. 

William  IL  of  SJcUy,  age. 

William  IX.,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  Count  of  Poitou,  7a,  irs,  116. 

William  die  Lion,  King  of  Scotland,  joins  the  princes  in  1173,  ajo ;  luds  England, 
ibid, ;  captiited  at  Alnwidc,  aji;  becomes  the  vassal  of  Henry  II.,  35a;  is 
released  bom  vassalage  by  Ri<^ard,  aSS,  3S9 ;  oEFers  to  buy  Northumberland, 
33a;  demands  northern  ebirea  frcnn  John,  347;  later  r^tioni  with  John, 

William  Atbelingi  son  of  Heniy  I.,  his  betrothal,  148 ;  interferes  with  the  rights  of 
the  See  of  Bath,  135 ;  his  marriage,  149;  his  death,  150. 

WUliam,eldest  son  of  Henry  II.,  aoi;  death,  aoa. 

William  Fitzosbern.     See  Fitzosbein. 

William  of  Poitiers.     See  Poitiers,  WiUivn  of. 

Winchester,  submits  to  the  Conqueror,  7;  seat  of  Exchequer,  43,  118,  141,  368  ; 
^—^t  of,   143;   Church  council   at  (1139),  attacks  Stephen,   163;    Matilda 

Hiwledged  at,  170;   r* —   -»■■--•     --     .-.-..1-    —      n!_L__j,_ j 

coronation  takes  place  a 
fortian,  474. 

Winchester,  Hniry  of.    See  Henry  of  Winchester. 

Windsor  Castle,  hotds  out  fot  John,  3S8. 

•'  Wither,  William,"  416. 

Wolvesey  Castle,  be^eged,  17a. 

Woodstock,  Great  Council  at,  311 ;  Welsh  chieb  at,  360. 

Worcester,  Bishop  of,  supports  De  Montfort,  463. 

Woccester,  Wolbtan  oC    See  Wnlbtan. 

Worcester,  city  of;  burned,  166 ;  army  of  tbe  Lord  Edward  at,  474. 

WomiB,  Concordat  o^  133. 

Wali;  son  of  Harold,  63. 

Wnl&ioth,  son  of  Godwin,  ba,  70. 

Wntfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  submits  to  William  I.,  9;  supports  Norman  role, 
14;  loyal^  in  1075,  34;  not  hi^y  educated,  47;  attacks  the  slave-trade, 
ibid. ;  supports  Rufiis  against  0<£>  ot  Bayeux,  75 ;  his  housekeeping,  1S3. 

WdTEbnrg,  diet  of  (1165),  ai8. 

Yarhouth,  liiud  with  Cinque  Potts,  401, 

Yom-Tob,  the  Rabbi,  393. 

York,  Archbishcroe  oL    See  Thomas  of  Bayeux,  Gerard,  Thnrstan,  Henry  Murdac, 

William  FitiHerbert,  Geof&ey  Plantagenet. 
York,  Bubmlts  to  William  I.  (1068),  18 ;  Castle  o^  attacked  and  relieved,  19 ;  taken 

by  the  Danes,  ao;  recovered  by  William  1.,  ai;  massacreof  Jewsat,  393. 
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